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Art. L—OUR INDIAN AFFAIRS.* 
By Rev. Joun C. Lowrie, D. D., New York City, 


WE give this paper a title taken from the official phrase in use 
at Washington. Hach house of Congress has its Committee of 
Indian Affairs, and one of the Bureaus is so called in the De- 
partment of the Interior. The publications referred to below 
will serve to bring several Indian matters of moment to our con- 
sideration ; a brief notice of these Reports may be of interest to 
our readers. The first two of them have probably seldom fallen _ 
under their notice. The Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and its accompanying papers, furnish a great amount 
and variety of information concerning Indian matters. Its 
index, a new and valuable feature in these Reports, contains 
the names of one hundred and twenty-nine tribes of Indians, 
some of them so divided into separate bands as to make fifty- 
eight more ; in all, nearly two hundred tribes or independent 
bands are treated of in this volume. This is done. on no uni- 
form plan, with details often not well arranged, and far from 
being complete, yet sometimes full and clear. The Report of 
the Commissioner himself, Gen. F. A. Walker, must be excepted 
from this remark ; it is one of the ablest of these Indian Com- 
missioner Reports, occupying the first hundred pages of the 

* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Interior, for the year 1872. Washington. 8 vo., pp. 471. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the President of 
the United States, 1872. Washington. 8 vo., pp. 202. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Presented to the General Assembly, 
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book, and it makes one regret that the services of its author 
could not have been retained by the Government. As will be 
seen further on, neither the country nor the Indians are well 
served in a method of official administration which places duties 
of the highest moment in the hands of a mere bureau officer, 
and then gives him the salary of a clerk. 

This report givés a general idea of the Indian Policy, so 
ealled, of the Government, showing its two-fold application to 
the peaceful or friendly tribes, and to those'which are savage 
or hostile ; with remarks on the use of the military, the tem- 
porizing treatment often called for, and other topics ; followed 
by a general statement of the present situation and condition of 
the Indians, in the different States and Territories. It is of 
course impossible to give here any satisfactory account of this 
information, our limits being quite inadequate; but we may 
note, in passing, the Commissioner's estimate of the Indian 
population. Not counting the 80,000 natives of Alaska, 300,000 
will include all that are left of the once numerous Aborigines of 
this country—living east of the Mississippi, about 32,500; in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and the Indian Territory, 70,650 ; in Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho Territories, 65,000; in Nevada 
and the Territories of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah, 84,000; in’ California, Oregon and Washington, 48,000. 
About one half of the Indians are settled on reserved lands, and 
are under the control of their Agents ; 95,000 make occasional 
visits to their Agencies, but are mostly engaged in hunting or 
fishing ; and 55,000 never visit an agency, are little under the 
control of the Government, but are mostly peaceful. “As to 
civilization, . . . as follows: civilized 97,000; semi-civilized, 
125,000; wholly barbarous, 78,000.” 

The report next gives a tabular view of the organization of 
the Indian service, showing that 878 persons are employed in the 
different Agencies, as clerks, physicians, teachers, farmers, 
blacksmiths, &c., whose compensation amounts yearly to $564,- 
360. If the salaries of the Superintendents and Agents, not 
here reported, were included, over $100,000 more should be 
added, and $59,080 for the Indian Bureau in Washington, mak- 
ing upwards of $700,000 for salaries in the Indian service. To 
this must be added some millions for the purchase of supplies 
under the treaties with the Indians, and tens of millions for 
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every little “Indian war,” provoked often by men who find large 
gains from such expenditure of the country’s funds. It is a 
costly thing, this Indian department of our Government. 

Returning to the Report we find a statement of the Indian 
Service ; then the Religious Societies and the Statistics of the 
Agencies assigned to Missionary Boards for nomination; the 
Indians and the Railroads ; Indian Lands; Legislation for the 
Indians of the previous year; Military Operations ; Special 
Commissions—(a subject that needs some consideration, we 
think); Indian Delegations visiting Washington; Legislation 
recommended. These matters are treated with various degrees 

.of completeness, and the Report, as a whole, is a satisfactory 
document. Its writer evidently intends to deal fairly and kindly 
by the Indians, and considerately as well as conservatively by 
the white people,—doing justly by all. 

The rest of the volume is an omnibus—“Papers accompanying 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872.” Nearly 
a hundred pages are given to the reports of gentlemen appointed 
as “Commissioners” for special purposes, their warrant of ap- 
pointment usually appearing to be the “request” for their ser- 
vices of some government officer of high grade. Nearly two 
hundred pages of reports of Superintendents and Indian Agents 
contain a vast number of details, referring to the condition of 
each tribe or band, ranging from a high to a very low degree 
of value. Over seventy pages follow giving tabulated sta- 
tistics—of the number of Indians on reservations, enumerated 
by tribes or bands, specifying males, females, boys and girls in 
school, ete.; their property, acres cultivated, kinds and value of 
crops, and also of stock, houses—frame or log. These returns 
show 97,500,000 acres reserved, 273,753 acres cultivated. by 
Indians, 2,449 frame houses, 12,718 log houses, 265,965 bushels 
of wheat, 6,894,716 bushels of corn, 231,842 bushels of oats, 
513,453 bushels of potatoes, over 11,000 bushels of barley and 
rice. Then follow tabulated statements respecting the Funds 
held by the Government for the Indians. These extend through 
many pages, and foot up as follows: Annualsum to meet stipu- 

~ lations allowed, but liable to be discontinued, $2,154,874 ; amount 
needed for payment of limited annuities, $15,819,310 ; amount 

of permanent annual liabilities, $371,776, and to provide for 
these, amount held in trust, $6,524,048. These financial statistics _ 
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are given with great fullness of detail, and apparently with per- 
fect exactness. They deserve and will well repay careful study. 

The second and third of these Reports can receive but a brief 
notice here. The Board of Indian Commissioners is composed, 
as our readers are aware, of gentlemen of high standing in busi- 
ness and benevolent circles, who serve without pecuniary re- 
muneration. Their duties, as prescribed in the Act of Congress 
constituting this Board, relate to the purchase of supplies for 
the Indians, and they have already effected the most beneficial 
changes in this matter. It is no longer practicable for unscru- 
pulous contractors, in concert with corrupt officials, to defraud the 
country of immense sums of money, and the danger of outbreaks 
by the Indians for the impositions practiced upon them have 
been equally lessened. The province of the Board seems to 
have been practically enlarged so as to embrace other things. 
This Report goes over, in some respects, the ground more fully 
covered by the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but 
gives prominence to the work of Christianizing and civilizing the 
Indians. In addition to the proceedings, and remarks on various 
subjects, of the Board itself, or of some of its members, we find here 
statements concerning Indian Agencies, and many miscellaneous 
papers. There is much in this volume that possesses only tran- 
sient interest, but one such letter as that of General Sully, on 
page 180, cannot be too well weighed; and there are other 
letters of special value. This Report is throughout in sympathy 
with the missionary work of the churches for the Indians. 

The third of these Reports represents the element of church 
work for this people. Its twelve pages concerning the Indian 
Missions of the Board may be taken as applicable, in greater or 
less degree, to the measures pursued by various denominations. 
of Christians for the spiritual benefit of the Aborigines—all con- 
ducing directly to their civilization. This missionary work has 
been in progress many years, and has often been without much 
apparent fruit ; yet it has been the main agency for good among . 
most of the Indians now classed as civilized, as is evident in 
the case of the Seneeas, the Cherokees and others. 

We come now to the main object of this paper, which is to 
consider how the Country can best order its relations to the In- 
dians, and then what more the Church should do for them. © 
This object will not require the discussion of the policies and 


ed 
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measures of former years, though the humane intention of our 
General Government in its treatment of the Indians from the 
beginning should be fully recognized. We need not dwell on the 
evils they have suffered from our countrymen, but it is well for 
us to remember that these have commonly sprung from narrow 
and oppressive State legislation, from unprincipled officials, and 
still more from the contact of the worst class of white people 
with the Indians on the frontiers. The general aim of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, representing well in this respect the 
country as a whole,has been marked by the spirit of conciliation 
and kindness. We give all honor to the Indian policy of peace 
pursued bythe President; but its special features, in the method 
of appointing Indian Agents and the constituting of a Board of 
Indian Commissioners, form its chief new elements, and the 
practical importance of these can hardly be overrated; the 
general policy of humane treatment remains what it always has 
been. Indeed, it may be questioned whether some of our earlier 
Presidents did not express stronger pacific purposes than the pub- 
lic sentiment of our day would sustain; see the policy of Washing- 
ton, in Sparks’ Life, page 432: “ He aimed to conciliate them by 
good usage, to obtain their lands by fair purchase, to make treaties 
with them on terms of equity and reciprocal advantage, and 
strictly to redeem every pledge. . . . But their faithlessness, 
ravages and murders were not to be tolerated, from whatever 
eause they arose. After failing at every attempt at pacification, 
he was convinced that war was the only alternative.” This was 
the true policy of peace. Still stronger is the language of Jefferson 
—see his works, passim. We cite a few words from his speech 
to the Ottawa, Chippewa, Pottawatamie, Wyandot, and Seneca 
chiefs, April 22, 1808 : “‘ Your lands are you own ; your right to 
them shall never be violated by us; they are yours to keep or 
sell as you please. . . . You are always free to say ‘No,’ [to the | 
requests to buy their land], and it will never disturb our friend- 
ship for you.” Jefferson advocated the principle involved in 
our modern phrase, that it is better’to feed the Indians than to 
fight them, when he said, in a letter to Charles Carrolton, April 
15, 1791, “The most economical as well as the most humane 
conduct towards them is to bribe them into peace, and to retain 
them in peace by eternal bribes,” and then he goes on to depre- 
cate a recent military expedition against them, as costing 
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enough “for presents on the most liberal scale for one hundred 
years.” 

Tt is, however, the living questions of the hour that must now 
engage public attention. Among these, incredible as it may 
seem, we meet the idea of extermination; flippant speakers and 
writers rejoice over “ the dead Indian” as their type of perfection ; 
more earnest men wish they were “out of the way ;” others still 
would fold their hands and “let them pass away ;” covetous men 
want their land, and do not care by what means its possession 
can be secured; many who would do them no harm yet regard 
them only as objects of fear and aversion. All these shades of 
opinion end in a common result—the extinction of the Indian 
race. It must be owned that some things seem to justify this 
direful theory. The wild Indians are mostly savages, cruel, 
treacherous,—people whose vicinity awakens only feelings of ap- 
prehension and even terror. They, and far too many of the half- 
settled tribes, are most undesirable neighbors, idle, lazy, thievish, 
dirty, every way disagreeable—the furthest removed from “the 
noble red men” of our writers of romance. Nevertheless, they 
are men of like passions with us, capable of improvement, and of 
living a Christian life. As to “killing them off,” or “shooting 
them down like wolves,’ we have not so learnt the Jesson of 
humanity, to say nothing of religion. We are a civilized people. 
We do not sanction murder, violence, nor inhumanity. We can- 
not adopt even the policy of doing nothing, letting them pass 
away, only punishing them for acts of violence against white 
people—a part of the theory of extermination, a policy worthy. 
of him who asked, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” This method . 
does not meet the exigencies of the case. It does not save the 
lives of our own people, nor protect our advancing railroads, 
nor make the wilderness to become a fruitful field ; it does not 
make friends and fellow-citizens of those who are capable of be- 
coming intelligent, industrious, well-ordéred Christian people. 

As a means to this end, we can no longer adopt the theory of 
regarding the Indian tribes as foreign or independent powers, 
with whom our Government should form treaties. Whatever may . 
have been expedient at the beginning of this century, it is not 
now best, either for the Indians or for ourselves, to conduct our . 
intercourse with them upon this idea; though we should cer- 
tainly fulfil all the engagements we have made with them by 
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treaty. We note with some surprise the reports of some of the 
“Commissioners” in the second of these volumes, which refer to 
negotiations which look like the old-fashioned treaties. This 
kind of proceeding may well be regarded as obsolete. It may 
answer a temporary purpose, but in the end it will probably 
embarrass all parties. A “Commissioner” may obtain several 
hundred thousand acres of land from some tribe, on the promise 
that the Government will pay some hundred thousand dollars, 
the Senate to approve the arrangement; but the money thus 
payable may do more harm than good, falling mainly, as it will, 
into the hands of a few self-appointed chiefs and head men. 
The land not thus purchased, and impliedly confirmed as Indian 
territory, may not-be the best reserve either for the Indians or 
the white people. And at any rate this matter should not 
be settled by piece-meal, as we shall see presently. On the 
other hand, we cannot yet deal with the Indians as in many re- 
spects good American citizens. Those amongst them who have 
become intelligent and industrious, in a word, civilized, should 
be admitted to the rights of citizenship. We need be embar- 
rassed by no doubts on this subject. Whatever reasons may 
have led to the clause in the Constitution excluding “Indians 
not taxed” from the count of our people in the apportionment 
of members of Congress, these reasons should equally weigh 
against the enumeration of any other non-taxed class; but the 
clause itself clearly implies that Indians who are taxed are to 
be counted, and so recognized as citizens. The theory that the 
Indians aré foreigners has no place in the Constitution, and our 
action on this theory has been merely a usage which was appar- 
ently proper at the time. Our States will readily accord to 
them the rights of citizenship as soon as they are prepared for 
it ; some of the States, we believe, have already admitted them 
to these rights. But in regard to Indians not yet civilized— 
especially to those who are still in a savage or wild state, the 
idea of citizenship is inadmissible. They ought, however, to 
be placed under the protection of law, and certainly their tes- 
timony should not be excluded in judicial cases. That they could 
be held and treated as responsible to our courts of justice for 
their conduct does not seem practicable, considering their ignor- 
ance of our language, their own dialects unknown to most of our 
magistrates, their habits of life, their want of acquaintance 
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with the elementary principles of our legal system. Still, they 
must not be left in a lawless state, and they need not be so left, 
as will appear further on. 

The true idea of the relation between the country and the 
Indians is now that of Guardian and Wards. Not in every strict 
legal particular, but in the general sense expressed by Black- 
stone, who describes a guardian as having “charge of the main- 
tenance and education of the minor,” or as defined in one of 
our dictionaries, “who has the custody or property of ....a 
person who is incapable of managing his own affairs ;” so, a 
ward is “one who is guarded.” This relation in the case before 
us has grown up as naturally almost and as inevitably as that 
between the State and its orphan, lunatic and pauper classes of 
people. It is Christian guardianship that is needed now, to be 
exercised on broad views of statesmanship, looking to the wel- 
fare of the people of all classes, white or red, but ever aiming to 
do what is wise, humane and just towards its Indian wards. On 
this basis, we believe, all Indian questions can best be solved ; 
on any other, we do not see how they can be well settled. 

This theory, and any theory, must stand the test of practical 
difficulties. First among these is the question of land. The 
possession of the land now occupied in some measure as “reser- 
vations,” and in larger measure not occupied in any definite 
sense by roving Indians, les at the foundation of many of our 
Indian troubles, and tests severely our own character as a 
Christian nation. Jefferson truly said in 1786, “The want [of 
attention to the rights of Indians, chiefly in respect to their 
land] is a principal source of dishonor to the American charac- 
ter,’ and so it has been too often since his day. The Indians 
themselves, the railroad companies, the speculators in lands, 
the hardy laboring men ever pressing to the front, are all in- 
volved in the ee of this subject. Let us ask, how 
would a guardian, at once wise, benevolent, and sufficiently 
powerful, act in this matter? He would, to begin, certainly 
fulfill to the letter all his own engagements, and take not an acre 
from any ward to whom he had assigned it, without his own full 
and free consent. But, to go to the basis of title or ownership 
of the land, in all regions not closed against inquiry by his own 
acts, we can hardly believe that such a guardian would recog- 
nize his Indian wards as having anything more than a posses- 
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sory right to the land. Such right was important to them, when 
they depended on the chase for subsistence, but it is of little 
value when the buffalo or the deer no longer rewards their skill. 
On the method of supporting themselves by industry, which they 
must henceforth adopt, a few hundred good acres are worth 
more to their owner than hundreds of square miles held as a 
hunting ground. 

The setting apart of land in reserve for the Indians will of 
necessity have to be continued. The Government, having the 
right of eminent domain, and acting as public guardian in this 
case, should make the selection of these reserves so as to secure 
homes for the Indians on land capable of yielding them a sup- 
port, and so placed as make the intervention of military force 
if need be readily practicable. No more mistakes should be 
made, as in placing the Winnebagoes at Crow Creek and the 
Navajoes at the Bosque Redondo—costing the country millions 
of dollars and the Indians great suffering and discouragement, 
and ending in their removal at great expense to new reserves— 
all attributable to the want of intelligent consideration by the 
Government officials, if not to less creditable reasons. Almost 
equally to be shunned is the mistake of making the reservation 
too large, giving to a few thousand Indians a district as large 
as the State of New Jersey. ‘These reserves should be chosen, 
not only for the benefit of the Indians, but also with reference to 
military operations, which will be indispensable for a time in 
the government of wild tribes, and the protection of the peace- 
ful Indians. A carefully considered line of policy should be 
adopted in this matter, at the earliest day; the hasty though 
well meant action of “ Commissioners,’ Agents, or military 
officers, does not meet the exigencies of the case. Their action 
may still be of much use under the direction of the Government, 
but it should be conformed to the requirements of a wise and 
comprehensive policy, and not sporadic, partial, embarrassing 
in the future, often doing great harm, as in the Bosque Redondo 
case already mentioned. The reserved land should be allotted 
to Indian families in severalty, a suitable tract to each, with title 
inalienable unless by the consent of the Government. Then should 
follow the encouragement of farming, stock raising, &c., the 
fostering of schools, and especially the encouragement of the 
religious and benevolent agencies of our Missionary Boards. 
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All directly religious efforts for the conversion of the Indians 
should of course be made at the expense of the churches; but 
the government may well charge itself with the cost of education, 
providing suitable buildings, paying the salaries of the teachers, 
ete., in a word, sustaining to the Indians in education the rela- 
tion which most of our State Governments sustain to our common 
school system. It may well admit the co-operation of our Mis- 
sionary Boards, calling on them to nominate persons for appoint- 
ment as teachers, providing them with houses free of rent, but 
in no case giving them land in fee» Other matters of detail 
would of course receive due consideration. 

On the reservations, the United States Indian Agent repre- 
sents the government, but his functions need to be defined, his 
authority limited, his official course regulated by statute, as far as 
possible. Perhaps too much is now left to the mere discretion of 
these important officers. We would give them the functions of our 
magistrates, empowering them to hold courts of limited jurisdic- 
tion, their proceedings being of record, and to be reviewed by 
superior officers appointed for the purpose. All this requires 
what has been too long delayed, the enactment of laws,—the 
fewer, the simpler, the more easily understood and enforced, the 
better for all parties. We cannot expect good results from the 
absence of law among the Indians, as is at present*the case in 
too many tribes; their usages make a poor substitute for good 
laws. In this matter, we should think, the best legal minds of 
the country, under the direction of the best common-sense, might’ 
find an interesting sphere of study, and render invaluable service 
to our poor wards. . 

The intervention of the military power would no doubt have 
to be invoked, even under the most humane guardianship,—in- 
deed, as a resource of humanity itself. The reserves being prop- 
erly grouped, and military posts chosen with reference to proba- 
ble duty, no large part of our army need be held in readiness for 
Indian service. Indians in some tribes are now employed as 
policemen, to good purpose. We would employ them as soldiers 
also in the regular army, in rank and file, with promotion for 
good conduct to the grade of sergeant or even higher ; enlisting 
those who can ceylegatand the few English words needed, and 
taking them from the settled and civilized or semi-civilized tribes ; 
continuing, howeyer, in central positions detachments of ihe 
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troops as now organized. These native soldiers would make 
splendid troops, as was abundantly shown during the late Rebel- 
lion ; even in the recent Modoc conflicts our aie allies seem to 
have rendered the best service on the side of the authorities. Such 
soldiers would seldom desert the service, and so an immense ex- 
pense to the government would be avoided; they would rarely in- 
vade the purity of Indian homes orso maltreat their own peopleas 
to bring on the outbreaks which now frequently occur from this 
cause; they would be themselves in a good school, learning 
habits of obedience to authority, respect for each other’s rights, 
punctuality, neatness in dress. We would not have them arrayed 
in full regimentals, but merely in the simplest military costume ; 
perhaps the old Indian hunting shirt, not dissimilar to the French 
blouse, with slight trimming or ornament, would make the best 
uniform. The example of the British, governing India largely 
by its own natives as soldiers, will not apply in some material 
respects to the case before us ; but in other respects, especially 
referring to the Hill troops, or Irregular Battalions, with but 
few European officers to each, we think this example instructive 
and worthy of imitation. We would of course wish our Indian 
military force to be organized, equipped and trained by our ac- 
complished military officers on an American basis, not on that 
of British India, with all the adaptations which our special cir- 
cumstances require: All this we suppose to be included in the 
idea of a wise and humane guardianship. Without protection 
‘and peace, the Indians can no more reach settled prosperity 
than a community of prisoners or lunatics unguarded. 

All these things should be so ordered as to lead to the result 
of the Indians becoming disbanded, losing their tribal relations, 
as soon as they are civilized. 1. Itis not advisable in this 
country to foster class sections among our people ; we want here 
no Irish, no German, no Indian party. 2. Our political system 
is comprehensive and flexible enough to embrace people of all 
nationalities and fuse them in a common brotherhood. 3. In- 
dians, once intelligent, moral and industrious, will make as good 
citizens as any other people. 4. Our States will readily grant 
them, when so qualified, the rights of citizenship; or else incur 
the risk of having a useless, improvident, burdensome class of 
persons to be governed by force and supported by charity. 
5. We can see no reason for not leaving this matter of citizen- 
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ship to be settled by the common principles which control politi- 
cal rights in this country. 

If, however, the Indians do not become civilized, and fitted 
to be citizens, abandoning tribal relations, and seeking their 
support like other people in whatever pursuits they may choose, 
then we have a more difficult problem to consider—What shall 
be done with the uncivilized tribes? Those of them who are 
savage and wild, we apprehend, must be dealt with under the 
general idea of prisoners, somewhat at large. They must be re- 
strained by sufficient power, and not allowed to prey on other 
Indians nor on white people. There is little use in trying to 
reason with savages; it is no part of any true “peace policy” 
from the time of Washington downward, to withdraw the mili- 
tary arm from the settlement of Indian questions ; but we now 
see clearly that this policy of armed peace involves feeding the 
wild Indians. They cannot be expected to remain quiet in 
restricted territorial limits if they are starving. And it is far 
less expensive to the country to send them needed supplies of 
beef and flour than to keep up costly military, and still more 
costly commissariat, establishments for incessant Indian wars. 
On the plan of supplying their wants, small detachments of 
troops will suffice to keep the peace. We agree with the late 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that thisis a low view of a 
grave state of public interests, but as a provisional arrangement 
it is certainly wise for us and humane for the savages. It is 
dealing with them as we deal with prisoners in our penitentaries, 
restraining them, and supplying their wants. And then, our 
good Government acting towards them uprightly and in good 
faith, on a liberal policy, and our benevolent people going 
amongst them as traders and friends, giving particular kindness 
to their children, we may confidently hope for a great change in 
their character. Before long they will pass from the condition 
of wild Indians to that of somewhat settled if not yet civilized 
communities—such, for example, as most of the tribes now liy- 
ing in Nebraska. These tribes are living on reservations, cer- 
tainly to their great advantage in many respects. Yet they 
cannot and do not feel settled. Their reserves are but islands 
in the midst of the white population. Too many of their neigh- 
bors covet their land. The Omahas, for example, men, women 
and children, about 1,000 souls, the remnant of the tribe, have 
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reserved land, of a quality equal to any in the State, and 
capable of supporting a population of 50,000 engaged in farm- 
ing. They owe their large advance over other tribes to mission- 
ary labor amongst them. But still: too many of them live in 
earthen lodges, and their cultivation of the ground, with an 
occasional exception, is not worth describing. These Omahas 
would be in better circumstances if they removed to the Indian 
Territory. Their land, 345,600 acres, would sell for a good 
price ; every dollar of the proceeds of sale should be held by the 
Government. in trust for them, after deducting the expense of 
removal, which need not require a large sum. In their new 
home they would be in better circumstances than they can 
expect to be in Nebraska. And the same is true, no doubt, of 
other tribes, now somewhat settled, but not civilized. 

The Indian Territory, we have thought for years, might be- 
come the home of all the Indians in our States and Territories, 
excepting those prepared to give up their tribal condition and to 
become citizens. This Territory is so large and it has a soil 
and climate so excellent, that it could easily support three times 
as numerous a population as all the Indians, and still have fewer 
inhabitants than are found in the State of Missouri, which lies 
partly on its northern boundary. There are many and difficult 
questions in connection with this Territory, which cannot here 
be considered. Its .relations to the general government, its 
geographical position as to our railroad system, its inter-tribal 
interests, its questions of land in common or in severalty, and 
as to the districts to be assigned to tribes that may wish to live 
within its boundaries—these we must leave in abeyance. But 
we must not forget that this territory is held by certain tribes 
on the faith of the Government expressed in repeated treaties ; 
it has been conveyed to the Indians in the most unqualified 
terms for perpetual possession. Every condition entered into 
by our Government must be fulfilled. No change is to be thought 
of, excepting such as may be made with the consent of the In- 
dians, freely given. No grants of lands to railroads should be 
made by Congress in its bounds any more than in the State of 
Pennsylvania. No white person should be allowed the right of 
residence, except in special cases with the consent of the In- 
dians. It has long been supposed by many, especially before 
the late Rebellion when slavery existed in this Territory, that. 
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eventually an Indian State could be created, and the districts 
occupied by different tribes would then become counties. Though 
some of the Indians would prefer a Confederation, each tribe 
remaining independent, yet for reasons already suggested, this 
project should not be adopted. But this fine Territory must be 
kept for the red men now there, and we hope it can become the 
abode of other tribal Indians, until a state of things better for 
them as well as for us brings to pass a change from special Ter- 
ritorial to our common State condition. As the case now stands, 
we see no alternative but that of testing the experiment of fos- 
tering this Indian community, unless we would break the sacred 
faith of the country as pledged to this people. We regard it as 
an experiment. In the end one of two things will come to pass— 
the experiment will be so manifestly a failure that all parties, 
the best of the Indians included, will be prepared for some great 
change as a matter of inevitable public necessity; or else, the 
experiment will succeed so well, that the then civilized and 
Christian people of this Territory will take their stand on the 
common broad basis of the other States, and be welcomed as 
-equal sharers of our American heritage. 

We must look for a moment at the administrative methods by 
which the Government as the guardian of this people is fulfilling 
its high trust. Here the first thing that strikes us with surprise 
is that such great, varied, costly and difficult matters should be 
“placed in the care of a mere bureau of one of the Departments, 
superintended by a subordinate officer. The Secretary of the De- 
partment is indeed held responsible for the proper administra- 
tion of Indian Affairs by this bureau.» For a long time, the In- 
dian bureau was placed in the War Department, expressing, we 
suppose, the idea of many persons then and since that the chief 
function of the Government towards the Indians was to fight 
them! This bureau was afterwards very wisely placed in the 
Department of the Interior, where it now rémains, and where it 
‘receives as full a measure of supervision from the head of the 
Department as can be given to it by a Secretary, who has also 
to superintend the Pension, General Land, Patent, Census, Edu- 
-cation, and other matters of national interest, some of them of 
broad import and multitudinous details. So far as able and up- 
right statesmanship is concerned, the Indian Department need 
desire no better Secretary than the gentleman now at the head 
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of the Department of the Interior ; but it seems manifest that it 
should be a Department, not a Bureau, with its Secretary re- 
ceiving the full salary of such high office, and held responsible 
for ils administration, in like manner as other Secretaries of 
Departments. The large outlay of public money in our Indian 
Affairs itself would warrant this arrangement—an outlay likely 
to increase for some time. But it is chiefly for the varied and 
difficult duties requiring the attention of the Government that it 
is expedient. We may believe that after a number of years 
these duties will cease, the Indians being then citizens; but 
these affairs now have come to such a state as to affect: seriously 
some of our largest business interests, especially those connected 
with railroads and the settlement of our ever advancing white 
population ; to involve the peace of our frontier communities 
more than in former years, and thereby the lives of many per- 
sons, both white and Indian; and more than ever to color with 
bright or dark shades the reputation of the country itself. We 
would place one of the best statesmen in the nation at the head of 
this Department; and the people may reward with the highest 
honors him who shall conduct these Indian Affairs to their right 
settlement. 

Without entering on the consideration of other points in the 
administration of our Indian Affairs, we may refer briefly to the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and to the Indian Agents, not 
to examine their functions, but to suggest two or three practical 
matters. We regard the appointment of the Indian Board as a 
marked step forward. It seems desirable to increase the num- 
ber of its members, so as to lessen the burden now resting on 
the Board by enabling it to work through sub-committees of its 
members, and also to secure the aid of public men not mostly of 
the commercial class, but representing our professional and 
other classes, and particularly men of legislative and judicial 
experience. The country could no doubt obtain the services of 
such gentlemen, who would bring to the work the noble aims 
and disinterested zeal of the members now enrolled. Wewould 
not, however, place on this Board, nor in any office connected _ 
with Indian affairs, gentlemen of the clerical profession ; it is 
not expedient that the ministers of religion should receive 
offices or salaries from the Government in this service unless as 
teachers ; it is of some moment to guard against denominational 
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rivalry in these matters ; and there are laymen well qualified in 
sufficient numbers. The law enacted by Congress last winter, 
which created a number of Visiting Inspectors, should be so 
modified as to place the nomination of these Inspectors in the 
charge of the Board of Indian Commissioners ; otherwise these 
Inspectorships will become posts for mere politicians, often not 
in sympathy with the country in its purpose of civilizing the 
Indians, and perhaps even less friendly to the efforts of our 
religious people to Christianize them. As to the Indian Agents, 
a marked change for good has been already effected by the 
appointment of upright men on the nomination of the Mis- 
sionary Boards. Their salaries, to come at once to practical mat- 
ters, are by no means large for the service required, but if a 
house were provided for each, as at some of the Agencies, or a 
special grant to defray house rent, we should not care to see the 
salaries increased. They are more liberal now, when houses 
are provided, than the salaries of missionaries in the same 
tribes—men quite equal to Agents. The Agencies must not be 
“ran” for the benefit of the Agents or employes, but of the 
Indians ; and there are thousands of men of Christian devoted- 
ness, and in all respects well-qualified, whose services can be 
obtained whenever the case is properly laid before them. Let 
us enter a protest, however, against the appointment of merely 
good men ; in no stations are men of capacity, business training, 
energy, and sterling common-sense more indispensable than in 
these Agencies. Only such men should be nominated by our 
Missionary Boards for appointment, only such men should be 
recommended to the Board for nomination. The Indian De- 
partment must remove unsuitable men, and the Missionary 
Boards should ask for their removal, but it is better to nominate 
for appointment only men who will not need to be removed. 
When the right men are found, their services should be retained 
as long as practicable. No change of administration at Wash- 
ington should be allowed to displace a well-qualified Agent ; 
and in order to this permanence in office, nothing should be 
made of political preferences in the appointment thereto, but 
the best men of all parties should be sougat for these self-denying 
posts—self-denying if their duties are rightly performed. It is 
our conviction that no measure ever adopted by the Govern- 
ment is more benign in its practical influence on all our relations 
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with the Indians than the present method of nomination and 
appointment to these Agencies. 

We have but littie space left for the second general subject, 
to inquire what more the Church can do for the Indians. First 
of all, our Christian people should discard the idea that it is a 
hopeless work to convert this people. They are not “a soft 
race,’ like the Sandwich Islanders, but possess a wonderful 
degree of native energy, endurance, and capacity of improve- 
ment. They are not a people destined to “die out,’ unless 
through the vices and mal-treatment of the white people ; on the 
contrary, where they come under Christian influences they in- 
crease in number, as witness the Cherokees, Choctaws, Semi- 
noles, and others; and where they become even partially settled, 
they do not decrease, as is shown by the Omahas, Winnebagoes, 
and Nayajoes. But were we to concede their short existence as 
a race, we shall only find a stronger plea for giving them the 
benefits of our holy religion without delay, Next, the Christian 
churches of this country should recognize the special claims of 
this poor people upon their prompt and vigorous benevolence. 
By how many bonds are we related to them—of neighborhood, 
of almost exclusive access, of indebtedness for land once theirs, 
of manifold good for evils inflicted on them by our countrymen ; 
of the highest obligation of all, that of seeking their eternal 
well-being? The happiest results have already followed the 
missionary efforts of different churches ; thousands of converts 
are enrolled as communicants, and beautiful have been many 
Christian lives, and many peaceful deaths, of Indian church 
members. 

All our Christian denominations should take a part in the 
work of Indian evangelization. We would have them all repre- 
sented in the Indian Agencies; and to lessen sectional feeling 
we would assign some of the nominations to Agencies for nor- 
thern and northwestern tribes to denominations as yet unhappily 
only southern in their organization, and vice versa. Whether our 
churches should conduct their missions to the Indians through 
their Home Conferences and Associations, like the Methodists 
and Baptists, or their Foreign Boards, like the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, or an Indian Commission, like the Epis- 
copalians, or a Quarterly or Yearly Meeting, like the Friends, 
we deem to be a matter of minor interest—provided in every 
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ease the work of supporting missionaries, teachers, schools, etc., 
be conducted with efficioncy and thoroughness.. We fear there 
are great defects in this respect in existing missions. And there 
are numerous tribes not yet reached by missionary laborers. 
We close with the hope that special consideration may be given 
to the case of this people, who, if they ever receive the gospel, 
must receive it at the hands of our American Churches. 


Art. IL—THE SINFULNESS. OF: SELFISHNESS. 


By Lavrens P. Hicxox, D.D., LL.D., Amherst, Mass. 


SELFISHNESS is eyer sinful, but it works itself out in different 
degrees of enormity ; and it will open this subject the most fay- 
orably in the direction we design to discuss it, to give some ex- 
amples which rise from incipient openings of selfishness upwards 
to that state of wickedness which has become incorrigible and 
unpardonable. 

After the miracle of feeding the five thousand, given in the 
6th chapter of John, Jesus and his disciples passed over to Caper- 
naum on the opposite side of the Sea of Galilee. The people 
in great multitudes, learning of his departure, took shipping and 
passed over also secking for Jesus. Their earnestness was mani: 
fest in the sacrifices they made. They leave their homes and 
their business and follow him till they find him, and then most 
admiringly and respectfully they ask, “ Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither?” All might seem to others, aud probably they deemed 
themselves, to be very devoted and quite disinterested in their 
great show of attachment. But Jesus knew their secret selfish- 
ness. “Ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” The majesty of my 
divinity does not control you, but the inward motive is, you get 
your living by it. Perhaps we may nowhere find a more plausi- 
ble or less openly offensive outworking of selfishness than in this: 
example. 
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Another case of selfishness more overtly exhibited is given in 
Mark x. 17: “ There came one running and kneeling to him, and 
asked him saying, ‘‘ Good Mastér, what shall I do that I may in- 
herit eternal life?” Matthew says he was a “ young man,” and 
Luke that he was “a ruler.” Jesus questioned him and finding 
him earnest, frank, and artless, the evangelist says he “ behold- 
ing him loved him ;” and yet, notwithstanding this constitutional 
amiability, he saw his radical selfishness and put him directly to 
the test: “ One thing thou lackest; sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come take up thy cross and follow me; and he was sad at 
that saying and went away grieved, for he had great. posses- 
sions.” Selfishness came to Jesus here respectful, deferential, 
amiable, as in the former case, but it was made to work out 
more openly. It was put where it knew that Christ could not be 
followed without parting with his wealth, and the selfish man 
left the Saviour and kept his riches. But the selfish spirit had 
not become bitter and malignant. Though he clove to his great 
possessions, he was grieved and sorrowful to part with Jesus, 
and mauifestly had little consciousness how sinful his selfish- 
ness Was. 

Another, and the last example we need to present, has two 
stages of selfish depravity in its manifestations, and each greatly 
an advance in degree of iniquity beyond either of the above no- 
ticed, and the last stage is a case of sheer malignity and stub- 
born, incorrigible enmity. ‘The self-righteous, bigoted Jewish 
rulers grew in malice and hatred toward Jesus all along through 
the years of his ministry, and at the time of the crucifixion they 
were ready for any measures necessary to secure his condemna- 
tion by the Roman authority. False accusation and false wit- 
nesses, clamorous cries and scornful taunts, demanding Barabbas’ 
release and Jesus’ execution, and then “ wagging their heads” 
and scoffing with their tongues while he hung upon the cross. 
The selfishness here has become fanatical hate and rancorous 
rage and cruelty. It has not merely rejected Christ, but sought 
his blood, and now insults his name and would load his charac- 
ter with infamy. And yet aggravated as the guilt is, the selfish - 
ness is not yet incorrigible. There is delusion from prejudice, 
self-righteousness, false apprehension of Old Testament predic- 
tions and strong partialities towards ancient traditions, all mak- 
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ing up the probability that there is still some real though per- 
verted conscientiousness in this bigoted, persecuting frenzy. 
And so the dying Jesus himself "judges, for he prays, “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” And the Apos- 
tle Peter, though charging upon them these atrocities, yet says, 
“And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it as 
did also your rulers,” (Acts iii. 17.) And many of the three 
thousand pentecost converts must have participated in these 
very enormities, for Peter charges it upon them when he says 
“that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye crucified both 
Lord and Christ.” Acts ii. 36. And just such was Saul’s spirit 
as a persecutor in imprisoning men and women, giving his voice 
against them, and keeping the raiment of those who stoned 
Stephen, and yet he declares that he had “lived in all good con- 
science” through it all, and “‘verily thought he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus.” On which account, he 
says of himself, “but I obtained mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief” (1 Tim. i. 13). 

But some of these “ betrayers and murderers’ subsequently 
carried out their obstinate self-will to the bitter end of persistent 
hatred and enmity in full conviction of their sin and guilt in it. 
When the Apostles were arraigned before the Council for 
preaching Christ in the face of official prohibition, they so put 
the guilt of crucifying Jesus and forbidding them to preach in 
his name, as to cut through all coverings of the heart and con- 
science, and force these rulers to see their sin in their deeds: 
and yet, in the full conviction of its wickedness, they still des- 
perately persisted in it, “and took counsel to slay” these 
preachers of his name and accusers of their criminality (Acts v. 
33). And then Stephen, a little later brought before the same 
Council, applied the same truth again in a way that ‘cut to the 
heart” and brought out full consciousness of the sin of their 
past deeds and their present wickedness ; and yet in deter- 
mined malignity they “gnashed on him with their teeth,” and 
“cry out” and “stop their ears,” and stone him to death as the 
first Christian martyr (Acts vii. 54-50). Here is selfishness in 
stubborn self-will, for which there is no hope of. correction. 
When a human spirit so stands out against the known rights of 
other spirits and the claims of God, no moral power can reach 
it, and only Omnipotence can crush it. : 
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With this preliminary view we come better prepared to in- 
quire—What is Selfishness? and wherein is its Sinfulness ? 
and in the discussion to attain a satisfactory result. 


Wuat 18 SELFISHNESS ?—A correct general answer might be 
given by saying: .A disposition to advance one’s own interest to 
the exclusion of others’ interests, is selfish; but in order to 
attain comprehensively the full meaning of selfishness, we need 
to look deeper within and further around the entire topic. 

The brute has a sentient nature in its living nervous organism, 
and thereby becomes conscious of agreeable and disagreeable 
sensations. Remembered experiences teach the animal what to 
pursue in order to attain pleasant sensations, and what to avoid 
in order to exclude painful sensations, and so by experience he 
learns, beyond mere instinct, the way to his highest happiness. 
But these agreeable and disagreeable sensations are conditioned 
in the sentient constitution, and thus brute happiness or misery 
will differ in different cases according to the varied constitutional 
organization, and in all cases conscious sensations must cease 
with the dissolution of the nervous organism. For the merely 
animal nature there can be no universal standard of highest 
happiness, and no distinct selfhood independent of the sentient 
organs. The brute, thus, must act according to constitutional 
nature, and go out after its gratifications exclusive of all interest 
in the gratification of others, and therefore, according to the 
general meaning of selfishness, as above, brutes must be selfish. 
But since the brute has no selfhood distinct from and inde- 
pendent of his nervous, sentient arrangement, his selfishness, 
according to this general signification, can not be of a personal 
self, nor have anything of personal moral character belonging 
to it. 

On the other hand, while man has the animal sentient nature, 
he also has a rational spirit in union with it, and such union of 
sense and reason is the constitution peculiar to humanity. The 
immortal spirit in union with sense immortalizes the sense, and 
sentient soul and rational spirit im union makes the perma- 
nent individual man, as existing together in one human organ- 
ism. The rational gives its permanent selfhood to the sentient 
in union with it, and the man in his animal being still acting for 
sentient gratification, can do so only under the disposing of the 
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spiritual within him, and such disposition of the spirit gives 
character to the whole man in his sclf-indulgence or his self- 
denial. So constituted man is a self-agent, capable of control- 
ling sentient gratification, and in disposing the spirit to the 
indulgence of sense he originates for himself a disposition which 
is personally and permanently selfish. 

But all disposing of the self-agency in the interest of self, is 
not therefore selfishness, in its bad or sinful acceptation. What- 
ever ministers to any self-end, is so far in the interest of self; 
and in reference to such interest it is also a good towards which 
the appropriate constitutional impulse of the self will be spon- 
taneously directed. So, to sentient hunger or thirst, food or 
drink is good ; to intellectual agency knowledge is good ; and to 
moral agency righteousness is good; and since man is consti- 
tutionally sentient, intellectual, and moral, so to man food and 
drink, and knowledge, and righteousness, are all good. When, 
then, in the interest of self, either one or all of these good things 
shall be sought by the self, we may not affirm, in any bad sense, 
that the man is selfish, for the regard here to self may as readily 
be righteous as sinful. Self-satisfying is not necessarily undue 
self-exalting. To make the disposition sinfully selfish, there 
must be some undue self-preference. If the self do not reach 
beyond its own right in getting its good, the good may be con- 
sistently attained and legitimately possessed. In this accep- 
tation, ““Kvery creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused if received with thanksgiving.” 

And here, the distinctive elements uniting in man’s consti- 
tutiop, as sentient soul and rational spirit, must give a distine- 
tion in kind between the good in the interest of the sentient, 
and the good in the interest of the spiritual. It will surely mis- 
lead us, if we apply the one term good to that which isthe end 
of the sentient and that in the end of the spiritual, and make 
no discrimination in the kinds of good: and equally must it 
mislead, to apply any one term to the satisfying of the sentient 
soul and of the rational spirit indiscriminately. The good and 
the satisfying are in the two cases utterly unlike in kind, and 
will not admit of comparison one with another merely in degree. 
The sentient good ministers to gratification, and the rational 
good to approbation ; and the good which gratifies may be said 
to end in happiness, but the good which terminates in conscious 
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approbation has attained what no possible happiness can reach, 
and for the loss of which no possible happiness can compensate. 
One satisfies appetite, the other an imperative ; one urges as 
desire, the other as obligation ; one answers to a want, the other 
to a claim; one makes happy, the other makes worthy, and the 
worthiness attained makes a meetness for happiness. The two 
kinds respectively cannot interchange either their peculiar ac- 
tivities or subserviences, and thus the self has two distinct ends 
towards which it may dispose its agency, each of which is ex- 
clusive of the other; and that settled disposition, thus self- 
constituted in one or the other direction, commits the whole 
man and gives its personal character to him, for which he must 
stand responsible. This distinction between soul-gratification 
and spirit-approbation is radical and essential, and opens a way 
for the study of the human heart that is infallible. We stand to 
it in the same light the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews did 
when he said, “The word of God is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” (Heb. iv.i2.) 

With this accurate discrimination we have a clear criterion 
for determining selfishness in all its stages. Dispose the self- 
agency on happiness as the ultimate end, and it will be essen- 
tial selfishness ; but dispose it upon worthiness to be happy, 
and it will exclude all selfishness, and be loyalty to every claim 
from every quarter. Loyalty to state authority will be patriot- 
ism, loyalty to conscience will be virtue, and loyalty to God will 
be holiness. Live, then, to this end—IJ will get happiness in the 
greatest measure I can, whatever else may come, and you will 
be wholly a selfish man ; but live to this end—J am not so so- 
licitous about my happiness, since my grand end is so to live 
that it may ever be right God should make me happy, and you 
will be a truly loyal man. Your happiness is independent of all 
authority in one case, and wholly subject to all legitimate au- 
thority in the other, and this will make the essential distinction 
between utter selfishness and pure loyalty. Also, note well, 
that this discrimination relates to all happiness, temporal and 
eternal. Whether on earth or in heaven, if happiness is your 
ultimate end you will be selfish in getting and in keeping it. 
Even though you seek and expect it as God’s gift, and for 
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Jesus’ sake, and in eternity for which you are giving up earthly — 
indulgences—the whole is still utter selfishness, for you are re- 
garding neither God, nor Jesus Christ, nor heaven, any further 
than they can be made to minister to your happiness. 

This essential principle of self-gratification irrespective of self- 
approbation, working itself out in the life, will carry selfishness 
from its incipiency to confirmed and incorrigible depravity. It will 
first seek its ends in gratification through the most plausible and 
least offensive methods. Public sentiment, moral restraint, civil 
law, and religious observances, will all be outwardly regarded, 
and the provoking of opposition to self-indulgence from these 
sources, as far as may be, will be avoided. If they can be turned 
to account as ministering instruments to self-interest they will 
be joyfully welcomed. Selfishness has not yet become sufficiently 
hardy to gratify appetites in a way to shock surrounding sensi- 
bilities. It will go with the multitude, even after Jesus, but only 
for the profit, and not for his honor in the miracles. When aug- 
mented means of earthly happiness have been gained, the anxi- 
eties for the future force the selfish man to ask, what good 
thing he shall do for his eternal happiness? and he will very re- 
spectfully go to Christ and Christian ordinances, to get an answer. 
The requisition of a moral and religious practice he will claim 
he has fulfilled from his youth, but when put to the renunciation 
of his selfishness in a thoroughly unselfish following of Jesus, 
he will be grieved and very sorrowful that eternal life should 
require such extreme sacrifice, but will hold on to his present 
possessions decidedly, and run his chance for future happiness 
with as little disturbance to convenience and conscience as he 
ean. And then, when the religious creed and ceremonies which 
his selfishness has adopted and ostentatiously long practised, 
and which have ministered to pride and self-righteous bigotry 
and presumption, are shown to be false and worthless, and he is 
made to face the claim to worship “God who is a Spirit in spirit 
and in truth,” his selfishness wakes in hatred and becomes fan- 
atical zeal for the old, and persecuting rage against the new re- 
ligion ; and the Christ who reproves and condemns him is nailed 
by him to the cross. 

Still, even this extent of selfish hostility and violence has not 
gone beyond hope of correction. There has been a delusion 
which has kept the man “ignorant in unbelief,’ and perhaps 
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_ “in all good conscience” through the whole. But a time at 
length comes when the working selfishness is set before his con- 
science in its essential sinfulness. The two-edged sword of 
truth cuts through every concealment to the very heart, and 
forces to the full conviction of his guilt; then it is, when his will 
sets at known defiance the will of God, and “ gnashes the teéth ” 
upon any faithful reprover, that selfishness has come to its last 
hopeless incorrigible state, and can henceforth only be dealt with 
by physical restraint and the penal retributions of Omnipotence. 
In so knowing what selfishness is, and whereto it grows, we are 
now prepared to look directly in upon it and see its sinfulness 
through all stages. 


WHEREIN APPEARS THE SINFULNESS OF SELFISHNESS ?—We give 
only that which is universally characteristic of selfishness, and 
springing from it as a native source. 

lé changes as self-interest prompts—God ever does what he 
sees to be due to his intrinsic perfections, and this as truly in 
commanding as in creating and upholding. His essential excel- 
lence gives righteous authority to all his commandments, and it 
cannot be worthy of him that we should be accepted by him 
while in disobedience to his authority. Hence it is a universal 
rule for human life to obey the expressed will of God. All that 
is necessary to guide our action is in some way to know what 
God would have us do. A Joyal man will take that direction 
with no calculation of interest in the end of happiness. He will 
go after his Lord bearing the cross as certainly, and perhaps as 
cheerfully, as when manna falls along his pathway. He does 
not calculate the profit of present sacrifices in any consequent 
happiness which he expects shail come therefrom in the future 
world. Sufficient for him is it that such conduct pleases God 
and will have his manifested approbation, and whether any 
added good, which shall minister to his gratification, is to follow 
or not, will awake no anxious solicitude. He is fulfilling the 
great end of his being in standing where he has the approbation 
of heaven, and he will leave it wholly to God’s sovereign disposal 
what, ifany, mark of his regard he shall add to this crown of 
approbation and acceptance. “ His favor is life, and his loving 
kindness better than life,” and the loyal spirit will part with the 
worthiness which receives such approval for no possible self- 
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gratification. He is no time-server, but is one and the same at 
all times. 

Just the reverse is the conduct of the selfish man. His eye 
and heart are fixed on self-gratification, and where for the time 
that direction leads he will deem it his interest to turn. To-day it . 
may be in the way of Jesus’ preaching and miracles, and he will 
follow him over the sea or into the desert. It is for his interest, 
since he can make its omnipotence the means to get his bread. 
Like Simon Magus, he would buy such power for money if he 
could. But to-morrow there comes a very different issue. He 
cannot be permitted to follow Christ now until he has sold all 
he has and given it to the poor, and he will “go back and walk 
no more with.him.” The times have changed and he changes 
in them. To be approved of God, and worthy to be made 
happy, is no end for him; he is for happiness at any rate, and 
if he cannot find this in the circumstances about Christ, he will 
eare nothing for Christ ; yea, if Christ expose his selfishness, 
and condemn his self-righteousness, and shut him out from — 
heavenly happiness till he first become worthy of it, he will hate 
him, and cry, “Away with him, crucify him.” 

_ But perhaps it may here be said, that humanity has consti- 
tutionally some benevolent sympathies, such as natural affection 
in the parent which yearns for the happiness of the child, and 
pity for the suffering which prompts to relieve and even to 
make sacrifices for the good of others. Man is himself made 
happy in making others happy. All that is needed is, to put 
selfishness in such a position that it shall be twice blessed in 
one act, making others happy and therein most happy ourselves. 
Not stopping here to show the absurdity of making moral vir- 
tues out of constitutional impulses, as if the sentinel bird or 
beast, watching in self-denial while his fellows are feeding, was 
virtuously benevolent, or that working any constitutional changes 
could regenerate moral character, we ask, what other than sel- 
fishness, which cares for nothing but its happiness, have we, in 
that which makes another happy because this makes yourself 
most happy? It is not that you find any self-approbation, but 
solely self-gratification, in your deeds of kindness, and your 
so-called benevolent conduct has no guidance towards any 
spiritual worthiness. Your sympathizing pity will be just as 
happy in giving happiness when it debases as when it dignifies 
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you, in relieving the suffering from righteous penalty as when 
from providential calamity. Your end is throughout your hap- 
piness, and their happiness only in a way that will gain yours, 
and such a morality or religion has no virtue or piety any better 
or worthier than the prudential economy which does good to 
others just when, and only when, it brings the highest gratifi- 
cation to yourself. 

But perhaps again it may be inquired, Is it not a truth that 
we are required to follow Christ through evil as well as good re- 
port, and endure persistent persecution here and look for eternal 
happiness hereafter; and now is not such enlightened and pru- 
dent selfishness itself true righteousness? Is not so parting 
with worldly enjoyment to get greater heavenly happiness, the 
very pathway we should urge the children of men to travel in 
order to be righteous and finally saved? Certainly there is not 
a little of such preaching, and apparently there is much of such 
practice, and which is taken as very pious and a certain pass- 
port to heavenly bliss. But the principle loses nothing of its 
essential selfishness or sinfulness by being carried over into the 
eternal world. It still wants bread, and follows Jesus over the 
Jordan of death to get it. Andwhy? Just because it is deemed 
the necessary course to secure the greatest happiness. It is 
taken that in the nature of the case we must sacrifice temporal 
happiness for eternal happiness, and so, shut up without alterna- 
tive, we make a virtue of necessity, and ‘bargain for heaven by 
paying for it here in worldly self-denial and painful mortifica- 
tions. The sentient soul wants eternal happiness, and your 
spiritual creed is, you must sacrifice so much here and you will 
get so much more hereafter, and so your piety is a prudential 
barter which knows ncthing of the dignity and integrity of moral 
character, and standing approved in God’s estimation. Worthy 
or not you have made your eternal happiness sure, and i in that 
you have gained all you sought. 

But can : selfishniess cover itself with such a wedding-garment, 
and so get in and sit down to the marriage-supper? It sought 
happiness any way and sharply bargained for it, and now all it 
wants of God is that he should give it, and all it wants heaven 
for is as a safe place to keep and enjoy it; and when we think 
of a selfishness so arrogant and insolent standing before the 
heart-searching Judge, is there another place in the universe 
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where it could make itself so detestable, and its sinful presence 
so intolerable. 

It extinguishes all reverence for Authority —Legitimate sover- 
eignty is venerable in itself, and awakens respect and reverence 
in the consciousness of every loyal subject. This reverential re- 
gard for authority and law is constitutional in humanity, and 
springs wholly from the spiritual and not at all from the sentient 
side of our being. It awakes in all by the same way and to the 
same end, whenever legitimate authority stands out in its own 
light in the consciousness. As it is with every impulse of con- 
science so this can be repressed and extinguished only by strong 
resistance and long continued stubbornness; and it will advance 
our design if we here exhibit concisely some of the prominent 
forms in which it makes itself manifest. 

Where authority legislates in pure sovereignty, with no reason 
given for the enactments, the subject needs nothing but a full 
conviction of the legitimacy of the authority, and he will feel 
bound by the positive command which brings no explanation of 
the precept. Essentially in sovereignty promulgating its impera- 
tive will, there is a right to obedience without at all telling why 
it so wills. The validity of the sovereignty admitted, the con- 
science answers to its claims and has respect for its require- 
ments in the hght of its own majesty and dignity. 

Again, when prompt and loyal obedience has been rendered 
to such positive command, and there is no expectation of any 
governmental acknowledgment nor reward, there will be felt, 
in the very consciousness of having been thus loyal, an inward 
complacency which no mercenary motive could have awakened, 
and no bestowment of compensative reward can increase. To 
such loyal spirit, the suspicion that self-interest or private ad- 
vantage had mingled their motives in with his loyalty would 
awaken self-debasement and shame. His inward satisfaction 
is solely in the respect and honor he has rendered to his sover- 
eign, and he asks for no pay in sentient gratification beyond the 
tranquility of pure spiritual approbation. His conscious loyalty 
is its own sufficient reward. 

Still further, when some token of the sovereign’s regard has 
been received, manifesting his acceptance of the service and ap- 
probation of the subject in rendering it, it is solely its communi- 
cation of the sovereign’s favor, and not any intrinsic preciousness 
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in the token sent, that excites a grateful exultation and allows a 
larger measure of self-respect in the communicated official 
respect. So any pledge of remembrance or badge of approving 
recognition, itself of no value or if of precious material not prized 
at all for its own sake, having this in it that your sovereign 
hereby signifies he deems you worthy of his special approbation, 
such approving testimonial has in it that which is more precious 
to loyalty than costly gems and gold. 

This respect for sovereignty has a yet more striking manifes- 
tation when a loyal subject has dishonored authority. A man 
whose controlling disposition is obedient and faithful has been 
off his guard and betrayed into some act of indiscretion or in- 
subordination, and he awakes in surprise to find his sovereign 
has been dishonored by his conduct, and all remembrance of 
the deed and reflection on the crime stings the spirit with self- 
reproach which is wholly unlike the fear of coming punishment. 
The dishonor to law and not the penalty of law is his burden. 
The “look” Jesus turned on denying Peter carried in it no 
threat of coming penal infliction, and imposed no sentient suf- 
fering, but it sent the quick conviction of his Master’s deep dis- 
approbation, and the tears awakened came from a bitterness of 
spirit, such as could be made to flow from no agony of sense. 

And lastly—the working of this reverence for authority some- 
times surprisingly comes out in the conduct of a conscience- 
stricken criminal. A man has perpetrated some bloody deed in 
darkness, and no witness lives but in his own consciousness. But 
he has hours of frightful remembrance that stir his spirit with 
convictions of guilt more intolerable than any of which he before 
supposed his moral being was capable. He cannot rest. He 
cannot soothe his spirit from any quarter. With no danger of 
detection and no dread of legal penalty, he has constantly within 
the pressure of the stern claim that “ blood should have blood.” 
The same regard for law and righteous authority which sends 
an excited community to find and arrest a murderer takes hold 
on the murderer himself, and with no avenger near—that he 
may ease his insupportable burden, and pacify the inward irre- 
sistible demands of justice—that guilty man becomes his own 
accuser, and chooses to meet his penal desert, rather than have 
that piercing voice of a brother’s blood ringing in his ears any 
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In such modes of manifestation, the spontaneous reverence 
for authority and the laws it enacts, is made to appear as 
springing direct from the rational side of humanity, while the 
impulses of appetite come from the sense ; and these the loyal 
disposition cherishes and strengthens, while the selfish dispo- 
sition, set supremely on happiness, represses and by long re- 
sistance extinguishes. By our clear discrimination between the 
working of the sentient soul and the rational spirit, we are 
beforehand prepared to expect just such results. We anticipate 
that seJfishness fixed on happiness, and regardless of worthiness, 
will stifle all the sacred spiritual emotions that stand in the 
way of self-indulgence. Righteous authority checks and con- 
trols gratification, and selfishness will have none of it. The only 
show of authority and law which selfishness will tolerate, is 
where they can be made to minister to its iaterests, and then if. 
uses them with as little respect for them as for any other instru- 
ment. A band of robbers may make their rules for regulating 
their depredations and distributing their plunder ; and they may 
keep faith with each other and scrupulously observe these con- 
ventional regulations, but no man among them can feel any re- 
spect for those rules which are merely for interest, nor have any 
reverence for the chief bandit who executes them. It is selfish- 
ness legislating for its own ends and setting up a factitious au- 
thority in its own behalf, and as with these outlaws from. all 
legitimate government, so with all cases of selfishness, law can 
be tolerated only as an instrument for greater happiness, and if 
it disturbs or diminishes happiness it will be hated and ulti- 
mately discarded. Happiness first and all law and authority 
subservient to happiness, and what in such made-up authority 
for the occasion, can there be which shall be worthy of respect 
and veneration? Obedience to law has no loyalty, and only 
prudential considerations of utility, and who can respect the 
mercenary motives which make and obey the government merely 
in self-interest? The law here does not govern selfishness and 
control happiness ; there is no question about any meetness for 
happiness in a precedent worthiness, and so law is only a tool 
for happiness to make and use as it may best subserve itself by 
it. ‘To selfishness itself authority is despicable if not subser- 
vient to selfish ends, and to all true loyalty it is then most des- 
picable and abominable. Nowhere can selfishness appear more 
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sinful than when making and obeying laws for its greater hap- 
piness. 

Selfishness unchecked will desolate the moral universe.—Selfish- 
ness augments in intensity by repeated indulgences, and if its 
power increase proportioned to the growing intensity of desire 
for gratification, it must in the end make a complete develop- 
ment of its essential nature, and thus its consummated process 
must ultimately disclose its inherent character. Following out 
its unchecked development is thus a legitimate method for test- 
ing its iniquity in its persistent tendency. 

We will thus suppose a human soul begins its activity in our 
sight, and its powes to get its gratifications grows as its wants 
multiply and its desires intensify, and the issue must at last 
disclose just what from the first has been in it and all along 
gradually coming out of it. A new-born child of fallen human 
parents will be innocent of all overt transgression, though in its 
condition there be the certainty that its opening agency will be 
with a selfish disposing toward happiness, and away from wor- 
thiness tobe happy. ‘This child awakes to the consciousness 
of craving appetites and desires, and with the first exhibitions 
of conscious activity we find it intent on indulgence and im- 
patient of restraint. To already gratified desires new wants 
succeed, and we now suppose it to have an unhindered progress 
in growing wishes and their quick fulfillment. We merely train 
and guide this child of immortality so prudently as to prevent 
a seli-destruction of its sentient susceptibilities, and secure that 
there shall be no destitution of objects subservient to enjoyment, 
and then let the development proce2d according to inner consti- 
tutional impulses. He grows up under parental nurture and the 
culture of daily intercourse with brothers and sisters and family 
inmates, and the selfishness of his disposition soon crops out in 
manifest efforts to get his gratification whether others get theirs 
or not, and whether he ought to have his or not. The indi- 
viduals of the household give way or are forced out of his way, 
and all must be ordered in ministration to his wishes. Parental 
authority must be exercised for his happiness ard wholly in his 
interest. His wants are expressed in clamorous cries, then in 
importunate asking, soon in sturdy demanding, and at length 
openly and violently contending for what he wants; and the 
early disposing is now the fixed persistent purpose to have his 
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way. The domestic disturbance is only quieted by turning all 
movements in the course of his capricious but unyielding likes 
and dislikes. 

He grows up a youth mingling in with other youthful com- 
panions, and the same free scope is given to his selfishness, and 
all his fellows yield to him and become obsequious ministers to 
his pleasure. He then attains to manhood, stronger in passion 
as in body and will, and the neighborhood is agitated and al- 
lowed no rest till coerced into the measures which are to make 
him happy. Past possessions make anticipated ones the more 
necessary for him, and thus posts of power and stations of offi- 
cial authority must be given to him, till the town, the state, 
the nation, adjoining countries, the earth and the ocean are all 
his to use and control as he pleases. He makes no inquiry 
what will give to him dignity and worth, but how to be happy. 
He encounters opposing social customs, municipal regulations, 
statute law and civil authority, and these are used as family and 
neighborhood claims have been, sustained as they subserve and 
discarded as they hinder his chosen enjoyments. ‘Then, not 
only man and the interests of society but nature must come into 
his service. The elements, the seasons, the series of causes and 
events must dohis bidding. The winds may not blow, nor the 
sun shine, nor the planets roll but for hishappiness, and physical 
law must be as yielding to his wishes as have been the voluntary 
agencies of man. 

This indulged soul is then taken from the flesh and goes over 
within the spirit world. The same selfishness bears sway and 
insists on being happy first of all. He meets an angel on a 
heavenly mission and that angel yields the way to his interests, 
that this new ccmer to his spiritual abode may first be gratified. 
Successively all the host of spirits fall in and wait on his claims 
for indulgence. 

But selfishness has not yet its full development. This soul 
which in any way will have his wishes gratified, now encounters 
“the Ancient of Days” who filis “ the great white throne ” and 
we still suppose it to have power equal to the attainment of its 
end and make its final conquest. The authority which has ruled 
the universe is conceived to be now ruled by this selfish will 
which controls all things in subserviency to self-gratification. 
Selfishness reigns for its happiness’ sake and nothing works to 
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the end of approbation for its worthiness’ sake, and the moral 
universe is desolate. We here know just what selfishness ever 
is, for it has had its own way and revealed itself in what it has 
done. Its consummation discloses that itis “ exceedingly sin- 
ful,” but it is just at last as it was in its beginning, essentially the 
same hateful and abominable thing when it first put its foct upon 
a brother’s or a sister’s right, as when we now suppose it to tread 
the eternal throne beneath it. It has all along been as truly 
against God as in this taking to itself the universal sceptre by 
a usurpation in the end of happiness. ; 


How RESUKE SUCH SUPPOSED SELFISH USURPATION QF UNIVERSAL 
GOVERNMENT ?—In the light of worthiness to be happy as the 
ultimate end of action, we have seen how essentially sinful all 
selfishness is and thus open to righteous rebuke and condem- 
nation, and have followed it out to its unchecked consummation 
in prostrating all moral government beneath it, that we might, 
in its full development, have its true character more thoroughly 
exposed ; and in such test of selfishness we have no need to in- 
quire, how rebuke such full-grown and finally successful selfish- 
ness ? for its usurpation of all authority has set every right and 
claim of the moral universe against it and in indignant condem- 
nation of it. The selfish usurper has within himself perpetual 
disapprobation for thus opening his way to universal gratifica- 
tion. He knows himself to be most unworthy in the very posi- 
tion that is to make him most happy. 

But how, on the other hand, if we put happiness as the ulti- 
mate end of action, can there come any effectual rebuke for such 
supposed usurpation? Happiness, put as ultimate end for the 
disposing of all voluntary agency, necessarily precludes the ap- 
plication of any test as determinative of different kinds of hap- 
piness. If there be one sort of happiness which is good and 
another which is evil, there is a rule beyond the happiness de- 
termining its peculiarity, and giving intrinsic excellence and dig- 
nity to one and baseness and infamy to another, and the dis- 
posing of the agency will take its character from something 
wholly transcending the happiness. Happiness will then not 
be ultimate rule, but worthiness tobe happy. Where happiness 
is ultimate, all possible questions of difference in happiness 
must relate solely to degree a not to kind, and in thus restrict- 
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ing all variety to degrees, the ultimate controlling consideration 
must be the greater amount on the whole, universally and for- 
ever. The very greatest conceivable may, from the nature of 
the case, be unattainable, and so the ultimate end to the agent 
must be the greatest happiness on the whole. There can be no 
question of the kind of happiness as selfish or benevolent, sinful 
or holy, base or worthy, since the greatest attainable amount of 
happiness on the whole, as ultimate end, makes the agent 
benevolent, and holy, and worthy. ~The happiest universe of 
conscious beings is, on the sole consideration of the amount of 
happiness, every way the best universe. 

Can then any ultimate end in happiness give rebuke to this supposed 
selfish usurper ?—The rebuke, to have point and force, must con- 
vict of wrongfully taking and keeping the dominion from the 
former ruler, and this in the light of the greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole. We will then fairly and fully apply 
such rebukesas ultimate end in happiness may give, and we shall 
see what pungeney and power they may have in the conscious 
conviction of this supposed selfish usurper of universal dominion. 
The ruler, as such, stands supreme over all the realm; not 
merely of more importance than any other, but of more impor- 
tance than all others; he is the centre ofthe system, and his 
sway must preponderate all that the system can oppose to him. 

The fair rebuke to be first applied is, that the usurping ruler 
is selfish ; as he attained, so he persistently administers, the 
government to the end of his own interest. But the answer at 
hand is as fair and quite conclusive—that supreme regard 
should be maintained toward the happiness of the ruler himself. 
He is greater than all and must seek his happiness first and 
highest, or the greatest attainable happiness on the whole can- 
not be secured. The former ruler was necessarily in the same 
way selfish, and selfishness seeking its own happiness first is 
right and honorable, when in so doing it gets greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole. 

A next fair rebuke to this latter ruler is, that he is a usurper, 
and has taken what was of right another’s possession. The fair 
answer is also ready—in that the only right to rule at all is, that 
the ruler get the highest attainable happiness on the whole. 
The former ruler no more surely had this right than the latter, 
for the Jatter is supposed to have had the power to take the 
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government, and must as surely administer it efficiently for its 
end; and if greatest attainable happiness be perpetual it is no 
more the right of one than another, and is as indifferent as_be- 
tween serving the body with the right hand or the left. Usur- 
pation has no dishonor in it where it keeps constant the highest 
possible happiness for all and always. 

A further rebuke may be given to the latter ruler, that he is 
a revolutionist both in politics and morals, for he not only 
changes the sovereignty to himself, but inasmuch as his consti- 
tutional gratifications differ from those of the former ruler, he 
changes the very course and order of highest happiness, and 
what was the way to it before is turned to a very different way 
now, and therein the very essence of vice and of virtue have been 
altered. But the defensive reply is, that no change is an evil 
which does not diminish the sum total of happiness. Unhappi- 
ness is the only evil, and the greatest happiness possible is con- 
served in this course of changes. The ruling principle of ulti- 
mate end does not change, and so the ruler must ever regard his 
own happiness most, for this is of most importance on the whole, 
and the subject must be willing to endure unhappiness when the 
greater good on the whole is subserved by it. This was so in 
the former dispensation, and must be so whoever may rule. If 
revolution to any extent take place, it cannot be deserving of 
rebuke if it conserve the full measure of highest possible happi- 
ness on the whole. 

But finally, it may be alleged against the latter ruler, that if 
indeed he is now administering the government righteously, he 
at least attained it wickedly. But how wickedly attained? may 
be the prompt reply. In our supposition, in the light of worthi- 
ness to be happy as ultimate end, we made the power of selfish- 
ness to grow up gradually that we might better observe its in- 
creasing wickedness, but now in the light of greatest attainable 
happiness on the whole as ultimate end, his own happiness 
should have been regarded by himself and by his ruler propor- 
tionate to his growing power and importance, and when able, 
quickly or slowly, to take the throne and give greatest happiness 
on the whole to all, neither the former ruler nor his subjects 
could of right make any opposition to him. His right was at 
least equal to any, and gave no room for rebuke from any, and 
when he took the government for the attainment of greatest 
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happiness on the whole, he was as far beyond the reach of all 
just censure as he has since been in so administering it. 

In so completely shielding successful selfishness from all re- 
buke in the end of greatest happiness, we have effectually exposed 
the speculative absurdity and the practical iniquity of making 
happiness an ultimate end of action. Prudential selfishness be- 
comes in this the sum of all virtue, and ultimate end in gratifi- 
tion becomes the sole ground for approbation. The measure of 
happiness determines the worthiness, and therefore no matter 
by whom nor in what way the highest practicable sum total of 
happiness may be attained, there is in that the highest dignity 
and desert of universal approbation. Having made this expo- 
sure by the unseemly supposition of successful selfishness, we 
may now dismiss the fiction of its usurpation of all rule, and 
take the ground intelligently that the Most High governs eter- 
nally in the ultimate end of his own dignity. There remains 
then for the regulation of righteous rebuke in seeking gratifica- 
tion selfishly, this only consideration :— 

What regard may man have to happiness as motive for action ?— 
Though happiness must not be ultimate end, still it will not per- 
mit itself to be wholly thrown out of account and disregarded, 
for the human constitution has in it the irrepressible yearning 
for it. Man is both sentient soul and rational spirit; the former 
prompts to happiness, the latter is imperative for worthiness ; 
and as the immortal spirit secures also immortality to the sen- 
tient soul, so the desire for happiness will remain in that soul 
forever. How then shall constitutional impulses to gratification 
be regulated ? 

We answer: the rational spirit is in the likeness of God, its 
Creator, and in knowing itself it knows what its intrinsic excel- 
lency claims from itself in the disposal of all its activity, and 
thus that it is its rightful prerogative to control every desire of 
the sentient soul. In this is man’s liberty and free-agency, that 
his reason can restrain and regulate his sense. Questions of 
expediency, utility, economy, prudence, belong to the sentient, 
and those of duty, dignity, integrity, and obligation, belong to 
the spiritual ; and when the former are in conflict with the latter, 
they must be put and kept thoroughly in subjection. Such 
general statement is here sufficient for the regulation of all hap- 
piness, without specific detail. No possible desire may be 
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allowed gratification against the spirit’s approbation. If happi- 
ness stand only against unhappiness, then wiil the spirit dictate 
that the former be taken, and so that expediency, utility, 
economy, and prudence be practised rather than their opposites ; 
but when happiness, in any shape of expediency, utility, economy, 
or prudence, comes in conflict with duty, dignity, integrity or 
obligation, the happiness is at once and forever to be sacrificed 
to the worthiness of the spirit. 

So also in reference to others ; their happiness is to be sought 
whenever happiness and misery stand alone in opposition ; but 
their worthiness and virtue must be sought before and even 
against any gratifications whatsoever. Charily must feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, minister to the sick and suffering ; 
but before all this, the claim of charity is to seek their virtue 
and piety by preaching the gospel to the poor. As we may not 
for ourselves, so also not for others may we seek happiness 
above worthiness of character. 

The great result is universally this—Seek happiness first, and 
we must inevitably lose it. Wecan in this be only selfish, and 
never righteous. If even the happiness with which we may ex- 
pect God will reward us for being righteous, is the ultimate 
motive to be righteous, this is but saying that our righteousness 
is nothing but a means to happiness, and if we could as well be 
happy by being, wicked we would be wicked. No disposition 
could be more selfish and sinful, and in such a state God will 
not long permit us to be happy. He may exercise his patience 
toward us for awhile for Jesus’ sake, but he cannot allow it long 
to last. At length he must vindicate his own righteousness in 
making us unhappy and keeping us unhappy as we persist in our 
selfishness. 

But, first seek to be worthy of happiness, and we shall surely 
gain it. Nothing then hinders God in his paternal love from 
making us happy. It will magnify his glory and gain the praise 
of all the good, that he gives happiness to such loyal spirits. 
Heavenly riches and pleasures, as well as heavenly employ- 
ments, lie open to us, and we may eternally have their enjoy- 
ment in connection with our conscious self-approbation, and 
with God’s manifested favor. It is the old truth : “Whosoever 
avill save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 
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Art. IIIl.—_THE -FIRST SEVEN SULTANS OF THE OTTO- 
MAN DYNASTY. 


By Rev. Cyrus Hamuin, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople. 


Tre Osmanlee or Ottoman Turks were an obscure tribe of Tar- 
tars, afeeble fragment of the Seljukian Kingdom of the Turks. 
Before tracing the rise and marvelous progress of this power, 
let us glance at the state of the Oriental countries when Osmaa 
or Othman was born. It carries us back to the middle of the 
13th century. We should then find Constantinople in the hands 
of the Italian.and French crusaders. These vast armies, on their 
way to rescue the holy sepulchre, had stopped to conquer and 
sack the capital of a Christian power which common sense should 
have led them to strengthen rather than destroy. 

For more than sixty years, from 1201 to 1263, they held pos- 
session, committing the most destructive ravages upon the im- 
perial treasures and all the works of Byzantine art. In 1263 
the Greeks regained their capital and expelled the Latin cru- 
saders. Michael Palaeologos ascended the throne, but the By- 
zantine Empire was past restoring to unity and power. In the 
midst of great magnificence and lavish expenditure at the court 
and capital, there were misery, exhaustion and mal-administra- 
tion in the provinces. The governors became nearly independent 
nobles, and executed or defied the imperial orders as they chose. 

This system of half independent provinces had grown up dur- 
ing the sixty years of Latin rule, when resistance to orders from 
the capital was patriotism. It taught them, however, a bad 
lesson. It continued after the Palaeologi were restored to power. - 
Thus the Byzantine Empire became a mere collection of jgalous 
provinces, often as ready to unite with the common enemy for 
any selfish purpose as against him. It was, moreover, an age of 
superstition préeminently. The Christianity of the Oriental 
world was not far removed from the old idolatry, except in the 
use of names. The belief in charms and dead men’s bones, and 
magic and dreams and signs and ghosts, was universal, and kept. 
the mind in a state of servile and cowardly subjection. 

Thus the Byzantine Empire, the first Christian empire in the 
world, which stood firm while Rome fell, was hastening to rem- 
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ediless ruin, destroyed rather by Christian than Moslem hands. 
This state of Byzantine demoralization must always be kept in 
mind, when one looks at the rapid rise of the Ottoman power. 
During this same period, the 13th century, another empire was 
crumbling to pieces. It must be remembered that the Ottoman 
is not the only Turkish power that has existed. 

About the middle of the 11th century, the Seljukian Turks 
under Toghrul Bey, crossed the Euphrates, took possession of 
Bagdad, and extinguished the Caliphate. This Seljukian dynasty, 
under Alp-Arslan and Molek-Shah, acquired in 150 years (half 
of the 11th and whole of the 12th century) a power and glory 
which seemed destined to control all western Asia. But in the 
13th century, this dynasty extinguished itself. Instead of kill- 
ing off all the extra heirs to the throne, which became the policy 
and safety of the Ottomans, it divided up its rich inheritance 
among its numerous heirs, who fell into fierce and bloody dis- 
putes with each other. Instead of a unit the great empire had 
become ten fractions, and these fragments were dashing in pieces 
against each other. 

The whole Oriental world, then, at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, was waiting for a master. The Greek Empire was too far 
gone to seize the occasion and rise to power. The court was 
occupied with its fading splendors, its bitter, factious and bloody 
rivalries. Its provincial governors, as destitute of patriotism as 
of Christianity, would often contract alliances with Mohamme- 
dan neighbors against a Christian rival. 

The Seljukian Empire of the Turks, and the Byzantine Empire 
of the Greeks, alike needed and awaited a reconstruction. Here 
we have one of the lessons of history that nations fall from in- 
ternal decay and disease, and accomplish their own ruin before 
the foreign enemy appears. 

The vigorous arm that was to commence the work of building 
a mighty empire from the fragments of these falling powers, 
was that of Osman, the son of a Turkish chieftain, Hrtoghrul. 
His name, Osman or Othman, has given to the empire and race 
the names Ottoman and Osmanlee. He was born at Soegud, 
an obscure village in Bithynia, on the river Sokarias, in the year 
1258. His father was a wild shepherd chieftain, whose wealth 
consisted in horses, flocks and herds, and trenchant scimitars. 
The foreign luxuries he enjoyed were obtained by the sale of 
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butter, cheese, colored goat skins, and smoked beef. Ertoghrul 
was a favorite with the Seljukian prince Alladin, who often ad- 
vanced his interests without a suspicion of the great future of 
his race. 

Osman early displayed the traits of insatiable ambition, per- 
sonal courage, and sometimes of savage barbarity. Having 
once called a council of war, in regard to a contemplated attack 
upon Koiprihissar, his aged uncle, Dundar, a white-bearded 
veteran of ninety years, who had always been a faithful cham- 
pion of the family interests, warmly opposed the design. Os- 
man in reply sent an arrow to his heart, and poured into the 
midst of the council the blood of a venerable kinsman and faith- 
ful friend. He, however, often displayed generous qualities. 
The manner in which he won his beautiful wife, Malkhatoon, 
(angelic lady), is quite a romance. When he sought her from 
the old Sheikh Edebali, her father, he was rejected. For two 
whole years he tried to prove himself worthy of the beautiful 
daughter of the crabbed old man, but in vain. The old Sheikh 
had great faith in dreams, and Osman dreamed out a magnifi- 
cent future for his race, under Oriental symbols of deep signifi- 
cance, upon which the pious Sheikh gave him Angelina. 

Dream or prophecy, there has rarely been a more remarkable 
fulfilment. Their progeny have governed the fairest portions of 
the world, in western Asia and Europe, for almost 600 years, 
without one permanent break in the line of succession; while 
EKuropean dynasties have in that time risen and disappeared, 
thrones have been dashed in pieces, kings made and unmade, 
and, at the present day, discrowned emperors and kings are wait- 
ing for more thrones than the world will probably offer them. 

Osman began to develop the lust of conquest while sti!l under 
his father, Ertoghrul. He took the fortress of Kaladja, at the 
foot of Ermeni Dagh, and Anglacoma, the capital of a Greek 
Seignorie. About this time his father died, 1288, leaving Osman, 
at the age of thirty, to pursue untrammelled his ambitious plans. 
He soon gained possession of the strong places, Tarakli, Koinik, 
Moadreni, and returned to establish his headquarters at Karad- 
jahissar. He had filled his treasury with spoils, he had trebled 
his territory, and the rich fields of Bithynia were all before him. 

The Greek governors and princes were at length aroused by 
his advancing power and wealth, and for five years presented to 
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him a united front which he could not break through. Being 
invited to the marriage festival of the Governor of Bilijik, he 
brought his followers and their scimitars along with him, killed 
the bridegroom, seized the bride—the princess Niloafu—and 
gave her to his son Orkhon. The river Niloafu, flowing through 
the plain of Broosa, takes its name from her. Women are so 
accustomed in the East to be given away, that they are oblivious 
to such things, and often become good wives to good mur- 
derers, as in this case. Osman followed this success by taking 
Yarhissar, Yenischeir, and Ainoegul. This brings us to the 
year 1299. Osman had until then acknowledged as his superior 
the Seljukian Sultan, Alladin. But at his death, in 1299, prayer 
was offered in the mosque for Osman, and he assumed the right 
of coining money. On this account most historians have dated 
the rise of the Ottoman dynasty and empire from this point. 
Some of the Osmanlee historians have dated it from the death 
of Ertoghrul, Osman’s father, in 1288. 

We may then justly say that the 13th century closed, and the 
14th opened, by the fall of the Seljukian Turkish Empire, and 
the founding of the Ottoman or Osmanlee Empire.* Jt then 
consisted of the rich, strong, compact country lying between 
Mount Olympus and the Black Sea, sprinkled all over with 
fortresses, as the oft recurring term Hissar (fortress, stronghold) 
indicates. It contained fine pasture lands and fertile valleys, a 
splendid climate and vast variety of productions. Itisthe garden 
of grapes, figs, olives, apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
and pomegranates, and is equally rich in cereals and vegetables. 

The chief places of this cradle of one of the great empires of 
the world were then, Karadjahissar, Eskischeir, Youndhissar, 
Bilijik, Anioegul and Yenischeir, all wrested from Greek lords 
who were disaffected towards the Byzantine Empire and were 
abandoned to their fate. He soon added to these possessions 
other strong places, until he had approached the long coveted 
city of Nice, the place of the first general council of the Christian 
Church. He wanted the prestige of making it his capital. Its 
thick walls, however, defied him. His forces were cavalry, and 
he had no power to assail such massive structures, which laughed 
at his arrows and scimitars. He erected a fortress near by, 


*The Turks prefer and use the term Osmanlee ; they have an excessive dislike to 
the names “Turk and Turkish,” as originating from a low tribe of miserable scalawags. 
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to watch it, distress it, and to be ready for some opportunity, 
by stratagem, or surprise, to rush in. 

The Governor of Broosa now became alarmed, and incited the 
Governors of Edrenas, Modenas, Kete, and Kestil, to go out and 
meet him. They were cut to pieces. He of Kete fled to the 
stronghold of Onlabad. Osman summoned the governor to give 
him up; which he consented to do, on condition that Osman 
would covenant never to cross the river Ryndocus. This he 
solemnly bound himself to observe, but was immediately found 
ravaging on the other side, having gone round it and not crossed 
over it. He had now cut his way to the shores of the Marmora, 
and taken possession of the Island Kololeumos, opposite the gulf 
of Modania, from whence, on a clear day, the spires and domes 
of Constantinople could be discerned in the horizon. 

All this did not rouse the Greeks to any noble and adequate 
effort to avert their coming doom. The Emperor Andronicus 
Palaeologus had a sister, Marie, who seemed to be his chief re- 
source in any emergency. He had already thrice affianced her for 
reasons of state, and he now offered her to the Grand Khan of 
the Moguls, if he would drive back the Turks. The Khan ac- 
cepted the offer, and threatened Osman, who answered by seiz- 
ing Tricokea, very important to Nice, and Subludja on the base 
of Mount Olympus. He also extended his raids down the So- 
karius and Lake Lebandja, and seized all the strong places to 
within a few miles of Nicomedia. He next turned his attention 
to Broosa. This beautiful city and very strong place, according 
to Pliny, was built by Prusios, King of Bithynia, under the im- 
mediate direction of Hannibal, who had fled to him for refuge 
from the Romans. Its abundant waters, the richness of the 
plain before it, the beauty and magnificence of its scenery, and 
its being the capital of the great province of Bithynia, all con- 
spired to make it a brilliant prize, both to the aged Osman and 
his son, the youthful Orkhon. The governor was a brave man, 
and he prepared to make a desperate defence. But before a 
blow was struck, an imperial order from Andronicus required 
him to surrender the city to Orkhon. The conditions were, leave 
to the inhabitants to depart with their effects to Ghemlik, and 
the payment of 30,000 ducats as a ransom from pillage. The 
memory of this infamous surrender of the finest city of Asia 
Minor, and the equally infamous ransom, was perpetuated ina 
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singular manner for nearly 300 years. It became the standard 
ransom of beleaguered cities, and all treaties of peace with foreign 
powers brought this amount as an honorary backshish, with the 
promise to repeat it annually. 

At the peace of Sitovorok, near Comorn, in 1606, Austria re- 
fused, and from that time forth sent no annual present to the 
Porte. After this the Christian powers of Europe began to 
treat on terms of equality with the terrible Sultans. 

If we now ask for a philosophical explanation of the remarkable 
progress of the Turks toempire, it is not to befound in the genius. 
of the commander. He led wild, and doubtless brave, but un- 
disciplined troops. It was a fair and open fight between Chris- 
tian and Moslem peoples and interests. As to the art and 
material of war, the older civilization of the Byzantine Empire 
must have had greatly the advantage. But on the Moslem side 
was unity, on the Christian disunion. On the Moslem side, two 
grand animating doctrines of natural and revealed religion, ap- 
pealing to and strengthening some of the noblest principles of 
our nature, the unity of God, and the supremacy of his will, 
reigned in every soul, raising it above the fear of death. On 
one side religion, reason, interest, and the strong passions of 
ambition and conquest, were in grim and terrible harmony ; on 
the other all was fragmentary, without order, without cohesion, 
without any moral force. Given these elements, and the result’ 
could not be other than it was. 

Thus Broosa ignobly fell in 1326. Orkhon hastened to lay 
the splendid trophy at the feet of the aged Osman. His mother, 
the once beautiful Malkatoon, had recently died. Her father, 
the Sheikh Edeboli, had also recently died at the age of 120, 
having witnessed such a fulfilment of Osman’s dream as had 
proved to him its divine origin. Osman congratulated his son 
on his splendid though bloodless conquest, committed to him 
his growing empire, recommended justice and clemency, and the 
propagation of the true faith, wished to have his tomb made in 
Broosa, and died at the age of 70, having reigned 27 years. 

Orkhon conveyed his father’s remains to Broosa, and having 
converted the church and monastery of St. David into a Mosque, 
he deposited them there; where also himself and the Princess 
Niloafu, the wife of his youth, and the daughter of Andronicus, 
the wife of his old age, were buried. It was a heavy marble 
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structure of the greatest solidity. The earthquake of 1855 shook 
it down like a thing of glass, smashing the imperial tombs to 
countless fragments. It had stood for eight centuries uninjured, 
and in one moment ceased to exist, arousing in Moslem hearts 
superstitious fears and forebodings. 

At the very commencement of his reign, Orkhon proposed a 
measure, which, had it been carried out, might have wholly 
changed the history of the Ottoman race, and largely of Europe. 
He had a brother Alladin, less of a warrior, but more of a states- 
man, given to study rather than arms, distinguished for prudence, 
moderation, good judgment and sagacity. Orkhon felt the weight 
of his superior character, and generously offered him at once half 
the empire. It was the same great error, about to he repeated, 
which had broken up the Seljukian dynasty, after it had risen 
to the highest splendor and power. Alladin had too much good 
sense to accept his offer, and demanded only a village in the 
valley of Kete. He finally consented, however, to be his vizier ; 
and the two brothers had each the sphere for which he was natu- 
rally adapted. Alladin gave himself at once to the organization 
of this vigorous nascent empire of fighting shepherds. He regu- 
lated by vigorous laws the coining of money, and the costumes 
to be worn by different classes and professions. Above all, he 
commenced the regular organization of a standing army. Hith- 
erto, all were soldiers, plunderers and shepherds. He estab- 
lished the profession of arms, appointed uniforms for different 
corps, and for officers of different grades. He fixed upon a regu- 
lar pay for officers and soldiers, and a distribution of spoils in 
war. ‘This was in advance of anything existing at that date in 
Europe. It was the cornerstone of the modern science of war. 
The real founder of the Ottoman Empire was neither Osman nor 
Orkhon, but Alladin. He made the wild and turbulent empire 
a well ordered and mighty state. In after times, many thousands 
of the Christian subjects of the Palaeologi put themselves under 
Ottoman rule for the better enjoyment of protection and justice. 
Due honor has never been given to him in European history, as 
the law-giver of an empire and the founder of regular standing 
armies. Another institution arose under this second Sultan; the 
terrible institution of the Janizaries. One thousand Christian 
youth of the finest, most athletic forms were chosen, subjected 
to the severest discipline, rewarded by high pay, and a large 
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share of booty, and made the very élite of the army. They soon 
made their name terrible, and their prowess decided many a 
bloody day when the Cross went down before the Crescent. This 
singular body of troops existed for almost 500 years, and Von 
Honemer estimates that in that time at least half a million 
Christian youth were incorporated into it, and wonderfully trans- 
formed into the most zealous fighters for Islam. Through the 
whole of the 14th and more than half of the 15th centuries this 
infernal policy was carried out, to recruit not only the Janizaries, 
but the army and the population. Women and children taken 
captive in war, and especially in the sack of cities, were incor- 
porated into the harems, and became an undistinguishable por- 
tion of the population. Moslem war supported itself and ex- 
hausted the enemy with a vengeance. 

Orkhon had now a more permanent, better organized, and 
better paid army, consisting of horse, foot and Janizary guards, 
than any monarch of Europe. He proceeded at once to make 
use of it. Nice fell; and over the altar, where the first Christian 
council was gathered, he carved with his sword, “God is God, 
and Mohammed is the prophet of God.” 

Nicomedia, Cyzicus, and other places shared the same fate, 
and he ravaged the country to the neighborhood of Chalcedon. 

Andronicus gathered all his forces, and went out against him 
with great magnificence and greater magniloquence, but his 
army was dispersed like a flock of birds, and he was glad to re- 
cross the Bosphorus in safety. Now began that long series of 
Turkish raids upon the European side of the Marmora and its. 
straits. The Greeks repelled them with unwonted vigor and 
courage. The emperor finally attempted to form an alliance, 
and gave Orkhon, at the age of sixty, his daughter in marriage. 
Tt did not allay the victorious career of the enemy. In 1857, 
Suleiman, Orkhon’s eldest son and heir, made a permanent lodge- 
ment on the European shore at Gallipoli, and thence spread 
rapidly over that part of Thrace. Suleiman was killed by a fall 
from his horse, and, soon after, the father died. Murad L., the 
second son, who had been kept in the greatest seclusion, stepped 
from virtual slavery toa throne. This third Sultan, though ab- 
solutely ignorant of letters, was none the less a conqueror. He 
added Karamania to his dominions, and some other fragments 
of the Seljukian Empire, and by him and his successors the whole 
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was absorbed, to the borders of Persia and the deserts of Arabia. 
He soon returned to Europe, and extended his domains north- 
ward and westward. The Greeks seemed paralyzed. Adrianople 
fell an easy prey, although it was the most important city of the 
Byzantine Empire after Constantinople. The Turkish historians 
speak of it and the surrounding country in such raptures, that 
there must have been a denser population and more cultivation 
of the soil than at present. Philippopolis followed Adrianople, 
and Murad saw his power made secure over all the country from 
the Hellespont to the Balkan Mountains, and round to the Black 
Sea. 

After this the Greek Emperor became rather his vassal than 
his ally or enemy. The Sultan for the most part treated him 
with cool contempt. When his son, Saoudji, united with An- 
dronicus, the Emperor’s son, in a double conspiracy against 
their fathers, he first seized his own son, had his eyes put out, 
and his head cut off, and then compelled the Emperor to put 
out the eyes of Andronicus and disinherit him ; to all which the 
humble Emperor submitted. 

After Thessaly and Macedonia were subdued, he turned his 
arms against Bulgaria, Servia, and Wallachia, with unimpeded 
success. At the battle of Koosova, Milosch Kabelovitsch pene- 
trated to Murad’s tent as a refugee, and stabbed him to the 
heart. His death did not save the Servians and their allies 
from a crushing defeat. His remains were conveyed to Broosa, 
and the mosque which he had built became his mausoleum. 
His ignorance, his piety, and his courage, are commemorated in 
Ottoman history. His ignorance gave his dynasty the imperial 
cypher called the Toughra. When called upon to sign the first 
treaty, he wet his hand in red ink and laid it upon the docu- 
ment. The middle fingers were held close together, the thumb 
and little finger spread. The imperial seal or cypher has ever 
since been an imitation of this. According to some, however, 
this hand-seal was an old custom of Tartar chiefs. His piety 
greatly developed the Dervish orders. He found the base of 
Mount Olympus covered with Greek monasteries; he kicked 
out the dirty and lazy monks, and filled them with dirtier and 
lazier dervishes. 

His courage and skill on the battle-field began to make 
Europe look with alarm toward the future. Murad had three 
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sons, Bajazid, Yakoob, and Saoudji. The latter, as above men- 
tioned, was tortured and put to death by his own father. Bajazid, 
the fourth Sultan of the dynasty, so suddenly called to the 
throne, immediately fell upon his brother Yakoob and put him 
to death. This looked rather bloody. The father puts to death 
one brother, and the eldest brother puts to death another. It 
must either be condemned or approved ; and the Moslem legis- 
lators chose the latter. It was finally established as a funda- 
mental law of the state, that the eldest son, on being called to 
the throne, should allow no rivals to exist who might disturb his 
reign. Montesquieu, in his work, “L’esprit des lois,” mentions 
this thinning of the heirs as a measure wise and necessary to a 
despotism. 

Bajazid ascended the throne in 1389, and reigned 14 years. 
He was called Yilderim (the thunderbolt) from the suddenness 
and ferocity with which he fell upon his brother and put him 
to death. He was true to the name in war. He fell like a 
thunderbolt upon Macedonia and Achaia, retook Salonique, 
which had been occupied by the Venetians, held Athens for a 
time, pressed the boundaries of his kingdom northward into 
Hungary and Servia, and resolved to have the control of both 
banks of the Danube. Sigismond, the violent king of Hungary, 
put forth all his power, and resorted to every possible alliance 
in order to drive him back. Bajazid approached Nicapolis, on 
the right bank of the Danube, with 150,000 men. Sigismond 
_ had assembled 60,000, a little more than one-third of his enemy. 
It was composed of Hungarians, with Wallachian, Bavarian, 
Bohemian, Styrian and French allies. It was to be a great de- 
cisive day, and the Christian forces made the attack with such 
desperate valor, that, had there been equal prudence and gener- 
alship, the day would have been gloriously won. The first line of 
Bajazid’s army was cut in pieces, and the Janizaries themselves 
repulsed. But, losing all order and caution in the intoxication 
of supposed victory, they gave the “ Yilderim” an opportunity 
to fall upon them in his own favorite way. The ten thousand 
Wallachian allies retired without striking a blow, and Lozcoyitch, 
commanding a splendid Hungarian corps, did the same, from per- 
sonal jealousy and hatred of Sigismond. Victory was changed to 
crushing defeat. Ten thousand prisoners remained in the victor’s 
hands, and Sigismond escaped with cifficulty with the remainder 
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of his forces. When Bajazid rode over the battlefield the next 
day and saw it piled with such heaps of Moslem slain, among 
which were thousands of his bravest and best, he shed tears of 
bitter grief and rage, and swore terrible vengeance. He gave 
the monstrous and inhuman order to lead out the ten thousand 
prisoners to death. The massacre began at sunrise and con- 
tinued till four o’clock. His own highest officers, unable longer 
to endure the horrid spectacle, fell at his feet and implored com- 
passion for the survivors. But not until the blood of ten thou- 
sand was mingled with the blood of his fallen warriors was his 
infernal vengeance appeased. He followed up his victory by 
marching into Styria, and along the bank of the Drone carry- 
ing fire and destruction over all the land. At the close of the 
campaign, he returned to his capital, and resolved next to finish 
with the Byzantine Empire and Emperor. He had reduced him 
to narrow domains. He had built a fortress at Anadoli Hissar, 
in order to control the Bosphorus. He had compelled him to 
give up a church to be changed into a mosque, and to receive a 
Turkish Kadi within the walls to judge the faithful according to 
Turkish law. The following note to the emperor gives us a 
specimen of his haughty, imperious nature : 

“When I dethroned your predecessor Manuel, it was not in 
your interest, but in mine. If then you will remain my friend, 
you must put off your crown and I will give you a better office. 
But if not, I swear by the one God and his prophet that I will 
not spare a soul in the city, but I will exterminate you all.” 

The emperor gave him a firm and moderate reply, and pre- 
pared for another siege. The “Thunderbolt” was about to fall, 
when a cloud suddenly arose in the Kast with heavier thunder 
than his own. It was Timour Khan, or Tamerlane, who, having 
conquered India, Georgia, and Persia, enveloping every land in 
blood, had now swept down upon Asia Minor with irresistible 
force. He advanced upon Sivas, which was strongly garrisoned 
and commanded by Ertoghrul, a favorite son of Bajazid. In 
18 days Tamerlane forced the city to surrender, and then put 
most of the inhabitants, even women and children, to the most 
horrible deaths. Ertoghrul was made to grace his triumph a few 
days, and was then executed with cruel tortures. Consternation 
and despair spread over the country before him. One city sent 
out all its children, boys and girls, with songs of welcome and 
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chaplets of flowers, hoping to propitiate the conqueror and claim 
his protection. The sight of so much innocence and beauty 
only aroused the tiger’s thirst. “What means this bleating?” 
said he, “Ride them down!” and his obedient squadrons swept 
over them, and trod their palpitating forms into the dust. 

Yilderim knew well that he had now a mightier foe than 
Sigismond to deal with, and that his empire and his dynasty 
were at stake. He showed, however, no signs of fear. He re- 
solved to meet the coming shock with a force that should roll it 
back in confusion and blood. He withdrew all his veteran troops 
and best commanders from his European possessions, uncover- 
ing his entire European frontier. 

He called his five sons, Suleiman, Mousa, Mohammed, Isa 
and Moustapha, all tried and valiant commanders, worthy of the 
race of Osman, to avenge with him their brother’s shameful and 
cruel death. He called from Europe his Graud Vizier, Aali Pasha, 
with ten thousand Janizaries, who had decided many a bloody 
day. 

The Begler Bey Timourtash, and his son, Yakhshé Bey, his 
chief Eunuch, Ali Bey, and his grand chamberlain, Ferouz Bey, 
were all chosen men upon whom he could rely in danger, and 
who were as coo! and steady in battle as in council. He had 
also a large and valuable body of auxiliary Servians, under the 
command of their tried and valiant leaders Lazar and Etienne. 
Of more doubtful loyalty were the chiefs of Asiatic Provinces, 
the Seljoukian princes and Tartars, of whom he had a large 
number, hitherto faithful against Christians. Would they be 
equally so against their own race? Bajazid looked with the ut- 
most confidence upon his army, 120,000 strong, all veteran 
troops, under experienced and able commanders, and he could 
wield the whole as easily as his own scimitar. With it he was 
confident of cutting to pieces Timour’s unwieldy force of 800,000 
men. But Bajazid was destined to make the most unaccounta- 
ble mistakes, the most inexplicable blunders, as the terrible 
contest confronted him close at hand. He had amassed vast 
treasures in Broosa, but his army had not been paid. His 
elder sons, bis Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, and Timourtash, fell at 
his feet and begged him to pour out his treasures upon the 
army, and send every officer and man into the contest under the 
enthusiasm of gratitude. And gee as the Seljouk chiefs, 
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of kindred blood with Timour’s army, would be tampered with 
by him, their pay should be full and prompt. He spurned their 
wise counsel, and resolved to pay nothing except to the survi- 
vors of the contest. Bajazid was guilty of another piece of folly. 
Tamerlane had offered to treat with him as equal with equal, 
and avoid the bloody, contest: He knew the valor and prowess 
of Bajazid, and held his military skill in admiration. Bajazid 
replied to him in terms the most insulting which language could 
furnish, even threatening to take possession of his harem, which 
excited the Tartar’s wrath to a frenzy of rage. Bajazid thus 
rushed on to the plains of Angora, to the north east of which 
Tamerlane had taken up a strong position, abandoning for this 
purpose the siege of Angora. The Sultan, instead of, seeing in 
this the military ability of his foe, interpreted it as a sign of 
fear and distrust. He neglected his usual cautious and well or- 
ganized mode of approaching an enemy, and when he formed 
his camp within a few miles of his enemy, he ordered, with in- 
conceivable folly, a grand hunt, on those waterless plains, in or- 
der to enclose and drive in.all the game within a vast circle. 
This called his whole army out of camp. Turkish historians 
affirm that five thousand men perished of heat, thirst, and sun- 
stroke in this most absurd expedition. When he returned to 
resume his position, it was too late, Tamerlane had made game 
of him, and was there before him. He must now fight without 
choice of time or ground. The bloody twentieth of July, 1402, 
arrived; Tamerlane, at 6 o’clock in the morning, after prostrating 
himself in prayer, uttered the piercing war cry, “Surun”’ (on- 
ward); and his countless squadrons re-echoing the cry, rushed 
upon the Turkish centre and left wing. This wing, occupied by 
the Servians, under Lazar and Etienne, received the furious 
charges of Tamerlane with unbroken front. Prince Aboubekr 
was sent with 30,000 horse to fall upon their rear, and was sent 
flying back. “ How like lions these devotees fight,” was the 
despairing exclamation of Tamerlane. The centre under Su- 
leiman, the heir apparent, repelled the most furious assaults with 
equal vigor. But the right wing, composed of Tartars and 
Asiatics, had been bought over by Tamerlane. It deserted, and 
passed over to the enemy, entirely uncovering the right centre. 
Tamerlane now became the “ Thunderbolt” and fell upon it with 
all his native impetuosity, and the resolve to chastise the inso- 
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lence of his foe. The whole army seemed to be enveloped in 
destruction. Etienne, perceiving the day to be irretrievably 
lost, cut his way with his heavy cavalry right athwart the ene- 
my, so as to cover Yilderim’s retreat. But he refused to recoil 
a foot, and with his 10,000 chosen Janizaries, resisted like gran- 
ite, through all the remainder of that long July day, the utmost 
efforts of Tamerlane. Heat, thirst, fatigue, and Tartar cavalry 
wore out at length his ten thousand mightiest men of battle. 
His bravest officers had fallen around him. His invincible 
phalanx had become a handful of weary men, darkness was 
coming on, and Yilderim at last turned to fly. His horse fell, 
Mohmoad Khan, a descendant of Genghis Khan, disarmed him, 
and Bajazid Yilderim became the prisoner of Tamerlane, July 
20th, 1402. The rigor which he had always shown to prisoners 
of war was now visited on him. He held the bridle of Tamer- 
lane’s horse, and assisted him to mount. According to some he 
was compelled to crouch, and give his back to the tyrant’s foot. 
But that he was carried round in an iron cage wherever Tamer- 
lane marched, is a story without foundation. He supported his 
captivity a little more than eight months, and died of chagrin 
and despair, March, 1403. 

Let us now follow the fate of the warlike sons of Bajazid. 
Moustapha disappeared on the fatal day, and was never found. 
It was long supposed that he had fled to some place of conceal- 
ment to wait for better days, but he had doubtless fallen among 
the ‘heaps of slain, and may have become the food of the vul- 
tures which always hovered in clouds along Tamerlane’s march. 
Suleiman, the eldest son, and commander of the centre, was 
rescued from the mélée by the Grand Vizier and Ltienne with the 
Servian cavalry covering his retreat. Tamerlane ordered the 
Persian Mirza, Mohammed Sultan, one of his most dashing 
generals, to pursue with 30,000 horse and overtake him before 
he could reach Broosa, and seize the treasures of Bajazid. The 
fleeing Turkish and Servian horse were fully equal to the pur- 
suing Tartars. In five days Mohammed was at the gates of 
Broosa, having left 26,000 of his exhausted horsemen in the 
rear, but Suleiman had passed through before him, and without 
stopping for treasure had pressed on for the sea. On_ pressed 
also the Tartar horsemen, but he had safely, though barely, left 
the shore when his pursuers arrived. Thus ended one of the 
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swiftest flights and pursuits which history records. The Mirza 
turned back, pillaged and burned Broosa, and seized all those 
treasures which, rightly used, might bave changed the fortunes 
of the day. The harem of Bajazid, and the fiancée of his son 
Moustapha, fell into the conqueror’s hands with poetic justice. 
Nice, Ghemlik, and all the surrounding country, became a vast 
smoking altar of fire and blood, upon which -were thrown Chris- 
tian and Moslem without distinction. 

Mohammed, the youngest son, was rescued by Bajazid Pasha, 
The intrepid Pasha, and equally intrepid young man, cut their 
way through the enemy, and although hotly pursued, they reached 
Amasia, andthere made a successful stand. He afterwards pro- 
pitiated Timour, and was left in the possession of that stronghold. 

Another son, Isa, took refuge among the mountains of Olym- 
pus, and remained nearly a year in concealment. Mousa was 
taken prisoner, and shared the captivity of his father. 

Tamerlane, having ravaged the country as far as Smyrna, re- 
turned to Samarcand, still dreaming of universal empire. He 
had destroyed, as he believed, the mighty Empire of the Sultans 
in the West, and he would now take the great Empire of China 
in the far Kast. He died on the way, about two years after his 
great captive, Bajazid. The battle of Angora was his last great 
achievement, and this battle may be said to have closed the 
history of these two men of blood, Tamerlane and Bajazid. No 
other battle in history has terminated two such careers. 

The brilliant Empire of the Sultans was now in the dust. Let 
us pass over it and survey its fragments. After Tamerlane re- 
tired, some of the Seljoukian provinces recovered their indepen- 
dence, and the Empire in Western Asia lost a large portion of 
its conquered territories. In Europe, the Venetians, Bulgarians 
and Wallachians resumed some part of what they had lost. But 
all European Turkey let slip the golden opportunity of recover- 
ing freedom, simply because both government and people had 
sunk too low to rise. But the sons of Bajazid soon began to 
show that the Yilderim was still in their blood. Suleiman, as 
we have seen, escaped his sixty thousand pursuers, and crossing 
the Marmora into Europe, proclaimed himself Sultan at Adrian- 
ople—a city which had already become as much the capital as 
Broosa. Mohammed began to extend his power from Amasia. 
He put down the brigandage which followed the track of the 
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retiring Tartars, and with great ability extended his influence 
over all the surrounding country. He was surnamed “Cheleby,” 
“the gentleman,” from his personal appearance, and graceful 
and pleasing address. 

Isa came out from the fastnesses of Olympus, and began 
to restore the burned and ravaged and desolate city and plain 
of Broosa. Mousa, after his father’s death, was honorably re- 
tored to liberty. He made court to the Greek Emperor inorder 
to find a “point d’apput” against his jealous brothers. Isa was 
overthrown by Mohammed, and fied again to the mountains. 
He disappeared among the mountains of Karamania, and his 
fate, like that of his brother Moustapha, is unknown. 

Mousa, with the aid of thé Greeks, formed a party against his 
eldest brother, Suleiman, who had many noble qualities, but 
whose drunkenness and debauchery proved his ruin. After long 
and blocdy struggles he fled from Adrianople, besieged by 
Mousa. As he passed through a village, five brothers joined his 
flight, intending to act asa guard. He distrusted them, and 
sent an arrow to the heart of one, then of another. The three 
enraged survivors killed him and cut.off his head ; for which 
not only they but all their village were burned alive by the vic- 
torious Mousa. He then began to chastise the rebellious vas- 
sals, and finally laid siege to Constantinople itself, for having so 
weakly endeavored to compass his ruin. This was the third 
regular siege of the Byzantine capital by the Sultans of this 
dynasty. 

Mohammed passed over from Asia, and raised the siege. He 
feared his brother Mousa, but not the Greek Emperor. Mousa, 
becoming in his misfortunes still more cruel and barbarous, the 
brutality of his nature predominating over all better traits, was 
finally abandoned by all his partisans. Losing his right hand 
in his last conflict, he fled into Wallachia, where, according so 
some, he was strangled ; according to others he perished in a 
morass. 

Mohammed now reigned alone, the sole representative of the 
bloody house of Yilderim. He is generally regarded by Otto- 
man historians as the direct successor of Bajazid, and the ten 
years of contest are regarded as an interregnum of confusion 


and blood. 


He was readily acknowledged by all the Osmanlee Turks as 
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the fifth Sultan of the dynasty. He at once and with great 
ability began to conciliate the Christian powers, whom he had 
good cause to fear, and who might then have easily driven him 
-across the Bosphorus had there been any virtue left. 

The panting Empire needed rest, but the Asiatic provinces 
began to revolt, and for eight years more Western Asia drank 
the bitter cups of war, pestilence and famine. He succeeded, 
however, in reuniting all these fragments. He suppressed the 
revolt of the Dervishes, a fanatical and formidable religious 
movement. He completed the great Mosque of Ooloo, Djami 
in Broosa, commenced by Murad and Bajazid, and one nearly 
as large at Adrianople, commenced by Suleiman. He also con- 
structed Yeshil Djami and Yeshil Imaret in Broosa, the finest 
monuments of the age of the first Sultans. 

He died of apoplexy in 1421, and his death, by bold and even 
ridiculous expedients, was kept secret by the palace officers, un- 
til his son Murad II. could be brought from Amasia to Adrian- 
ople, when it was announced, forty-one days after the event, that 
Mohammed had died and his son Murad II. reigned in his stead. 
He was a youth of eighteen, and he hada prosperous reign of 
thirty years. 

Turkish literature dates from his reign. About110 years had 
passed since the death of Osman, the founder of the dynasty. | 
It had been a century of perpetual wars. Many colleges and 
schools connected with the principal mosques had been founded, 
and the time had now come, under the more peaceful reign of 
Murad IT., to reap the fruit. Osmanlee writers upon law, theo- 
logy, history, and poetry, were numerous and were encouraged 
by the honors and attentions bestowed upon them by the Sultan. 
Previous to his reign, artillery had been used by the Venetians 
and Germans, principally at sea. Murad introduced it to the 
army, and field batteries formed thenceforth a most destructive 
power in every army. Tho Turkish army retained its preémin- 
ence in artillery for a long period, and the skill and coolness of 
the Turks in the use of that arm is acknowledged to this day. 
‘Murad had long and bloody wars with Hungary. Hunyade 
often decimated his armies, and gained some splendid victories, 
but in the battle of Varna, and still more in that of Kogssova, the 
Sultan more than regained all that he had lost. Murad laid 
siege to Constantinople. He despised the Byzantine Empire, 
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and coveted its glorious capital. But the Greeks defended it 
with the most obstinate and heroic courage, and this fourth siege 
made by the Sultans proved as fruitless as the rest. It was dur- 
ing his reign, that the famous Albanian chieftain Scanderbeg 
commenced that revolt which for twenty-five years baffled all 
the power of Murad and his successors, and ended only with the 
death of the gallant and heroic chief. Towards the close of his 
reign, he resolved to give himself entirely to the repose and en- 
joyments of private life and accordingly placed the empire in 
the hands of his son Mohammed. He retired to his splendid 
residence in Magnesia, not far from Smyrna, having, as he be- 
lieved, finished his wars, consolidated his empire, and restored 
it to peace, prosperity and safety. But as soon as this was 
known in Hungary, the king violated the treaty, being urged to 
it by the Legate of the Pope, who defended the monstrous prin- 
ciple of “no obligation to keep faith with heretics and infidels!” 
Murad immediately resumed the throne to chastise this perfidy. 
When advancing to meet the Hungarians, the Turkish copy of 
the violated treaty was carried at the head of the army on the 
point of a spear. After inflicting a terrible chastisement upon 
the Hungarians, at the bloody and decisive battle of Varna, 
he retired again to his coveted repose, committing the supreme 
power, as before, to his son. Then soon followed the revolt of 
the Janizaries, the flower, and strength, and pride of the Turk- 
ish army. Again Murad rushed to the capital to save the 
army and the empire from confusion. A wiser, firmer and more 
conciliatory character was needed, than his brave and able, 
but passionate and dissolute son possessed. He soon restored 
order, and is the only Emperor warrior who twice voluntarily 
resigned, and was twice called to resume supreme power. He 
died suddenly of apoplexy, in the midst of a feast, Feb. 5, 
1451, leaving the empire prosperous and strong, to his son 
Mohammed. 

Mohammed II. had already twice'had a brief taste of imperial 
power, and he now resolved to have no one who could again dis- 
possess him. He accordingly put to death his only brother, and 
then destroyed also the instruments of his cruelty, thinking to wash 
his hands from blood in blood. He was now twenty-one years 
old, but had already proved himself cruel, remorseless, ambitious 
and utterly faithless; no oath or promise being of the slightest 
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value against avy interest or pleasure. These characteristics 
were steadily confirmed and developed through the whole course 
of his life of conquest and blood. He came to the throne with 
one dream of glory to inspire all his actions. This was the tak- 
ing of Constantinople, and making it the capital of his empire. 
It had been unsuccessfully besieged about fifty times; four times 
by his own ancestors, and was called the impregnable. He re- 
solved that the fifth Ottoman siege should be the last. He had 
the most powerful artillery in the world, and he could demolish 
walls unassailable by other means. He established the most 
friendly relations possible with other powers, that he might be 
able to direct his whole force upon Constantinople. 

In March 1452, he commenced the building of the fortress of 
Roomelie Hissar, on the European bank of the Bosphorus, right 
opposite the Asiatic Hissar built by Bajazid Yilderim. It was 
finished by 6,000 workmen in three months, and mounted by 
heavier cannon than had ever been used. A Venetian vessel, 
attempting to run the blockade, was sunk by a single ball, 18 
inches in diameter. The sailors gained the shore, and were flayed 
alive by Mohammed’s orders. The Byzantine Emperor, Con- 
stantine Paleologus, having exhausted all measures, even the 
most humiliating, to keep the peace, saw that he had nothing 
left but to prepare for war. His empire was reduced to the most 
pitiable condition. It had not only lost everything in Asia, but 
almosteverything in Europe. Adrianople had become the Turkish 
capital. The Turks had overrun the whole of Thrace. They 
held both banks of the Bosphorus, and both shores of the Mar- 
mora. Whatever of Macedonia, Epirus, Greece and the Greek 
islands, was still Byzantine, was separated from the capital, and 
destitute of all patriotism, unity and virtue. Religion had be- 
come a drivelling superstition, and civilization was with the 
Osmanlees. The Emperor sent embassies to all the courts of 
Europe for aid. He promised the Pope adherence to the Papal 
See, if he would only aid him; but not one of the powers of Eu- 
rope thought his empire worth helping, and the judgment was 
correct. It was past remedy. The only redeeming feature was 
the resolution with which the ill-starred Emperor prepared to 
meet the coming doom. The Sultan retired to pass the winter 
of 1452-53 at Adrianople, doubtful yet determined, moody and 
irascible, often plunging his scimitar into the hearts of faithful 
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servants and slaves for mere fancied offences. In the spring of 
1453, he gathered up his forces from Europe and Asia, 250,000 
strong, besides an uncounted host of camp followers. He out- 
numbered the forces of the Greek Emperor, twenty to one. For 
fifty-one days the storm of war beat upon the devoted city with 
unremitted fury. The mightiest artillery the world had then 
seen thundered against its walls. Mines were sunk to sap their 
foundations. Movable towers of battering rams rose on every 
side. All that was new and all that was old in the art of war 
united in this decisive struggle. The attacks by sea were mis- 
erable failures. The Greeks knocked in pieces the Turkish ves- 
sels like egg-shells. It gave rise to the saying among the Mos- 
lems that Allah had given the dominion of the seas to the un- 
believers, and of the land to the followers of the prophet. The 
beleaguered heroes within, undaunted by the fearful odds against 
them, repelled every assault, countermined every mine, and killed 
the delvers; and compelled Mohammed himself to express sur- 
prise aud admiration at their achievements. The Sultan, finding 
it impossible to break through the barriers at the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, or to appear with a ship upon the Marmora, re- 
sorted to a novel expedient, with eminent success. 

He consiructed a plank road from Beshiktash up to the sum- 
mit of the hill and thence down into the Golden Horn at Cassmi 
Pasha. Covering the road with grease, he made his soldiers drag 
over it seventy small vessels (Biremes) in the night, and plank- 
ing them over, lashed by fives or sixes together, he filled the 
port with these formidable gun-boats, which the Greeks made 
bold but fruitless efforts to destroy with Greek fire. 

n the 29th of May, 1453, the fina) assault was made, the city 
was taken, the last of the Paleologi fell with his face to the foe, 
and his capital was given up for three days to pillage and lust. 
Every church was sacked, every house was entered, and its in- 
mates led away into slavery. The fleet that could not face the 
enemy on the sea was loaded to the water's edge with booty 
and captives to be carried away to Asiatic homes. On the 
fourth day, Mohammed made his triumphal entry in state, with 
all the dignitaries of his court; the cross was dismounted from 
St. Sophia, and replaced by the Crescent ; the pavement cleansed 
from blood, and the Muezzin’s cry, “Allah il Allah,” “God is 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” resounded from its towers. 
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It had been a Christian church for 1,100 years; it has been a 
mosque for 420, (1873.) 

Having won the great prize, having now a glorious capital in 
the centre of his Buspire standing with one foot upon Europe, the 
other upon Asia, the one and almost only redeeming trait in the 
cruel and sanguinary character of Mohammed II. was strikingly 
displayed. He saw the great capital a desolation ; his followers 
were soldiers, not citizens, and he resolved to callin Christian 
inhabitants to fill it with industry and wealth. He declared 
himself the special protector of his Christian subjects. He 
ordered the election of a Patriarch to be made according to the 
rules and precedents of the Greek Church, and he was inducted 
into office with pomp and ceremony in the presence of the court ; 
the Sultan himself assuring them of his protection and friend- 
ship. The immunities then granted by him remain intact to 
this day. Constantinople rose rapidly from its ruins. Churches 
were changed to mosques, palaces and baths were built. Indus- 
try and commerce were encouraged. The long desolated fields 
of Roomelie were clothed again with flocks and villages. ‘The 
rayah peasantry, although still exposed to the atrocious injustice of 
having their finest children carried off to the palace and to recruit 
the Janizary corps, enjoyed a degree of peace, safety and free- 
dom which had been unknown under the Greek Empire, with 
its constant internal feuds and wars with its neighbors. Having 
to some extent repaired and adorned the ruined capital, the 
Sultan turned his attention to other conquests. The little king- 
doms of Trebizond, Servia, Bosnia, Albania, Moldavia, the 
Morea, Negropont, Cephalonie, Lesbos, Lemnos, Imbros, were 
added to his dominions. His wars were characterized by the 
most savage barbarities, and the most flagrant violations of 
faith. His armies often suffered terrible and bloody defeats. 
He failed in all his efforts to subdue Scanderbeg and to take the 
island of Rhodes from the Knights of St. John; but still he 
earned well the name of “Conqueror,” by which he is always 
designated by the Mussulman historians. He was statesman as 
well as warrior, and the religious and military code of law is 
nearly as he left it. The murder of brothers, and all relatives 
that might endanger the peace, was made legitimate by him to 
every Sultan on ascending the throne. The dark stains upon 
his otherwise brilliant ghuraouen are his remorseless cruelty, his 
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unbridled licentiousness, and his habitual violation of his most 
solemn oaths and promises. He died May 3rd, 1481, at the 
commencement of a campaign, in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
and the fifty-second of his age. Up to this point the Ottoman 
power was making rapid strides, and Europe grew pale at the 
resistless force with which it seemed to be endowed. Butit had 
reached the culminating point ; fora time it remained stationary 
with varied fortunes of victory and defeat, and then began slowly 
to decline. 

That period of the world’s history to which this sketch refers, 
from 1299 to 1481, 182 years, was a dark and bloody period 
generally, although there were potent and living forces at work 
which were ultimately to change the character of civilization 
and religion. Mercy, forbearance, generosity, in high places, 
existed only as rare individual virtues. There was no such 
thing among Moslems or Christians as a public conscience, a 
general morality, or force of public sentiment, which could in 
the least control men in power. The Christian general, Wead of 
Wallachia, was a greater devil than Yilderim and the Conqueror 
condensed into one, with every redeeming quality left out. 
Surely the world has gained something here. The late Sultans 
of this dynasty have been men of dignity and mercy, and such 
a Sultan as Bajazid Yilderim, or Mohammed the Conqueror, is 
now a moral impossibility. 

We have only to refer to some of the contemporaneous events 
of European history, to see how different was the march of civ- 
ilization and Christianity in the West. Wallace was defeated at 
Falkirk in 1298, one year before Osman was acknowledged as. 
Sultan. The battle of Bannockburn, 1314, when Edward II. was 
defeated by Bruce, saw the first Sultan still but an Asiatic chief- 
tain. The victory of Crecy, 1346, was twenty years after Broosa 
became the capital of the Osmanlee Empire. The battle of 
Poictiers, when Edward the Black Prince, with 8,000 men, defeated 
the French army of 60,000, and took le vov John prisoner, was 
in 1356, the time that Orkhon the second of his dynasty gained 
his first lodgment in Europe, by the taking of Gallipoli. The 
“Hundred Years War” commenced during the reign of Orkhon 
and continued to the time of Murat IL., 1536-1436. 

It was at the close of the fourteenth century that the great 
moral and religious movement under Wickliffe began. Follow- 
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ing him in the fifteenth, we have Jerome, of Prague, 1416 ; John 
Huss, 1415; and Savonarola, 1498; reformers before the refor- 
mation. While Bajazid Yilderim, Murad II. and Mohammed 
the Conqueror, were fighting their bloody battles, the whole of 
European Christianity was agitated with questions of religicus 
reform aud mental freedom. It has been called the age of 
Councils. The Council of Pisa, 1409, of Constance, 1414, of 
Basle, 1431, of Florence, 1439, of Mantua, 1459. All these were 
attempts, although mainly fruitless, at religious reform. 

During this period of the first seven Sultans, the Inquisition 
burned 30,000 of the best men and women of Europe, besides 
the unknown number secretly put to death in its dark prisons, 
and it made 800,000 confiscations of property. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1453, closes the period of the 
Middle Ages, aud opens that of modern civilization. The dis- 
persion of learned Greeks over Europe filled the European 
Universities with able teachers of the Greek classics. It gave 
to European Christendom the Greek Testament, and inaugurated 
the study of the Scriptures in their original languages. The 
vast and priceless treasures of biblical literature sprang from 
the ashes of Constantinople. The artof printing had prepared 
the way. ‘The magazine edition of the Bible was in the press 
when the Conqueror first erected the Crescent upon St. Sophia. 

The forces at work in the West were moral and spiritual 
forces, those in the Hast were physical. As widely different 
have been their results as was their nature. The former resulted 
in free thought, in science, literature, religion and art, in a purer 
faith, and milder laws. The latter in despotism, bigotry and 
consequent decadence and retrogression ; repeating the lesson 
of all history, that spiritual forces are mightier than physical. 
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ART. IV.—OBEDIENCE AND LIBERTY. 
By Rev. F. A. Nosrz, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE question submitted for consideration is this : Does obedi- 
ence to God abridge liberty—irue personal liberty—and stand 
in the way of the highest and broadest development of the soul ? 
Or more specifically: Is there necessarily any such antagonism 
between obedience, properly conceived, and liberty, properly 
conceived, that men need to cry out against following the divine 
precepts as a species of bondage which must be thrown off ; and 
to affirm that individual inclination and individual preference 
must have more scope in the plan of life, before thece can be 
any realization of the strength and fullness and symmetry of the 
ideal manhood ? 

What occasion there is for this question, and for the earnest 
discussion of it, will be apparent before we are through. 

One thing is certain: and, at the outset, may as well be placed 
distinctly before us. The Bible, both in Old Testament and 
New, enjoins it as an obligation, binding on every human soul, 
to walk according to the counsels and ordinances and command- 
ments and laws of God. When it is charged that obedience is 
a characteristic and leading feature in the scriptural polity of 
life, the charge must be admitted ; for itis true. “Thou shalt,” 
and “Thou shalt not,’—not in any harsh and arbitrary spirit, 
but still as veritable regulations of conduct, hedge up the path 
along which one is to travel all the way from cradle to grave. 

One, doubtless, may grow up into such a mood of love, and 
become so habituated to act from motives of love that obedience 
shall not seem an irksome task, but a sweet privilege rather ; 
yet that alters nothing as to the essential duty of yielding the 
life up to God’s control, and doing what God would have done. 
The temper of the obedience may be changed and carried up 
from a mere reluctant to a completely devoted and hearty obe- 
dience—in this manner becoming perfect ; so it ought to be, so 
God wants it to be; but at bottom it still remains the one same 
thing, submitting to and working out, not the human, but the 
divine will. 

We talk of the liberty of the Gospel. We do well. There is 
such a liberty ; and now and ever it is precious and glorious. 
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But the freedom we have through Jesus Christ does not sever 
those immutable bonds which hold the finite child in filial fidel- 
ity to the Infinite Father; nor in any measure release from 
those perpetual obligations which the subject creature is under, 
to do the bidding of the Sovereign Creator. As far otherwise 
as possible. 

By this freedom we have emancipation from the thraldoms of 
men ; their empty ceremonials—their ritualisms and traditions 
and superstitions and formularies and formalisms of whatsoever 
kind. For those who live the life of simple faith on the Son of 
God all such enslavements are broken, and the whole cumber- 
some rubbish of them is swept away forever. No man is to 
burden us with rites and observances not imposed by our Lord. 
No man is to take our wills captive, and lead us into assents not 
sanctioned by reason and conscience. No man is to put any 
such battle-cry into our lips that one may say: “ I am of Paul,” 
and another: ‘Iam of Apollos,” and still another: “I am of 
Cephas,” in this way obscuring our single-eyed seeing of the 
“ Name which is above every name,” and overriding what should 
be an exclusive and all-absorbing loyalty to the divine with that 
which is human. No man is to thrust any cold logical contriv- 
ance of the mere understanding between our souls and Him 
who is the way and the truth and the life for all who will be- 
lieve. No man, speaking to us on the simple authority of a man; 
nor any number of men so speaking, may say: “ This you must 
do,and this you must not do, on pain of everlasting damna- 
tion.” Through Christ we come into direct personal relationship 
with God. We see and know and touch and appropriate divine 
things without any outside intervention, and without any outside 
hindrance. As disciples of our Lord “we are not children of 
the bondwoman,’ be this “ bondwoman” whosoever she may, 
“but of the free ;’ and we are to “stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free,” and, in no circumstances 
and on no pretenses, allow ourselves to be “entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” ‘That is the freedom secured by the 
Gospel. It is a freedom of faith, a freedom of the individual 
conscience, a genuine spiritual freedom. . 

Moral laws, however, are not abrogated by this freedom ; they 
get new sweep and leverage, and press down on the soul with 
an added force. Hthical foundations are not overturned by this 
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freedom; through it they have a fresher recognition, and the 
feet a firmer planting on them. The central demand that God’s 
will be the law and aim of the life is not set aside by this free- 
dom ; on the contrary it is the intent and effect of the Gospel, 
in the way it opens, and in the help it lends, to make the 
doing of this will not only possible, but the paramount con- 
cern. 

We are brought round, therefore, to the precise point from 
which we set out. After all is said ,that can be said in the 
way of modification, the fact remains, as a vital teaching of 
revelation, that men are to be obedient unto God. This is what 
the Scriptures uniformly contemplate; the subordination of the 
human to the divine; the government of the human by the di- 
vine. In this respect there is no difference between the later 
and the earlier instruction. Obedience is a cardinal principle, 
an ideal aim, an inextinguishable obligation. It is just as bad 
in a Christian as it was in a Jew to disregard and violate God’s 
requirements. God’s voice is something to be studiously 
heeded now and evermore. 

What particular form-the obedience may take under any 
given conditions, what particular form it must take under our 
Christian dispensation, in order to be, not in the highest merely, 
but in any degree acceptable, these are matters by themselves. 
Only unto the end it will be true, that “to obey is better than 
sacrifice ;’ and unto the end it will be true, that there can be 
no right life for any of us without falling into line with God’s 
will, and keeping step to the music of his requirements. 

To all this there is lent the force of an axiomatic conclusiveness 
when it is remembered that the Son of God himself was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Manifested in the flesh the Divine One fell at once 
under the law of obedience. He says: “For I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” This is one out of many statements substantially the 
same. His prayer—the supreme prayer of all these ages—was : 
“Not mine own will, but thine be done.” Of the petition which 
he has put into our mouths, the most vital and all comprehend- 
ing phrase is: “Thy will be done.” This was what Christ 
taught, was what his life exemplified. He came down to us in 
the spirit of obedience. By the things which he suffered he 
-Jearned obedience. He went to his death through the gateway 
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of obedience. And no man can live a life that is after the fash- 
ion of this Divine Model, and in accord with the Divine Word, 
without obedience. “What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God? Jesus answered and said unto them, This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” We 
are to love—love is the fulfilling of the law; but love is to be 
demonstrated by keeping the divine commandments. We are to 
grow—to grow daily in spiritual apprehension ; but this grow- 
ing again, wherein our souls are to have vision more and more 
luminous of the Divine Being, and an ever-increasing sense of 
the Divine Nearness, comes, as our Lord distinctly tells us, 
through doing the will of God. 1t is obedience, in some manner 
of it, allthe way through. And we are not to rest content, 
as though all were attained, and the great victory were won, un- 
til we have cast down “imagination” and “every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God,” and have brought 
“into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

That is the teaching, clear and uniform and emphatic, of the 
Scriptures. * 

But, in some quarters, this theory of life is held to be faulty, 
and is sharply and elaborately criticised on the ground that it is 
too narrow and restrictive, and does not afford sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the unfolding, into their best and most harmonious 
possibilities, of the various elements of our soulhood. By a 
very eminent author, in a work in many respects of great merit, 
and of wide circulation, itis declared, in substance, that this doc- 
trine of obedience, which Christian men inculcate, is one that 
cramps and dwarfs the soul, and so defeats those ends which 
might be attained by a larger liberty! 

Speaking of these who follow custom until they are the vic- 
tims of emptiness, the writer referred to, in his celebrated work 
On Liberty, says: “Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke ; 
even in what people do for pleasure conformity is the first thing 
thought of; they like in crowds; they exercise choice only in 
things commonly done; peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of 
conduct, are shunned equally with crimes; until, by dint of not 
following their own nature, they have no nature to follow; their 
human capacities are withered and starved; they become in- 
capable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are gen- 
enerally without either opinions or feelings of home growth, or 
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properly their own.” A severe indictment. But, without hesi- 
tation, it may be admitted to be largely true, in reference to the 
general habits of men in those intellectual and social spheres he 
has been canvassing. At the point here reached, however, he 
puts the question : ‘Now is this, or is it not, the desirable con- 
dition of buman nature?” Our answer is ready and positive. 
And it may be presumed that no one who has read thus far, 
would shrink for a moment from joining in the response: No, 
this is not the desirable condition of human nature. It is a con- 
dition wholly undesirable. Yet note the singular reply our 
Essayist makes: “Jt is so on the Calvinistic theory.” Then he 
continues : “According to that the one great offence of man is 
Self-will. All the good of which humanity is capable is com- 
prised in Obedience. .... Human nature being radically cor- 
rupt, there is no redemption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him. To one holding this theory of life, crushing 
out any of the human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities, 
is no evil; man needs no capacity, but that of surrendering him- 
self to the will of God; and if he uses any of his faculties for 
any other purpose but to do that supposed will more effectually, 
he is better without them. That is the theory of Calvinism ; 
and,”—for he now brings his guns to bear on those who may 
have been rubbing their hands and chuckling over this fierce 
onslaught on what seems to them a harsh and unwarrantablo 
interpretation of Scripture, and congratulating themselves mean- 
time that their own milder views would shield them from such 
an attack— and it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who 
do not consider themselves Calvinists ; the mitigation consisting 
in giving a less ascetic interpretation to the alleged will of God ; 
asserting it to be his will that mankind should gratify some of 
their inclinations ; of course not in the manner they themselves 
prefer, but in the way of obedience, that is, in a way prescribed 
to them by authority; and, therefore, by the necessary con- 
ditions of the case, the same for all.” That sweeps us all in to- 
gether, and makes the cause of those who attempt to regulate 
their lives by Christian principle a common one. But not even 
yet is he content to rest the arraignment. He grows still more 
hot and trenchant, declaring: “In some such insidious form 
there is at present a strong tendency to this narrow theory of 
life, and to the pinched and Soa type of human character 
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which it patronizes. Many persons, no doubt, sincerely think 
that human beings thus cramped and dwarfed are as their 
Maker designed. them to be; just as many have thought that 
trees are a much finer thing when clipped into pollards, or cut 
out into figures of animals, than as nature made them. But if 
it be any part of religion to believe that man was made bya good 
Being, it is more consistent with that faith to believe that this 
Being gave all human faculties that they might be eultivated 
and unfolded, not rooted out and consumed, and that he takes 
delight in every nearer approach made by his creatures to the 
ideal conception embodied in them, every increase in any of 
their capabilities of comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment. 
There is a different type of human excellence from the Calvinis- 
tic ; a conception of humanity as having its nature bestowed on 
it for other purposes than merely to be abrogated. Pagan self- 
assertion is one of the elements of human worth, as well as 
‘Christian self-denial.’ There is a Greek ideal of self-develop- 
ment which the Platonic and Christian ideal of self-government 
blends with, but does not supersede. It may be better to be a 
John Knox than an Alcibiades, but it is better to be a Pericles 
than either ; nor would a Pericles, if we had one in these days, 
be without anything good which belonged to John Knox.” 
These are the words, given at length that there might be no 
charge of unfairness in dealing with them, of a man remarkable 
for his intellectual abilities, and for the diligence and purity of 
his life, widely known and deeply revered for the hearty inter- 
est he has taken in the struggling masses the world over, espec- 
ially esteemed and cherished by all loyal Americans, for the 
prompt and intelligent and potent advocacy he gave to the cause 
of the North, when traitorous hands were trying to throttle the 
life and. overturn the foundations of the nation; and whose 
sayings and doings have been made still more tenderly sacred 
in the common regard by his recent death—but one name can 
be meant, of course—the name of that profound thinker and 
progressive statesman, John Stuart Mill. A great man, a sin- 
cere man, an earnest man, he has been justly conspicuous 
amongst his fellow men ; and his voico has been one of the far 
reaching voices of our time. Having that exceptional cast of — 
mind which seems to act with almost equal spontaneity and 
vigor in a great diversity of spheres, he tried his powers as a 
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scholar, as an essayist, as an editor, as a political economist, as 
a reformer, as a metaphysician, as a statesman, and it is not too 
much to say, that, while his various contributions to the thought 
of the world were not of equal merit, he drew a wide attention 
whenever he uttered his opinions ; and achieved a measure of 
eminence in whatever he undertook. In his fall brave and broad 
learning has lost an illustrious exponent, social and political pro- 
gress a sincere friend, and advanced civilization a stout and heroic 
champion. Far be it from us to shut our eyes to the excellen- 
cies which are in such a man, and to join in an indiscriminate 
tirade against him, because he happens, on some questions, to 
entertain sentiments which, to use Matthew Arnold’s favorite 
word, do not commend themselves to our judgment as “ verifia- 
ble.” Far be it from us, also, to bow down in an unprotesting 
assent to assertions which have no basis in true philosophy, and 
no warrant in actual fact, because, forsooth, they chance to be 
the fulminations of one whose general motives are pure, whose 
character is exalted, whose views, on many matters, are, in the 
highest degree, commendable, and whose name has come to have 
a kind of authority associated with it. Hence dissent, the most 
unequivocal and entire, right here. For, profoundly as we have 
always respected him, and heartily as we have always wished 
him success in his bold projects of English reform, it is clear 
that the writings of Mr. Miil contain declarations against which 
every instinct of Christian faith must rise in opposition. With 
all his mental superiority he seems to have been of that class of 
writers and speakers who, either from some strange intellectual 
idiosyncrasy underlying, or running along side of, great clear- 
ness of thought, cannot see ; or, from some moral infatuation, 
will not see, what it is that constitutes and characterizes the relig- 
ion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

There need be no pause here to pick out and distinguish what 
appears to be the truth and the error im the passage just quoted; 
for that there are correct and unobjectionable sentiments mixed 
in with those which are false and partial, all, doubtless, would 
cheerfully admit. It is enough now to afiirm, that as a whole, 
looking at it in its general scope and spirit, the passage is both 
a mis-conception, and a mis-statement; a mis-conception as to 
what self-will and obedience, in the Testament sense of them, 
really are, and a mis-statement as to what the disciples of Christ 
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really seek to accomplish by surrendering themselves, without 
reserve, to the Divine guidance and control. For these words 
of Mr. Mill, bear in mind, reach further und go deeper than they 
seem. Itis not Calvinism merely, a special interpretation of 
Christianity, that he strikes at ; but Christianity itself as a prac- 
tical polity of life. Nor is John Knox whom he has chiefly in 
mind—that sturdy old Protestant is only an occasion again ; bis 
aim rather is at him who said: “ If any man will be my disciple 
let him deny himself.” It is a deliberate onset against that 
scheme of human conduct by which the effort is made to master 
all that is low and mean and selfish in us, all waywardness of 
passion and appetites ; and to give victory to every noblest pulse 
and purpose and.emotion of the soul, by bringing the whole 
more into the habitual attitude of subordination to the infinitely 
wise and loving one. As has been seen the Scriptures enjoin 
this submission ; and they do it on the assumption that it is the 
best way to reach the true end of our being. Mr. Mill takes 
the counter-position, and avows this plan to be narrow ; narrow 
too, whether considered from the stand-point of a severe or of 
a more liberal interpretation; and that it shrivels and deforms 
the soul, and therefore tends directly to defeat the true end of 
our being. 

Thus we have the issue distinctly and squarely joined. Is 
Mr. Mill right? Are the facts of the case on his side ? 

The law of obedience, as reduced to practice, has two leading 
aspects :—what we may call a positive and a negative application 
to human life. It exacts and it prohibits. It says “Thou shalt,” 
and it says, “Thou shalt not.” And as it is on the negative or 
prohibitory side of obedience, in respect of the things which, 
if we obey God, we must not do, that the prerogatives of indi- 
vidual liberty are mainly felt to be invaded and overridden, let 
us, for a moment, examine into these restrictive and limiting 
features of obedience, and see how they bear on conduct. 

Keep steadily in mind what has been admitted not only, but 
insisted on, that there are certain acts and courses forbidden in 
the divine scheme of life. Nor do these restraining injunctions 
come tous simply in the form of moral precepts. They are 
wrought into the constitution of things. They are a vital part 
of ourselves, and of the organism of nature, within whose circles 
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we move. We cannot turn any way without being confronted 
by these bans and interdictions. 

Bat if'is of supreme consequence to discover where, and upon 
what, these checks are brought into play. In the language quoted 
mention has been made of “crushing out,” “ faculties,” “ capa- 
cities,” ‘‘ susceptibilities,’ as though such procedure were ac- 
tually a part of our Christian faith. Whereas our indignant 
critic is wielding thunder which, to put it mildly, does not be- 
long to him, when he asserts: “If it be any part of religion to 
believe that man was made by a gocd Being, it is more consis- 
tant with that faith to believe that this good Being gave all 
human faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded, not 
rooted out and consumed; and that he takes delight in every 
nearer approach made by his creatures to the ideal conception 
embodied in them, every increase in any of their capabilities 
of comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment.” Precisely. For 
these are words of truth and soberness ; logical inferences from 
an incontestable premise. Our heartiest subscription is written 
to every syllable of them. A distinguished professor, in one of 
our theological seminaries, used to say of certain propositions 
advanced, that he was not absolutely sure about them. He 
thought they were true, everything pointed in that direction ; 
still they might not be. But of the verity of other statements 
he was wont to make he felt so confident, so he was accustomed 
to declare, that he would be willing to go to the stake on them. 
So this would seem to be one of those truths in defence of which 
a man could conscientiously face fire. God did give all human 
faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded. God does 
take delight in every nearer approach to those ideal conceptions 
of manliness and moral nobility which are embodied in them, ~ 
God is well pleased when there is any increase in any of our 
capabilities of comprehension and action and enjoyment. Not in 
mockery did God make man. Such power, such affectious, such 
aptitudes, such aspirations, were put into the human soul, as it 
was seen would be good for a man to possess and bring into ex- 
ercise. God’s design, if there be any such thing as reasoning 
back from Fact to Purpose, was that all faculties, that all sus- 
ceptibilities, that all the mult'plied resources which we have of 
body and mind and heart, should be developed and employed. 
Not a word, from beginning to end, not ong, about “crashing 
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out” any solitary element of our legitimate nature. Even the 
will, the most perilous of all powers, was left free. As it was at 
the first so itis now. The fa!l wrought no structural change. 
The organism of man remains the same. Sin weakened all, and 
confused all. Sin changed the direction of our inclinations and 
purposes and loves. Sin worked in the soul diversion and per- 
version of loyalty. Sin brought man into the relation of a steady 
and studied antagonism to God. Sin led man to seek in himself, 
and in his own ways, the fulfillment of his destiny. Sin turned 
man out of the right path, and made it impossible for him ever 
to get back again without Divine Help. Sin changed the moral 
character of man in such sense that he fell, at once, under the 
fatal dominancy of seli-will; and, though this may not be such 
a crime as we have been in the habit of thinking it to be, the. 
fact of its existence, and its malign influence on human action, 
are amply proven by the obstinate reluctance with which so 
many men, great in all head faculties, and not wanting in high 
moral aims, still cling to it as against submitting themselves to 
the will of God. But notwithstanding this derangement which 
has come through moral lapse, man, viewed as a rational being, 
has the same make-up, the same powers and faculties and apti- 
tudes and appetites, as before. And the possession and right 
use of these is no more a displeasure and an offence, than on the 
day on which man was created. Just as much now as ever every 
capability has a functional place in human economy. This, both 
in letter and in spirit, the Scriptures everywhere recognize. So 
when men talk irantically about ‘“ crushing out,” about “ uproot- 
ing,’ about “consuming” these powers and faculties native to 
us, they are fighting ghosts which their own bewildered imagina- 
tions have conjured up, not evils that have any real existence in 
the Christian system. Men may fall into error, have fallen into 
a thousand errors, in interpreting this system; but the system 
itself is not responsible for the folly and narrowness of those who 
may fail to comprehend its genius. For under this divine plan, 
just as it lies open before us, it is not the having of these facul- 
ties and susceptibilities, nor the proper development and use of 
them, which is the obnoxious thing ; but the having of them, and 
-mis-using or using them wrongly. 
Here, then, is the point where the restraining force of the law 
of obedience brings itself to bear. Every faculty is hedged about 
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with limitations as to sphere and direction of use. Every faculty 
and every susceptibility may be unfolded to the highest, trained 
and exercised to the utmost ; but not in reckless independence 
of the method and intent of God, as indicated, not only in what 
is revealed concerning their proper use, but in the very struc- 
ture of them. God says to us: “You have physical powers ; 
these powers are bestowed for beneficent purposes ; you are at 
liberty to use them ; more, you are bound to use them, or they 
become a curse instead of a blessing. But not one finger-push 
of energy must go either to your own degradation or to the injury 
of anybody else.” Is that an overriding of freedom ? God says 
tous: “You have appetites, and full permission is granted to 
satisfy the natural demands of these appetites. You may eat to 
satiate hunger; drink to quench thirst. But the line which 
separates between sufficiency and excess is one you must not 
cross.” Is that an invasion of freedom? God says to us: “You 
have passions—affection, hope, fear, resentment, pride, jealousy, 
ambition, love of gain,—a whole brood of them nestling under 
the wings of the soul, and furnishing much of the motive power 
to action.” And in respect to these the same instructions are 
given, the same injunctions imposed. Each of our passions has 
an appropriate office assigned it. They are incorporated into 
our nature, both for stimulancy and for defence, both for strength 
and for symmetry ; and there are places and times in which 
each may be of service in upbuilding character and promoting 
the general well-being. But from no one of them is the hand of 
a stern restraint to be lifted ; to no one of them is full scope to 
be given. For there is not a passion in us that is not dangerous, 
and that would not lead straight down to ruin if allowed to have 
its unchecked way. They are a part of us; but they may not 
rule over us. Hence the divine forbiddings of undue indul- 
gences, of selfish gratifications of temper and desire, of way- 
ward walking. Can any reasonable man think it ought to be 
otherwise? that we should be freer if it were otherwise? God 
says to us: “You have mental and moral faculties—reason, 
understanding, volition, memory, imagination, conscience; but 
you have no warrant for devoting these powers to ignoble 
ends, as you have none for letting them lie untrained and unem- 
ployed. The intellect and the moral sense are not toys with 
which you are to sport at will, but engives with which to work ; 
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not fields to rest in fallowness, but fertile soils, rich in all possi- 
bilities of harvest, and to be cultivated to the outermost reaches 
of fruitfulness.” And that again is the kind of “dwarfing,” of 
“cramping,” of “narrowing,” which the divine law of obedience 
imposes on us. Bondage indeed! It may be confidently sub- 
mitted whether, in all this, there be one single element of thral- 
dom. Rather is not the infraction of liberty all on the other 
side? And are not the facts in perfect correspondence with the 
figures of speech we employ when we say of certain men, they 
are slaves to their appetites, slaves to their passions, slaves to 
their ambitions, slaves to their intellectual conceits, slaves to 
their worldly idolatries ? 

Right here before us are twomen. One is afraid of wine 
when it giveth its color in the cup, and will not touch it. The 
other finds what he declares to be an appetite for stimulating 
drinks implanted in his constitution. He affects to believe the 
good God put it there, and, believing this, he fancies it more 
consistent with the intentions of the good God to indulge than to 
restrain this appetite. He is averse to “starving,” to “rooting 
out,” ta “ consuming”’ the original “faculties,” and ‘‘capacities,” 
and “susceptibilities ” of his nature. He takes that liberal 
view which finds its justification in Greek self-development 
rather than in Christian self-denial, a system, by the way, which 
has in it that most needful of petitions: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” What is the conssquence as respects the freedom 
of the two? The one surely retains his, and is able, at all times 
to walk amongst men, self-controlled, self-respecting, the per- 
fect master—so far as liquor is concerned—of his own thoughts 
and energies. The other, just in proportion as he indulges, 
loses freedom and becomes habit bound. For the first glass is 
a first link and the second glass is a second link, and every sub- 
sequent glass is an added link in the galling chain of a terrible 
possible enthrallment. Isit not so? Is it not he who has de- 
nied himself who has preserved real liberty? Andis it not he 
who has gratified himself who has sacrificed real liberty ? 

As here so all around the circle of man’s possible activities. 
Obedience is not a servitude, ignoble and degrading; but a 
veritable charter of emancipation, an inviolable palladium of 
liberty, to every soul falling under its sway. Through it we get 
dominaney over evil, and come into the completest self-mastery 
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we ever know. Its restraints and hamperings are only subor- 
dinations, wise and glorifying in the end, of lesser to larger, of 
meaner to worthier, of outward to inward, of the sensual to the 
rational and the spiritual and the immortal. The liberty of the 
sons of God is the liberty of liberties. 

There are extreme cases where the restraints enjoined seem 
to amount to a “rooting out” and “consuming” of the passions 
and appetites involved. Christ says: “If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” “If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” This is a severe 
measure and degree of self-discipline. Possibly it is just these 
precepts which have aroused indignation against the policy of 
obedience. But what is the assigned ground of this severity in 
dealing with the bad elements so often breaking out in human 
nature? This. The subserving of a higher interest in the subject 
of the discipline. “ For,’ continues our Lord, “ for it is better,” 
“better” for whom? “better for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be east into 
hell.” That is the principle. And is not that principle univer- 
sally recognized by the wise? A man’s right arm has been 
hopelessly shattered. The skilful surgeon says it must be am- 
putated. That is, a part must be sacrificed to save the re- 
mainder, a single capacity given up in order to retain the more 
precious boon of life. Nowin presence of such an instance 
would our liberty-philosophers pause and enter into a disquisi- 
tion on the nature and purpose of the arm? Wouldthey declare 
that the arm was designed to be a strength and an ornament to 
physical manhood ? that a man deprived of an arm is not a per- 
fect man? Then would they proceed with, the inference that this 
system of surgery is an abomination, something which “ de- 
forms” and “dwarfs” men, something which “clips men into 
pollards,”’ instead of leaving them entire, out-branching, and in 
every way natural, as they were made to be. They might. For 
there is no telling into what practical absurdities men, under 
the influence of speculative prejudice, may fall. Not so, how- 
ever, reasons the poor fellow who is to feel the incision of the 
sharp knife. He thanks God there is something to come in, 
even though at the cost of a rigat arm, and rescue him from 
what would otherwise be certain death. And this, to which sur- 
gery is analogous, and of which it is illustrative, is spiritual self 
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discipline, the secret and justification of it. It is losing a lower 
for the sake of finding a higher good. Itis consenting not to 
exercise certain possible prerogatives that others of more value 
may be securely held. It is flinging away an eye, or a hand, if 
need be, that the whole body may not be plunged into hell. 

Such, then, is the enormity, and, so far as appears, the whole 
enormity of this policy of obedience, when viewed on the 
negative side. It restrains from any self-degradation, and from 
all open crime. It retires into the background what is meanest, 
and what is royalest in man it exalts into the seat of sovereignty. 
It keeps the feet scrupulously out of those perilous paths of sin, 
which, as all experience proves, lead to more and more of hu- 
niliating subjection until the whole moral nature is hopelessly 
fettered and thralled. And could the multitudes of men, who 
are now walking in their own proud ways, and working out their 
own evil devices, be induced to break away, and follow God, 
they would find such a freedom as they never yet have known 
in giving themselves up to the guidance of unrestrained incli- 
nation, nor shall know, until it is made real to their souls through” 
dutiful and loving obedience. For, what would be so quickly 
and thoroughly corrective of the abounding and astounding in- 
iquities of our time as a general heeding of the solemn “Thou 
shalt nots” of God? And what, in the estimation of the world, 
would advance us further and more effectually in the direction 
of true liberty, than that all men should come at once under the 
divine control, and simply withhold their hands from doing what 
they ought not to do? 

Pass, now, from the negative to the positive side, and contem- 
plate some of the offices and ends to which obedience directly 
calls. Incidentally much has already been said which has bear- 
ing and force here. But when it is boldly charged that this 
doctrine of obedience is something which “smothers” “faculties” 
and “starves” and “dwarfs” the soul, it is of special importance 
that we see clearly just what, according to the scriptural plan 
of life, is placed before us to occupy and draw out our energies. 
The result, again, unless we gravely mistake, will be to make it 
manifest that there is no conflict, but strictest harmony between 
the notions of true obedience and true liberty. For in no par- 
ticular in which it is at all essential that there should be free 
play for intellect, and free scope for choice, aad free sphere for 
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activity, will there be found to be any interference with freedom. 

Jf God gave us rare faculties, and then interdicted the use of 
them ; if he placed no commanding motives béfore us to stir en- 
ergy and kindle enthusiasm ; if he lifted up no lofty standards to 
quicken our interest and excite our imagination, and pointed to 
no sublime ideal of manly being ; if the truths on which he would 
have us meditate were in no way commensurate with the dignity 
of our rationality ; if the tasks to which he would have us apply 
our power and skill were such as must inevitably deform and 
belittle and narrow the soul ; if the way of life which he prescribes 
for us were one in which our highest nature must suffer because 
there are no direct nor reflexive inspirations in it, no suggestive 
over-broodings, no secret feedings as when roots touch the water 
springs, no inner enrichings, no luminous outlooks, no vast and 
solemn issues ; if he forbid, instead of enjoining us, to think on 
whatsoever things are true, and whatsoever things are honest, 
and whatsoever things are just, and whatsoever things are pure, 
and whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever things are of 
good report, and whatsoever things are virtuous, and whatsoever 
things are praiseworthy ; if he sought to dissuade us from such 
an aim, instead of exhorting us, first to have faith, and then to 
add to it virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and patience, 
and godliness, and brotherly-kindness, and charity; if any ap- 
proximation to the divine likeness were an offence to him, and 
all his resources of love and light, all his requirements, ail his 
directions, were not employed for the very purpose of making us 
partakers of his own infinite fullness ; then there might be some 
propriety in the imputation that obedience is a “pinched and 
hide-bound”’ theory of life, leading, by necessity, to “ pinched 
and hide-bound ” types of character. 

What, however, are the facts ? Do God’s commandments clip 
the wings of highest aspirations? Do they tether ability to 
confined and unsatisfying ranges? Are they shadows under 
which the best vitalities in us can have only a puny growth? 
Are they cruel frosts which nip and destroy the supremest 
hopes? Does the touch of these commandments paralyze energy 
and arrest the due unfolding of all noblest possibilities? Are 
they a sort of disguised Delilah whose treacherous mission it is 
to rob the stoutest of their mental and moral strength ? In every 
tendency of them just the opposite. They create and feed aspi- 
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rations. They open and invite to unlimited ranges. They fos- 
ter like the sunlight and the dew; they nourish like the balmy 
airs of summer. They electrify, they penetrate, they quicken 
every pulse and fibre of our being. They are sharp trumpet- 
calls to startle men out of their dreamy lethargies and dalliances, 
and to arouse them to courageous achievement. By these com- 
mandments all faculties are put under the highest strain they 
will bear, and pressed towards the noblest destiny it has ever 
yet entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Consider if this be not so. For what are some of the more 
comprehensive of the duties enjoined in these commandments, 
the ideals they involve, the temper and manner and aim of life 
they contemplate? These. “ Thou shalt love,” love God with all 
possibility of loving, and love men as we love ourselves, “ Be ye 
holy,” seek and cherish the truth, this, by implication, and in 
one form and another, over and over again. “ Do justice.’ And 
to sum it all up, in those words of loftiest and boldest injunc- 
tion, spoken by the Great Teacher, who in himself illustrates for 
us the completest notion of manliness the world has ever been 
able to reach, and who, in the direction “Follow me,” says 
what is in substance the same thing over again—“ Be ye per- 
ject even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” In this 
spirit, towards these ends, and with such vigor of faculty as any 
victory must necessitate, are we to struggle, if we commit our- 
selves to a life of obedience to God. In any one of these pur- 
suits, or in all of them together, is there anything shrivelling, 
anything deforming, anything narrowing? Are the most sacred 
emotions, are the capacities of most vital and rugged thinking, 
likely to be smothered in men who walk by these high rules, 
and seek these masterly ends? Would such objects realized, or 
sought to be realized, poison the sweetness, and mar the sym- 
metry of character? Pause, for a little, and see what we have 
here. Love, purity, truth, justice, absolute completeness of 
manhood. Had order been substituted for this last, as it might 
have been, on the warrant of a good many specific precepts, 
and as being, independent of any precepts, an integral part of 
the notion of obedience, we should have had, without’any pur- 
pose to that effect, what Whewell calls “the elements of the 
Central Idea of Morality, or the Cardinal Points of the Supreme 
Rule of Human Action.” So the illustrations happened upon 
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can in nowise be objected to. But our concern is not with 
covering the whole ground; it is to note the reflex influence on 
mind and character of some of the leading aims placed before 
us In this economy of obedience. Take love. Than this is there 
anything better fitted to call out a man’s reflective powers, to 
awaken and energize the latent possibilities of his nature, to 
educate his senses to fine appreciations, to enrich and enlarge 
his entire being. Beyond controversy growth is never so sure, 
is never so harmonious in all its parts and proportions, is never 
so inwardly sound, as when the roots of the life are watered by 
genuine love. ‘lake purity. Is there any achievement to which 
& man can devote brain and heart that is higher, that has more 
guaranty of uplift and expansion in it, that will put every best 
force which is in one under a more steady strain, that will more 
certainly clarify vision, and quicken insight, and correct what 
is false in view, and tone up what is low in habit, than observing 
the laws, and cultivating the instincts of purity. Did not the 
Great Teacher assur€ to purity that supreme perceiving which 
will come in answer to no philosophic searchings, and which 
sometimes has awed men into asense of nothingness, and some- 
times has raised devout spirits into an unutterable ecstasy. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” By no 
process can human capabilities be trained to rarer and more 
royal issues. Take truth. Is there any subject of investigation 
more becoming, more rewarding, more fructifying, that helps one 
more effectually to conquer his prejudices, and that reacts into a 
broader catholicity of sentiment, than the sincere quest for 
truth. Lessing could think of nothing in all the universe com- 
parable to the search for truth. Socrates made truth his study 
and occupation; and he grew so tall and massive in the nourish- 
ment of it, that the shadow of his great name has fallen be- 
nignautly across all these centuries. ‘Take justice. Is not this 
a school whose tuition is of the best? When a man aims at 
informing his own soul with the principles of justice; and 
when he gives himself heartily to the righting of wrong, and 
the securing of equity amongst his fellows, does not the pur- 
pose approve itself to the common understanding as one through 
which every faculty and sensibility that is in him will derive 
benefit? A man may be so intent on justice. in some particular 
sphere, as to become harsh ard one-sided ; but if all these aims 
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be kept in view, and the sense of justice be tempered always by 
a sweet charity, and purity and truth are not suffered to go out 
of sight, the balance will be maintained and the whole nature 
grandly deepened and widened. And whatever his own age may 
think, subsequent ages will unanimously adjudge such an one to 
have been not a narrow, but a broad, not a little, but a great 
man; and one most wise and far-seeing in his own dealing with 
himself. If now, it be added, that it is the genius of obedience 
to carry the soul on and on, and up and up, until it has attained 
unto God-likeness, even unto perfection in God-likeness, what 
more, it may be asked, can be sought for the individual? Can 
anybody tell us of aspirations above these ? of liberties better ? 
of ends more completely suited to draw out and ripen man- 
hood? Indeed, had Mr. Mill himself any more exalted ideals? 
any aims more lofty and sacred? is it not-his chiefest glory, 
rather, that he sought to secure a more general recognition of 
those very principles which are elemental in Christian ethics, 
and to which every man, according to his several ability, is to 
devote himself under the policy of obedience to God. 

Nor is any man limited, save by proper moral restraint, in the 
organs and spheres of his activity. Hach may work—is required 
to work—with just such capacities as he has, and in just the 
departments to which these capacities are most eminently 
adapted. There is nothing in all God’s Word to the effect that 
all men are to work with the same tools, and to toil in the same 
fields ; in other words, that all men are to be conformed one to 
another, after the style of a mere blind imitation. Never was 
there a scheme of life planned in which individual peculiarity 
and fitness were more distinctly recognized and provided for. 
The whole doctrine on this point is, that there is one body, with 
many members; but all members have not the same office. Hach 
has a gift, and each is to see to it that the gift which is in each 
be not neglected. And one has read the inspired writers to 
little purpose who has not discovered that every kind of talent is 
allowed its place, and that every kind of service, whether elabo- 
_ rating laws, or leading armies, or founding cities, or freeing op- 
pressed nations, or uttering prophecies, or composing spiritual 
songs, or reuniting dissevered people, or rebuilding ruined walls, 
or rebuking folly and wickedness, or confronting angry kings, or 
cultivating fields, or training vines, or tending flocks, or hewing 
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stone, or carrying glad tidings into new lands, or extending 
hospitality, or giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty, or doing 
with fidelity the ten thousand little offices of the home, receives 
the stamp of divine endorsement. Has one marvellous poetic 
gilts, like Dante, or Milton, or Wordsworth, or as eminent above 
all, like Homer and Shakespeare, he may sing his divine songs, un- 
questioned and unhindered. Can one create symphonies like 
Beethoven or Mendelssohn, which touch the inner springs of our 
life, and awaken echoes of love and veneration and devotion, and 
excite to rapturous emotions and stir to duty, as unquestionably 
these sublime strains of music sometimes do, then, let him turn 
aside from all other vocations, and be assured that in following 
the bend of his own genius, and enriching humanity with his 
precious compositions, he is obeying God. He may not be 
doing all that God wants him to do; but his short-coming will 
not be that he is a musician instead of being something other. 
Isa man’s preéminent fitness for teaching ; and can he so teach, 
that grammar, for instance, shall seem no longer a set of dry 
and meaningless rules, but a science which concerns itself with 
those methods through which the soul voices its inmost thoughts . 
to God and man; thatthe myriad flowers of the fields shall take 
on new beauties, aud the trees of the forest flower with a holier 
presence ; that the stars, far away and silent rolling, shall be- 
come companionable, and the revealers of mighty secrets ; that 
history shall be a vital and impressive marshalling of the men 
and events of long-gone'ages; that the rocks shall open their 
sealed lips and tell the story of their formation and change ; that 
mathematics shall be the unfolding and expression of those laws 
by which the great universe is made to rest in the poised hand 


-of the Omnipotent ; that the eye shall be opened to see, and the 


whole soul enthusiastically aroused to pursue the True and the 
Beautiful and the Good? then, let him teach, and jubilant 


-amens shall wait on his instructions. So, if one’s special quali- 


fication be to write books, or to edit newspapers, or to prescribe 
for the sick, or to plead causes so as to wring justice from juries, 
or to till the soil, or to buy and sell, or to sail ships, or to take 
the virgin ores of the earth, or the raw products of the field 
and give them shapes of utility suited to.all the needs of civili- 
zation, or to influence the masses from the platform, or to solve 


difficult problems of statesmanship, or to negotiate treaties, or 
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to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, each may go his 
own way and do his own work, and if he do it well and honestly 
and bravely, to that extent God’s benedictions shall rest upon 
him. One may work in one sphere, and another in another, 
and both be equally obedient. This alone conditions activity : 
the requirements of love and purity and truth and justice are not 
to be violated, but dutifully regarded ; and all the gravitations 
of the life are to be towards the perfections of God. 

Looking at the matter in general, it might be further observed 
on the point that obedience destroys individuality, and reduces 
all to the dead level of a common uniformity, that the facts of 
experience do not justify the allegation. In the Bible histories 
we have the names of a large number of men, who may be sup- 
posed to have conformed their lives, in an eminent degree, to 
this policy of obeying God, and some of whom, we are very 
sure, made high attainments in this kind of conformity. They 
honestly tried, and largely succeeded, in doing the divine will. 
But are there no differences in these men? Is there a dreary 
sameness in all their characters? Have all personal peculiarities 
been trimmed away until each answers to the other as skillful 
copies to an original ? Are Noah and Abraham and Joseph, are 
Moses and Samuel and David, are Elijah and Isaiah and Daniel, 
are Paul and Peter and John, all alike? Is the story of one the 
story of the group? On the contrary, where is it possible to find 
the individual types better preserved ? where to find men who, 
in every element and feature, are most distinctly themselves? 
What is the use, then, of insisting that a certain orchard can 
bear only a certain kind of fruit, and that of a knarly and sour 
sort, when, right there before you, are trees, some of peach, and 
some of apple, and some of pear, and some of cherry, whose 
limbs are bending under the weight of choicest varieties ? If we 
have grapes, it must have been something other than a thorn 
which produced them. If we have figs we may be certain they 
did not grow on thistles. 

Just as wide, too, of these facts of experience, is the assump- 
tion that there is any starving or belittling of our nature through 
obedience. For if Moses, if David, if the author of the Book 
of Job, if Isaiah, if Daniel, if Paul, if John, notwithstanding 
all their human infirmities, were “ dwarfs,” then it would be re- 
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freshing to be furnished with the names of some of the world’s 
giants. 

This is true. God puts a higher estimate on moral good- 
ness than he does on mere intellectual greatness, and one who 
tries to walk in sympathy with God’s directions will find himself 
pressing more and more towards goodness. But do not the best 
conceptions of liberty have common convergence on the same 
idea? Hartley Coleridge has a sonnet, based on a thought he 
found in one of Milton’s in which liberty is grandly defined ; 
and it takes but a glance to see that liberty as thus expressed is 
at one with obedience. 


“Say, what is freedom ? What the right of souls, 
Which all who know are bound to keep or die, 
And who knows not, is dead ? In vain we pry ? 
In musty archives or retentive scrolls, 

Charters and statutes, constitutions, rolls, 

And remnants of the old world’s history ; 

These show what has been, not what ought to be, 
Or teach at best how wiser time controls « 

Man’s futile purposes. As vain the search 

Of restless factions, who, in lawless will, 

Fix the foundations of a creedless church, 

A lawless rule, an anarchy of ill. 

But what is freedom ? rightly understood, 

A universal license to be good. 


Our conclusion, then, is that obedience to God is, in no true 
sense, a bondage, but a real liberty of soul; and that there is 
no scheme of life through which what is best and holiest and 
sublimest in man comes so fully into play, and that holds out so 
much promise of victorious result in the achievement of highest 
character. It is not a rule of conduct which will limit and 
pinch and starve a dwarf; instead it is one which will enlarge 
and strengthen and enrich in all manly qualities and attributes, 
Restrain one, in some respects, it certainly will; but only when 
every thoughtful man sees clearly enough that it is better to be 
restrained. In no good thing will obedience hamper and hinder. 
It Jays no embargo on thought. Never yet hasan intellect been 
crippled, because the knees were wont to bend reverently, and 
the feet to press divine ways. None on affection. Its central 
demand islove; and it stimulates and elevates and refines all 
tenderest regirds of the heart. None on neighborly courtesy. 
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Men who carry out God's requirements will do unto others as 
they would that others should do unto them. None on the or- 
der and welfare-of the State. For what nation has ever dis- 
honored itself, or endangered its own stability and perpetuity 
by listening to God’s counsels, and trying to shape its policies 
after God's will? Nor does it fall short in the ideal it furnishes. 
“Unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” is the aspiration of obedience. And « com- 
pleter manhood than that presented in the Model Man this world 
has not and will not see. In every aspect and relation of it 
obedience works towards freedom. Where the spirit of the 
Lord 1s, there, in more than one sense, in all best senses, is 
liberty. Truth emancipates none so effectually and fully as the 
truth of Christ. So we may catch up the old strain, and say, in 
the interest of liberty as well as of conscience, it is better to 
obey God than men, even though the men be ourselves. 


Art. V.—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LITERATURE AND 
DOGMA.* : 


By Caaruzs A. Arken, D.D., Princeton. 


Tus work claims to be the joint production of the Zeitgeist, of 
literary culture, and of Dr. Matthew Arnold. Its point of view 
and its principles are those of the Zeitgeist. Its vantage ground 
in respect to qualification for “a better apprehension of the 
Bible,” and for the better expression of what is apprehended, 
comes from literary culture, in which those who have heretofore 
been chiefly engaged in the study and interpretation of the Bible 
have been lamentably if not ridiculously deficient. The organ 
of the Zeitgeist and of culture in the preduction ofthis particular 
work is Dr. Arnold, to whom we must ascribe its more individual 
and superficial characteristics, its mathematical computations, 
its animosities, its other logical and rhetorical peculiarities. 
Many of these are marked excellences. These could not be 


* Literature and Dogma; an Essay towards a better apprehension of the Bible. 
By Matthew Arnold, D.C.LL., ete. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1873. 
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wanting in the work of so accomplished a man. They are ele- 
ments of fascination and power, and yet their influence must be 
greatly restricted by the associations in which they stand, and 
the service to which they are called. 

We come uninvited to the perusal and discussion of the au- 
thor’s work. “For persons of this kind (who receive the Bible 
on the ground supplied either by popular theology or by meta- 
physical theology) what we say neither will have, nor seeks to 
have, any constraining force at all.” (p. 127.) We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to have and to express a conviction in regard 
to the degree in which others, within the circle of the author’s 
purpose, shoald be constrained by his reasonings. 

One word more in regard to the self-announced standpoint 
and spirit of the author. Itis his declared object to save the 
Bible and its religion from the theologians. “The received the- 
ology of the churches and the sects . . . is itselfnow a hindrance 
to the Bible rather than a help; nay, to abandon it, to put some 
other construction on the Bible than this theology puts, to find 
some other basis for the Bible than this theology finds, is indis- 
pensable, if we would have the Bible reach the people.” (Preface, 
p. xii.) The author writes as a Christian, zealous for the estab- 
lishment in which he was brought up, regarding dissent ‘“ almost 
droll; if it were not. . . so extremely irreligious” (p. xi.), but 
diluting a little the measure of scorn with which he speaks of 
Evangelicals of hisown Confession. And yet he says (p. xix.) 
“Mildness and sweet reasonableness is the one established rule 
for Christian working, and no other7rule has it or can it have.” ° 
Obviously his dealing with theologians, dissenters, and Evan- 
gelicals is not within the line of his Christian working. So ac- 
complished a writer cannot be blind to ,the injurious effect of 
endless iteration, especially when it takes the form of biting per- 
sonalities. Having never seen a Spanish bull-fight we draw upon 
imagination when we try to conceive of a wounded and mad- 
dened animal dashing more wildly at the picador or the red flag, 
than does this champion of “mildness and sweet reasonable- 
ness” when he catches sight of certain obnoxious ecclesiastics 
or of the flutter of certain theological formulas. What have 
these archbishops and bishops done, that Dr. Arnold should for 
their sakes so mar aud‘weaken his most elaborate and preten- 
tious theological essay? Will none suspect the author of a con- 
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ceit that for the moment at least interferes with his “ Christian 
working ” as above defined, when he apologetically writes (p. 180) 
that “really, if one thinks seriously of it, it was a kind of imper- 
tinence in such professors (of our so-called orthodox theology) 
to attempt any such criticism (literary and scientific) at all?” 
How sweet the reasonableness of a judgment like this: “Great as 
their literary inexperience is (the allusion is to ‘eur so-called 
evangelical Protestants,’) and unpractised as is their tact for 
perceiving the manner in which men use words and what they 
mean by them, one would think they could understand such a 
plain caution,” etc. (p. 301.) 

But we pass from these intimations concerning the style of 
our author, to direct our unpractised tact toward more serious 
matters. As this work has been fairly characterized (Rev. J. 
L. Davies in the Contemporary Review, May 1873) as one of the 
three or four chief gospels offered to our times in lieu of the old 
gospel that is to be taken from us, we must scrutinize it to ascer- 
tain in what it claims to supersede or transcend the “ glad tid- 
ings” in which the church has for eighteen centuries found rest 
and strength. If we may accept as fairly discriminating and cor- 
rect the sketch of M. Reville (7'he Academy, Sept. 1, 1873, p. 327,) 
we have in the author this “ inexplicable mystery ;” ‘‘ a philoso- 
pher whose theodicy borders upon what is elsewhere called Pan- 
theism or even Atheism, who admits none of the Bible miracles, 
who rejects the Trinity of Athanasius and the supernatural in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and at the same time calls himself a 
‘ sincere Christian and a devout member of the Established 
Church of England.” M. Reville is a far more sympathizing 
critic than any of us dissenting Evangelicals can be expected to 
be. With such a “mystery” we have but few points in common, 
and the limits of our paper allow us to touch on but few of the 
points in which we differ. 

The immediate aim of the author is “a literary treatment of 
religious history and ideas,” and this with a view primarily to 
the correction of mistakes into which mere reasoners have fallen 
in their misapprehension and misuse of the Bible, and ultimately 
to the acceptance of the Bible by the masses. ‘This new re- 
ligion of the Bible the people may receive; the version now cur- 
rent of the religion of the Bible they never will receive.” (p. x.) 
Of a desire to reach the masses with the Bible we can never 
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make light. Whether it is desirable to make much effort toreach 
them with this new religion of the Bible will depend on what 
the new religion proves to be. It would be unfair to judge of 
all literary treatment of the Bible by the sample before us; but 
in vital matters we can see little to choose between the masses 
remaining in their present relation to the Bible, and their being 
reached by nothing better than this new religion. We would 
infinitely rather deal with them on the old basis than on the 
new. We gladly acknowledge our incidental indebtedness to 
the author’s literary culture for many things that are beautiful 
and many things that are memorable, for fine diseriminations and 
striking presentations of truth. We charge it not to culture but 
to himself and the Zeitgeist (as they may arrange it between 
them) if in matters so essential as the pature of God, and the 
nature of religion, and the nature of the Scriptures, the warrant 
of faith and the prime objects of faith, we find ourselves less in- 
debted. 

The Bible is then to be made attractive to the masses. It is 
not so, and the fault is assumed to be with our (Evangelical and 
theological) apprehension and presentation of it. Hence the 
need of that better apprehension which is to come in the line of 
literary culture. Weare not to maintain that theologians and 
Evangelical believers have all and always rightly conceived and 
felicitously exhibited, either the whole nature of the Bible, or the 
entire system of religious truth which it embodies. But that the 
theological method and Evangelical conception are wholly at 
fault, and that the whole fault is with them, we are here to deny 
and challenge the presentation of proof. We do not under- 
stand the propensity of human nature to the apprehension and 
reception of the Bible and its contents to be so strong, that, if 
some errors in representation were corrected, the two would rush 
together. There is a significant record concerning “gospels” 
that are no gospel (Gal. i. 6-9); readiness to receive a “new re- 
ligion of the Bible” argues nothing against the truth of the old 
religion. 

But waiving this, we hold that the method by which it is here 
proposed to correct past errors, and so render the Bible and its 
religion attractive to the masses, is coutrary alike to philosophy, 
experience and Scripture. At the outset Dr. Arnold announces 
it as the demand of the masses, and he proceeds on the as- 
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sumption of the rightfulness of the demand, that the old concep- 
tions and doctrines shall give place to such as are “verifiable.” 
The basis of all religious philosophy, and of course of all scrip- 
tural exegesis, is to be real and experimental. This is asserted 
very emphatically to be true of “whatever is to stand” (pp. x. 
42, 308, 371). That the masses have adopted this postulate of 
Positivism is not so clear as that our author has done so. In 
other particulars he falls in as readily with the tenets of Littré 
and the Comtian school. But allowing these men within their 
own coterie to reserve, if they please, the name of science for 
that which rests on a verifiable basis, is there nothing else that 
is among men instinctively, universally, and rightfully accepted 
as true, and made the foundation of their most vital and far- 
reaching actions? Not only would the faiths of men be mar- 
vellously mutilated by the concession of this principle ; the ac- 
tion of men would be equally restricted. We apprehend that 
“the masses” are not confining themselves, and are not likely to 
confine themselves, either in their beliefs or their activities, to 
the “verifiable” as their basis. The principle, however, being 
assumed, no prestidigitateur can exhibit more startling trans- 
formation scenes than those which at the author’s bidding pass 
over the stage of our religious life. Whatis “verifiable” in the 
idea of God? ‘The stream of tendency by which all things ful- 
filthe law of their being,—a real power which makes for right- 
eousness,—a tendency which is not ourselves but which appears 
in our consciousness, by which things fulfilthe real law of their 
being!” (pp. 41-3, et passim.) “Whether we will call this God 
or not, is a matter of choice.’ A choice being left us, we decide 
not to call this our God. We call for proof that it is before 
this “stream” that the world has for six thousand years bowed 
down and worshipped. We cull for evidence that any human 
being can worship this thing. Now and then the author (or his 
printer by an uncorrected error) speaks of a Power. The capi- 
tal letter has no rightful place in the system. And is this very 
tendency as “‘verifiable” to every man as it is assumed to be? Is. 
it so palpable to the child or to the untrained adult mind, as to 
furnish a plausible (we do not say rational) explanation of the 
religious aspirations, wants, endeavors, of all the earth ? 

But in our author’s hands religion is reduced to a minimum 
as well as, and with, God. On a “verifiable” basis religion can- 
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not amount to much ; indeed it hardly seems needful to keep in 
use for it a separate term. “Religion is not simply morality, 
but morality touched by emotion” (p. 21). And this application 
of emotion to morality, making it religion, comes by “habitual 
dwelling on the rules (of morality) thus reached (by attending to 
one’s life), that constant turning them over in the mind, that 
near and lively experimental sense of their beneficence, which 
communicates emotion to our thought of them, and thus incal- 
culably heightens their power” (p. 25). Is not this, according to 
the Ciceronian etymology, of the nature of religion? That must 
be a peculiar nature whose emotions are kindled very rapidly 
and intensely by turning over in the mind this “stream of ten- 
dency.” 

The most remarkable feat, perhaps, in the whole series of 
transformations now passing under our notice, is that by which, 
under the manipulation of literary culture, the Bible, both Old 
Testament and New, is made so naturally to teach this doctrine 
concerning God and religion. If other ideas have been hereto- 
fore widely entertained concerning the God and the religion of the 
Bible, it is because the readers and students of the Bible were not 
hterary. Just at this point, before examining Dr. Arnold’s doc- 
trine and exposition of the Scriptures, it occurs to us to solace 
ourselves for a moment in the company of M. Guizot, to whom 
the distinction of literary culture will not very easily be denied. 
“The God of the Bible’—M. Guizot had been speaking just be- 
fore of the “one sole and primordial power anterior and superior 
to the gods” of the Hindoos and the Greeks—“is no such sterile 
abstraction; he is the one God at the present time as in the ori- 
gin of all things, the personal God, living, acting and presiding 
efficiently over the destinies of the world that he has created.” 
“Several words are employed in the Bible as appellations of 
God. . . . The history of the Hebrews is neither less significant 
nor less expressive than their language ; it is the history of the 
relations of the God, One and Immutable, with the people 
chosen by him to be the special representative of the religious 
principle, and the regenerating source of religious life in the 
human race. ... Amid all the vicissitudes and errors of the 
people of the Bible, the God of the Bible remains invariably the 
game, without any tincture of anthropomorphism, without any 
alteration in the idea which the Hebrews conceive of his nature, 
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either during their fidelity or their disobedience to his com- 
mandments.” (Meditations on Christianity, pp. 191-95.) 

What then are the Scriptures, and what the true principle of 
their interpretation, that shall yield results acceptable to literary 
culture? Even the Zeitgeist would rather be able to quote the 
Bible. The Scriptures are simply literature, to be treated like 
other literature. ‘“ To understand that the language of the Bible 
is fluid, passing, literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the 
first step towards a right understanding of the Bible” (p. xv.); 
‘and the remedy for our wretched errors is discriminative exper- 
ience, not such as the Apostle Paul traces to the Holy Spirit, 
but “getting the power, through reading, to estimate the pro- 
portion and relation in what we read.” (p. xvi.) ‘ Our mechan- 
ical and materializing theology, with its insane license of affir- 
mation about God, its insane license of affirmation about a fu- 
ture state, is really the result of the poverty and inanition of our 
minds.” The language of the Bible being “language thrown 
out at an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which in- 
spired emotion” (p. 41) is to be treated like the language which 
Dr. Arnold and other literary men throw out. Christ’s language 
in all his teaching is “literary ; that is, the language of poetry 
and emotion, approximative language, thrown out, as it were, at 
certain great objects which the human mind augurs and feels 
after, but not language accurately defining them” (p. 124). 
When Christ speaks of God heis throwing out language at “the 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness ”! 

# That this is the correct conception of the Scriptures, and a 
corresponding treatment their right treatment, is verifiable. For 
“it is simply from experience of the human spirit and its pro- 
ductions, from observing as widely as we can the manner in 
which men have thought, their way of using words and what 
they mean by them, and from reasoning on this observation and 
experience, that we conclude the construction theologians put 
upon the Bible to be false, and ours the truer one” (p. 334). 
the argument is from the nature of other literature to the nature 
of this. All other literature is human, and is fitly treated as 
human ; experience justifies our conclusion and teaches us the 
true hermeneutics. Therefore this is human and is to be sub- 
jected to precisely the same treatment. Can reasoning be more 
fallacious 2 Suppose that we reason from the nature of this lit- 
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erature toward the nature of other literature. And let exper- 
ience still be our teacher. Let us keep clear of the haunts of 
theologians and the boudoirs of litteratewrs. Let ‘‘Cotters’ Satur- 
day Nights” tell us their experience. Let the chambers where 
tenderness and solicitude bring their best ministry to the sick, 
where hearts are breaking over their dead, where consciences 
pierced by the arrows of the Almighty are wrestling with the 
memory and consciousness of sin, let these and a thousand 
other scenes in which words “thrown out” go for what they are | 
really worth, bring us the issues of their experience. Is this 
literature just like all other literature ? Is its root no deeper? Is 
its top no higher? Have its leaves and its fruits no other balm 
or healing in them ? 

Another argument from experience might be based on the 
strange power exercised by the Bible over the men of letters and 
the men of science who tell us that it is only part and parcel of 
the world’s literature. Wolfgang Menzel, who if not distinguished 
- for mildness and sweet reasonableness has for a half century oc- 
cupied a high place as an author and critic, writes: “ But one 
must wonder, why did these people then busy themselves so 
much with the Bible? Why did they not turn from it, and de- 
vote themselves exclusively to heathen studies, if they so des- 
pised it? There they sat, the old and young pedants of philo- 
sophic orthodoxy, reeking with the sweat of the school, more 
heavily wrapped in their philosophic pride than in the thickest 
wigs, Siegfrieds* more completely encased in horn, their very 
eyes of horn, and indastriously turned all the leaves of the Holy 
Scriptures back and forward, without cessation or rest, to ac- 
complish the great work of transmuting Christianity into philo- 
sophy or revelation into the Zeifgeist. The material was stub- 
born, the labor was from the start senseless. But with slavish 
persistency they prosecuted their gigantic task. The more they 
read, as richly and yet more richly the glory and wisdom of the 
Scriptures opened before them, with so much the more bitterness 
were their faces distorted, so much the more yellow became 
their look, so much the more did the liver take the heart’s place, 
so much the more were they provoked and disgusted at the 
charm from which they still could not escape. A stupid book 
they said, and busied themselves incessantly with it. A bad, a 


* One of the heroes of the Nibelungenlied, whose skin was horn except at one vul- 
nerable point, 
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dangerous book, they said, and could not let it alone. Human- 
ity must be freed from the spell of this book, they said, and 
yet their hate cleaved to it as closely as others’ love.” (Kritik 
des modernen Zeitbewusstseins, p. 116, 117.) 

The Bible is then simply one among the world’s literary pro- 
ductions that have to do distinctively with conduct. This makes 
it valuable, for, as we are incessantly told, conduct is approxi- 
mately three-fourths of life, art and science claiming one-eighth 
each, more or less. When the Scriptures have seemed to men 
to speak of God in connection with conduct, they have meant 
merely a “not ourselves,” an influence, a tendency, “that makes 
for righteousness,” connecting happiness as a witness and sanc- 
tion with righteousness. Heightened emotion quickens imagin- 
ation, prompts to personification, borrows manifold forms of 
expression easily misleading empty, inane, technical minds, so 
that they begin to think of cause, of personal cause, of purpose 
and law, of administrative and judicial functions in this mere 
drift of things. We are invited to return to the simplicities of 
right conception, and try this literary substitution, and see 
how smoothly and agreeably Old Testament and New will read. 
“ God is an influence, and those who would serve him (the au- 
thor should have said “it’’?) must serve him (it) not by any 
form of words or rites, but by inward motion and in reality ” 
(p. 199). Christ came “ to restore the intuition.” This we are 
told is ‘“‘a short expression which may give the clearest view” 
of the work of Christ (p. 190). This intuition which had been 
lost, although in it Israel’s greatness began, is that “ the Eternal 
loveth righteousness ; to him that ordereth his conversation 
aright shall be shown the salvation of God” (p.185). This is 
of course a literary expression of the intuition. If we would 
state the exact facts, these words must be stripped of all emo- 
tional, poetical elemewits and adjuncts, and the case put very 
baldly. 

The author cannot so conjure with ancient Jewish literature 
as to make it appear that his views were to any considerable ex- 
tent the views of the Jewish people. He is, therefore, ready with 
invasions and reinvasions of Aberglaube, of excessive, unauthor- 
ized beliefs, not only reaching beyond the bounds of legitimate 
beliefs, but perverting and opposing these. The authors or com- 
pilers of these ‘‘ sacred” books being merely of the people with- 
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out any peculiar immunities, we shall find them sharing in all 
the defects common to literary mortals. They not merely ap- 
prise us of errors and superstitions current about them ; they are 
plainly of, as well as in, their time. The author has difficulty in 
satisfying us that his views were taken either by the historians, 
poets, prophets who composed this literature, or by the patri- 
archs, legislators, kings or people of whom they write. We are 
not convinced by his paraphrase that the first half of the Old 
Testament is a historical romance, based upon facts which were 
made facts either by the mighty power of some abstraction, or 
by the mightier power of a misapprehension of an abstraction. 
We are still disposed to think that a personal God and faith in 
a personal God can alone explain either Jewish histories’ or Jew- 
ish history. We do not find, as the author’s prescription would 
lead us to expect, that the more we read other histories, the 
more do they drag down Hebrew history to their own level. And 
when we turn to the Psalms, the psalms characterized by aspi- 
ration, exultation, penitential confession, are to us alike inexpli- 
cable on our author’s theory. His version of such psalms as the 
27th, 42d, 51st and many more would seem to us nothing less 
than a literary and spiritual monstrosity. As little are we able 
to accommodate ourselves to a like rendering of the prophets, 
that leaves out a personal God, and his providential and moral 
government over Jews and Gentiles, that endorses the neglect 
of Sabbaths, the despising of altars, the forsaking of sanctuaries, 
contempt of law and covenant and Messianic hopes. The only 
trouble with these Jews so berated by the prophets is, that they 
lived 2,500 years before their time. They lived too much as 
though they enjoyed the literary culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. 

The case is little better when we turn to the New Testament. 
Tt is not enough to assume that this is mere literature, and, there- 
fore, liable to the ordinary results of human imperfection. LHr- 
rors are demonstrable. But more than this; the admission of 
error is expedient and positively desirable. ‘To profit fully by 
the New Testament, the first thing to be done is to make it per- 
fectly clear to oneself that its reporters both could err and did 
err” (p. 137). The advantage is two-fold. ‘The very same 
criticism which shows us the defects of their exegesis and of 
their demonstrations from miracles, establishes their good faith” 
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(p. 143). “It is good for the authority of Jesus, that those who 
establish it by arguments of this sort should be clearly men of 
their race and time, not above its futile methods of reasoning 
and demonstration. . . . (Thus) all the more do we make room, 
so to speak, for Jesus to be inconceivably great and wonderful” 
(pp. 152-3). Thanks then to them for their “verbal and unintel- 
ligent use of Scripture,” “ the incurable looseness with which the 
circumstances of what is called and thought a miracle are re- 
lated,” ete., ete:! 

Now “the New Testament exists to reveal Jesus.’ But its 
revelations are made by the hypothesis (it will not be proper to 
call it dogma) of our author very precarious. We have only in- 
ternal evidence to tell us what Christ really said; for his re- 
porters did not and could not report him correctly, he was so 
far above them. We have the same evidence to decide what he 
did. And the internal evidence will need to be adjusted for us 
and interpreted to us by the Zime-Spirit, and literary criticism, 
and Dr. Arnold tells us that Christ ‘ came to restore the 
intuition.” It is only within a few months that the world, which 
had been studying the gospel for 1,800 years, has been informed 
what the work of Christ really was. Man learned to attend to 
the spriugs of conduct, instead of attending merely to conduct. 
Self-examination, a return upon oneself, finding one’s own soul, 
was the new “ method”’ proposed and introduced by Jesus; self- 
renunciation is the “secret” of Jesus; and mildness is the spirit 
of Jesus. (pp. 88, 91, ef passim.) “The Saviour of Israel is he 
who makes Israel use his conscience simply and sincerely, who 
makes him change and sweeten his temper, conquer and annul 
his sensuality ” (p. 101). To such a Messiah the prophets had 
pointed, in the didactic, not in the predictive way ; for according 
to our author, “to a delicate and penetrating criticism, it has 
long been manifest that the chief literal fulfilment by Christ of 
things said by the prophets, was the fulfilment such as would 
naturally be given by one who nourished his spirit on the proph- 
ets and on living and acting their words” (p. 114). 

Christ skilfully seizes upon what the Jews supposed to be 
predictive utterances of the Old Testament prophets. “To rivet 
the attention on the indications of personal religion furnished 
by the Old Testament; to take the humble, inward, and suffer- 
ing ‘servant of God’ of the prophets, and to elevate ihis as the 
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Messiah, the seed of Abraham and David, in whom all nations 
should be blessed, whose throne should be as the days of heaven, 
who should redeem his people and restore the kingdom to Israel, 
was a work of the highest originality ” (p, 91). This identifica- 
tion Christ effected, and so made an epoch! “Jesus could not 
but use the dominant phrases of the Jewish religion, if he was 
to talk to the Jewish people about religion at all” (p. 221); and 
while we cannot perfectly trust his reporters in regar! to the 
terms by which he designated himself, ‘ there is no difficulty in 
supposing him to have used any or all the terms which the Jews 
in any way used to describe the Messiah” (p. 225). “© His con- 
cern was with his countrymen s idea of salvation, not with their 
terms for designating the bringer of it.” 

As for miracles there is no evidence that he wrought any or 
preteuded to work any, or valued in the least the attestation 
which they were supposed to give. His unreliable reporters 
have put them in considerable numbers into the narrative. For 
that they are responsible and not he. And “there is nothing 
one would more desire for a person or document one greatly 
values, than to make them independent of miracles” (p. 133). 
The Zime-Spirit is rapidly and thoroughly disposing of them, 
and it will be decidedly for Christ’s advantage if we can throw 
this burden on the Evangelists rather than upon him. We may 
leave him the credit of a few cases of ‘moral therapeutics ” 
(p. 144). 

*The work of Jesus, as our author conceives it, has been al- 
ready described. There are a few things of which theologians 
make much, and suppose Christ to have made much, in respect 
to which it will be well to see how we are asked to change our 
notions. The main part of the change which we have been ac- 
customed to call repentance, is “ the setting up of an immense 
new inward movement for obtainiug tbe rule of life” (p. 196). 
Faith is “the being able to cleave to a power of goodness ap- 
pealing to our higher and real self, not to our lower and appar- 
ent self” (p. 236). “ All good and fruitful prayer is in truth, 
however men may describe it, at bottom nothing else than ener- 
gy of aspiration towards the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, of aspirations towards it, and co-operation 
with it. Nothing, therefore, can be more efficacious, more right, 
more real” (p. 43). Prayer has, however, a strangely strong 
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tendency to anthropomorphism ; it delights to “ make believe’ 
{hat it is dealing with a person, that there isa person at each 
end of it. Of course the doctrines of a miraculous atonement, 
of justification, etc., are “ astoundingly false,” seen by “the 
light which the Zetigeist is beginning to hold over them” (p. 303). 
The most offensive and profane paragraphs in the volume, in 
our view, are those in which the author travesties “the Protes- 
tant story of Justification” in his.account of an imaginable 
transaction between three Lord Shaftesburys (pp. 306-7). This 
has called forth the indignant censure of critics much more in- 
dulgent towards liberal theology than ourselves. Of course the 
whole of Eschatology is disposed of in the same way. On the 
one hand none of its elements is verifiable, and on the other 
they are all demonstrably parts of Jewish superstition, and 
should have died eighteen hundred years ago. 

Christ followed his own “ method,” followed his own “ secret” 
even to the extent of dying for it, and by his sweet reasonable- 
ness won a few disciples, and laid the foundations of his church. 
“For them, it was a thing beyond all doubt that by miracles 
Christ manifested forth his glory and induced the faithful to be- 
lieve in him” (p. 154); but in this they were mistaken ; it was in 
fact the internal evidence, and this alone, that made them be- 
lievers in him. They “ were conscious” of the former, they “ ex- 
perienced ” the latter kind of evidence (pp. 158-9). 

Our three creeds, the Apostles, the Nicene, and the Athana- 
sian, have grown out of “ a supposed final charge from Jesus to 
his apostles: ‘Go ye and teach all nations, etc.,’ which it is 
almost impossible he can have given. . . . The genuine charge 
of Jesus to his apostles was, almost certainly, ‘As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you, and not this. So that our 
three creeds, and with them the whole of our so-called ortho- 
‘dox theology, are founded upon words which Jesus in all prob- 
ability never uttered” (pp. 279-81). And how is all this to be 
set right? We are to give up most of the criticism which has 
‘been employed on the New Testament, on such matters as the 
time when, the persons by whom, these books were written, 
and even the inquiry as to the real words of the writers. 

To this literature thus turned adrift, and emptied of all certain 
contents, we are to devote literary criticism, which “ is extremely 
‘difficult. It calls into play the highest requisites for the study 
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of letters; great and wide acquaintance with the history of the 
human mind, knowledge of the manner in which men have 
thought, their way of using words and what they mean by them, 
delicacy of perception and quick tact, and, besides all these, a 
favorable moment and the Zeitgeist ” (p. 177). This is the nos- 
trum by which the great spiritual evils of our time are to be 
cured. A Bible agreeing with the old in outward form, but dif- 
fering from it by the withdrawal of such elements of truth and 
power as these; the personality and unity of God, the creation 
of the universe, all divine providence, all personal moral govern- 
ment, all moral responsibility except to oneself, all remedial pro- 
visions for sin and guilt, all help toward righteousness (the only 
thing remaining to be emphasized) except such as may be given 
by a highly original and exemplary teacher of righteousness, in 
regard to whom and whose teaching we can (except by intuition) 
know next to nothing, and in respect te whom and whose teach- 
ing most of the past judgments of his own followers now appear 
to be untrue! This is the way in which the Bible is to be saved 
to the masses, and the masses for the Bible! We refrain from 
further exhibition of it or comment on it. While in many vital 
matters it is very apparent what Dr. Arnold does not believe, it 
is much more difficult to decide what he does believe. With 
wearisome repetition on some points there is in others utter lack 
of clear statement. Personal pronouns are commonly used of 
God, and personal dispositions ascribed, after a Jewish manner, 
to what cannot be demonstrated to be anything more than a ten- 
dency. Christ is sent but it does not appear who sent him. In 
following the method and secret of Jesus in his spirit we shall 
have the witness and sanction of happiness for righteousness ; 
but how this adjustment of righteousness and happiness to hu- 
man nature is created and guaranteed is not obvious, when only 
a tendency is verifiable. The doctrine seems to be that things 
take care of themselves, and in our view they will do it better 
under the old than under this new religion of the Bible. 

We cannot but contrast with this estimate of the Bible, which 
has been passing under our notice, the tribute of the veteran 
German critic, to whom we have already referred, Wolfgang 
Menzel. “It is the book of books, the source of eternal life, of 
comfort and strength for all the wretched and tried, a shield and 
weapon for innocence, an awakener of those spiritually asleep, 
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a guide out of the labyrinth of sin, and finally a terrible judg- 
ment to those that persist in sin. A book that has no like on 
earth, whose contents like the very eye of God should pierce so 
deep into every soul, that should be so thoroughly true, wiser 
than all books of law, richer than all books of instruction, more 
beautiful than all poems of the world, touching the heart more 
than a mother’s speech, and yet of such spiritual depth that even 
the wisest does not exhaust it, accessible to the simplest, and at 
the same time elevating, refining to the loftiest und most culti- 
vated, a light more than earthly, pervaded by a glow above that 
of the sun, a breathing of the eternal, that awakens in the pros- 
perous in the midst of earth’s sweet joy a deep homesickness, 
and fills the sufferer in the bitterest need of earth with unuttera- 
ble rapture, the word from beyond, before which Belshazzar 
quaked, and before which Paul himself became speechless and 
blind, the word that looses and binds, kills and makes alive.” 
(u. s., p. 114). 


ArT. VIL—THE LATE COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
By Lyman H. Atwater, D.D., LL.D., Princeton. 


Tue late financial panic, with the consequences of which we 
are now struggling, is so variously and obviously implicated with 
morality and religion, that the consideration of its causes, effects: 
and remedies, has a just claim on our pages. It is generally 
acknowledged to be immediately due to the great diversion of 
capital from its legitimate objects to premature and unproduc- 
tive railways; to unprecedented stock speculation and gam- 
bling; to unexampled defaleations and breaches of trust; to: 
overworked credit, involving the perilous and immoral risking of 
the property of others ; to unreasonable extravagance of living, 
begetting undue haste to be rich; all intensified by an incon- 
vertible paper currency, and the capricious speculative fluctu- 
ations of price and value thence resulting. All other breaches. 
of faith and morality, which have been so pregnant with public 
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and private disaster, receive stimulus and nutriment from this 
fundamental breach of faith and morality by the nation itself, in 
not taking steps to redeem with dollars its own promises to pay 
dollars. We shall discuss these subjects in such aspcets as the 
emergency seems to require. 

1. In order to fully understand the connection of undue rail- 
way construction with our present troubles, it is necessary to 
trace briefly the history of our railway system since the last 
great commercial crisis of 1857, which was likewise due largely 
to excessive outlays in unproductive railroads, and the conse- 
quent pressure from this source upon the floating capital and 
loan market of the country. The outlays on these roads far out- 
ran the capital they could command for permanent investment 
in them. They were consequently driven to bid against the 
mercantile community for temporary loans, at constantly aug- 
menting rates of interest,—a process which is in its nature self- 
exhausting, and, unless arrested, inevitably ends in collapse. The 
collapse came as considerable amounts of this railroad paper, es- 
pecially of corporations that had been deemed strong, because 
yielding heavy dividends, went to protest. And with it came 
that general distrust, and destruction of commercial credit, which 
culminated in monetary panic, and a brief suspension of specie 
payments by the banks. The consequence was, that, while 
other interests rapidly recovered their normal activity and pros- 
perity, most of the railroads staggered for years under the weight 
of their floating debts. Few new lines could be undertaken, 
because capital was shy of such investments. Those unfinished, 
or loaded with unmanagable debts, made slow progress towards 
either completion or the extinguishment of these debts, whether 
by payment, or funding into permanent loans. Most of them 
could pay no dividends, even if their earnings warranted them, 
owing to their constant absorption for the completion of con- 
struction, or to discharge maturing short paper. Even of many 
roads substantially on a sound basis as to prospective business 
and revenue, the stocks, if not other securities, were among the 
fancies, or were hawked about the markets at mere ncminal 
rates. This state of things lasted till the war was fairly inaugu- 
rated, and business recovered from the shocks attendant on its 
inception. Then new elements came into play. The immense 
transportation of men and ee supplies furnished to, these 
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roads by the war, immediately enlarged their revenues and 
profits, so that nearly all paid interest on their bonds, and the 
most of them, when honestly managed, yielded handsome divi- 
dends on their share capital, often with a surplus for new con- 
struction and equipments. Their various securities rose rapidly 
in the market. Their floating debts were readily funded into 
long mortgage loans. Not only was there a great legitimate 
advance in railroad values from undue previous depression 
growing out of the panic of 1857, but some accidental contingen- 
cies of the war created an exceptional demand for the bonds 
and other securities of railroads. The large issue of incon- 
vertible legal tenders of full debt-paying, but greatly depreciated 
purchasing, power, rendered money at once plentiful for invest- 
ment, but difficult to invest. Mortgages made to secure debts 
contracted in coin were lacgely paid in this depreciated cur- 
rency. In seeking opportunities for re-investment, the choice 
lay at one time almost exclusively between railroad and govern- 
ment securities, to which were afterwards added the immense 
bounty and war loans of states, counties, and other municipali- 
ties. The uncertainty as to the continuance and issue of the 
national struggle, caused a reluctance among most investors to 
stake everything on the issue of the contest. For this reason 
railroad securities, especially good bonds, came into special de- 
mand. From ruling very low before the war, they passed into a 
favorite form of investment at stiff prices, maintaining a strong 
and successful competition with U.S. bonds. 

Out of all this several consequences arose: 1. Fortunes, some 
of them colossal, were made in a few months, nay in a few weeks, 
by the rapid rise of railroad securities. For a clerk in New 
York to order a hundred or a thousand shares of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, or Hudson River, or the like, on a margin made 
from his own or his employer’s money, and make a few hundred 
or thousand dollars ina few days or weeks, was a constant 
occurrence. Numbers of men who had long been bankrupt in 
character and property suddenly rose to fortunes, which have 
since generally been lost by the same reckless throws of the dice 
which then lifted them to sudden wealth. Hence railroad en- 
terprises came to be regarded by multitudes, as they have 
largely proved, the high road to fortune. Thus the prodigious 
impulse was given to that railroad building -of the last decade 
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which has been brought to a sudden and disastrous pause. They 
have generally been constructed on a system which has enriched 
their projectors, managers and builders, however those whom 
they have unwarrantably induced to furnish the capital have too 
often come to grief. 

It is needless to say this course of things has stimulated much 
of the frantic speculation and stock gambling which has come 
to so inglorious an issue. The rapid depreciation of irredeem- 
able legal tenders, too, during the war, involving a proportionate 
rise in gold, and in all commodities and property, conspired with 
the railways to widen the area of profitable speculation, and ex- 
tend the speculative furor throughout the entire range of all 
objects of purchase and sale which experienced this inflation of 
prices. Probably speculators, adventurers, and imprudent 
traders never had such a harvest before; reaped, not by the pro- 
duction of wealth, but by their scooping up that produced by 
others from the creditors and consumers in the nation. What- 
ever stocks, commodities, or property one bought or held, could 
scarcely fail to rise in price on his hands. Men hopelessly in- 
volved in debt for imprudent purchases which were urging them 
into bankruptcy, found themselves suddenly made rich by the 
doubling of the prices of the commodities, which otherwise 
would not have sold for enough to pay their debts. Jns/ar om- 
nium, a bankrupt nominal owner of numerous steamboats, whose 
checks were worth scarcely more than the paper on which they 
were written, found himself thus suddenly turned into a million- 
aire. 

The real profits of railroads from the causes indicated, stimu- 
lated the construction of them on a scale before unexampled. 
For a long time it was easy to attract capital for the purpose 
from the Old World and the New by the offer of tempting rates 
of interest on bonds, or giving assurance of generous dividends 
on stock, till at length they began to be built to almost every 
hamlet, and projected or undertaken through nearly every pri- 
meval forest in the country, either where there was no remuner- 
ative business for a single railroad, or where they could only 

‘come into ruinous and suicidal competition with others already 
running and often poorly remunerative. That there should sel- 
dom be any immediate dividends on stock was a matter of 

. eourse. That more and more of them should come to default 
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the interest on their bonds was inevitable. That this should 
rapidly check, until it stopped, the sale of bonds for new and 
unfinished enterprises was no less inevitable. That this should 
lead to short loans from, or endorsed by, the great bankers who 
had undertaken to provide funds for their construction by nego- 
tiating their securities, was a necessary effect. That it was only 
a question of time how soon these advances would outrun their 
resources, and reach their logical result in suspension and fail- 
ure, is equally plain. 

All this was the more inevitable for additional reasons. The 
cost of railway construction and maintenance has doubled since 
the early stages of the war. Proportionate net profits of busi- 
ness must therefore be realized and charges made for it, in order 
to earn interest onthe capital employed. The problem of cheap 
transportation by railroad is simply one of cheap construction 
and maintenance. It is undoubtedly true that the high prices 
of iron and other railroad supplies, induced by the immense 
construction of new roads to facilitate and cheapen transporta- 
tion, has greatly increased the cost of maintaining finished lines, 
and so of transportation upon them. Itis actually true that the 
prices of transporting grain over the lakes were greatly increased, 
by the high rates offered the vessels usually employed in this 
service, to take the Lake Superior iron ore to the various fur- 
naces for manufacture to meet the vast demand for railroads. 
Out of this in part has emerged one great branch of the trans- 
portation problem. Then, again, many of these enterprises have 
been carried forward entirely by the proceeds of bonds, without 
any stock capital of any amount underlying them to secure prin- 
cipal or interest. The proceeds of new bonds are thus more 
and more consumed in paying the interest of old ones, before 
any interest on the outlay cun be earned. This is unlike the 
former and sounder way of railroad construction. Some of the 
most distant have relied on their large land-grants to secure 
their bonds in lieu of stock. In due time, after the roads are 
completed, they will doubtless add greatly to the value of the 
road and all its securities. But meanwhile they attract no set- 
tlers with ready money, and provide no interest on loans, which 
requires constantly to be met by the proceeds of new loans, 


until obtained from earnings,—a self-devouring process, if too 
long continued. 
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The crash came, with premonitory rumblings in the downfall 
of some smaller railroad houses, in the sudden and nearly 
simultaneous suspension of the two leading railroad banking 
houses of the country. 

Then the Union Trust, one of a class of institutions whose 
very name implies that they should be the type and exemplar of 
all that is trustworthy, and which had been generally trusted as 
such, fell, and proved it could no longer be trusted. Imme- 
diately a bank stopped payment, the victim of its own impru- 
dence and the tricks of a dishonest speculator. The failure of 
the Trust Company, too, was found to be due to the large em- 
bezzlements of its secretary, and vast loans to a Western rail- 
road, whose directors controlled it, and criminally appropriated 
the property of both institutions to sustain their own colossal 
speculations. Is it wonderful that the confidence and credit 
which are the stay of all ordinary business, staggered and gaye 
way to the most wild and infuriated panic ? 

In consequence, and in aid of which, came the frantic con- 
tortions of the speculators and gamblers of the stock ex- 
change, until a shrinkage of five or ten per cent. in an hour 
ruined multitudes of them and their brokers. This stung the 
bulls to such madness that the closing of that arena of demented 
bull and bear fights became indispensable to the public welfare, 
because necessary to the restoration of anything like self-con- 
trol and sanity in the public mind. But when so restored, and 
the stock-board was again opened, it was found that stocks re- 
mained as much below, as they had before been blown up above, 
their real value. Thus came distrust of stocks, especially rail- 
road and other speculative stocks and of those who depended 
upon them, and before this not in vain, as a means of raising 
money. So the distrust and the panic spread like a prairie 
fire. 

If anything were wanting to fan the flame to the last degree 
of fury, it was the evidence, growing more and more cumulative 
for years, of widespread demoralization, fraud and theft’ among 
those holding the highest fiduciary positions, involving the cus- 
tody and handling of moneys belonging to the nation, states, 
counties, and other municipalities, in our great banking and 
railway corporations, and in more private trusts. Some of the 
most portentous and nefarious of these, which we have no room 
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to specify, came to light at the beginning and during the course 
of the panic, with very much the same effect as tornadoes rising 
upon a Chicago fire. 

Interlocked with the foregoing, partly as cause and partly as 
effect,—at all events intensifying them,—are the land specula- 
tions, stimulated by new railroad lines and centres, and the 
immense recent growth of cities, consequent upon this, as com- 
pared with the rural population. 

We have thus set forth the catses which urged and pre- 
cipitated a panic of unmatched severity. We will now consider 
for a moment, 1, The calamities proceeding from these causes 
as they must have operated, had they produced no panic ; 
%, The superadded destruction and misery induced solely by the 
effects of this superadded panic. 

1. It was an inevitable result that many railroads, partly built, 
should remain so for a long time to come ; that the enlargements 
and improvements, even of the oldest and most lucrative, should 
be checked, if not stopped for a time; that repairs and outlays 
of every kind upon them should for the time be reduced to the 
lowest practicable point; that the business and income of the 
best should for the time suffer whatever diminution might be 
caused by the general decline of business and travel in the 
country ; that there should be a serious falling off in the rev- 
enues of the multitudes of persons dependent on income from 
railway securities and debentures, or from moneys and credits 
rendered unavailable by the suspension of so many houses whose 
debts counted by millions and tens of millions; that the im- 
mense manufactures of locomotive engines, cars, iron rails, and 
supplies of every kind for railways, should for the time suffer 
enormous shrinkage or complete suspension ; that the vast iron, 
coal, and other mining business requisite for this and other great 
industries now depressed, should suffer a sudden and disastrous 
check. 

Thus we have already aeformidable array of persons thrown 
out of their wonted employments and revenues, and so disabled 
from procuring their customary supplies of the products of other 
branches of industry. This in turn cripples these other em- 
_ployments, and lessens the demand for the labor, and thus the 
earnings of other operatives and laborers. So the depressing 
influence of the prostration of one great interest is endlessly 
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ramified. Thesudden collapse i in the fortunes of hosts of specu- 
lators is no less so. It is idle to say that this panic concerned 
Wall Street only, and should not in reason have extended be- 
yond. This could not be. Wall Street is the financial centre of 
the country, and its pulsations are simply those of the whole 
monetary circulation and business condition of the country. 
The special cause of the late disturbances in the stocks and 
banking houses of Wall Street, has been the condition of, and 
speculations in, the great railway interest of our country. This 
comprises the veins and arteries through which the life-blood 
of our national industry and wealth circulates. All labor con- 
sists in moving things, so that they may reach conditions or po- 
sitions which make*them useful to man. Railways are the great 
motors of the country. They vastly increase the efficiency of 
every kind of labor, and there is no material interest of the 
country which is not very largely dependent upon them. Any 
paralysis in these is paralysis in everything. The failure of the 
great and honorable firms, which inaugurated the wild tempest 
in the stock exchange, was upon railroads stretching from our 
vast interior to either ocean. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
as part of the severe process of arresting imprudent railroad 
undertakings and yicious speculation, vast losses should be suf- 
fered and serious dislocation and prostration should overtake 
many branches of commerce and manufactures. All this and 
more—panic or no panic. 

2. But much more distress arose from the panic thus induced 
than could possibly have arisen from all these causes had they 
not precipitated it. The fear first seized some depositors in 
banks, or with bankers, that they would be unable to get their 
money, as they should want it, to meet their obligations or ne- 
cessities. This led them to draw out their deposits in money. 
This, once begun, excited the not unreasonable fear in others, 
that, inasmuch as those who come first are first served, the only 
way to secure their own funds deposited ‘would be to draw them 
out before the money reserve was exhausted. A “run” on banks 
and bankers was thus started by those who had perfect confi- 
dence in their solvency, but who nevertheless feared that others 
would “run” if they themselves did not, and thus compel the 
stoppage of payment and the locking up of their funds, And al- 
though thisis,as an aggregate movement of the whole community, 
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insane and destructive, yet, when panic begins to show itself, it 
is, for each individual, a perfectly rational view of the case so 
long as there is no effective concert to arrest the panic, or save 
him harmless, if he delays his demand for his deposits. The 
effect of all this is to spread consternation among solvent traders, 
who begin to fear they may be unable to raise money to meet 
their obligations. They thus press for double their wonted or 
needed accommodations, in order to make sure of being able to 
maintain their credit. Thus the pressure for loans increases 
while the ability to make them is undergoing exhaustion. The 
result is a complete dead lock. Persons who need money and 
can offer the best of security for it, cannot get it, for it gets 
locked up in private hoards out of reach. With the disappear- 
ance of money from bank vaults, checks on them which, in nor- 
mal conditions, do the work of exchange in large amounts, ninety- 
nine times in a hundred, become unavailable. Unless some sub- 
stitute, which, though inferior to real money, can for the time 
serve in its place be found, universal bankruptcy must ensue for 
all that owe money. Under a specie standard, such a substitute 
used to be found in bank notes thus made irredeemable, but yet 
current, during the period of suspension. Under our present 
system of currency, irredeemable but legal tender, the only sub- 
stitute for it, when locked away in the panic, was certified checks, 
or certificates of deposit, issued by the banks in concert. These 
proved a powerful sedative to the panic, saved many sound 
dealers from bankruptcy, and tided the mercantile community 
over the panicky crisis till the money withdrawn from them 
came back again to the banks for use as before, these being re- 
garded as the safest place of deposit, as soon as it became evi- 
dent that it could be had again when wanted. 

While this inferior substitute for money sufficed to stay and 
quell the panic in commercial centres and among commercial 
men, in really sound circumstances, it was unavailable to supply 
the place of treasury or bank notes in general circulation, for 
small payments to laborers, and for many forms of retail trade, 
as well as other purposes. In this respect, as a means of tiding 
over or working out of a panic, they are inferior to bank bills 
under a specie standard, during a virtual or avowed suspension 
of specie payments. These ‘will circulate freely, and for the 
smallest payments during such suspension. There is no pos- 
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sible escape from a panic which has the effect of sequester- 
ing the legal tender currency, whether metallic or paper, but by 
substituting for it something more or less inferior to it, for pur- 
chases and payments, till the former comes out of the hoards in 
which it proves useless and profitless, in order to earn something 
for its owner, by resuming its normal functions as a solid medium 
of exchange. Thus it will displace the baser currency which, for 
the time, its sequestration has permitted and compelled to push 
in to fill the vacuum thus caused. 

But to stop the payment of laborers for lack of a currency 
suitable for the purpose, means very largely to stop labor and 
production of commodities by means of it. It means their en- 
forced idlenesss and—worse than unproductiveness—the de- 
terioration of much of the capital in the form of machinery which 
labor renders productive, while it in turn makes labor productive. 
it means the inability of these laborers and capitalists to make 
the purchases, or create the demand for the products of the labor 
and capital of others, which they otherwise would. The check 
too upon retail business is a proportionate check upon the 
wholesale trade, and upon production itself, which supplies them 
both. And this tends to propagate and intensify itself, by ac- 
tion and reaction, through all the mutually-related branches of 
human occupation. It is moreover no fancy-sketch, but the 
precise reality we have just experienced. To withdraw the me- 
dium of exchange is to put an end to exchange, and so far forth 
to diminish exchangeable products and values. It is like taking 
the blood out of the body, or stopping the veins and arteries 
through which it circulates. It stops everything. 

This brings us to the subject of money, and of credit and 
panic as related to it and to the phenomena through which we 
have been passing. Money is the great medium of exchange 
and measure of value. It cannot be the former unless it is the 
latter. Unless it be in some proper sense a measure of value, 
it cannot be, as it is, and must be, in order to be money, the 
common standard by which al] other values, or the values of all 
other things, are computed in exchange. And without this it 
cannot be a medium of exchange. This is the precise function 
performed by money in every instance of bargain and sale be- 
yond simple barter. The value is computed in dollars. But 
then, in order to be a measure of value, it must itself have value, 
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otherwise it can no more measure the value of other things than 
a yard-stick can be a measure of length, without having length 
itself. It must have value then. What now is value? Simply 
that in any human services, or enduring product of the same, 
which will command such services or the products thereof in 
return, And the amount of value is the amount of such services 
or products it is able, valet, tocommand in return. 7. e. the value 
of anything is what it will exchange for. This is true of money 
as well as other things, so that if it measures the value of the 
things it will exchange for, they measure or determine its value. 
But it is the measure of value eminenter none the less, univer- 
sally treated and recognized as such, and why? Because if is 
the standard by which, by common consent, and in universal 
usage and law, the values of all things are measured, and thus 
compared together. In this particular it differs from all other 
valuable things. Pieces of it are of the nature of tickets en- 
titling the holder to their equivalent in all purchasable arti- 
cles seeking sale or exchange, and to the discharge of all debts 
due by him so far as he tenders it for this purpose. It has 
this prerogative beyond all other property. So far and no fur- 
ther, ‘money answereth all things.” And hence, because it 
thus measures and is exchangeable for all things, itis sometimes 
widened in its use to stand for all property, so that we say of 
a man, who perhaps has not a hundred dollars of money on 
hand, but has its equivalent in other wealth, he is worth, or he 
possesses, a hundred thousand dollars. 

In order to fulfil all these conditions, a material must be found 
which possesses 1, intrinsic value ; 2, portability, or this value 
in a small compass ; 3, perfeet divisibility into equal parts, and 
multiples and fractions of the same, and also, by fixed degrees 
of purity or alloy, capable of being defined and certified by a 
government stamp ; 4, durability ; 5, comparative uniformity of 
value during the ordinary life of contracts. These requisites, 
so obviously indispensable, concur in the precious metals as in 
no other substances. Hence the civilized and commercial na- 
tions have fixed upon them for this purpose with an unanimity 
displayed on scarcely any other subject. It has thus greatly 
facilitated international commerce, and only requires to be car- 
ried out in a uniform international coinage, to reach the very 
consummation of its usefulness. It is futile to say that govern- 
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ment can impart value to substances intrinsically valueless, by 
merely stamping them as worth so much, and making them le- 
gal tender therefor. It may doubtless, by arbitrary enact- 
ment, make bits of marble or bits of paper stamped, “ dollars,” 
legal tender in payment of debts of a like number of actual dol- 
lars, just as it can by stop-laws do it away altogether. It may 
thus impart a certain debt-extinguishing power to worthless 
things. But by no necromancy or arbitrary tyranny of legisla- 
tion, can they be made to be worth as much as silver and gold, 
unless conyertible into them. Let government now issue a 
thousand million of greenbacks, or marbles, and stamp them 
“dollars,” and make them legal-tender, will they have a value 
equal, or not immeasurably inferior, to the same number of 
gold or silver dollars, or bills actually redeemable for their face 
in coin? The question is self-answering. If it were not intui- 
tively evident that no laws of man can thus subvert the laws of 
God and nature, the history of the French assignats, of our 
Continental, Confederate, and greenback issues, varyig in 
value inversely as their amount, would prove it. 

It is next to be observed, that all paper substitutes for money 
consisting of promises to pay it, have value in exact proportion 
to their convertibility into money, ¢. e. the ability and good faith 
of the promisor in keeping his promises. They are worth the 
gold they will command, and as much of other things as this 
gold will exchange for, just this and no more. If they are re- 
deemable in gold, they are equal to gold in purchasing power. 
If they are not thus redeemable, their value varies with the 
nearness or remoteness of their expected redemption in gold, 
their greater or less quantity in comparison with the coin, or 
notes convertible into coin, that would circulate without them, 
the extent to which they are locked up in hoards or set free in 
circulation, and other causes. But they cannot be worth their 
face in specie till they are convertible into it on demand. 

Let it be noted still further, that, whatever be the legal tender 
money standard, whether coin or government treasury notes, no 
human laws or devices can prevent credit in its different forms 
from being employed as a substitute for money in the vast ma- 
jority of all exchanges. This credit, or a portion of it, may or 
may not be in the form of bank bills, convertible into legal ten- 
der, and authorized by law to circulate as currency, in which the 
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receiver simply trusts their promises to pay, and is seldom dis- 
appointed. But whether there be bank buls or not, the great 
mass of actual exchanges will, in intelligent communities and in 
normal conditions, be accomplished through checks, drafts, time 
or demand notes, and bills of exchange. Whatever be the legal 
‘money, it will be used only for small payments, retail transac- 
tions, wages, travel, payments to parties not conversant with 
these instruments or the credit of the drawers of them, and for 
the payment of inter-bank or clearing house balances. The great 
bulk of payments, loans, etc.,are made without handling a cent 
of money, or passing anything but these orders for it, or promises 
to pay it, which are freely taken because believed or credited to 
be convertible into it, if the holder demands it. Therefore, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he does not desire it, and no 
money is handled. It has recently been proved at the London 
Clearing House that checks discharge nearly 150 times the pay- 
ments made by money, metallic or paper. The case cannot be 
far different in New York or our other chief commercial centres. 
Nothing can prevent this, so long as men prefer putting their 
money in bank vaults to the trouble and risk of privately hand- 
ling and keeping it, and it is more convenient and safe for payor 
and payee to handle it by check drawn to order or bearer than 
in any other way. 

This being so, it follows that banks require to keep on hand 
but a small proportion of the money, be it coin, or legal tender, 
or other bills deposited with them, to meet all the demands 
made upon them in ordinary times or normal conditions. They 
can, and will, indeed must, loan out most of it, in order to meet 
the expenses of keeping it, and reap a profit in addition. With- 
out this profit they would have no motive to keep it, unless other- 
wise paid for the service—an office much better discharged by 
the safe-deposit companies. Besides, it is for the interest of the 
community that this capital thus collected for safety and con- 
venience, should not lie idle, but be loaned to those solvent per- 
sons who need it. It follows, therefore, under any system, 
whether paper or metallic, that banks and bankers must owe 
more immediate obligations than they have funds to meet, if a 
demand be made at once for the immediate payment of them all. 
But in normal or quiet times, there is no danger, or even possi- 
bility of this. There is no danger of this for prudent and sol- 
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vent banks, unless in those abnormal seasons of panic which 
arise from and produce that collapse of credits, in which the 
whole system lives and moves and has its being, a state of things 
often induced by the operations of weak and imprudent banks. 

But once such a panic has set in, whether from the causes of 
our present disturbance, or war, conflagrations, short crops or 
whatever else, the effect is simply terrific. In ways, and from mo- 
tives already described, the real money is withdrawn from the 
bank-yaults in which it could respond to and sustain the checks 
drawn upon the deposits ; it is loéked up in hoards which ren- 
ders it useless itself; this indeed were tremendous, but a hun- 
dred times more so by rendering the wonted substitutes for it, 
such as checks, notes and bills of exchange unavailable in pay- 
ment of debts. It is like turning the vice which holds, and tor- 
tures, and crushes the mercantile community with a hundred-fold 
leverage, or putting upon it the gripe of a thousand anacondas. 
Every person haying considerable immediate obligations is 
brought to ruin, or threatened with it. At best, torturing anx- 
iety consumes his spirit. The great circulating element is with- 
drawn from the industry, products and business of the country. 
This brings them all to a stand, as quickly end effectually as if 
the navigable streams were suddenly dried or frozen up, (witness 
the late untimely freezing up of the Erie Canal) or the locomo- 
tive engines were all suddenly disabled—some small exemplifi- 
cation of which was experienced when the horses of the country 
were so extensively disabled for a brief month by the epizvdtic. 
Even this inflicted a fearful paralysis upon our wonted indus- 
tries and business. 

Such, in brief, are our troubles and their causes. What are 
the remedies? They have arisen, as we have seen, from various 
causes. The whole aggravated by the continuance of our in- 
convertible paper money system, and culminating in the tempo- 
rary sequestration through panic of that money from its normal 
uses in circulation. One plausible remedy for this, which has 
been clamorously demanded, is an enlarged issue of this incon- 
yertible paper money to fill the vacuum. Is this a saferemedy, 
tending to a true and lasting cure, such as sound financiers and 
statesmen ought to advise ; or a prescription of financial quack- 
ery, affording possible momentary or transient relief, but sure to 
end in a more formidable and excruciating relapse ? Is it, or is 
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it not, like a larger indulgence in alcoholic or narcotic stimu- 
lants to cure or mitigate the distress they have already produced? 
We hope a few words will answer this question sufficiently. 

The great bulk of our present currency which panic has locked 
up in hoards must inevitably find its way back to the banks, and 
the wonted channels of circulation. As soon as their owners 
become sure that, depositing them in banks, they can command 
them again at pleasure, to the banks they will surely go, ex- 
ceptional cases aside, both for safety and convenience, and 
thence, as they are wanted, into the community. Moreover, the 
very process of locking them up lowers prices of commodities 
held by those in need of money, till they are tempted out again, 
in order to purchase at such advantageous rates. This process 
must inevitably go on till this money comes again to fulfil its 
normal office. This being so, it will be strange if, in consequence 
the decrease of prices, of business, and of what are deemed safe 
modes of investment, money be not plentiful in proportion to all 
available legitimate demands for it; nay, if it be not a drug easily 
obtained on sound security at low rates of interest, and pushing 
up to high prices securities that have stood unshaken through 
the late panic. If this be not so, it will be unlike the sequences 
of all past panics, notably that of 1857. Even now U. S. securi- 
ties are as high as ever in gold. 

Suppose then the government emits larger issues of incon- 
vertible paper money to mitigate the twinges and gripings, 
already induced or aggravated, nearly or remotely, by an over- 
dose of the same thing! What effect will result but that indefi- 
nite depreciation of its value arising from such increase, and the 
consequent extinction of.all hopes of specie resumption, which 
must prodigiously inflate prices, and inaugurate a new era of 
speculation, like that begun in the war, with a similar develop- 
ment and culmination in another panic, causing a similar pan- 
icky locking up even of this dilute currency, and provoking 
clamors as loud as now for issues of more to fill the vacuum ? 
And all the more so, inasmuch as the more we dilute and de- 
base the legal tender, the more of it becomes requisite to effect 
the same amount of exchange. It is like curing one attack of 
delirium tremens by bringing on another more rabid and peril- 
ous. We do not deny that, during the temporary sequestration 
of legal currency through panic, it would be a blessing if its 
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place could be supplied with some equivalent, to be withdrawn 
when the regular currency returns. But this is not provided for 
in the schemes of those who advocate this expansion of currency. 
And it can only be accomplished by bringing in for this purpose 
something a little inferior to the legal tender, because not in- 
stantly convertible into it, such as the recent certified checks or 
certificates of deposits, or under a coin standard, the irredeema- 
ble bills of banks during the suspension of specie payments. 
Both these inferior substitutes disappear when the normal 
currency reappears. The former has already largely disap- 
peared. The latter kind in 1857 disappeared in six months, im- 
mediately on the resumption of specie payments. But no way 
has been shown in which an enlarged issne of inconvertible legal 
tenders, pure and simple, could be made in such a crisis, with any 
way of returning them, that would not arouse a clamor through 
the land against ruinous contraction of the currency. 

The true remedy should be fitted to repress rather than stimu- 
late the imprudent speculative expansions which have culminated 
in our present disaster. This, for reasons already intimated 
in this paper, and more fully unfolded elsewhere,* will tend 
greatly to abridge, instead of stimulating, this morbid extrava- 
gance in business and life. So far as the evils induced by ca- 
pricious currency fluctuations are concerned, nothing so tends 
to stability and uniformity in the medium of exchange as the 
coin standard. 

A new and untried scheme for expanding and contracting the 
currency, so that it will adjust itself to the wants of the country, 
is the issue of bonds by the government, at a low interest, con- 
vertible into legal tenders, 4nd Jegal tenders convertible into it, 
Collar for dollar, on demand of the holder. The rate of interest 
proposed has been more commonly 3.65 per cent. or a penny a 
day in currency for each $100 bond. A few with a greater ap- 
proach to sanity, propose to have the interest, 3.65 per cent. 
_ paid in coin. Suppose this latter and better alternative then. It 
requires that henceforth a $1000 bond bearing 3.65 interest, gold, 
should always command $1000, legal tenders. In other words 
these legal tenders are worth their face in bonds bearing this 
rate of interest, just that, neither more nor less. But since a 5 per 
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* See Scribner’s Monthly, Dec, 1873, Art. on Resumption of Specie Payments. 
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cent. gold bond commands only par in gold, and scarcely that, 
by proportion a 3.65 per cent. bond can only be worth 1 to 80 
per cent. gold. Therefore the money convertible into it for its 
face can be worth only that, permanently. This plan, therefore, 
provides for the permanent inconvertibility of our legal tenders, 
and their debasement 20 to 25 per cent. with the inflation of the 
currency to any extent practicable on that basis. 

But the plan more commonly proposed is to have the interest 
on this convertible bond paid in greenbacks. This provides sim- 
ply for the indefinite expansion, depreciation and permanent in- 
convertibility of our greenbacks. It is in the slang phrase of 
Wall St. government “kiting,” supporting one paper promise by 
another, and each by nonentity. In fact the bonds would be 
but another form of currency. For, if convertible into greenbacks 
for their face and accrued interest, they would, so far as in 
amounts convenient for the purpose, be used as currency without 
the process of conversion into greenbacks. And they would be 
more in favor than these, because constantly accumulating a 
small interest, and also, because, as U. 8. bonds they would be 
free from taxation. This scheme, therefore, of issuing converti- 
ble bonds payable in paper, is nothing else than a scheme for 
expanding the currency to that extent, the only difference being 
that it is that part of floating capital which persons and institu- 
tions would choose to keep for reserves. . It is, therefore, obnox- 
ious to the objections already offered against relieving present 
difficulties by an increase of irredeemable paper money. 

To the same complexion must come any scheme for postal or 
other government savings banks founded on substantially the 
same principles, or the issue of similar bonds. Postmasters, too, 
are rarely selected with reference to fitness for such trusts. 

While we say this, we think, nevertheless, that a reform in say- 
ings banks is one of the remedies for present financial disorders. 
One of the most threatening elements in the recent panic was. 
the “run” begun on savings banks, and only averted by the exer- 
cise of the salutary privilege of requiring thirty or sixty days’ 
notice from depositors before being obliged to pay them. No. 
savings or éther bank can stand a call for immediate repayment 
of all its deposits. If their deposits are soundly loaned, as they 
largely should be, on the soundest mortgages, in the nature of 
things, these mortgages cannot all at once be collected or sold. 
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for their face, especially in panic times. But these banks ought 
to be so managed as to be able to bear a long “run,” and thus 
to destroy the very motive to commence it. This can only be 
done by keeping a large portion of their funds invested in se- 
curities which are at all times saleable for cash without much 
shrinkage. This is true only of U.S. bonds and stocks, and 
those of some of the States. The residue should be placed ex- 
clusively in mortgages good in any contingency. Then there 
never could be any cause, or continuance, even if there were the 
beginning of a “run” upon them. Iuvestments in common 
municipal bonds, or the securities of private corporations, or 
mercantile paper, should be religiously avoided in such banks. 
They have been the cause of the losses and distrust in which 
they have become so extensively involved. This is a great evil. 
Nothing is more important than to encourage economy and 
small savings in the poor. But they are greatly tempted to im- 
providence and thriftlessness, if they feel thatthey cannot safely 
invest these savings—the inevitable result of a wide distrust of 
savings banks. It is appalling to contemplate the consequences 
of a general run upon the saving banks of the United States, 
such as recently seemed imminent. What more scandalous 
breach of trust has appeared than that by which the Spragues, 
in their seeming imperial wealth, risked hundreds of thousands 
of the savings of the poor deposited in banks under their con- 
trol, inloans to themselves, subject to all the hazards of their busi- 
ness! And how greatly do such proceedings in such menspread 
distrust and panic through the land! We cannot, therefore, 
with our present light, favor the assumption of the savings bank 
business by the government. But, if the latter is to touch the 
business in any way, it should be in requiring them to be soundly 
conducted all over the country, with infamous penalties for all 
perversion, speculative risking, or any kind of stealing or em- 
bezzlement of their funds, by their managers and officers, And 
just here we take occasion to say, that our financial affairs can 
never be on a sound footing till those who steal the funds, with 
whose safe keeping they are officially entrusted, are dealt with 
like other thieves, and made to suffer penalties infamous and 
terrible in proportion to the enormity of their crimes. The re- 
cent conviction and sentence of Tweed is one of the, brightest 
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It will be seen that, in our view, a movement towards the 
“earliest practicable” redemption of our Treasury notes in coin, 
according to the promise the nation makes on their face, and 
the interpretation solemnly given to that promise by our National 
‘Congress, is the first great measure tending to the correction of 
‘our disordered financial condition. On it the enduring efficacy 
‘of all other measures of relief and correction depends. Eeo- 
nomically, as well as morally, everything hinges on the nation’s 
keeping its own faith. 

One great requisite "demanded is a due elasticity in the supply 
of currency already adverted to, so that it may contract or ex- 
pand itself with the varying exigencies of commerce. 

This need varies with the amount of exchanges to be effected, 
with the rapidity of its circulation, and especially with the ex- 
tent to which bank-checks and other devices perform its func- 
tions. And the difference in this latter respect between times 
of panic and confidence is so vast, that no supposable variation 
in the money-supply can fill the hiatus occasioned by such 
panic, unless it comes in season to ayert it. The only substan- 
tial cause of such fluctuations is the recurrence of transactions 
in unusual amount, in which no private checks or money-orders, 
of any sort, can perform the office of money. This occurs every 
autumn in this country, in purchasing the grain of the West and 
the cotton of the South from the agriculturists who produce 
them, for movement to their points of distribution and con- 
sumption, whether at home or abroad. For purchase of farmers, 
checks will not answer, as their value depends on the credit of 
persons unknown to them. They require what has the known 
and unquestioned character of, and will everywhere be accepted 
as, money. Hence the annually recurring autumnal demand for 
“currency to move the crops.” This demand increases with the 
great increase of the crops so to be moved. It has also vastly 
increased in the South since the abolition of slavery. Under the 
old regimé, the great planters usually kept accounts with banks 
or bankers in the great marts which purchased and sold their 
cotton. They were paid in checks, which they deposited, and 
against which they drew their own checks in payment for sup- 
plies purchased for themselves, their slaves and plantations. 
Now this has very much changed. The planting is usually on a 
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smaller scale, pursued by greater numbers. Laborers must be 
paid in cash. Employers know little of bank ‘deposits and 
checks. Currency must take their place. This in due time 
finds its way back to the commercial centres in payment for ar- 
ticles purchased with the proceeds of the cotton. Coming again 
where bank checks do its work, it accumulates, and lies mainly 
idje, in bank vaults, till wanted again “ to move the crops.” The 
only employment for it is to loan it to speculators on call, atlow 
rates, secured, of course, by speculating stocks. Thus morbid 
speculation is initiated. When the mercantile and agricultural 
demand for this currency returns, these loans must be suddenly 
called in, at whatever sacrifice of the stock pledged to secure its 
payment on demand. Thus tightening and stringency ensue. 
This was one of the causes which conspired with others to pro- 
duce the sudden fall in stocks which precipitated the panic of 
September 20th. 

Now what is the true remedy for all this? Why, clearly, to 
husband the money that accumulates in time of plenty, for free 
use in the approiching tMme of need, as is done by all prudent 
men and institutions. Let this be done and we have the true 
and safe elasticity of the currency. In order to this, itis ne- 
cessary that the present law requiring a reserve in banks, always 
inflexible in amount, be relaxed, and that an average rate of an- 
nual reserve be required in its place. The present law aggra- 
vates financial stricture by requiring a reserve to be kept, and 
forbidding it to be used when needed. Its entire abolition would 
tempt all the greedy and improvident bank managers to neglect 
the accumulation of reserves when money is abundant, thus mak- 
ing themselves helpers in any monetary stricture. They aro 
thus in danger of developing a panic which, like a conflagration, 
not only involves themselves, but all other institutions with 
whatever prudence and integrity they may be conducted—so 
subjecting all the industrial interests of the country to the horrid 
shock of a commercial panic. A law of average, as distinguished 
from inflexibly uniform reserve, would cure these evils, and 
algo protect the mercantile community against the piratical 
raids of those who put the screws upon all borrowers, by locking 
up a few millions of greenbacks, in order to force the banks 
below their legal reserve limit, disable them from lending, and 
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thus force down prices of stocks in furtherance of their own 
speculations.* 

Tn close connection with this, is the recommendation of the 
recent clearing-house committee of New York, to put an end to 
the practice of certifying checks for stock-brokers who have at 
the time no money on deposit, with the understanding that the 
amount so certified shall be placed on deposit during the day. 
This they tell us is frequently done to an amount equal to three 
or four times the capital of the bank ina single day. The enor- 
mous risk is apparent. It broke one bank in the very crisis of 
the panic, which allowed a single gambling broker to take one- 
third of its capital in this way, who failed to return it. This pro- 
digiously infuriated the rising alarm. We quite agree with the 
clearing house committee, that this system ought to come to an 
end in the National Banks—if not by their voluntary action, 
then by decisive prohibition of Congress, which we believe now 
exists without being enforced. It is a method of stretching the 
credit system, kite from kite, and bubble from bubble, till it snaps 
and bursts from very tenuity. It aggravates all the dangers 
of commercial panic. It makes the whole fabric of credit aerial 
and unsteady to the last degree. It unwarrantably risks the 
funds of genuine depositors and innocent stockholders whose 
property ought not to be thus hazarded. The stock of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth in New York, lately broken in this way, 
was mostly made up of the savings of small holders, women and 
others, who could not afford to lose it. It is said indeed that the 
Stock Exchange could do but little of its present business, if 
this system were given up. All the better.. Itis quite certain 
that, if anybody has money, and wishes to purchase stocks with — 
it, he can always find the means of doing it without recourse to 
this abnormity. As to all other stock dealings, they make up 
that vast volume of stock speculation and stock gambling —the 
mere throws of the dice to get wealth without earning it—which 
are the pest of the time and country. 

Given a specie standard, and we think the true elasticity in 
the currency would be promoted by free banking, guarded by 
due average reserves, and the circulation secured as now by the 
pledge of national stocks. 


* See Article on this subject by the writer in Scribner's Monthly for April, 1873, 
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It would be still further promoted by the abolition of the 
usury laws, thus allowing the rates for the use of money to be 
governed by its plentifulness or scarcity, and the free use of 
high rates of interest to draw it from the hoards and reserves of 
individuals and corporations at home and abroad, when most 
needed. ‘This is precisely the course adopted by the Bank of 
England to fend off any threatened exhaustion of coin, arrest 
its efflux, and attract its influx. It simply raises the rate of dis- 
count. In order to the full benefit of this, we need a specie 
standard, that of the world. Else it does not avail to relieve our 
own money stricture, to attract to ourselves the gold of foreign 
countries. Gold is demonetized by our irredeemable legal ten- 
der standard, for all use among ourselves. It cannot enter into 
circulation as money. It can, indeed, pay our foreign debt. So 
can flour and cotton. But so far from alleviating the scarcity of 
money among ourselves in times of panic or stricture, it is, like 
other articles seeking purchasers, an additional bidder for that 
money. In this aspect it rather enlarges than fills the monetary 
vacuum. This we have experienced in our late panic. The 
millions of gold attracted from abroad to get our wheat and take 
advantage of the shrinkage in prices here, could not in the least 
relieve our money famine. They can be sent back to pay our 
foreign debt. But were they needed for this, they would not 
have come here. This can be done by simple bills of exchange 
against cur exports. They cannot bring any relief to our want 
of money in circulation here, any more than gold plate, simply 
because they are no more money for ordinary legal payments 
according to our standard. Otherwise they would have been an 
inestimable relief to us in the recent trouble. In order, then, 
that the removal of restrictions as to the rate of interest may 
exercise its full benign influence, in attracting money here from 
abroad when most needed, our money must be the money of 
the world. This freedom as to the rate of interest, too, will com- 
pensate for any loss of interest on idle bank reserves collected 
in time of money plethora, by a proportionate advance to higher 
rates in time of scarcity, a method far better and safer than a 
money elasticity produced by gemissions of inconvertible paper 
legal tenders, and bonds at a low rate of paper interest, always 
interchangeable with them. Far better would it be to allow a 
portion of the bank reserves to consist of any of the present or 
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equivalent government stocks, always, even in the most stringent 
times, saleable for something like their face. This would make 
their additional reserve at once interest-bearing, available when 
needed, without power of inflation, or cost to the government. 
It would simply furnish another legitimate demand for legitimate 
goverment securities. 

But says General B. F. Butler, as reported in the journals: 

‘‘People were deceived by the cry of a descent to specie payment. We 
never had specie payment. Banks were never required to keep on hand 
more than $25 to redeem $100 of their paper circulation. Specie payment 
would bring down values, and to that he was opposed. There was a specie 
basis in Great Britain, and the consequence was a proportionately low cost 
of articles of clothing and consumption. But the English laborer ate meat 
only once a week, while the American indulged twice a day. He wanted no 
specie basis if that was one of its effects.” 


An utterance worthy of the chiefest of pseudo-statesmen, 
and deserving exposure as one of the thin impostures still afloat. 
No other we are sure could cram so few sentences with so 
many exuberant ad captandum fallacies. This master of a style of 
financiering which too many have felt to their sorrow, gravely 
tells us, ‘‘ we never had specie payments. Banks were never re- 
quired to keep on hand more than $25 to redeem $100 of their 
paper circulation.” What then? Aslong as these bills were 
paid in specie whenever presented, and ample provision was 
made to redeem all that would be presented, and bank bills thus 
convertible into specie would exchange for as much as their face 
in specie, if this is not the specie standard and specie payments, 
what is or can be? On such a principle, we do not now have 
legal tender note payments or standards, because the banks are 
not required to keep over 15 to 25, and in fact, the country over, 
do not average over 10 per cent of their obligations in green- 
backs. “Specie payment would bring down values.” What 
values? ‘The value of any thing is what it will exchange for. 
Granting that the specie standard would lower prices, if it low- 
ered all alike, would not all things exchange for each other in 
the same proportions as now? Ifthe prices of a good pair of 
boots and a good barrel of flour are now $11 each, and should 
on the specie standard become $10 each, would not one com- 
mand the other in exchange as well as now. Price is not to be 
confounded with absolute and essential value, but is simply 
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money value, or what money a thing will exchange for. at if 
that money be inflated or nominal, the price will be so too. But 
this has nothing to do with real value. Besides, we do not be- 
lieve for one moment, that, if our affairs had been conducted on 
a sound specie basis, prices would have begun to shrink to the 
late panic minimum ; and if they had, for reasons before given, 
we believe they would have had a quicker recovery. “But the 
English laborer ate meat once a week, while the American in- 
dulged twice a day. He wanted no specie basis, if that was one 
of its effects.” Why did he not say, the English surpass ‘us in 
ship-building and navigation. But their laborers have meat 
once a week. He wanted no recovery of our former prestige in 
this respect, if that was one of its effects. It would have been 
quite as good reasoning. Does he really suppose that the intro- 
duction of an inconvertible currency, raising the price alike of 
labor and of all that labor produces or consumes, would ena- 
ble the English laborer to buy more meat than now, or that a 
specie basis here would give the laborer less of purchasing power 
in his earnings than now? On the other hand, would not the 
increased safety and soundness of all business, render the pro- 
ceeds of labor and capital alike, in the long run, surer and better ? 
Has not the reward of English labor been improving of late, 
upon a specie basis? 

And this leads us, in passing from the economic to the moral 
lessons of the panic, to say that it has gone far to settle some of 
the leading issues in the conflict between capital and labor, as no 
logic could settle them but the logic of events. Laborers are find- 
ing that they cannot bring Becca into distress without bringing 
themselves into distress; that the plan of extorting for 8 hours 
labor the just compensation for 10 hours labor defeats itself, and 
brings both parties into a predicament in which so far from 
being required to work a full day for a day’s wages, they are for- 
tunate if they can get work at reduced rates of compensation for 
apart of the time; that the more they strike, and conspire 
against the laws of nature, and a fair profit upon capital, the 
more they make it imperative upon their git tea to dismiss: 
them from service. 

The moral and religious lessons of the crisis are so patent, 
that it is enough to suggest, without elaborating them. Econo- 
mics and ethics largely interlock because production and ex~ 
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change cover so much of the whole field of personal and relative 
duties. Certainly Providence is loudly re-affirming the warnings 
of Scripture against hasting to be rich, being of those “ who 
will be rich,” laying up treasures on earth, and covetousness 
which is idolatry, as also against extravagance and luxury 
which have been so much the bane of our age and country. 
Tt utters a loud demand for industry, frugality, economy, pru- 
dence, reasonable provision for the future, scrupulous fidelity in 
the fulfilment of all obligations, promises and trusts. Especially 
does it summon all, as God has prospered them, but above all 
those rich in this world’s goods, to overflow with their 
charities, never so much needed, to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, shelter the homeless, warm the shivering, and above all 
to support the great evangelistic enterprises of the church. 
Whatstartling proof have we that these riches are “uncertain,” 
when the very air is thick with the dust and debris of fallen for- 
tunes ? How many ofthem acquired in a day as by enchantment, 
are lostin a day too as by an adverse stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand? In the sudden collapse of hundreds of millions of stocks 
and bonds which made up the substance and income, in whole or 
in part, of so many estates great and small, we hear the anxious 
and moaning cry, “ what shall we invest in to be safe?” ‘Truly 
a difficult question, which he may answer who will, when, if the 
Great Teacher was not mistaken, of all treasures it is true, that 
“moth and rust corrupt and thieves break through and steal.” 
The whole course of Providence teaches that nothing earthly is 
exempt from this liability. We have seen in less than forty 
years nearly every sort of property alternately in favor and dis- 
favor with the most sagacious financiers ; lands agricultural and 
urban, mortgages, railroad securities, state and municipal bonds, 
bank stocks, and even U.S. securities, which, strong as they 
generally are, fell during the war to $40 gold. Men now know 
what it means that “riches take to themselves wings,” as they 
see them flying in all directions; to prevent which, let these wings 
be clipped by a true Christian liberality. No property is secure 
against all contingencies. No mortgage or insurance is proof 
against decay, disease, fire, flood, tornado, famine, pestilence, 
war. After all, even for any security or good of our earthly es- 
tate, we must trust in the living God, and lay up treasure in 
heaven. ‘This resource is open to all, however poor in this 
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world’s goods. They will best enjoy their wealth, that regard 
themselves therein as stewards of God, who must give an account 
of their stewardship. 

The true sense of the apostolic injunction, “Owe no man 
anything,” receives an impressive enforcement in these events. 
This injunction, like another, “ swear not atall,”’ is to be taken, 
not so much according to the letter which killeth, as the spirit 
which giveth life. Those who have most rigidly conformed to 
this injunction, have found the advantages of their position in 
the recent crisis. Those who have been furthest from conformity 
to it have suffered most severely. It cannot be that it means 
the absolute prohibition of all borrowing and lending. This 
would contradict other portions of Scripture, destroy all pro- 
ductive capital not worked by its owners, and the whole ma- 
chinery of commerce and trade. It is none the less true, that it 
is within the intent of the foregoing injunction to teach, 1, That 
all ought to pay their debts, and that this is the most safe and 
righteous investment of money. 2, That none ought to contract 
debts which, in the probable course of nature and providence, 
they are not reasonably sure of being able to pay. 3, That men 
keep free of bondage and temptation in proportion as they keep 
free of debt, since the ‘“‘ borrower is the servant of the lender.” 
4, That therefore all business is to be avoided which requires the 
overworking or overstraining of credit, and especially the build- 
ing of a series of credits upon credits, if one of which fails all- 
fail. 5, Hence all borrowing to speculate beyond one’s ability 
to pay if the speculation fails, is an immorality; one most 
prolific source of trouble is the unprincipled risking of other 
people’s money. 6, Ventures in speculation in which, according to 
the known laws of nature and providence, there is noreasonable 
foresight of the result, and no contribution to any useful result, are 
simple gambling, and if made on borrowed money, this is gambling 

on other people’s money. Our recent troubles would have been 
altogether avoided, had these simple moral axioms been heeded. 
The old way of thriving by honest industry, careful savings, pru- 
dent investments and gradual accumulations, and paying as we 
go, will, in the long run and on the largest scale, prove to be one 
of wisdom’s ways which are ways of pleasantness. The contrary 
way too often ends in those wrecks which lie stranded in melan- 
choly profusion all around us. “They that will be rich fall into 
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temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil; which, while some have coveted after, 
they have erred trom the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.” Blessed are they who “ know both how to be 
abased and how to abound;” in poverty to be content with such 
things as they have; in abundance, to give freely thereof for the 
blessing of man and the glory of God. 

How abundant and mournful the recent illustrations of the 
difficulty of reaching the summits of success, without being made 
too giddy to hold them! How many of our Napoleons in busi- 
ness who, by a series of brilliant moves, attained fabulous 
wealth, have proved Napoleons, also, in making this success a 
pinnacle from which to plunge themselves down to a corres- 
ponding ruin. “Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fail.” 


Art. VII—THE SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN BRUTES. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DARWINISM AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY.* 

By M. Charles Lévégue, Member of the Institute of France. Translated from 

the Revue des dexaw Mondes. 

Undisturbed by the astonishment it excites and the indignation 
it kindles, Darwinism pursues its course with an imperturbable 
serenity. Assisted almost as much by the awkwardness of some 
of its adversaries as by the zeal of its friends, it naturally gains 
headway under the fortunate breezes which propel it. Those 
who have observed it with an attentive eye can testify that in 


*I. The Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin, translated by M. Moulinie; 1873. 
Il. The Descent of Man, and Sexual Selection, by Charles Darwin, translated by M. 
Moulinie; 1872. III The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, by 
Charles Darwin, London, 1873. IV. L’Instincte, ses rapports avec la vie et avec 
Vintelligence, par H. Joly, 2e édition, 1873. V. Natural Selection, Essays by A. 
R. Walace, translated by M. Lucien de Candolle, 1872. VIL Haeckel et la theorie de 
Vevolution en Allemagne, par M. Leon A. Dumont, 1873. VIII Le Genese des 


espices, par M. H, de Valroger, 1873. VIII. Le Beau et son Histoire, par M. Ph 
Gauckler, 1873. 
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the last five years it has made decided progress in paths it had 
previously discovered, but had not tried. At its beginning it 
had restricted itself, or very nearly so, within the limits of the 
natural sciences ; it appealed to geology, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy for the proofs of what it affirmed. Mr. Charles Darwin 
thought, it is true, the work on the Origin of Species might throw 
light on the zodlogical descent of man; nevertheless he did not 
yet directly confront this redoubtable problem. Soon, carried 
along by the course of his own studies, excited also by the in- 
trepidity of such auxiliaries as the scholars Huxley and Haeckel, 
the leader of the doctrine was emboldened, and leaped the last 
barrier. . He considered by itself, in a special treatise, and in 
explicit terms, the problem of our animal descent; but he im- 
mediately perceived that in toughing on man he was obliged to 
elevate his point of view and enlarge his method. To decide 
whether man is the modified descendant of some preéxistent 
form, Mr. Darwin informs us, it is necessary to inquire whether 
the animal varies in its mental faculties as in its corporeal con- 
formations, whether mental variations hereditarily transmit 
themselves and accumulate in strength as do the variations of 
the body. Consequently the analysis of sesthetic, moral and in- 
tellectual powers was inevitably added to the study of the 
metamorphoses of structure. The world had had physiological 
transmutation ; it was now to have psychological Darwinism. 
However, as might easily have been foreseen, the necessity of 
having recourse to comparative psychology was soon to be felt 
also in the opposite camp. Philosophers and naturalists are 
therefore comparing to-day brute intelligence with human reason 
—some to show that the latter is only the extension of the for- 
mer, others to demonstrate that between the two there is a divid- 
ing line, an hiatus, an abyss it may be. It must be stated that, 
for several years, zodlogists of scientific eminence, MM. Louis 
Agassiz and De Quatrefages among others, had taken the lead. 
The philosophers delayed a little, and the fevue urged them to 
quicken their steps ;* but soon, as it were in answer to the ap- 
peal, works not only profound but of undeniable interest were 
published simultaneously on both sides. Without waiting 
longer, the way is open to examine what light these attempts in 
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*See in the Revue of June 15th, 1869, the article entitled L’ Alome et 
Pesprit. 
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opposite directions have thrown upon a controversy which par- 
takes too often of the nature of a violent struggle, and which 
will result to the advantage of truth only when the love of 
science shall be the single animating motive. 

Among the evolutionists who hold that the reason of man is 
but the instinct of the animal gradually expanded, Mr. Darwin 
ranks foremost. The work on The Descent of Man and Natural 
Selection, the recent book on The Haupression of the. Hmotions in 
Man and Animals, together compose a vast theory, in which the 
problem of our intellectual and moral pedigree predominates 
above that of our organic descent. It is, then, to the ideas of 
Mr. Darwin as contained in these two works that the critical 
discusssion must principally be directed, at the same time bear- 
ing in mind writings which, though not coming from his pen, 
strengthen his system. As to his adversaries—I speak only of 
those who study the subject instead of becoming irritated—their 
number is more considerable, and their science stronger than 
one would suppose. We are deceived as to their real power only 
because until recently their arguments have beer scattered here 
and there, incidentally brought forwardin scientific treatises, 
or in fragments of polemics which did not aim directly at the 
root of the difficulty. A young psychologist, M. Henri Joly, has 
gathered together, with much pains, completed and codrdinated 
under a methodical form, the abundant facts which seem to dis- 
cover between the instinct of animals and the intellect of men 
not only simple degrees of evolution, but profound differences. 
The book entitled L’instinct, ses rapports avec la vie lintelligence 
is ingeniously composed, full of fine analyses and views which do 
not lack novelty. Although the examination of transmutation 
occupies only a few pages, this work is in fact a response to 
psychological Darwinism. The essential parts of the process 
are accordingly brought together, and now one can look for the 
cause of this new encounter in which savans and philosophers 
have grappled after having borrowed their arms from one 
another. In order to find it, it will only be necessary to con- 
centrate the attention upon the dominant idea of the English 
savant, and inquire whether the animal, as.Mr. Darwin main- 
tains, has in itself the complete germ of the wsthetic faculty. 
According to him, and in spite of the magnitude of the appar- 
ent distance, the pleasure that a hen experiences in viewing 
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the rich plumage of its cock, and the elevated enjoyment of 
which we are conscious before the Venus of Milo, are only two 
extreme degrees of the same esthetic power transmitted, and 
slowly amplified by the thousand and thousand centuries of la- 
bor of evolution; much more, it is the esthetic faculty of the 
animal which, by a discerning and marvellous eclecticism, selects 
in the inferior species and gradually reunites all those perfec- 
tions which collectively shall finally make up the eminent supe- 
riority of the human nature. Are these propositions as true as 
they are novel? as certain as they are unlooked for? If the il- 
lustrious savant is right or wrong in regard to this prodigious 
transmutation, he will be equally so in regard to the entirely 
parallel evolution of the moral faculty bequeathed by the ani- 
mal to man. ‘To know the truth, we shall here limit our- 
selyes to examining how Mr. Charles Darwin has come to give 
such importance to the esthetic pomt of view—what are the 
facts which according to him attest the presence of the faculty 
of the beautiful in the brute—whether these facts have been 
correctly interpreted,—finally, whether the animal, allowing to it 
its just intellectual measure, can be legitimately considered as 
the ancestor of reasoning man. | 

In studying the first chapters of the work on the Descent of 
Man, one gets the impression that the author attributes to the 
different mental] powers of the brute an equal part in the pro- 
duction of our faculties. Sensations of pleasure and of pain, the 
perception of the useful, the moral sense, the social inclinations, 
even the religious sentiment, all these dispositions, all these 
aptitudes, the animal possesses in the germinant state, and no 
particular one predominates over the others in energy or fruit- 
fulness. The sense of the beautiful inscribed on the list seems 
at first sight to figure there only like any other of those germs 
whose ultimate expansion shall be the human mind ; for hardly 
two pages, in the theoretical exposition, are employed in sig- 
nalizing the nascent glimmerings of the wsthetic faculty in the 
animal. After the complete reading of the work one is unde- 
ceived ; he sees that the aptitude of the animal to know and 
appreciate the beautiful, is incessantly recurring, and almost. 
acts the part of the mainspring in the complicated mechanism 
of intellectual evolution. 

How has a principle so little physiological, so rational, in 
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short, so spiritual, insinuated itself into the heart of a doctrine 
essentially naturalistic ? How has it established itself there SO 
far asto be the indispensable complement of transmutation in 
general, and possibly the principal agent of mental or psycho- 
logical transmutation? It is important as well as interesting to 
discover this. 

In the system of evolution, organic beings, animals especially, 
are, for self-preservation, condemned to a conflict with nature, 
in which the stronger are victorious and live, and the weaker 
are vanquished and die. This terrible conflict, this vital com- 
petition, takes two different forms: when the object in view is 
simply the obtaining of nourishment, and resistance to the ele- 
ments, the contest is called a struggle for life; when the end 
sought by the animal is the propagation of the species, the con- 
test is called a struggle for reproduction. The struggle for life 
brings the animal face to face with hunger, cold, disease. The 
most vigorous, the best furnished, the best covered, triumph 
over these hostile influences, whilst the weak, the feeble, yield. 
Hence result a species of fatal election, of brute but inevitable 
choice, in favor of the best endowed. This is natural selection 
in its first degree. These vigorous couples, left to themselves, 
unite, and, robust as they are, they give birth to robust offspring; 
they propagate a stock of resisting and powerful animals in their 
likeness ; they increase the number of the elect. This is the 
second degree of natural selection. We now have the third dex 
gree : as these animals have new difficulties to surmount, cer- 
tain of their organs useful for the struggle are strengthened, de- 
veloped, and in their growth become individual differences. 
These advantageous differences transmit themselves by succes- 
sion ; in transmitting themselves they are accumulated, are ex- 
aggerated, and with the aid of centuries constitute finally new 
‘species. 

That which characterizes natural selection is that it is uncon- 
scious. The choice it supposes is a blind choice ; the animal 
brings to it only the impulse of the instinct of self-preservation; 
it does not explain the acquisition of certain corporeal adyvan- 
tages, of certain mental faculties, which are not necessary to the 
struggle for life. It does not take account of very striking al- 
though secondary characteristics, which distinguish animals of 
different sexes, and which give to the male the visible display of 
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a power and superiority otherwise useless in the conflict for 
existence. Stateliness of form, vigor, bellicose tendencies, 
Weapons offensive and defensive, gaudy colorings, variety of 
ornaments, voice and song, odorous emanations, are generally 
advantages that males possess. What is the object of them ? 
The more one observes, the more he is convinced that they are 
not essential to individual preservation ; deprived of weapons 
and ornaments the females none the less on that account exist 
in reproducing their species. As to the males without vigor, 
without attractions, they would nevertheless succeed in the 
struggle for existence, and would become parents and leave a 
numerous offspring, if they had not as redoubtable rivals other 
males more robust and better endowed. The advantages which 
the latter possess can have therefore no other end than victory 
in the contest with their rivals, and the seduction of the females 
by the superior charm which beauty exercises. 

This is not a mere imagination. When we look upon two 
males exerting themselves to the utmost in a contest in presence 
of her who is to be the reward of the victor, or when we see 
several males displaying with emulation the richness of their 
plumage, and abandoning themselves to the most grotesque 
gestures and attitudes, before an assembly of females that are 
judges of the tournament, what shall we think? One cannot 
doubt that these animals, although obeying an imperious in- 
stinct, know what they are doing, and consciously exercise their 
physical capacities and their mental faculties. Now these pos- 
tures of the males, these coquettish manceuvres, this show of 
their apparel, this calculating display of their advantages, all 
imply in the females an aptitude for discerning what is worthy 
of admiration, and a faculty of choice as a result of this admir- 
ation. 

Both sexes have, then, characteristics which may be designated 
and which answer to one another. There is a choice of the one 
by the other. This choice is sexual selection. Man, we know, 
improves the breed of his fighting cocks, by the selection of 
those which are victorious in the arena. In like manner those 
males which are strongest, most bellicose, or most skilful in the 
pacific art of seduction, have prevailed in nature, and by them 
the natural race has perfected itself. Their advantages, though 
trifling at the beginning, have transmitted themselves and in- 
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creased by succession, purged by the murderous influences of 
competition. Hence have resulted different degrees of variability 
which have, little by little, consummated the work of sexual se- 
lection in creating not only more perfect races, but entirely new 
ones. To this magnificent result the females have contributed 
in equal proportion ; for, guided by their exquisite sensibility, 
they have for a long time chosen, picked out, the males most 
richly endowed with attractive qualities, and have continually 
added to their beauty. The two sexes ought then to have, and, 
however surprising it may appear, they really have, the ssthetic 
faculty ; the males, in order to be conscious of their own beauty 
and to display it at will before the dazzled eyes of their ad- 
mirers,—the latter to feel this beauty, to recognize it, to select 
it, and bequeath it to future generations. 

We understand now what irresistible logic has impelled the 
‘author of the Origin of Species to enlarge so astonishingly his. 
first conception. We see through what bias he has come to 
make transmutation a question of comparative psychology, and 
how in this psychology the esthetic has predominated. The 
facts which he knows better than any one seem to furnish him 
proof. Our duty, therefore, is to present them as he has given 
them, not all, but the most striking. We shall faithfully repro- 
duce those which are most favorable to his theory, reserving 
the right to criticize the interpretation of them which he has 
offered. 


[The writer now goeson to give a careful analysis of Mr. Darwin’s work in 
its relation to the subject, and then proceeds as follows. ] 

We have retraced in its principal features, and with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, the Darwinian doctrine of sexual selection. We 
have seen that it rests in its final analysis on the essential fact 
that the animal, sometimes the male, sometimes the female, often 
both at once, is susceptible to the beauty of its mate. That it 
is struck by it, I admit; but does it really appreciate this 
beauty of color, of form, of song, as beauty, or are these varieties 
of color, this strength, and this sweetness of tone, to the brute 
only the very expressive, but exclusively brutish, sign of a physi- 
ological condition which its instinct expects, which it calls forth, 
and to which it responds? This is the whole question, and 
it is the question which we must now seek to solve. 
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This question enters into a vaster problem, which consists in ex- 
amining whether instinct and intelligence are only two extreme 
forms of one and the same mental energy. The most penetrating 
minds, the keenest observers of antiquity and modern times, Aris- 
totle and Buffon, Plutarch and Montaigne, and among coatempo- 
raries F. Cuvier, Flourens, Gratiolet, MM. E. Blanchard, Milne 
Edwards, Pouchet, Brehm, have discussed it. Why have they not 
found the definite solution of it? Because a more complex prob- 
lem does not exist. Has Mr. Darwin, who has taken it up with 
so much knowledge, interest, and good faith, maturely weighed 
its difficulties, comprehended and analyzed its method, perceived 
and measured its conditions ? 

Of these conditions, the first evidently was to institute at the 
outset a minute analysis of those mental faculties which the ani- 
mal, we are told, possesses like ourselves, only with great and 
very numerous differences of degree. It was indispensable, be- 
fore comparing, clearly to set forth the terms of the comparison. 
To have the right to identify instinct with intelligence, to be justi- 
fied in raising instinct to a level with sentiment .and ssthetic 
judgment, the method necessitated that intelligence and instinct 
should be considered and analyzed separately. Mr. Darwin seems 
to have dispensed with this obligation, or rather he seems not 
to have felt it. He declares that he will not attempt to define 
instinct, because, according to -him, instinct does not present 
any of those constant characteristics on which definition depends. 
He contents himself with affirming that instinct always includes 
a portion of intelligence, without seeking to disengage this intel- 
lectual element, and without doubting that he has reached the 
root of the matter. The distinction of the different faculties of 
the mind no longer occupies him ; he characterises them at best 
vaguely, so vaguely that he more than once confounds reasoning 
with reason. In short, although the sentiment of the beautiful 
plays a principal part in his doctrine, he has nowhere taken the 
trouble to penetrate to the essence of this delicate power of the 
soul; he has nowhere asked whether the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful is a mere sensation, whether it is preceded by an idea, 
whether it borders upon a judgment. Even his partisans ac- 
knowledge that his psychology is exceedingly weak and superfi- 
cial, and it is on this uncertain base that he has constructed his 
whole edifice of sexual selection ; it is through a fog he pretends 
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to make us see the primordial identity of intelligence and in- 
stinct. 

Attentive observation, free from partiality, independent of a 
preconceived theory, arrives at other conclusions. It recognizes 
the fact that fundamental differences separate instinct from in- 
telligence. The latter is a faculty with multiplied and indefi- 


nitely diverse aims. It pursues by turns ends that are very dis- 


tinct; it knows them, it chooses them, it chooses also the courses 
which lead to them, it demurs, it hesitates, it is mistaken, it re- 
covers itself; but it is its own controlling and perfecting agent. 
In man, where we can study it, it disposes of organs which are, 
like itself, devoted to variable ends, and when these organs do 
not suffice, it.creates artificial ones which it calls instruments, 
tools. Thus its characteristics are foresight, fallibility, progress, 
above all generalization. Instinct presents none of these char- 
acteristics ; it presents characteristics which are directly oppo- 
site. One of the merits of M. H. Joly is that he has set forth 
these distinctive features of instinct in a new and striking light. 
With one stroke he has given a refutation, implicit and explicit, 
of the theory of sexual selection founded on the esthetic senti- 
ment of the animal. Iam going to take up this refutation and 
complete it. 

The animal has a power of spontaneous action ; this power is 
excited by want, by appetite, by suffering or enjoyment—in brief, 
by sensation. Its actions tend to an end, but this end it is igno- 
rant of. Thus the insect, herbivorous in the adult state, deposits 
its eggs on putrefied flesh, on which its offspring are nourished, 
and these offspring it will not see hatched ; the motive of its ac- 
tion is therefore unknown to it. The beaver, captive and pro- 
tected from all want, will still construct its dam if you place ma- 
terials within its reach ; this construction has no object. With 
these animals there is no foresight. Moreover the brute gen- 
erally succeeds in its labors at the first attempt. Without edu- 
cation, without experience, without hesitation, the bird builds its 
nest, the carnivorous animal recognizes and attacks its prey, the 
ruminant distinguishes and browses upon its herb. Separated 
from its species, and allowing only that it makes use of its or- 
ganic powers, what its parents have done it will do, and per- 
fectly. What is still more worthy of notice, the animal is inca- 
pable, in a state of nature at least, of attempting any other 
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industry than its own. Its instinct is a particular instrument, 
adapted to aspecial end. The bird is fashioned not to construct 
nests in general, but to lay the ground-work of and rear into 
shape particular nests. Each species of spider spins a a web of 
certain kind, and can spin no other. 

In short, the animal, destined to a special life, has a particular 
work. Free from hesitation, ignoring progress, since it succeeds 
at the first attempt, the animal need not foresee, nor compare, 
nor generalize ; it does not choose. Its instinct directs it infal- 
libly into a path previously marked out. Aristotle, Pascal, and 
many others, had proclaimed these characteristics of instinct. 
Modern science proclaims them likewise, and Mr. Darwin has 
not proved that they are so many errors. If by more serious 
analyses and psychological comparisons he had been convinced 
that this mode of comprehending instinct is the only true one, 
he would have seen that in presence of the beautiful the animal 
remains as it is, to wit, a being which is interested only in that 
which is peculiar to itself. This simple remark would have 
cleared up and perhaps profoundly modified his theory of the 
mental faculties of animals. To these the English zodlogist 
adds the sentiment of admiration. I know that he denies them 
the power of admiring that which excites lofty emotions, as a 
starry night, a beautiful landscape, fine music; but he main- 
tains as certain that many inferior animals admire the same 
sounds and the same colors as ourselves. Hiven reduced to 
these terms, his system does not appear to us tenable. If he 
were correct, the animal would not only relish the same tunes 
and the same variations of color as man, but it would love them, 
it would enjoy them everywhere and always, it would have the 
faculty of enjoying them universally. The female of the chaf- 
finch, for example, which, it is said, of a hundred males will 
choose the best musician, would show itself sensible to the song 
of other birds, to that of man, to the music of a good violin. 
On the other hand, the spider and the lizard seem to be suscep- 
tible to musical sounds, and the horse is inspired with a warlike 
ardor by the music of the regiment. Nevertheless, besides that 
we do not know whether these animals experience anything more 
than a nervous delight or a purely physical excitement, we 
should recall the mournful howlings which certain sounds, even 
musical, extract from our dogs. Another very important point 
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is that the animal shows itself sensible to the vocal seductions 
of its mates only at the epoch of coupling, that is, at a precise © 
and particular period of the year. 

The notice which brutes take of color furnishes food for the 
same reflections. To speak only of birds, which, according to 
Mr. Darwin, are as good judges of color as elegant women and 
skilful modistes, how much restricted is this faculty in them? 
For example, do we ever see the male peacocks admiring each 
other asmen do on occasions? Do we ever see the females con- 
templating one another with pleasure and carrying impartiality 
so far as to render justice to the beauty of their rivals? Do we 
ever find a goose in ecstacy over the magnificence of the phea- 
sant or the royal elegance of the swan? No; the bird, the in- 
sect, the quadruped, are moved by the display of color, if at all, 
only in their own species, in the one sex and at the moment 
which each recognizes. How can we help perceiving in this one 
of those radical differences which forbid all identification of 
facts? It must be added that, at the very moment when nature 
speaks with irresistible force, beauty is many times despised, if 
it is necessary to wait for it or seek it, and ugliness quickly ap- 
propriated, if itis ready at hand. A graver case still is that in. 
which the male, after the union, is pitilessly sacrificed. Admi- 
ration short-lived and more than doubtful, which tends only to 
coupling and does not survive it ; admiration deprived of that 
characteristic of generality which is the intellectual element of 
admiration ! 

Go farther ; complete the examination. Place the animal be- 
fore a work of art which is a life-like representation of its male 
or female. There were some of these perfect reproductions in 
the studios of the old masters; there are more in the modern 
museums and halls of exposition. It is said that the mares 
neighed in passing before the horses painted by Apelles. A dog 
would perhaps stop before the hunting pieces of Oudry, if the 
pictures were placed on the ground, within reach of its look. 
It would draw near, examine, question the canvas for a moment 
with itskeen scent, and that would be all. Yet what is there in 
the picture ? Precisely the element worthy of admiration, 
namely, the expression of life by the aid of its most striking 
colors, and its most perfect and most general forms. What is 
this marvel to the quadruped spectator? It is not the expres- 
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sion of life in general that concerns him ; it is life itself, the par- 
ticular life, nay more, the individual life, that which addresses 
his senses and his olfactory organ much more than his eyes and 
ears. He has nothing to do with the general, the ideal, the ad- 
mirable. He-understands nothing of it. 

It is necessary, since Mr. Darwin compels us, to show once 
more what admiration is, wherein this sentiment of the human 
soul radically differs from the confused and peculiar impressions 
of animality. In proportion as man is instructed and civilized, 
he becomes more and more capable of admiring beauty where- 
ever it is found. He recognizes it by unmistakeable marks, and 
appreciates it in all the realms of nature. He hails it, he mag- 
nifies it after its kind, whatever be the sex, age, country, epoch, 
imoment. Is not this what the experienced amateurs, the his- 
torians of art, the zstheticians are doing to-day? The feeling 
which man experiences in presence of beauty may be connected 
with the ardor of youth, and the agitation of passion, but it re- 
mains distinct from this ardor and agitation. The master-pieces 
of art have fraternal resemblances, notwithstanding their 
original differences. The artists truly worthy of being called 
such, echo one another through the centuries. Puget listens 
to and comprehends Lysippus, Ingres understands Raphael. 
Genius then speaks a general language ; the faculty which grasps 
the meaning of this language is likewise general. With a cru- 
dity of expression which he did not sufficiently avoid, Voltaire 
says somewhere: “The beautiful to the toad is its she-toad.” 
There is beauty in this rude utterance. Interpreted philosophi- 
cally it signifies that the instinct of the animal is enchained to 
the last degree of individuality ; but then it is particular, like 
instinct, as much as instinct, and consequently no longer de- 
serves the name of admiration. Mr. Darwin, who dimly dis- 
covers this dilemma, endeavors to escape from it. He tries to 
convince us that men have no generalideas on beauty, and that 
in this respect they are the legitimate descendants of the brute. 
Like Mr. Humboldt, he strives to demonstrate that beauty in 
our eyes, as in those of the animal, is only the exaggeration-of 
the salient characteristics of the species. Accumulating ex- 
ample after example, he brings up a long list of the mutilations 
and contortions which savages inflict upon themselves in order 
+o render themselves seductive. Almost lost, truth nevertheless 
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prevails, and in his honesty he quotes testimony of it which 
shakes his theory. Such is that of Mr. Winwood Read, who 
has observed not only the negroes of the western shore of 
Africa, but those of the interior. Mr. Winwood is convinced 
that the ideas of beauty of these savages are in fact the same as 
ours, and that, although these people have never had intercourse 
with Europeans, the young girls and the women whom they es- 
teem beautiful, would also be considered so in Paris, in London, 
in Berlin. Will people believe it? After this honest citation, 
Mr. Darwin remains at peace, and holds fast to his own opinion. 
His doctrine has the misfortune of unceasingly contradicting 
itself, and of furnishing at every moment arms against itself. li 
the animal has no general idea of beauty, resembling in this re- 
spect its descendant man, if, moreover, its supposed admiration 
is powerless to reach beyond what is particular and individual, 
it is more than probable that it is absolutely wanting in any gen- 
eral idea. Is this point admitted? Then, the animal will have 
no idea of beauty. Why? Because ever since persons have 
written on esthetics, although differing in many details, they 
have always agreed that a general element underlies all idea of 
beauty. From Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and St. Augustine down 
to Kant, Hegel, Cousin, and even the author of the more recent 
work on the beautiful, M. Gauckler, there is not a single the- 
orist who has not reckoned among the characteristics of beauty, 
order, harmony, law. Now are there any more general ideas 
than those of law, harmony, order? Mr. Darwin seems to think 
that brightness of colors alone, or the simple power of sonorous 
notes, can constitute to a certain degree the visible beautiful or 
the musical beautiful. This is a grave error. The learned 
works of MM. Fechner, Chevreul, Jamin, on light, those of Mr. 
H. Helmholtz on acoustics, have demonstrated that what charms 
us ewsthetically is not the intensity of sonorous vibrations, but 
the relations according to which they succeed and produce one 
another simultaneously ; as to colors, they engender the pleasure 
of the beautiful by the correspondence of shades much more 
than by the piercing vivacity of hues. And what is a relation, 
if not a bond which unites and systematizes particular things in 
such a way as to form from them complex unities, that is to say 
general objects? As soon as an object excites our admiration, 
how little soever it may be, it is because the elements, the parts, 
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are reunited according to those relations which reason approves ; 
it is because there is composition, there is order. Who speaks 
of composition and order speaks of conformity to a general law 
of nature and spirit. Thus, although there is no beauty without 
individual life, or without expression of the individual lite, there 
is no beanty destitute of all principle, of all law, destitute of all 
generality. Then one of two things must follow, either the ani- 
mal has no notion of the beautiful, or it mingles with its notion 
of the beautiful some general idea. 

If the brute has no general ideas the whole theory of sexual 
selection crumbles to the very ground. Nowhere is his psy- 
chology more yacillating, I will even say more confusing, than 
in this theory of sexual selection. One would think that he had 
given it only a passing reflection. It should have been fairly 
considered and decided. The more one meditates on this prob- 
lem of comparative psychology the more he favors the conclusion 
that the animal is destitute of the faculty of observation and gen- 
eralization. What would it do with it, in fact? Infallible as it 
is by virtue of its instinct, attached to an industry all the parts 
of which it accomplishes without education, without experience, 
it has nothing to foresee. The future, that something which is 
called to-morrow, and which is the gnawing care of man, does 
not exist for the animal. Pascal has said in his powerful style, 
each time that knowledge is given to the animal, it is new to it, 
Not having had to learn it, it does not run the risk of forgetting 
it, and it always finds it again. Wherever it goes in space na- 
ture acts upon its senses; its impressions move its organs; its 
recollections, which are images, produce the same motion as its 
impressions ; the form of its limbs regulates and determines the 
form of its movements. It is not a machine, it is a sentient be- 
ing. As its present or repeated sensations lead it to a certain 
action, what need would it have of generalizing? Indispensable 
to man, the generalizing power is useless to the animal. Its 
purely sensitive intelligence has therefore no grasp upon the 
beautiful, which, we repeat it, is a general thing. 

It is impossible, Mr. Darwin will reply. What! you deny the 
sense of the beautiful to the animal? How, according to this 
hypothesis, will you explain the combats of love, the display of 
plumes and color, the nuptial parades, those tournaments in 
which the males contend for and obtain the prize of beauty? 
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These measured movements, these coquetries, cannot take place 
without a motive, and if there is one, it is evidently the seduc- 
tion of the females. I agree that these facts present a sort of 
mystery which science has not yet cleared up. It will take many 
years, and that heroic patience which they say is equivalent to 
genius, to discover the mobile secrets which impel the animal to 
many singular steps. Nevertheless, hypothesis for hypothesis, 
there is one which we think will appear simple and natural. We 
present it under the name of a hypothesis; but if our explana- 
tion has not more demonstration than that of Mr. Darwin, it is 
pethaps more probable. 

In the vernal periods the animal is tormented by the most 
imperious of all instincts. Under the influence of a desire the 
violence of which is without equal, impelled by a burning incen- 
tive, it walks, it runs, it tosses itself about; it attacks, rends, 
destroys, if it can, the rival which is an obstacle to it. IEf its 
nature is pacific it does not combat, but it discharges in strange 
and manifold movements the superabundant energy with which 
it is freighted. If it has the organs of song, it sings; if it has 
a capacity for crying, for howling, it cries, it howls. The desire 
to please and the consciousness of its beauty are not necessary 
to explain this excitement. The physical state in which it 
struggles is sufficient and more than sufficient. Now, one readily 
admits that the female is in an analogous situation. The power 
of sensation in the latter is paroxysmal ; it sees better, it under- 
stands better than at ordinary times. It will more readily see 
that one of the males which has more striking colors, more 
stately form, whose gestures are more violent and more vigor- 
ously executed. It will more readily hear the male which sings, 
howls, or cries longer or more vocifevously ; from this to prefer 
him is no long step. I grant, then, that there is preference, if 
one wishes, but preference under the over-mastering power of a 
sensation ; not of a sentiment, of an impulse ; not of an idea, of 
an appetite, not of a judgment of beauty. The animal will 
manilest its own faculties, its special instincts. The parades, 
tourneys, displays, all those spectacles in which it is so easy to 
be interested, admit of an explication which may certainly be 
discussed, but which will remain conformed to the essence of 


instinct, to the laws of sensation—in short, to the psychological 
nature of the animal. 


\ 
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The solution which we have just offered may be found on 
every page in Mr. Darwin’s work ; we have only borrowed it 
from him. He would have assuredly chosen and adopted it if 
his position had not been previously taken. He would have ap- 
propriated it the more readily, inasmuch as he has perfectly 
measured the sense which is cailed the animal sense par excel- 
lence, that of smell. This sense acts at the time of coupling 
with prodigious energy. There are extraordinary instances of 
it. The naturalist, Scarpa, assures us that if, after having han- 
dled she-frogs or toads, one plunges the hand into water, the 
males which are there immediately gather around it from a great 
distance. Without dwelling upon it, one readily perceives what 
part so subtle an organ must have in the attractions which Mr. 
Darwin attributes to the sentiment of beauty. Join the excita- 
tions of the sense of smell to those of the eye and ear, and see 
if there is need of anything more to explain the phenomena 
which have been accumulated with so much satisfaction. It 
was especially sensation which should have been studied in the 
animal. There would have been found an almost unexplored 
field of manifold and instructive observations. In thus com- 
mencing the study of comparative psychology, admirable pro- 
gress would have been made in this science, so new and im- 
portant. 

M. H. Joly has attempted it, and has succeeded to an extent 
already worthy of eulogy. As to Mr, Charles Darwin, it could 
not in justice be said that he did not wish to do it, but could he? 
His absolute adhesion to the principle of evolution, his pre-con- 
ceived and systematic idea that man descends from the animal, 
obliged him to violate the most elementary rules of the method. 
He forgets that man knows his own mental nature better than 
that of the animal ; that consequently it is the faculties of the 
human soul which should first be analyzed. Pressed by the de- 
sire to find our ancestors in the sphere of animality, he increases 
at pleasure points of resemblance, and diminishes individual 
differences so far as to efface them. This dangerous tendency 
of mind is manifested anew in his work, otherwise so ingenious, 
on the Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. Here 
again the clouds abound, the phenomena and faculties of mental 
life are mingled and confounded. One looks in vain for any 
psychological distinction whatever between sensation in its dif- 
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ferent forms on one side, and sentiment in its varied aspects on 
the other. It is not surprising that, with so slight analytical 
processes, he has not succeeded in putting beyond dispute the 
existence of the esthetic sentiment in brutes, nor in placing 
sexual selection on a solid basis. This latter conception, bor- 
rowed from the psychological method, is only a hypothesis, and 
it is as little justified by facts as the physiological hypotheses 
of the author. 

We have not attempted to prove anything more. It was per- 
haps time that this particularly feeble side of Darwinism should 
be exposed. This delusive doctrine, it seems to us, ought to be 
examined closely and in detail, dispassionately, and without 
anger, instead of overwhelming it at random with vague re- 
proaches which it does not always merit. We should, for in- 
stance, cease to accuse Mr. Darwin of atheism, of materialism, 
- of fatalism, and what more doI hear ? Darwinism has in reality 
its right, its centre, and its left. On the right, it believes in 
God, and it says so; on the left it undertakes to annihilate the 
“personal Creator,” and it sees in this destruction the last stage 
of scientific progress. Where sits Mr. Darwin in this conclave 
of his partisans? On the right, most certainly. That he is 
wrong noi to break with his left, and even a little with his cen- 
tre, I agree. In this, however, is not to be found the most 
striking mark of his philosophical inferiority. It is in the vices 
of his method, it is in the enormous interval between what he 
affirms and what he proves ; it is in the unequal use which he 
makes of psychology and physiology. Nevertheless, his works, 
in richness of observation, in extent and diversity of knowledge, 
are a precious mine which comparative psychology may exhaust 
with immense profit,—on one condition, however, that it shall 
resist the seduction of the spirit of the system, and that it shall 
seek the true rather than the new. 
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Art. VIII.—THE MODERN GREEKS, AND OPINIONS CON- 
CERNING THEM. 


By Rev. G. W. Leysury, Missionary to Greece. 
THE PREVALENT PREJUDICE, 


Wuart has become of the ancient Hellenism? The names 
“Greece” and “ the Greeks” survive to us, and the old classic land 
is there; but are the Greek blood and stock at all preserved ? 
And, if so, in what degree? Has the blood been so mingled as 
to leave but a weak dilution? Is the language debased to a low 
dialect or a mere patois of the antique? And is the present 
man of the race a sadly degenerate scion of a noble old stock ; 
a Greek in name only, or inheriting but the vices of his ancestors ; 
dwarfed but the worse by the comparison with them; debased 
by servitude ; and as little weighty and worth in character, as 
he is vain-glorious and boastful ? 

The unfriendly affirmative is the common answer to these lat- 
ter questions, and gives the estimate of the Greek people almost 
universally held among us. We have taken our opinions of 
them in this country, to a great extent, second-hand from English 
books and periodicals; and the existence of such ideas as those 
just intimated, coupled with the fact that the Greek kingdom is 
one of so small geographical extent and power, causes us, in 
these western ends of the world, to regard her with indifference, 
if not with a degree of contemptuous depreciation, induced by 
the supposed contrast between things there a& they now are, and 
as they wore twenty odd hundred years ago. Greece is indeed, 
to us, but a little star, that twinkles dimly on the farthest hori- 
zon of Europe, never again, in any respect, perhaps most of us 
think, destined to shine much more brightly. 

We have had, in this country and in Western Europe, in these 
late ages, but little information to dispel ignorance or prejudice. 
During the vast interval elapsing from her enslavement to the 
Turks, about the middle of the 15th century, down to the period 
of her deliverance, fifty years ago, especially within the first two — 
and a half centuries of that period, whether owing to the sup- 
posed insecurity of travel or not, Greece was hardly ever visited 
even by travelers. The admirable “old Wheeler,” after travel- 
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ing in a few districts, produced his quaint but interesting work 
in 1676; and in the present century Col. Leake has immortalized 
himself by his thorough and accurate surveys and explorations 
of the famous sites and precious architectural remains of Gre- 
cian antiquity. Dr. Clarke, Hobhouse, and a few others, but 
especially M. Pouqueville, contributed to the knowledge of 
Greece and her people, en the part of foreign nations, in the 
more recent ante-revolutionary period of the country; and By- 
ron, in the notes to his “Childe Harold,” ete., has given some 
glimpses of thiugs as he saw them in the latter years of that 
epoch. 

We have spoken of the unfavorable opinions generally enter- 
tained about the Greek people. There has come to be a kind 
of stereotyped language of disparagement used in regard to 
them, in English and American periodicals, if not in Continental 
publications. Prof. Felton, and some others to whom we shall 
presently refer, show much more of candor and kindness in their 
judgment of the case; and so the English traveller, Mr. War- 
burton, in his charming book of travel, “The Crescent and the 
Cross ;” but they are exceptions,—this last quite remarkable 
among Englishmen ; and most persons will stare at the man 
who expresses any other opinion than the one just referred to, in 
respect to the unfortunate Greeks. It is time that the senti- 
ment of the Christian and enlightened parts of the world should 
be corrected, so far as it has been wrong, in regard to a people 
whose paternity and historical antecedents are so interesting, 
and who are now launching forth into a new national existence. 
True, it may be, t#at Greece can never again occupy the same 
relative position that she once held in the world. But we ought 
not therefore unjustly to depreciate her people of the present 
and late generations. And if they are struggling, in a race of 
noble effort worthy of their name and blood, then we ought to 
honor and cheer them, and welcome them to the fraternity of 
contemporary nations. And can any Christian look with indif- ~ 
ference on a people so associated as they have been, in language, 
in localities, and in the incidents of their history, with the ear- 
lest and best periods of the New-Testament Church; and now 
raised up again, as a nation, on the confines that separate us 
from Mohammedanism and the dark farther regions of the 
world? Strange as it may seem, those few lines from the pen 
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of a poet misanthrope,—“Greece is living Greece no more,” etc. 
—written sixty years ago, when Greece-was yet in her bondage, 
have given the type, seemingly, to the general sentiment, about 
her people, held in this country and Great Britain. Indeed , 
among the English, it is worse than with us, for the reason that 
in the course of her intervention in the affairs of Greece, along 
with France and Russia, as subsequent to and consequent 
upon the grand interposition of 1827, Great Britain has not 
found the little Greek nationality, which she helped to set up, 
quite so easy to be manipulated,—the people of that blood and 
name, after a servitude of ages, not quite so wise and so docile 
as she perhaps very unreasonably expected ; andinasmuch as they 
are not alwaysso kind and conciliatory with their weaker neighbors 
as they might be, the English Government and the people have 
not made themselves so popular among the Greeks as they 
might have been, and as perhaps they were entitled, on their 
real merits, to be. But disappointment, crimination, and re- 
crimination have not sweetened the English temper toward the 
protege nationality and people; and some of the facts of 
brigandage, especially the fearful, dramatic affair of 1872, near 
Marathon, in which the victims were mostly Englishmen, have 
contributed to aggravate existing prejudice in our fatherland. 


TESTIMONY OF FACTS OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


But, leaving out events that soon came to pass, and that very 
fully refuted the thing, it is a fact that, at the very moment that 
Byron’s mind gave forth the utterance above referred to, now 
become quite oracular, and which made the life of Greece to be 
so utterly’ extinct,—at that very moment Greek merchants were 
found residing at all the great ports of the Mediterranean, and 
as far as London; Greek commerce was tracking the seas ; 
Greek mariners were doing the carrying trade of Turkey; and 
Greek enterprise was not only bringing wealth to the islanders 
of Scio, Spetzos and Hydra, but bringing in modern civilization 
and learning to insular and continental Greece ; planting col- 
leges at Haivali and Scio, and establishing a printing- press at 
thie latter. The dreadful tale, that has rung ever since in the. 
ears of the Christian world, of the sack of gia’ in 1822, derives 
its horror, in a great measure, from the very fact that it was 
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such an abode, not only of natural beauty, but of civilization 
aud refinement. 


SUPPOSED CORRUPTION OF THE RACE. 

And, pray, what right have we thus summarily to dispose of 
the whole Greek people of our day as an ignoble and degraded 
race? Where is the evidence, powerful, irresistible, which com- 
pels a verdict so damnatory? We shal] astonish most of our 
readers, probably, when we affirm that the evidence in the case— 
the evidence of facts as opposed to hypothesis and prejudice — 
is, by immense preponderance, toward an opposite conclusion. 
The harsh judgment of the matter is, no doubt, founded in part 
on the assumption, already referred to, that the modern Greeks, 
owing to the supposed admixture and adulteration of their blood 
with that of foreign conquerors and immigrants, are hardly now 
any longer a true Hellenic stock. Prof. Fallmerayer of Munich 
has elaborated the question in a learned treatise, and it is one 
of the most remarkable instances in all history of the illusory 
conclusions to which preconceived hypotheses may lead even 
learned men, that the professor has come to the conclusion that 
the barbarian races exterminated the Hellenic ages ago, and 


that there is no true ancestral blood at all now flowing in s0- 
called Greek veins! 


THE QUESTION OF MIXED BLOOD. 


Where so much has been written and said to the effect just 
spoken of, it is hard to remove the impression of it. And yet 
we venture to affirm that there never was a hypothesis held by 
intelligent men that had much less of real foundation. The 
only shadow of support that it has is found in the fact that 
Greece has actually been overrun, at various times, by conquest 
and occupation, on the part of Turks, Albanians, Franks and 
Venetians, beside any thing of the sort of higher date. But 
even conquest does not always and necessarily infer the assimi- 
lation of the conquered people in blood or other essential par- 
ticulars. The Macedonians of the period of Philip’s reign, 
though they were themselves mainly of the Hellenistic stock, 
yet, as a nationality, were separate. Their contact with’ the 
Greeks of Greece proper, in the subjection of the latter, proba- 
bly affected them more than those subjected; and when the 
Romans took their place as masters, instead of the Greeks being 
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Latinized, the Romans were rather Hellenized. Greece threw 
the influence of her arts, literature and philosophy over her 
iron-hearted and iron-handed subjugators. And, while it is true 
that, in the later ages, the Greek people were subject to the 
Turks from 1453-9 to 1821, yet it is also just as true—as any 
one that has ever lived among them will have found out—that 
there is nothing which a Greek man or woman so detests and 
eschews as the idea of intermarriage or mixture of blood with 
any Turk. No Jew ever abhorred more the eating of swine, or 
the mingling of his blood with that of Gentiles—probably the 
latter with not so much of disgust and antipathy, for it amounts 
to this in the case of the Greek. So it ever was toward the bar- 
barian and, as the Greek regards him, beastly Moslem. If there 
be a feeling that is deep-seated in every Greek breast, it is that 
of the profoundest mingled hatred and loathing for the race 
with which he was once, and for so long a time, brought into so 
disagreeable contact. And, if any one demands whether there 
may not be found some fruits and proof of intermixture, the 
writer of this, after a residence of some years among the Greeks, 
not long after their country was rid of the Turks, is prepared to 
aver that it was one of the rarest things—almost as rare as to 
meet with a negro there, left by them—to see a man or woman 
who, from any ascertained facts of the case or from physical 
appearances, could be known or believed to be of mixed Greek 
and Turkish blood. The very Albanians settled in Greece, 
though they have been there for generations ; though they pro- 
fess Christianity, and that according to the forms of the same 
church with the other inhabitants of the country ; though they 
have a Greek nativity, belong to the Greek nationality, and 
shared in the same glorious, terrible struggle with them for free- 
dom, yet have remained, among the Hellenic populations—cer- 
tainly to a recent period—in a great measure an isolated people ; 
dwelling, from generation to generation, in separate districts and 
villages ; using their own Sclavonic tongue, and keeping up, to 
a great extent, their own peculiar customs and modes of dress ; 
“the Dutch ” of Greece, so to speak, but not assimilating as the 
Germans so soon do among us, even when settled in bodies. 


TYPE OF THE HELLENIC CHARACTER PRESERVED. 
In fact, no one, as we think, who has ever resided in Greece 
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long enough to have studied and known her people in any toler- 
able degree and with anything of a candid temper, will need 
historical testimony at all on the present question. The contra- 
diction of the amalgamation hypothesis is stamped on the outer 
and inner Greek man—on the very faces and persons and whole 
character of the Greek people. Any person who, from the his- 
tory and literature of the ancient Greeks, has formed his con- 
ception of them as a people, will find the Greek of far-gone 
historic days wonderfully reproduced in the Greek of to-day— 
so much so as to surprise him; and to awaken in him a feeling 
of gratulation in discovering that once so distinguished race to 
be yet a living one. Indeed, we cannot but believe that such a 
person will come to the conclusion—which the present writer 
does not hesitate to avow as his own—that, of all the races -of 
the human family—at least of those that have been brought 
into any degree of contact with other races—with the exception 
of the Hebrews, toward whose conservation Almighty power 
has been specially pledged—no lineage has been so remarkably 
preserved as the Hellenic has been, through the changes of the 
two thousand years and more that have elapsed since the an- 
cient Greek republics gave way to foreign supremacy, and more 
especially through the circumstances and influences of the ages 
since the fall of the Greek Empire down to the restoration of 
Greek nationality under the modern kingdom. If any one wants 
grounds for this as a probable presumptive conclusion, or facts 
that furnish positive and palpable proof, at least of the substan- 
tial preservation of the Hellenic stock, he can find both. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE QUESTION. 


The relative geographical position of Greece and the remark- 
able conformation of the country, if they do not afford positive 
proof against the idea of the adulteration of population, miti- 
gate at least any presumption on that side. Greece is peninsu- 
lar, projecting far down into the sea; and it is only in one 
direction that, as a country, she borders on the territory of any 
other nation ; and along a considerable part of that border line 
she finds a people of her own stock—for Greeks mainly inhabit 
Thessaly, and they form a plurality of the population of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. And, as respects its surface conformation, with 
the exception of Switzerland there is probably no country so 
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guarded by nature’s fortifications as Greece is from the intru- 
sion and intermingling of foreign populations ; and Switzerland, 
like Greece, is in contact on every side with foreign territories 
and peoples. Prof. Thirlwall, in his well written history of an- 
cient Greece, remarks upon the peculiar surface structure of the 
country, in connection with its bearing upon the ancient civil 
divisions, and every one that travels in Greece is struck with it 
Greece is an exceedingly mountainous country, and we say inci= 
dentally, if outward and physical cireumstances have any bears 
ing on human development; if mountain and sea, if healthful 
breezes and the glorious aspects of nature, act favorably upon 
it, then the people of the peninsula that has actually given the 
world so many of its brightest intellects, might well be an un- 
common race. But, as to our present point,—the habitable 
parts of Greeee are, mainly valleys or plains, hemmed in. by 
mountains, as Arcadia, Bceotia, etc., or by mountains and the sea, 
as Attica, Messenia, Lacedemon, ete.; many of these border moun- 
tains very lofty and rugged, some of them high enough to bear 
snow on their summits eight or nine months of the year, and 
forming in some cases, as between Lacedemon and Messenia, 
almost impassable barriers; so that the little but famous old 
states of Greece were marked off by most obvious and separative 
natural lines, And these causes have always tended, not only 
somewhat to isolate the populations of different districts, and 
stamp certain peculiarities upon them, but to preserve the 
Greek race, in the general, unadulterated. These mountain; 
bordered and sea-girt vales have not only cradled the race, but 
have guarded it from the effect spoken of, The existence of brig- 
andage, in fact, and the difficulty of exterminating it, show what 
a country Greece is made by its mountains, And the conser- 
yation of the local peculiarities of different districts, above re- 
ferred to, itself affords a proof of the perpetuation of the ab- 
original stock; for these provincial, peculiarities are Greek 
peculiarities, although they are local; while it is also to be be- 
lieved that deluges of foreign population, which would affect 
that of Greece so seriously as some suppose, would submerge 
and obliterate these minor things, in the character and habits of 
different localities. 

. na : A LOCAL PROOF IN THE CASE. 

There is one district of Gresee mhich is certainly known not 
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to have been, for ages past, subjugated by any foreign invaders, 
or overran by any of them, except so far as the Venetians or 
Russiaus may have been transiently received there as- friends. 
This is the district forming the southwestern and mountainous 
part of the old Spartan territory, verifying in modern days its 
ancient name of Bleuthero-Laconia, but commonly known, of 
late ages, by the Sclavonic name, Mane, (two syllables), signify- 
ing “a rock,” and probably first applied by the Turks and Al- 
banians, who never could or did get into it, and very appropri- 
ately so applied by them ; for it was a sort of fortress of moun- 
tains, rocks and sea cliffs, which they never were able to pene- 
trate. The Maniats,* it is true, by the result of a stratagem 
practised on their chiefs, a century ago, came finally under 
nowinal subjection to the Sultan ; but uo Turk was ever allowed 
to set foot on their rocky soil. And when we come to study this 
so Jong isolated people, we find that though they have some of 
the minor local peculiarities which might be expected to distin- 
euish a population thus remarkably hemmed in, not only from 
foreigners but from their countrymen ; yet they are essentially 
and thoroughly Greeks,—the same people in language, manners 
and everything that constitutes the substantial unity of a race, 
with their brethren of the family who dwell outside of their fast- 
nesses so long and so exclusively held. How, we pray, has it 
happened, on the hypothesis that their countrymen of other 
parts are nothing but a mingled, mongrel stock, that these so 
demonstrably unchanged Laconians should find themselves 
bearing the most visible family likeness to their fellow Greeks ? 


TESTIMONY OF THE SPOKEN TONGUE. 


Language affords one of the best tests, in a case like that be- 
fore us; and the existing language of Greece is a living demon- 
stration of the falsity of this imagination of European theorists, 
which has been spoken of. If the Greek population had been 
‘80 swallowed up as some suppose, or even so largely mingled as 
the common notion would have it, what would have been the 
necessary and inevitable effect on the spoken language of that 
people? What, in this respect, was the effect in England, of 
the influx of the Latin, Saxon, Norman, conquering and amalga- 
es eee Oe i ee ee 


* Commonly written ‘‘Maniotes,” (see Byron, Moore’s Evenings in Greece, &c.), 
‘but we give the more correct form of the word. 
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mating populations? The language changed as the people 
changed. And yet, in Greece, at the epoch of her emancipation 
from the Turks, we find the language preserved in its integrity ; 
—with grammatical changes, it is true, reducing it from the re- 
fined complexity of inflection which once belonged to it; but 
everybody knows that a language sinks with the people who use 
it, accommodating itself to their intellectual condition, and 
somewhat to their outward circumstances. It is a remarkable 
instance of the effect of pre-conceived notions, on questions even 
of fact, that in a book, of two handsome yolumes, on Greece, 
by Sir Wm. Tennent, the statement is boldly made that, in many 
different parts of that country, the spoken tongue was decidedly, 
and in the several localities variously, affected by the intermix- 
ture of its foreign conquerors and invaders, so as to produce 
quite a multiform variety of dialects and diversities of the ver- 
nacular. The writer of this has travelled over Greece, from 
Tzenarum to Thermopyle, and conversed with the people, dur- 
ing five yearS, in their own tongue, and he can testify —what any 
one tolerably well acquainted with the present spoken language 
will confirm,—that there are no distinctly formed dialects and no 
important local diversities belonging to it ; that its peculiarities 
are very much the same everywhere; and that it is, as used 
throughout Greece, a remarkably homogenous language ; more 
so, as a spoken tongue, than Sir William’s native one, in differ- 
ent districts of England. There was found, indeed, at the period 
above referred to, some slight incorporation of Turkish and 
Italian words, such as the intercourse of ages would very nat- 
urally introduce, but hardly more than we are ourselves accus- 
tomed, in the common English of our books and periodicals, to 
borrow transiently, as foreign words, from the French ; and all 
of these barbarisms the Greek tongue of to-day is theroughly 
sloughing off. There is now some restoration of the an- 
cient grammatical forms going on, ‘e. g., the use of a proper 
dative, as also of the proper infinitive form in some cases where it 
was disused ;—in fact the restoration will probably be as great 
as is to be considered desirable, while, as to the lexicography 
of the language, we may say that the ancient Greek is the mod- 
ern Greek. Not only are the words of more common use,— 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c., which every student of ancient 
Greek is so familiar with,—still found on the lips of all Greeks,— 
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and they never, in truth, went out of use,—but the language now 
spoken may draw, in the use of words, to any extent, upon the 
treasures of the ancient tongue. This being so, are not the two 
substantially one? We venture to affirm that no spoken lan- 
guage has been better preserved—if indeed as well—through 
such a track of ages ; so much so that any one who has had the 
opportunity of making observation, is struck with the facility 
with which a Greek boy, as compared with any foreign boy, 
learns the “Hellenic ;” and if the post-haste rapidity with which 
the voluminous Church services among the Greeks are des- 
patched, with the nasal twanging of the intonations, would allow 
of it, even the common people could catch some of the meaning 
of what is read, especially from the Gospels; in fact they do 
catch a good deal of it. And with a little instruction—even that 
of an hour or two—as to certain etymological peculiarities of 
the now spoken tongue, a person who is at all acquainted 
with the ancient one, will find, to his agreeable surprise, that he 
can, with little difficulty, understand, as he reads along, any 
modern Greek book or newspaper put into his hands. That fine 
scholar and competent judge, Prof. Felton, may be a little ex- 
treme in pronouncing that the Greek of our day is very much 
that of the age of Demosthenes ; but there is substantial truth in 
his words. The Greek is yet a living language ; less changed 
in proportion,—indeed we might say, in the absolute, at least in 
its lexicography,—from what it was. two thousand years ago, 
than the English of to-day is from the English of the early 
translations of the Bible of three centuries ago. But certainly 
any man must be the slave of fanciful theory or of prejudices 
* who can believe that the vernacular could thus have stood, for 
the ages past, while the people who spoke it were mixing with 
foreign races and becoming no longer the same people! 


HABITS, MANNERS, ETC., AS A TEST. 


The manners and habits of a people too afford some of the 
strongest proofs, on a question like the present. Change a peo- 
ple, and you change these. Such is the effect sometimes of mere: 
contact with other races, where there is no change of blood at 
all; but how much more of extermination, or even of amaloama- 
tion! é The traveler in Greece, however, is struck with ne pre- 
servation of ancient and primitive customs. The same modes, 
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very much, of building, of living, of traveling, of cultivating the 
soil, are still seen Wee which prevailed ages ago. Ask the 
rustic on the plain of Thebes—as the writer of this once did— 
finding him driving his ox or ox and donkey team to a long- 
beamed antediluyian-looking plow, much like those we see re- 
presented in cuts of Scripture antiquities—ask him, seeing in his 
hand an iron-pointed piece of wood, of some length, 7} gyers 
és To yépt gov* (“what have you in your hand?”) and he an- 
swers you, fovxevtpov (ox-goad)—the very instrument, and the 
very name for it, used on that plain twenty-five centuries ago! 
And the present writer has seen some customs preserved, in a 
certain part of Greece—e. g., the slaying of a cock, and pouring 
its blood on the corner-stone of a building about to be erected ; 
the depositing of offerings for deprecation of evil at cross-roads, 
&c., which must have had their origin in the superstitions of 
the ancient religion. In short, if there ever was a race that 
could, by satisfactory evidence, prove a long-preserved lineage 
and identity, it is the people of the Grecian peninsula. The 
Greeks are not mistaken in the idea of their proud paternity. 
Let us give them time and the opportunity to show themselves 
worthy of the claim. And if anybody is disposed to sneer at 
their vanity on the subject, we would remind him that this very 
thing is at least something of a proof that the Greek of our day 
claims a true paternity ; for it is somewhat incredible that the 
enthusiasm of Hellenic ancestry should have continued to burn, 
and with such intensity as at last to have burst forth into a 
flame of insurrection and revolution, in bosoms not Hellenic! 
And let our contemner remember how much this very thing, 
namely, their appreciation of an illustrious descent—has done 
for the Greek people. To a very great extent it has been the 
buoy that kept the national spirit from being drowned out—the 
powerful conservative and restorative element of Hellenic senti- 
ment and feeling. And is it not far better for them to have 
something of an excess of this feeling than to be wholly or in a 
great measure destitute of it? Would not the latter prove them 
to be a debased people? 


THE REPROACH OF NATIONAL VANITY. 
But the Greeks are a boastful people, it is said. The Greek, 


* ye 1, abbreviated colloquial form of Modern Greek yépzov from the ancient yezp. 
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in reply, might well say, does not the “Jonathan” of the new 
hemisphere like to talk largely sometimes of himself, and what 
belongs to him, and what he expects to belong to him? Is he 
not twitted for it by his kinsfolk over the waters? And is John 
Bull the most meek and modest personage in the world? Has 
he never been accused of arrogancy and self complacency ? The 
English are fond of deriding the Greeks for their cherished idea 
of a grand ultimate Hellenic nationality, extending at least to 
the Bosphorus. Leaving out, for the present, the arguments the 
Greek may so well use, of original possession and dominion, and 
of plurality of population, in European Turkey, we may well ask 
our English friends, what was your realm once but a mere island? 
What right had you to aspire to anything, not of farther exten- 
tion merely, but of dominion, over other lands and other races, 
‘and these where there was no prior title on your part? And as 
to our giant republic, does even our half of a hemisphere con- 
tent us? Have we no aspirations yet unsatisfied? Do we not, if 
not modestly, at least coolly, talk of hanging out our flag at Cape 
Horn, and over St. Domingo and the Sandwich Islands, if we do 
not indulge in day-dreams about the Japanese isles? But the 
poor Greeks must not be so ambitious and aspiring as to enter- 
tain the idea of supplanting the barbarian Moslem, and forming 
a handsome homogeneous empire from the Golden Horn to 
Matapan, rooting out the exotic Upas and making the noble, in- 
digenous tree grow and spread its foliage. 

Any one, however, who goes among the Greeks may see the 
powerful salutary effect of the feeling referred to. Your very 
muleteer, if you talk with him about his ancestors, will say what 
a great people they were; and if you ask him what this was 
owing to, will always give the answer in one word, “zazidé1a 
(learning, education ;”) and he will be sure, if he has a chance, to 
send his boy to school. The boy himself catches the almost 
extreme conception of his parent; and the effect of this on the 
Grecian youth every where is most visible to any one who visits 
a Greek school. And few countries, even the wealthiest, can 
claim the credit of furnishing so ample a provision for the means 
of education, in its higher and lower departments, as we find in 


the young Hellenic kingdom. The statistics on the subject are 
remarkable. 
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But, instead of depreciating them for it, let us honor our con- 
temporary Greeks for cherishing their national feeling as they 
have done. It is this sentiment of ancestral glory that, as al- 
ready intimated, has preserved the Greek people from going too 
far down the scale ever to be recovered. Is it not, in fact, a sin- 
gular thing in the history of nations, that one should emerge 
and recover at all, as Greece has done, after such depression. 

And we might institute the question, with those who sing the 
song of “living Greece no more,” for, to judge in a case like 
this, they ought to be gentlemen of some historical and classical 
knowledge, whether their “living Greece” of the past was an 
immaculate picture and pattern to the Greece of to-day and to 
all the world; whether the Athenians, the Corinthians, or the 
more stern and rugged Spartans, were endowed with all virtues, 
national and individual, and whether those so much magnified 
Greeks of two thousand years ago discover, to admiring modern 
eyes, nothing of a factious disposition, nothing of public or pri- 
vate ingratitude, none of the vices and faults for which their 
descendants are so much clamored against? Does not every 
body know that some of the most respectable ancient classic 
writers, outside of Greece, Cicero, Horace and others, speak of 
Greek cunning and knayery ;* and perhaps the real truth of the 
matter is that the Greeks have always been so “smart” a people 
that they have been able thereby to gain the advantage of their 
neighbors, in their dealings, and have got more of the name of 
lying and cheating than people around them, simply because 
they were more competent to it. The truth is that the very 
things for which the Greek of this day is so much disparaged 
are well known as haying been the bad attributes of his ances- 
tors; and this very fact is a proof of the homogeneity of the an- 
cient and the modern Hellenic stock. 

But if any one doubts still, let him go and study the Greeks 
on their own soil, and he will see the bodily, mental and moral 
lineaments of the famous race of old times so distinctly pre- 
served that we are sure he will have but one conviction. We 
are apt to think of the long enslavement of the Greek popula- 
tions, on the European side of the Dardanelles, as a great igno-_ 
miny. But we forget that it was the peoples of this race that, 
in the. struggle of ages, which the elegant pen of Gibbon has 


* Juvenal, or some author, used the expression, ‘‘ Grecia mendax.” 
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traced, stood the brunt of the tremendous onsets of barbarian 
power, on the part of the Saracens and the Turks, which shook 
all Europe to its centre, and threatened even central and western 
Christendom. Constantinople did not fall ingloriously. And if 
they were so long in subjection, and to such masters, it is yastly 
to the credit of the Greek people that, instead of national feel- 
ing, self-respect, love of learning, and aspirations after better 
things being quenched out, the contrary has in such a degree 
proved itself true. It is their high eulogy that they did not 
lose everything that, to them, was worth keeping. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ENTERPRISE IN THE ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. 

The Greeks, in the darkest periods of their history, cherished 
some learning, especially among their higher ecclesiastics and 
the better classes. The “ Fanariotes” of Constantinople are a 
Greek-speaking people, mainly of Greek descent and religion ; 
and they have, for generations past, formed a wealthy, intelli- 
gent and influential body. The Greeks have always done a 
great part of the carrying trade of Turkey ; and when their 
commercial men began, in maritime enterprise, to take advan- 
tage of the wars of western Europe, in the time of the first 
Napoleon, they began also to send their sons, for the benefit of 
the best education, to the universities and other literary institu- 
tions of the occidental nations, especially France, Italy and 
Germany. 

It has been, as to our estimation of them, very much to the 
disadvantage of the Greeks that their remoteness from us, and 
the shadow thrown over them by Turkish despotism, have to so 
great an extent veiled their history from us of late ages. But 
the modern revival of Grecian learning, in its beginning, pre- 
ceded by some thirty years the struggle of Greece for her inde- 
pendence. The sons of the wealthy and enlightened. merchants 
of the islands, Constantinople and other parts, sent abroad, as 
has been stated, in the interval from 1780-90 to 1821, came 
back to be educators of their people in modern science. Ac- 
cordingly we find that a large part of the professorships in the 
University and Gymnasia of Greece have been filled by men 
belonging to this class. It is not, at this time, within our pur- 
view to give the history of the revival of education and. learn- 
ing, in their present advanced forms, among the Greeks of our 
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times. But could any facts go more strongly than those which 
we have been giving to vindicate the Greeks from the aspersion 
of being a very debased people? The wonder is—and a matter 
of superlative credit and honor to them, which itself shows 
them to be an uncommon race—that this result did not take 
place in the 360 years of their enslavement to a foreign and 
barbarous people. 


GREEK CIVILIZATION EARLY IN THIS CENTURY. 

And, even while they were yet under this eclipse, there were 
luminous places in the Greek communities. Was there ever a 
spot that combined more of the beauties of nature and art than 
the “‘Campus” of Scio—mingled town and country, elegant 
villas surrounded by orange groves, and courts paved in mo- 
saic—almost fulfilling the ideal of an Eden? Here the Sciot 
merchants not only found homes of ease and refined enjoyment, 
but, as already intimated, along with other schools, established 
a college and set up a printing-press. Nor was this the only 
college among the Greeks at that date, for there was one also at 
Haivali, in Asia Minor. Books, too, were printed in the ante- 
revolutionary period, by Greek presses, at Venice, Trieste, and 
other foreign places where the thing could be done with greater 
facility and safety than at home. 


A GREAT MAN OF MODERN GREECE, 


The scribblers of second-hand notions, who talk with so much 
of assumption about Greek degeneracy, seem to know little of 
the labors of a truly great man, of Sciote or Smyrniote Greek 
birth, who may be called, in the eminent sense, the great man of 
the modern Greeks. This was Adamantius Koraes—commonly 
written, in French and English, “ Coray.” He was a profound 
scholar, a philosopher in the highest sense, and intensely a pa- 
triot. He went to Paris, where he spent some forty years of 
his life, not so much to relieve himself from the hateful presence 
of barbarian oppression as to avail himself of the benefit of 
great libraries and learned society; and there he labored, 
through the press, during those forty years, for the restoration _ 
of liberty and learning to the Hellenic race. And no Greek 
ever now hears his name without doing it reverence. His efforts 
aimed and tended to secure his ends for freedom and learning 
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contemporaneously, and were most unique and peculiar. It will 
give the best idea of them to state that he published what pur- 
ported to be, and in fact mainly were, editions of the ancient 
Greek classics, with critical and philological notes. But to most 
of them were also attached “ prolegomena,” written, as well as 
the annotations, in the modern Greek, in which this remarkable 
man very ingeniously contrives to impart to his countrymen, old 
and young, his sentiments, not only on topics of learning and 
education, but in regard to liberty and free institutions, and 
even religious and ecclesiastical matters. These productions, 
too, were often quite racy aud piquant. His prolegomena to 
Homer’s Iliad, for instance, consist very much of an account of 
a fictitious “Papas (priest) Trechas,’ whom he introduces, in 
various dialogues and otherwise, for the purposes that he (Ko- 
raes) has in view. He even wrote a well-prepared commentary 
on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, for the benefit of the so 
generally ignorant clergy of the Anatolic (“Greek”) Church, 
drawing into it from the learned exegetical writers of Germany 
and other parts of the world. His writings on topics of theology 
and ecclesiastics seem to show him to have been almost a Pro- 
testant. These various productions were widely circulated 
among the people of the Greek blood and tongue, in the Turkish, 
_ Empire, then in their subjection, and among those seattered in 
foreign parts. This great man aimed at preparing his country- 
men for freedom ; and he did more toward it probably than any 
or all other men. He greatly admired our country and its in- 
stitutions, and often quoted the names of our great men of early 
days, especially those of Washington and Franklin, the latter 
of whom he probably heard much of at Paris, if he was not 
himself in part contemporary in residence there with the great 
American savant. 


THE HETAIREIA. 


The Turks were not a people to know much of what was thus 
spreading, with reviving literature, among their Greek rayahs. 
But the spirit of liberty was assuming a more palpable and dan- 
gerous form. This was in the “ Hetaireia,” or society for free- 
dom, which existed among their Greek subjects, for years before 
the insurrection began, and which extended itself from the capes 
of the Morea to the banks of the Bosphorus, and even beyond 
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them. The preservation of its secrecy, for years, is one of the 
wonderful facts of history, and itself a very strong proof that the 
modern Greek character has much more in it than Western Eu- 
ropean prejudice has been willing to allow. We have under- 
stood, from intelligent gentlemen among the Greeks, that the 
outbreak of the revolution took place, according to his judg- 
ment, somewhat too soon for Koraes. He had desired a better 
preparation for freedom, through education. His ideas were 
democratic ; he carried these out even in his opinion in regard 
to the original proper constitution of the Christian Church. His 
countrymen haye shown the strongest fondness for democratic 
institutions ; attracted toward them not merely by ancestral sen- 
timent and practice, but by the example of our country. We can- 
not say how it has been since that time ; but, up to our late civil 
war, “ America” was in the mouth of nearly every Greek, as the 
pattern of everything that was good, prosperous, happy, in its 
government and condition. And, when the war of their own in- 
dependence came, the govermental structure they formed was of 
a Congress and a President; and this really continued till the 
death of Capo D’Istrias, the last president, after the war of their 
independence; when the iitervening allied powers, wisely 
enough, set up for them a monarchical government. 

But, looking over the ground that we have just traversed, 
it was in the midst of all this waking up of the Hellenic mind 
to high aspirations for freedom and learning—nay, after this had 
been going on for thirty years of quiet, almost suppressed, but 
rapid diffusion and growth—after Koraes had so long, with some 
less conspicuous coadjutors, been carrying on his noble labors 
for the regeneration of his country—that Byron inscribed the 
lines, of which we have spoken, that have ever since, to such an 
extent, served as the fatal oracle of English and: American senti- 
ment about Greece—lines which, however true they may have 
been previous to her dreadful but glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence, in respect to the externals of her condition, were most 
untrue, in their highest meaning; for, at the very time that the 
splendid passage which contains them was written, the pulses of 
the Hellenic body, over isle and continent, were throbbing with 
the most intense ardor toward freedom, light and glory. Greece, 
at that moment, was not a corpse—a mere pallid, lifeless semb- 
lance and relic of what she once was. The time was near at 
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hand when she was to show, as she is still showing, that “ there 
is life in the old land.” 


THE ENERGY OF THE GREEK STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

And, when we come to her great struggle—history can pro- 
duce few examples of heroic daring and endurance such as were 
exhibited by the Greek people, in the war of 1821-8—the most 
sanguine and desolating, perhaps, known in the annals of 
modern warfare. Let the reader think of a people going into 
such a contest after a most depressing enslavement of three and 
a half centuries, without an army, or the beginning of one—with- 
out a fleet or even a vessel of war—almost without arms or mu- 
nitions—with their enemies dwelling in the midst of them and 
ever ready to watch and quell the first outbreak—the fortresses 
of the country garrisoned by their oppressors, beside other hos- 
tile and trained forces scattered over it—and with a disparity in 
numbers of one against fifteen or twenty ; for the presence and 
power of the Turks prevented the Greeks east of the Bosphorus, 
and a large part of the Greeks of European Turkey, from em- 
barking actively in the struggle. Alexander Ypsilantes himself, 
after raising the standard of revolt, was driven from Thessaly, 
to die in an Austrian dungeon; and thenceforth the unequal 
effort for freedom had to be maintained in great part by the 
Greeks inhabiting the small territory lying south of Thessaly 
and Epirus, not much larger than Massachusetts or New Jersey, 
and having a population less than a million; and that, with no 
friendly ocean or sea rolling its intervening waters to defend 
them, but with a large border of adjacent hostile and invading 
territory, and the surrounding waters swept by Turkish fleets. 
We celebrate, in oratory and poetry, the heroism of the ancient 
Greeks as displayed in their struggle against Asiatic barbarism 
and despotism. But the deeds of Salamis and Marathon have 
found their counterpart, among their descendants. The case of 
Leonidas was actually repeated by a young Phocian. If any- 
thing can be found, in ancient or modern story, to surpass, if in- 
deed to match, the exploits of Miaonles and Kanares with their 
fire-ships, we desire to see it produced; and the gallantry and 
glory of Bozzares have been celebrated, not beyond their jnst 
meed, by our own Halleck, in his noble verses suggested on the 
fall of that chief, in the midst of victory in the Turkish camp. 
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Our late Minister of the Greek court, C. K. Tuckerman, Esq., 
has recently given the American public a volume on Greece and’ 
the Greeks (“'The Greeks of to-day,”) which, though we would 
strongly except to his views about the Greek church and the’ 
missionaries, and though there is a slight coloring of what is: 
now-a-days so scarce an article in books written about Greece, 
I mean partiality toward the Greeks, yet, in the main, vindicates 
right and justice towards them, in handsome diction, and with 
the support of irrefragable facts. A valuable book, one of the- 
most substantial and valuable of those that have appeared on 
Greece, from the American press, was published, several years’ 
ago, from the pen of Prof. H. M. Baird, of the New York Uni- 
versity, who had resided for some time at Athens. A small vol- 
ume, containing much valuable information about the Greek: 
kingdom, has appeared, within the last two or three years, writ- 
ten by Mr. Kangabes, late Minister of Greece to the United 
States. We should be glad to notice these books more fully, if 
we had space. 

We cannot conceive that intelligent and candid minds will not 
give weight to the facts and considerations presented in the 
present article. We do not believe that they need the corrobo- 
ration of outside authority, to establish, in the main, the views 
advanced in it. But it is satisfactory, at least, to have the sanc-- 
tion of opinions from eminent quarters; and, since the preced- 
ing was written, we have taken pains to refer again and more 
fully to the views of two gentlemen, who must be conceded to 
stand in the front rank of enlightened and competent judges, in’ 
respect to the questions that we have been discussing. Indeed, 
hardly any other two men could be named who could be claimed 
to have equal competency. One of them is Geo. Finlay, Esq., of 
England; who bore arms in the Greek Revolution and has re- 
sided at Athens up to the present time, and is, besides, a man 
of high intelligence and literary culture. He says, in a work on 
Greece, speaking of what the Greeks showed themselves to be 
in the struggle, and certainly love of liberty, valor, and heroism 
are not points of character that belong to a very debased people, 
“These transactions show that the Greeks have, in no respect, — 
fallen below the martial spirit of their ancestors.” 

The late Professor Felton, of Harvard, not only was one of the: 
most eminent scholars of our country, in his knowledge of Gre-- 
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cian history and literature, but, by actual travel and observation, 
he became acquainted with modern Greece. In his lectures on 
“Greece, Ancient and Modern,” he speaks, just as we have done, 
of “the spirit of liberty as having been preserved from age to 
age,” in the land, and especially in parts of Greece whose in- 
habitants, as the Maniats, the Armatoles, the “ Klefts” (or out- 
law semi-brigands,) “were never to be fully subdued.” And, 
mentioning the “ Pallikars” (“ Braves”) he speaks of this name 
as being as famous in Modern Greek poetry as “heroes” in 
Homer. “Valor,” says he, “is the theme of the native poets ; 
whose songs almost reproduce the pictures of ancient Homeric 
times.” 

But we have something, from this distinguished man, that is 
more comprehensive. Speaking of the people in question, as to 
their general character, he says, ‘‘ The Greeks were infected by 
the plague of slavery”’ [their enslavement,] “ and lost, no doubt, 
somewhat of the integrity of their character. But the constancy 
with which they clung to the Christian faith, during those” 
[nearly] “four centuries of misery and political annihilation ; 
their immoveable faithfulness to their nationality, under intol- 
erable oppression; the intellectual superiority they never failed 
to exhibit over their tyrants; the love of humane letters which 
they never, in all their sorrows, lost; the wise preparation which 
they made for their struggle for independence, by means of 
schools, and by the circulation of editions of their ancient au- 
thors, and the translation of the most instructive works in mod- 
ern literature, show that the national character was sound at the 
core. 

A remarkable echo—and most valuable from such a souree— 
of what has been advanced in our present article, which was 
written with only a general recollection of some favorable senti- 
ments of his (perhaps in a review article) a number of years 
ago, and without our having seen the volumes from which 
present extracts are given. 

Prof. F. thus expresses himself in regard to “the qualities 
displayed by them [the modern Greeks] during their revolu- 
tionary conflict.” “JZ do not know, in the history of the human 
race,a@ more allustrious chapter. The old renown of Marathon, 
and Salatis, and Thermopyle [almost the identical language 


_, which we have employed in the preceding part of this article] 
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is founded on no more glorious deeds than were achieved in 
repelling the armies of the Turks.” These remarks of Prof. F. 
were suggested, in part, by his “ wandering among the wild and 
noble scenery of Thermopyle, and thinking of the young Pho- 
cian who, in 1821, repeated there, but under even more dis- 
couraging circumstances, the forlorn but glorious exploit of 
Leonidas. 

We cannot but wish that we had more space than we can now 
take to show the present wonderfully advanced state of educa- 
tion in Greece. We can only give -a few condensed statements. 
The kingdom of Greece, which emerged only forty-five years 
ago from a condition of almost utter devastation and ruin, and 
is now one of the poorest nationalities of Europe, gives nearly 
48 per cent. of her whole revenue to purposes of public educa- 
tion, another 5'or 6 per cent. being given to the church. The 
proportion, even in such countries as Saxony and Prussia, is 36 
and 29 per cent., while other European countries range down 
the scale to 12 per cent., which is that of France; and Spain is 
probably lower. ‘“ While her villages were burning,” says Mr. 
Rangabes, “ and her fields running blood, the National Assem- 
bly of Greece discussed, under the orange trees of Epidaurus, a 
law to provide for public instruction.” In 1835 (7 years after 
the war of independence) there were in existence only 71 pri- 
mary schools, with 6,721 pupils. In 1866 the number of public 
schools amounted to 1,106, beside 43 private ones, 3 orphan 
institutes, &c., with 65,363 pupils. Then come the “ Hellenic” 
schools or academies, with 6,675 scholars; the 16 gymnasia, 
with 1,908, and nearly 100 well-qualified teachers; and, at the 
head of all, the university, founded in 1835, with 52 students, 
now having its faculties of theology, law, medicine and philoso- 
phy (the latter including literature and the sciences), with 50 
professors, “regular and extraordinary,’ 12 fellowships, and 
1,200 students, drawn from the Greek population of the king- 
dom of Turkey. There is also a seminary at Athens for eccle- 
siastics, and three in the provinces; and the university has an 
extensive and valuable library, a choice museum of numismatics, 
one of natural history, and more than one of archwology, and 
an observatory—the last erected by the liberality of a wealthy 
Greek banker, Sinvas. The university was mainly reared, and 
several other educational and eleemosynary institutions have 
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been established, by private munificence. And, after an educa- 
tional career of less than forty years, Greece can now show a 
larger proportion, at least of her male population, at school, and 
that can read and write, than a number of the old States of 
Europe, and some States of our American Union, 

Is a nation, that can already show such fruits, degenerate and 
debased, and, as some would have it, hardly worthy of being 
recognized in the fraternity of nations ? 

Agriculture is advancing but slowly among them, for the 
Greeks love the sea; but Greek commerce is whitening every 
sea, as far as the British Isles, and even to the ports of North 
and South America ; and many Greek merchants are amassing 
fortunes, which, in some cases, they use. for their country’s 
benefit, as just now indicated. 

And what does the recent political life of the new Greece show 
for her? “ By their fruits,” ete. Aside from what she dared 
and suffered, beyond almost any other nation, for liberty, in the 
awful experiences of 1821-8, let any one who reviews her his- 
tory remember the conduct of the Greek people in their consti- 
tutional revolution of 1843, when, on a night of September, 
the citizens, military and students, at Athens, surrounded King 
Otho’s palace, asked of him the fulfilment of what they re- 
garded as his pledge, of years’ standing, that they should have 
a constitution, and waited there till the King yielded ; accom- 
plishing this great political change without the shedding of 
blood, and even without a single act of violence or lawlessness ; 
showing a noble contrast to the revolutionary scenes that have 
been enacted in France and some other countries that hold 
themselves, and that: we are inclined to hold, superior to the so 
much disparaged Greeks. 

And they showed equally creditable conduct in the change of 
dynasty, more recently, when, being discontented with the 
course of Otho, they politely signified to him, on his return, by 
steamer, from a visit abroad, their desire that he should not 
take the trouble of landing; which hint he accepted ; and with 
the consent of the still “protecting” Allied Powers, they elected 
@ new sovereign, Prince George of Denmark. He has been 
reigning quietly these ten years, and the Greeks have now for 
thirty years been supporting a free constitutional government, 
with a legislative body, chosen by general suffrage, and with a 
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free press ; now although it has been with scanty national re- 
sources, and with faults and imperfections in the administration 
of their national affairs, and in their character asa people,—and 
may not these two last predicates be affirmed even of ourselves 
and the English people, who have enjoyed so much higher priv- 
ileges ?-—yet the Greeks of our day have been steadily advanc- 
ing in all that constitutes the material well-being of a country ; 
while in maritime and commercial enterprise, and in education, 
they have achieved a progress unsurpassed, if indeed equaled, 
in any other instances of human history... 

Those who are bent on giving our Hellenic contemporaries 
the low place generally assigned them, can still do so in the face 
ot such vindicatory facts. But the candid opinion of the world, 
when properly enlightened, as to the forty years past, and as 
to the present, of that once renowned people, will paraphrase 
Byron’s famous line, and express what is but true and just, in 
saying : 


Greece is living Greece once more ! 


Ao NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
Is CHRISTIANITY THE LAw or THE LAND? 


This question arose in some of the discussions before the late Evangel- 
ical Alliance. It has frequently been argued by our great jurists and 
statesmen, and passed upon by the courts. Nor has the current of opin- 
ion been uniform. Mr. Webster eloquently contended for the affirmative 
in his great argument in the Girard will case. Dr. Woolsey not obscurely 
intimated a contrary opinion in his paper before the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. We think, like a great many other questions, it is not adequately 
answered by asimple yes orno. In some respects Christianity is, in 
others it is not, the law of the land. ; . 

Christianity is certainly not the law of the land, in that this law re- 
quires belief in its doctrines, or obedience to its requirements as a 
whole, or to any of them, as such. Nor is it in the sense of sustaining, 
or requiring adhesion to, any church organization, or in any manner in- 
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terfering with the most perfect liberty of conscience short of licentious- 
ness of conduct. 

But itis the law of the land in this, that the Christian Sabbath which 
is its great institution, in which its observances, worship and teachings 
centre, without which it could not maintain and propagate itself, is re- 
cognized and guarded by public law. This is not so with the festal 
days of any other religion. All public business stops on that day. 
Legislatures and courts rest from their labors by public law. It is for 
purposes of secular business, and contracts binding at law, a des non. 
Thus Christians are enabled to maintain, cultivate and propagate their 
religion, without injury, nay with positive advantage, to their business. 
This would be impossible, unless the Lord’s Day were recognized and 
protected, as such, by the state as well as the church. In this as well 
as various other matters less significant, but by no means insignificant, 
Christianity is, and we trust ever will be, the law of the land. ; 

Nor is this legal protection of the Lord’s Day to be vindicated merely 
on the ground that it is for the welfare of the people. If the people 
did not see it to be for their benefit, yet if they know that the Lord 
has commanded them to remember it and keep it holy, they are bound 
to do it, in every capacity, private and public, social and political. 
They cannot throw off the obligation to obey God’s commands in any 
sphere of life. 


GOVERNMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES BY A SELECT Bopy or 
COMMUNICANTS QUALIFIED FOR IT. 

It is well known that Owen and other great authorities on congrega- 
tional polity in his day, strenuously advocated the government of par- 
ticular churches by a bench of elders. Many of the original congrega- 
tional churches were organized with such “ helps” and “governments,” 
some portion of whose functions is even now discharged by church 
committees. The celebrated Thomas Hooker, first pastor of the First 
Church in Hartford, an eminent authority in the early New England 
Ecclesiastical polity, was wont to reconcile such a system with the 
democratic principles of congregationalism, by characterizing this body 
of elders as a “ speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent democracy.” 

However universally and passionately the Congregationalists of the 
past century may have discarded the eldership, it is clear that the drift 
of opinion in that body against the practice of driving away from the 
communion-table any who give credible evidence of piety, by the creeds 
which particular churches have so long enforced as a condition of 
membership, is now forcing the question upon them, whether the poli- 
tical or governmental power in each church ought not to be confided ‘o 
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a select body of communicants, specially qualified for the purpose. It 
is seen to be wrong to debar any from the Lord’s table whom he has 
received to himself, whether they can embrace a particular church 
creed or not. It isalso seen to be hazardous tocommit the government 
of the church to those who are too ignorant of Christian truth, or weak 
in the faith, to give assent to some sufficient and intelligible formula of 
Christian doctrine. 

Accordingly we find that the Rev. Kinsley Turning concludes an 
able argument in the last Wew Englander against enforcing church creeds 
as a condition of communion, with a statement of this difficulty, and a 
suggestion as to the method of its solution. *That suggestion is, that 
‘should it be found that such a liberal policy would endanger too much 
the government or the church, there is nothing to prevent the separation 
being made between the covenant rights of membership in the church 
catholic, and the political rights which would then be conferred by the 
local church on a more limited body whom they conceive to be qualified 
to wield them. In fact, the traditional policy of the Congregational 
churches. did this in witholding a vote from women and minors. . 

And a denomination which to this day has not shaken off the habit en- 
tirely, could certainly have nothing to say against committing its political 
rights to a restricted body with superior qualifications,” p. 689. This is 
the obvious solution of the matter, and means in substance, if not in 
name, government by elders or representatives of the people. 

. Here, as in the Oberlin Council, we see the true principles of ecclesias- 
tical polity asserting themselves, and the Christian mind unconsciously 
gravitating towards them, against whatever prejudices to the contrary. 
The Oberlin Council simply recognized and carried into effect, however 
imperfectly, the demand of the Christian consciousness for organic unity, 
beyond the limits of individual churches. Equally necessary is it that 
government, whether in church or state, be by representatives of the 
people, instead of the people directly. 


Tue EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND CATHOLICITY. 


The late grand meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was in no respects 
so grand as in its unexampled development and manifestation of catho- 
licity. Made up of the representative men of all communions in evan- 
gelical christendom, the swelling tide of emotion which swept the vast 
assemblies in conference was inspired by the profound sense of their one- 
ness in Christ, notwithstanding all merely external and circumstantial 
diversities. While this unity of the spirit in the bond of peace was thus 
conspicuous and animating, as all felt themselves to be of the ‘‘ one body, 
and one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
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and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all,” it espe- 
cially displayed itself in bringing around the same communion table, 
those heretofore kept asunder by ecclesiastical or ritual walls of separation. 
But this heaven begun below served to draw forth a corresponding furor of 
antagonism to itself, from the high church exclusives, like an electric dis- 
charge from an opposite pole. The learned, godly and catholic Dean 
of Canterbury became the object of incessant criticism and reproach from 
those who meekly deny the validity of the ordination and ministrations of 
such ministers as Drs. Adams and Hall, because he joined the’ former, 
with other distinguished divines, in administering and partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. Bishop Cummins has been no less mercilessly hunted 
for the same offence at Dr. Hall’s church, until he has been goaded to 
leave the body in which he has been for so many years a distinguished 
prelate. Thus this great manifestation of Christian love and unity, has 
evoked a proportioned outburst of hatred and intolerance of it, and its 
like. Truly, like the incarnation of God’s love itself in the birth of Christ, 
it was ‘‘ set for the fall and rising of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against.” The same fire which melts gold hardens clay. 

While in the fullest sympathy with Bishop Cummins, we doubt the 
wisdom of his present exodus from the Episcopal Church. He seems 
likely to have small following in his attempt to start a truly Catholic and 
Evangelical Episcopal Church. The Evangelical Episcopalians, almost 
without exception, now refuse to follow him. He could have fought for 
the truth in Christ with vastly greater effect, as a prelate within the church, 
than from without as a deserter from it. Had the penalty of this been. 
censure or deposition at the hands of his brother prelates, then, when 
banished from the church for his fidelity, he might have looked for a large 
following to come out with him, and stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free, and not be entangled again with a yoke of bondage.. 
But we fear his present movement will prove abortive. 
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Art. X.—RECENT WORKS ON EVOLUTIONISM AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS.* 


We group together under this head these recent publications of sev- 
eral distinguished authors, instead of treating each in a separate book- 
notice, in order to signalize their united testimony on the subject. It 
has become quite a fashion of late for Darwinians, and the deniers of 
creation altogether, or of the creation of species, to make themselves 
and others believe that all scientists, and all advanced or profound 
thinkers, have espoused their scheme, because, admitting what no one 
questions, that the ordinary life-process is by evolution from a germ or 
egg, some have spoken of themselves as “ evolutionists to a certain ex- 
tent,’ although no nearer the scheme now passing by that name than 
Agassiz himself, its illustrious and relentless adversary. Nor can we 
say that the scheme is neutral with respect to religion and Christianity, 
even if it goes no further than to assert the evolution of all things from 
a primordial force issuing from a Personal God. We quite agree with 
the eminent authors whose views we shall quote on this part of the 
subject. Evolutionists proper, the skeptical and atheistical, take heart 
from all unguarded statements, like the foregoing, by Christian apolo- 
gists, who are no more Darwinians than Hegelians. Thus they bias 
the youthful mind in favor of the scheme by creating the impression 
that it is strong enough to draw the thought, science and culture of the 
age after it ;—“ that all the world wondered after the beast. And they 
worshipped the dragon which gave power unto the beast, and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, who is like unto the beast, and who is able to 
make war with him ?” 

We are glad to beable to quote the last public testimony of Agassiz, 
the naturalist of our age and country, on this subject. White accu- 
rately defining and admitting whatever of evolution there actually is in 


* 1. Evolution and Permanence of Type. By Louis Agassiz. Atlantic Monthly 
for January 1874. 

2. Pater Mundi: or Doctrine of Evolution, being in Substance Lectures delivered in 
various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D, author of 
“Ecce Ccelum,” etc. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

3. Paper read before the recent Sanitary Convention in New York, by F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL.D, President of Columbia College, New York. Published in the Wew 

York Times. 

4. The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL D., FRS., F.GS., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal. New York: Harper 
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the ongoings of life, he carefully guards against all perversion, by show- 
ing that neither this nor any other evidence affords a shadow of proof 
of the theory now known as evolutionism, which he discriminates from 
the former by its distinctive marks. In this he is at one with the 
other authors before us. These in addition justly portray its religious 
bearings and affiliations. 

Says Agassiz : ’ 

“The pioneers in the science of Embryology, by a series of investigations which 
will challenge admiration as long as patience and accuracy of research are valued, 
have proved that all living beings produce eggs, and that these eggs contain a yolk- 
substance out of which new beings, identical with their parents, are evolved by a 
succession of gradual changes. These successive stages of growth constitute evo- 
lution, as understood by embryologists, and within these limits all naturalists who 
know anything of Zodlogy may be said to be evolutionists. The law of evolution, 
however, so far as its working is understood, is a law controlling development and 
keeping types within appointed cycles of growth, which revolve forever upon them- 
selves, returning at appointed intervals to the same starting point and repeating, 
through a succession of phases, the same c6urse. These cycles have never been 
known to oscillate or to pass into each other: indeed, the only structural differences 
known between individuals of the same stock, are monstrositics or peculiarities 
pertaining to sex, and the latter are as abiding and permanent as type itself. Taken 
together, the relations of sex constitute one of the most obscure and wonderful fea- 
tures of the whole organic world, all the more impressive for its universality. 

Under the recent and novel application of the terms “evolution” and “evolution- 
ist,” we are in danger of forgetting the only process of the kind in the growth of 
animals which has actually been demonstrated, as well as the men to whom we owe 
that demonstration.” p. 92. 


Dr. Burr in like manner defines, while he demonstrates the skepti- 
cal tendencies of, evolutionism. He says: 


“The doctrine.of Evolution—known also as the Law Scheme, and the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis,—in its ripest form, is that all things we perceive, including 
what are called spiritual phenomena, have come from the simplest beginnings, 
solely by means of such forces and laws as belong to matter. Suppose all matter 
expanded into one great cloud of atoms. Then these atoms, dy virtue of properties 
inherent in themselves, would, in course of time, come together into worlds, into 
astronomic systems, into the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and even into that 
great spiritual realm which is the chief wonder and glory of Nature. 

I propose to discuss these views at length, because they seem to me the great, 
and indeed the only possible assailant of Theism from the side of science. 

It is true that not a few persons of great consideration are disposed to think 
that the doctrine of Evolution does not really assail our Theism at all. They say 
it is perfectly consistent with the existence of God, and even with his being the 
author of Nature. Supposing the nature of matter to be the proximate source of 
all natural structures and organisms, with their phenomena, the matter itself may 
have come directly from the hand of a Creator. | 

This must be admitted. A positive proof of the Law Scheme would do just 
nothing towards disproving a creating God. At the same time it is true that this. 
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Scheme is extremely hostile to Theism and evangelical religion generally. One 
might conjecture as much from its history. It was started by old Greek atheists,— 
Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Epicurus, in the interest of atheism. 
It was revised and enlarged in the interest of atheism, at the first of this century, 
by French atheists—Lamarck, St. Hilaire, St. Vincent, and La Place. And, up to 
the present time, most of its leading supporters, the men who have pressed it with 
most zeal and intelligence, have been widely astray in point of religious belief. 
They have been materialists, rationalists, free-religionists. They have been deists, 
atheists, skeptics. They have been active foes of churches, ministers, Bibles. 
To a man, such gross errorists are now found catching at the doctrine of Evolution 
with great eagerness. They scarcely need to be argued with in its behalf. They 
are ready to take it on sight. At once it becomes their pet philosophy. They 
dote on it ; they put it forward on all occasions; they loudly advertise us that it is 
destined to be, at no distant day, the destruction of what they are pleased to call 
Superstition,—meaning Supernaturalism and the Christian religion! Especially 
true is this of the fast and furious unbelievers in Continental Europe. These men tell 
us with shining faces that they already see the beginning of the end; that all the 
sacred traditions are crumbling beneath the ponderous battle-axe of the new scien- 
tific giant. ‘God is dead,’ say they, ‘or if not yet dead, He is dyimg.’ And they 
blow a trumpet at the news. Whatever doubt others may have as to the real bear- 
ing of the doctrine of Evolution, these men seem to have no doubt at all. While 
some Christian people look on the speculation with favor, and still more do not as 
yet see their way clear to reject it, (perhaps lest they should repeat the story of 
Galileo and his persecutors), these men feel, and are glad to feel, that, both in its 
practical influence and in its logical sequences, it is quite inconsistent with a rea- 
sonable faith in the Bible and in God. 

And I think their view is correct. The Law Scheme crowds God away till his 
great orb loses all sensible diameter. It contradicts that whole idea of a personal 
Divine interference in the affairs of the world, of which our Scriptures are full. 
Inspirations and miracles and regenerations, and even prayers, are scornfully cast 
out by it, as, at best, mere figures of speech. As to the Bible account of the origin 
of man, of the stage of advancement at which he appeared, of his fall, and of the way 
in which he is to be restored and saved—this scheme strikes it squarely in the face. 
Let men say what they will, evolutionism means materialism; and so denies to man 
moral character, responsibility, personal immortality ; and so denies the chief use” 
of having a God. ‘And thus,’ says Hugh Miller, ‘though the development theory 
be not atheistic, it is at least practically tantamount to atheism. For, if man be a 
dying creature, restricted in his existence to the present scene of things, what does 
it really matter to him, for any one moral purpose, whether there be a God or no? 
If, in reality, on the same religious level with the dog, wolf and fox, that are by 
nature atheists—a nature most properly coupled with irresponsibility—to what one 
practical purpose should he know or believe in a God whom he, as certainly as 
they, is never to meet as his judge ; or why should he square his conduct by the 
requirements of the moral code, further than a low and convenient expediency may 


chance to demand ?’ 

This has the true ring. If some of those who have found out that the 
clergy, by their necessary habitudes of mind, are disqualified to defend 
the Gospel for whose defense they are set, will read not only Hodge and 
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Fisher and other ‘‘professional theologians,” but the works of this rural 
clergyman, we hope they will be relieved. Nor can we encourage them 
that Christian laymen, who undertake the defense of Christianity, may 
not labor under a prejudice, in its favor, as strong as that which is al- 
leged to bias the clergy. No higher specimen of lay-apologists can 
be found than the eminent scientist, Dr. Dawson. The learned and 
logical Dr. Barnard, too, President of Columbia College, New York 
City, though an ordained minister, is chiefly occupied with philosophy 
and education. We insert the following extract from a paper of remark- 
able power presented by him to the late Sanitary Convention in New 
York, as expressive of our own views, and deserving publication in a more 
permanent form : 


“ There isa view of this question, however, which, though it may seem out of 
place here, I cannot forbear to mention. To the philosopher, the demonstration of 
the theory of spontaneous generation, should it ever be demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt or cavil, cannot but be a matter of the deepest interest. But to 
the man who finds himself compelled to receive it, this inter€ést, it seems to me, must 
be no less painful than itis déep. Nor is this the only theory which the investi- 
gators of our time are urging upon our attention, of which I feel compelled to make 
the same remark. There are at least two besides which impress me with a similar 
feeling, and the three together constitute a group which, though to a certain extent 
independent of each other, are likely in the end to stand or fall together. These are 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation, the doctrine of organic evolution, and the 
doctrine of the correlation of mental and physical forces. If these doctrines are 
true, the existence of an intelligence separate from organized matter is impossible, 
and the death of the human body is the death of the human soul. If these doctrines 
are true, the world becomes an enigma, no less to the theist than it has always been 
to the atheist. We are told, indeed, that the acceptance of these views need not 
shake our faith in the existence of an Almighty Creator. It is beautifully explained 
to us how they ought to give us more elevated and more worthy conceptions of the 
modes by which he works his will in the visible creation. We learn that our com- 
plex organisms are none the less the work of his hands because they have been 
evolved by an infinite series of changes from microscopic gemmules, and that these 
gemmules themselves have taken on their forms under the influence of the physical 
forces of light and heat and attraction acting on brute mineral matter. Rather it 
should seem we are a good deal more so, This kind of teaching is heard in our 
day even from the theologians. Those sentinels on the watch-towers of the faith, 
whose wont it has been for so many centuries to stand sturdily up in opposition to 
the science which was not, in any proper sense, at war with them, now, by a sudden 
and almost miraculous conversion, accept with cheerful countenances, and become 
in their turn the expounders and champions of the science which is. But while they 
find the mystery of the original creation thus satisfactorily cleared up in their minds, 
they seem to have taken very little thought as to what is going to come of the rest 
of their theology. It is indeed a grand conception which regards the Deity as con- 
ducting the work of his creation by means of those all-pervading influences which 
we call the forces of nature; but it leaves us profoundly ata loss to explain the 
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wisdom or the benevolence which brings every day into life such myriads of sentient 
and intelligent beings only that they may perish on the morrow of their birth. 

But this is not all. If these doctrines are true, all talk of creation or methods of 
creation becomes absurdity ; for just as certainly as they are true, God himself is 
impossible. If intelligence presupposes a material organism, of which it is a mode 
of action, then God must be a material organism, or there is no God. But it is the 
law of all living organisms that they grow, mature, and perish; and since God can- 
not perish, he cannot be an organism. 

But we are told it is unphilosophical, in the pursuit of truth, to concern ourselves 
about consequences. We should accept the truth with gladness, whatever it may 
be, and let consequences take care of themselves. To this canon I am willing to 
subscribe up toa certain point. But if, in my study of nature, I find the belief 
forced upon me that my own conscious spirit, as well as my animal life, is but a 
mere vapor, which appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away forever, that 
is a truth which I cannot receive with gladness, and for which I shall never thank 
the science which has taught it to me. Muchas I love truth in the abstract I love my 
sense of immortality still more; and if the final outcoming of all the boasted discover- 
ies of modern science is to disclose to men that they are more evanescent than the 
shadow of the swallow’s wing upon the lake, it is to me no better than a heart- 
less mockery to point to the countless treasures which, along with such unerring reve- 
lation, she has poured out for me. No, if this, after all, is the best that science 
can give me, give me then, I pray, no more science. I will live on in my simple 
ignorance, as my fathers did before me; and when I shall at length be sent to my 
final repose, let me still be able to draw the drapery of my couch about me and lie 
down to pleasant, even though they be deceitful dreams. 


Dr. Dawson disposes of its philosophic pretensions thus : 


“The geological record, as we have been reading it, introduces us to primitive 
man, but gives us no distinct information as to its origin. Tradition and revelation 
have, it is true, their solutions of the mystery, but there are, and always have been, 
many who will not take these on trust, but must grope for themselves with the taper 
of science or philosophy into the dark caverns whence issue the springs of humanity. 
In former times it was philosophic speculation alone which lent its dim and uncer- 
tain light to these bold inquirers ; but in our day the new and startling discoveries 
in physics, chemistry, and biology have flashed up with an unexpected brilliancy, 
and have at least served to dazzle the eyes and encourage the hopes of the curious, 
and to lead to explorations more bold and systematic than any previously under- 
taken. Thus has been born amongst us, or rather renewed, for it is a very old 
thing, that evolutionist philosophy, which has been well characterized as the “baldest 
of all the philosophies which have sprung up in our world,” and which solves the 
question of human origin by the assumption that human nature exists potentially 
in mere inorganic matter, and that a chain of spontaneous derivation connects in- 
candescent molecules or star-dust with the world, and with man himself. 

This evolutionist doctrine is itself one of the strangest phenomena of humanity. 
It existed, and most naturally, in the oldest philosophy and poetry, in connection 
with the crudest and most uncritical attempts of the human mind to grasp the sys- 
tem of nature; but that in our day a system destitute of any shadow of proof, and 
‘supported merely by vague analogies and figures of speech, and by the arbitrary 
and artificial coherence of its own parts, should be accepted as a philosophy, and 
‘should find able adherents to string upon its thread of hypotheses our vast and 
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weighty stores of knowledge is surpassingly strange. It seems to indicate that the 
accumulated facts of our age have gone altogether beyond its capacity for generaliza- 
tion; and but for the vigor which one sees everywhere, it might be taken as an indi- 
cation that the human mind has fallen into a state of senility, and in its dotage mis- 
takes for science the imaginations which were the dreams of its youth.” 


Story of the Earth and Man, pp. 316, 317. 

We quite agree with the following estimate of the partially religious or 
theistic forms of evolutionism held by some. He fully corroborates Dr. 
Burr on this subject : 


“Tt may, however, be said that evolution may admit all this, and still be held as 
a scientific doctrine in connection with a modified belief in creation. The work of 
actual creation may have been limited to a few elementary types, and evolution 
may have done the rest. Evolutionists may still be theists. We have already seen 
that the doctrine as carried out to its logical consequences excludes creation and 
theism. It may, however, be shown that even in its more modified forms, and 
when held by men who maintain that they are not atheists, it is practically atheistic, 
because excluding the idea of plan and design, and resolving all things into the ac- 
tion of unintelligent forces. It is necessary to observe this, because it is the half- 
way evolutionism which professes to have a Creator somewhere behind it, that is 
most popular; though it is, if possible, more unphilosophical than that which pro- 
fesses to set out from absolute and eternal nonentity, or from self-existent star-dust 
containing all the possibilities of the universe.” Id. p. 348. 


Dr. Dawson concludes with the following just and vivid summation, 
with which for the present we also conclude without further comment : 


“Finally, the evolutionist picture wants some of the fairest lineaments of hu- 
manity, and cheats us with a semblance of man without the reality. Shave and 
paint your ape as you may, clothe him and set him up upon his feet, still he fails 
greatly of the ‘human form divine;’ and so it is with him morally and spiritually 
as well. We have seen that he wants the instinct of immortality, the love of God, 
the mental and spiritual power of exercising dominion over the earth. The very 
agency by which he is evolved is of itself subversive of all these higher properties. 
The struggle for existence is essentially selfish, and therefore degrading. Even in 
the lower animals, it is a false assumption that its tendency is to elevate; for ani- 
mals, when driven to the utmost verge of struggle for life, become depauperated 
and degraded. The dog which spends its life in snarling contention with its fellow- 
curs for insufficient food, will not be a noble specimen of its race. God does not 
so treat his creatures. There is far more. truth to nature in the doctrine which 
represents him as listening to the young ravens when they cry for food. But as 
applied to man, the theory of the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, 
though the most popular phase of evolutionism at present, is nothing less than the 
basest and most horrible of superstitions. It makes man not merely carnal, but 
devilish, It takes his lowest appetites and propensities, and makes them his God 
and Ereator: His higher sentiments and aspirations, his self-denying philanthrophy,. 
his enthusiasm for the good and true, all the struggles and sufferings of heroes and 
martyrs, not to speak of that self-sacrifice which is the foundation of Christianity 
are, in the view of the evolutionist, mere loss and waste, failure in the struggle of 
life. What does he give us in exchange? An endless pedigree of bestial ances- 
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tors, without one gleam of high or holy tradition to enliven the procession; and for 
the future, the prospect that the poor mass of protoplasm which constitutes the . 
sum of our being, and which is the sole gain of an indefinite struggle in the past, 
must soon be resolved again into inferior animals or dead matter. That men of 
thought and culture should advocate such a philosophy, argues either a strange 
mental hallucination, or that the higher spiritual nature has been wholly quenched 
within them. It is one of the saddest of many sad spectacles that our age pre- 
sents. Still these men deserve credit for their bold pursuit of truth, or what seems 
to them to be truth; and they are, after all, nobler sinners than those who would 
practically lower us to the level of beasts by their negation even of intellectual life, 
or who would reduce us to apes, by making us the mere performers of rites and 
ceremonies, as a substitute for religion, or who would advise us to hand over 
reason and conscience to the despotic authority of fallible men dressed in strange 
garbs, and called by sacred names. The world needs a philosophy and a Christi- 
anity of more robust mould, which shall recognize, as the Bible does, at once 
body and soul and spirit, at once the sovereignty of God and the liberty of man; 
and which shall bring out into practical operation the great truth that God isa 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and intruth. Sucha 
religion might walk in the sunlight of truth and free discussion, hand in hand with 
science, education, liberty and material civilization, and would speedily consign 
evolution to the tomb which has already received so many superstitions and false 
philosophies.” Id. pp. 395-397. 


ArT. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Humanity Immortal ; or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. By 
LAURENS P. HICKOK, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. This new 
work by Dr. Hickok is the sequel and completion of his ‘‘ Creator and Cre- 
ation,” which has been noticed in our Review. The two volumes make up 
a system of theology, though developed and arranged in a different method 
from that of the ordinary text-books. All that pertains to the being, nature 
and workings of God was speculatively treated in the ‘‘Creator and Creation;” 
the ‘‘History of Humanity” is the special subject of the present volume. 
“‘The work now before us,” says the author, ‘‘is to trace, in general outline, 
the specific History of Humanity, from its beginnings to its consummation in 
the eternal state, with the communings and collisions that may occur with 
other orders of spiritual intelligences; taking as our guide the offered light 
from speculative reason, and from divine revelation, and, so far as the facts 
of experience may be gathered, from the records of past ages. The light 
shining from all these sources must give in all readings the same one mean- 
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ing, since all are reflections from the one pure source of absolute Truth and 
Wisdom.” 

It is evident from this statement that the method of Dr. Hickok is by no 
means, as has sometimes been objected, a mere a priori or speculative con- 
struction. It is a combination of the two great scientific methods; the facts 
are first ascertained, and then by a constructive process bound together, thus 
making a demonstrated system. In speaking of the Incarnation, (page 200), 
for example, he says: ‘‘ Speculative reason can walk alone here just as little 
as in determining the work of creating the heavens and the earth. Phe- 
nomenal facts must first be apprehended, and in them the insight of reason 
must read the traces of God’s handiwork; and equally so in redemptioy : 
revealed facts must be the symbols in which reason shall read God’s spiritual 
meaning. The facts are indeed a dead letter to sense, and all logical deduc- 
tions from sense; but they have in them a living meaning to reason’s insight, 
and which can by no possibility be brought into contemplation, except. by 
reason alone.”’ This is wisely put, and, whatever objections may be made to 
applications and details, the general method here indicated is undoubtedly 
valid, and necessary to all true insight. No one of our philosophers or theo- 
logians has mastered the question of a scientific method more thoroughly 
than Dr. Hickok. He fully appreciates the fact that the method to a large 
extent determines the system. 

In his previous volume he came, so far as the Godhead is concerned, to 
the conclusion, ‘‘that the creating Absolute Spirit cannot be an object of 
knowledge except as contemplated in three distinct agencies, each as Will 
working in consciousness through its peculiar appropriation for itself of the 
one Absolute Reason-consciousness. As originator of the pure ideal universe, 
the first is the Father; as expressing this in overt manifestation, the second 
is the Word: and as holding all comprehensively in one, the third is the 
Holy Ghost. But not only in creation; in governmental administration and 
frequent communication, the same three-fold agency in the one Absolute 
Being must also necessarily be recognized. The second reveals the secret 
purpose of the first in such communications, and the third secures the execu- 
tion, in human heart and will, of that counsel which the first has and the 
second publishes.” To unfold, on the scriptural basis, this manifestation of 
the Godhead in humanity, is the aim of ‘‘Humanity Immortal.” 

The first chapter is on ‘‘ The Primitive Trial of Humanity;” the second, 
chiefly historical, has the title, “The Redeemer must prepare Humanity for 
His Advent;” the third is devoted to the ‘‘Incarnation, Work and Doctrine of 
the Redeemer ;” chapter fourth, ‘‘The Holy Ghost seals Redemption to 
Man; fifth, “The Last Things in the Redemption of Humanity”’—Death, the 
Intermediate State, the Resurrection, the final Judgment, Issues of the Judg- 
ment for both Good and Bad. The author is clearly opposed to both anni- 
hilationism and restorationism ; he has slight sympathy with those who would 
lower the demands of the divine righteousness, or man’s guilt and freedom, to 
meet the demands of mere happiness. The last chapter is on the “End of 
the Mediatorial Kingdom.” It contains a curious speculation upon ‘the 
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delivering up of the kingdom to the Father” as meaning, that the “union 
of Deity and Humanity in the person of Fesus Christ becomes dissolved, 
and the human alone, as the Son, miraculously created by God in the womb 
of the virgin, hence onward with no divinity, is, like all created personalities, 
subject to God;” that ‘the Word made flesh, but’ now disunited with hu- 
manity, takes the glory which he had with the Father before the world was, 
and the Godhead has tri-personality in intrinsic unity as before the Incar- 
nation ;” while yet “the purely human Son of God must still sustain peculiar 
relations to the glorified church and the universal spirit-world” (pp. 357-8). 
This seems to us to involve the assumption that there were two personalities 
in. the Incarnate Logos—the divine and the human; and this seems hardly 
consistent with the doctrine of the unity of Christ’s person laid down, pp. 
208-9, that ‘‘the Zersona/ity incarnated in the Redeemer is the second, 
known as Logos, or Word.” 

Our limits will not allow a detailed criticism of the special doctrinal state- 
ments, which are clearly and forcibly put, sometimes opening up new points 
of view and challenging discussion. Though the author is not tied down to 
any one type, yet for the most part he shows a strong disposition to recog- 
nize what is true in the conflicting schools of opinion. While advocating a 
high doctrine as to the liberty of the will, he concedes that by sin it has lapsed 
into a state of moral impotence. In regeneration the Spirit acts directly on 
the soul; and though man may resist, ‘‘the effectual calling induces a com- 
plying will,” and the Spirit ‘‘precedes and tends to right action by man.” 
Upon the subject of the temptation and fall, he holds that @// sin entered into 
the universe in connection with the apostasy of our first parents: ‘‘the first 
angelic sin was the devil’s temptation, and the first human sin was the 
woman’s listening and consenting” (p. 36). The Biblical representation 
rather favors, we think, the current view, that the angelic apostasy preceded 
the human; nor do we see that anything is really gained, on the score of 
theory or reason, by the change. 

In respect to the effects of the fall, it is taught, that after his fall Adam 
ceased to act as the public head of the race; that a fallen humanity will per- 
petuate depravity through the race; while ‘‘every descendant of Adam has 
his own trial and fixes his own disposition in his own consent to carnal servi- 
tude” (p. 56). The “‘native sense-pravity is vztiuvm not peccatum,;” “the 
vitium is natural, the peccatum is moral and personal;” yet ‘‘Adam’s posterity 
take naturally and necessarily Adam’s vitiated sensiblility, and under this 
comes the certain voluntary disposing of the Spirit in subjection to the flesh” 
(p. 58). Dr. H. uses the word “‘sin” in a strictly personal and voluntary 
sense, which is hardly the sense of the older theology; and he resolves native 
depravity into a more strictly physical condition than the facts seem to war- 
rant. Inthe same way he contends that the atonement ‘ ‘was not in any way 
of legal justice;” that penal justice here takes an equivalent, yet an equivalent 
by which the law is magnified; and that ‘the Incarnation has its equivalent 
for piety as well as penalty.” In these statements it is apparent, that “legal 
penalty” is used only in strict relation to personal guilt and desert, which of 
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course cannot be strictly transferred. But as far as justifying righteousness is 
concerned, a real imputation is allowed, in fact advocated as scriptural and 
necessary: ‘‘There must be an equivalent for obedience to the precept, which 
God wanted and the sinning subject did not give; and this, when clearly ap- 
prehended, will be seen to be a righteousness which God may accept in place 
of the righteousness which the sinner should have rendered, and which, when 
applied, will satisfy the end of the law.” 

The bearings of these views will be at once appreciated. We give them 
not for the sake of discussion, but to show how difficult it would be to classify 
the author in respect to ‘‘the schools.” His system is wrought out, as is 
usual with him, quite independent of names or parties. It aims rather at a 
reconciliation of parties than to perpetuate past feuds. Those who may dis- 
sent from some of his formulas or conclusions, will still be instructed by his 
fairness and stimulated by his theories. And the work is instructive for the 
additional reason, that it shows how the most speculative of our metaphy- 
sicians can still receive and expound God's revelation in a reverential spirit. A 
high speculative talent anda high orthodoxy may go hand in hand.—H, B.S. 


The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment Vindicated against Recent Attacks. 
A Tractate. By the Rev. Professor WATTS, D.D., Assembly’s College, 
Belfast. Belfast: William Mullan. 

It is our impression that the times demand able and thorough defenses of 
the doctrine here vindicated. It is quite certain that some of the different 
forms of denying this doctrine are claiming tolerance and gaining headway 
in evangelical and orthodox communions that have hitherto excluded it as a 
fundamental error. Nor can it be overlooked that appeals are widely circu- 
lated among evangelical Christians, contending for the admission of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists within the circle of recognized evangelical fellow- 
ship. This is true not only in this country, but, if we are rightly informed, 
even more widely in Britain. 

This tract, which, with a different type and page, might easily make a 
small volume, is a ‘‘Tract for the Times.” The argument is ably put, and 
the fallacy of current objections decisively shown. The a friovi arguments 
from the moral intuitions of man and the perfections of God, against eternal 
punishment, are vigorously refuted. The absurdity of the scripturgl exe- 
gesis in support of Restorationism and Annihilationism is exposed. And they 
are exposed more particularly as they have been lately urged by men of 
mark in the Broad Church party in Great Britain. 


Another more important, because more extended and exhaustive volume, 
and fully adapted to the various humors and shifts of Universalism among 
ourselves, has been issued by the Methodist Book Concern, (Nelson & Phil- 
lips: New York), in obedience to the request of the Preachers’ Meetings of 
Boston and Worcester Districts. It is entitled: 


Universalism not of the Bible; being an Examination of more than One 
Hundred Texts of Scripture, in Controversy between Evangelical Christians 
and Universalists, comprising a Refutation of Universalist Theology, and an 
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Exposure of the Sophistical Arguments and other Means by which it is 
Propagated; with a General and Scripture Index. By Rev. N. D. GEORGE, 
Author of ‘‘Annihilation not of the Bible,” etc. 

Mr. George gives no aimless blows, nor does he fight as one that beateth 
the air. He meets face to face, in turn, all the more popular and 
plausible forms of, and pretexts for, Universalism—now thrusting to the very 
heart of the heresy with a Damascus blade, and now crushing it under 
sledge-hammer strokes. He writes with a certain pith and point possible to 
no one whose thoughts do not well up from such a personal experience as 
his, of the heresy against which he contends. 


“‘T was a subscriber for, and a constant reader of, the “ Universalist Trumpet” 
more than two years before my conversion to God, and, as might be expected, im- 
bibed its spirit and sentiments. Having known something of its blighting influence 
upon my own heart, and witnessing it extensively upon others, and believing that 
Universalism, as it exists among us, while it professes a regard for the Bible, con- 
tains within it all the elements of theoretical and practicalinfidelity, I have en- 
deavored to tear off the mask and present its true features, how successfully the 
reader will judge.” 


We are persuaded that it is impossible to yield to the plausible arguments 
from the Divine Benevolence against this doctrine, without invading the ground 
work of vicarious atonement, and all just sense of the sinfulness of sin, and of 
God’s wrath against it. Not necessarily in each and every individual, but on 
the people at large, its effect must be, as it has been, to relax the bonds of 
religion and the tone of morality. Ona close analysis we are sure it will be 
found that the arguments against eternal punishment are arguments against 
the ‘‘severity of God” against sin, which we are as much charged to ‘‘behold”’ 
as his ‘‘ goodness” in forgiving the penitent. That is, they are arguments 
which, if good against this doctrine, are good against the strongest teachings 
of history and revelation; good, in short, against the Word and Providence, 
shall we not add, the Being of God. 


The same publishers also issue, Short Sermons on Consecration and Kin- 
dred Themes for the Closet, the Fireside, and the Lecture-Room, by the 
same author, which abounds in vigorous, pithy and stimulating discourses, 
finely adapted to their purpose. Notwithstanding an occasional vein, after 
the manner of our Methodist brethren, about the ‘‘ experience of perfect 
love,” which is beyond our measure, the work, for one of its kind, possesses 
sterling merit. 

From the same source we have also received Outlines of Theology, by 
L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., issued as one of the ‘‘Normal Outline Series,” of 
the Methodist Sunday-School Department ; a small volume, bound in paper, 
and suited to circulation as a Tract. It contains much important doctrinal 
truth, though we should judge in a form quite above profitable use by aver- 
age teachers and scholars in Sunday-Schools. But while in the main ortho- 
dox and evangelical, it is certainly deformed by some serious errors and 
crudities. Jnter alia, p. 32, we are told: “Person is a conscious being.” If 
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this is a good definition of person, what about brutes being persons? elk 
they not conscious? On p. 40, it is given as proof of theism, that znan Ss. 
“Gdeas must have existed before man, and independent of him ;” but since 
“ideas cannot exist except in connection with an intelligent personality, 
therefore there must have been at any conceivable point of time, a pre- 
existent, intelligent personality.” How does it appear that the ideas in any 
one’s mind must have existed in the mind of some antecedent person? And 
if so, why do we not run into an infinite regress of persons, as some false 
statements of the doctrine of causality push us through an infinite regress of 
causes back to the First Cause? 

Another thing taught is, ‘‘pre-existent humanity, and culminating in a 
pre-existent spiritual God-man,” (p. 47), before the historic Incarnation when 
born of the Virgin, pp. 51-2. We have a strange confusion or contradic- 
tion of statement about Christ’s sufferings not being ‘‘for man literally, 
but representatively.” Pray, how does their being “‘literally,” conflict with 
their being ‘‘representatively,” for man? 

The doctrine of election is stated thus: ‘‘God sees that men who repent 
and lead godly lives are worthy of salvation. He therefore elects them, and 
performs in them the work of regeneration; this is election to personal sal- 
vation.” p. 64. 

How this consists with that method of salvation which is ‘‘not of works 
lest any man should boast,” and which ‘‘leaves not the flesh whereof to 
glory,” those may show who can and will. 


Nelson & Phillips have also brought out, 7e Early Years of Christianity, 
by E. D. PRESSENSE, D.D., translated by Annie Harwood, which gives a 
history of ‘‘ Early Heresy and Christian Doctrine.” It is “the third of a 
consecutive series, intended to present a complete picture from the author’s 
point of view, of the spiritual life and history of the Church during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era.’’ The two previous ones were entitled, 
“Early Years of Christianity”? and ‘‘ Martyrs and Apologists.” We recall 
no volume of such moderate compass from so high a source, which gives us’ 
a clear and trustworthy view of the Gnostic, Manichean, and Judaizing 
heresies, of Montanism, the successive schools of Unitarians, and the Apo- 
cryphal Literature of these centuries. The positive development too, of 
Christian doctrine during the same period, as seen in the Universal faith of 
the Church, and its modifications by the Greco-Asiatic, the Alexandrine, 
the Greeco-Roman and the Carthaginian schools, is well carried out, and from 
the scriptural and evangelical standpoint. 


The Communion Table, the Approach, the Service and the Retrospect. 
By the Rev. JaMEs R. Boyp, D.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication, A 
devout manual to aid in the right use and improvementof the Lord’s Supper. 

Winning Souls, Sketches and Incidents during Forty Years of Pastoral 
Work. By Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

These sketches, it appears, are by one who has given his life to the work 
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treated of, having been engaged for years in Sunday school and Missionary 
labor, and for the past three years assistant in the pastoral labors of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, Rev. H. W. Beecher’s. The result of this exper- 
ience is given in this volume. 

ffints and Helps in Pastoral Theology, by WILLIAM S. PLUMER, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 12mo0, 381. 

This volume abounds in valuable hints and suggestions to young ministers 
and candidates for the ministry upon a great variety of subjects. It not only 
treats in an instructive manner of those matters which belong more strictly 
to the sacred profession, such as the call to the ministry, ministerial education, 
a minister’s studies, the various parts of public worship, the matter and man- 
ner of preaching, religious excitements, the means of promoting revivals, 
pastoral visiting, visiting the sick, the care of the poor, sabbath schools and 
the question of personal duty in relation to the foréign missionary work; 
but there are besides a multitude of practical counsels in regard to secular 
and every day matters, which seriously affect the influence and usefulness of 
a minister, and yet are very likely to be overlooked or not properly regarded, 
and in respect to which these judicious and friendly admonitions will be of 
eminent service. One feature of this book which will at once arrest the read- 
er’s attention, and which adds both to its interest and value, is the numerous 
gems of thought and terse sententious maxims culled from the writings and 
sayings of the wise and good in all ages and of all lands to illustrate or en- 
force the lessons here presented. No man could have produced such a vol- 
ume as this but one possessing Dr. Plumer’s long experience in the pastoral 
office and in responsible positions, his careful observation, genial disposition, 
hearty interest in young men and intimate knowledge of their characters and 
wants. It seems almost superfluous to add that it is everywhere marked by 
an evangelical and devout spirit, keeps steadily in view the true end and pro- 
per motives of ministerial action, and looks to the right source for efficiency 
and success. This familiar treatise will doubtless prove of more real service 
than more labored or more pretentious volumes, which affect a higher ori- 
ginality or a more scientific treatment. 


Children of the Covenant. By Rev. T. D. WITHERSPOON, D.D._ Rich- 
mond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. This book contains a 
memoir of three children of Rev. A. H. Kerr, D.D., with words of counsel to 
Christian parents, and an address to the baptized children of the Church. It 
is another indication that the mind of the Presbyterian Church is yearning 
more and more after the due recognition of the covenant relation and church- 
membership of her baptized children, and a Christian training and nurture in 
accordance therewith. 


Prayer as a Power. A Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered at Dartmouth 
College, June 22, 1873, by Asa D. Smith, President. This admirable dis- 
course so fully establishes the efficacy of prayer, and so ably disposes of the 
objections of Tyndal and other scientists and skeptics, with illustrations most 
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pertinent, intelligible and conclusive for the popular mind, that we think it 
might advantageously be shaped into a tract for general circulation. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Words of the New Testament as Altered by Transmission and 
Ascertained by Modern Criticism. For popular use. By Rev. WILLIAM 
MILLIGAN, D.D., Prof. of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen; and 
Rev. ALEX. ROBERTS, D.D., Prof. of Humanity, St. Andrews. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. pp. 262. The two authors of this useful volume are mem- 
bers of the British Committee on the Revision of the Scriptures. They here 
show the principles of textual criticism by which such a revision must be 
guided, so far as it involves changes in the received Greek text of the New 
Testament. The subject is one which has received less general attention 
than it demands and deserves, and a thorough understanding of it is quite 
necessary to any just appreciation of the labors of the Committee. The 
volume is, in short, a concise and popular account of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, in view of the methods, aims and results of the best cri- 
tical labors, especially of the last half century. 

Both of the authors are well qualified for their work. They havea high 
position as biblical scholars, and they show sound sense in their statement 
and application of principles. The first part of the work, by Professor 
Roberts, is on the ‘‘ Facts of the Case,” giving an account of the various 
readings in the New Testament, of the existing manuscripts, versions and 
ancient quotations, with a sketch of the history of modern biblical criticism. 
The second part, by Professor Milligan, ably explains the mode of dealing 
with the facts—by a popular comparison, classification and grouping of the 
authorities, so as to lead to a determination of the true text. This is a very 
satisfactory part of the work. In the third part, entitled the ‘‘ Results,” 
these principles and methods are applied in detail by Dr. Milligan to texts in 
the Gospels and Acts, and by Dr. Roberts to texts in the other books of the 
New Testament. Some of these results will be surprising to those who are 
not familiar with the labors of the best recent critics in their endeavour to re- 
establish so far as is possible the-apostolic text, resting chiefly on the most 
ancient authorities or those directly dependent on them. For example, Mat. 
xi. 19, reads, “‘For wisdom was justified of her worhs,;” Mark iii. 29, ‘He 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal 577 ;” Luke ii. 14, “‘ On earth peace, in men whom in his 
good pleasure fle hath chosen;” 1 Peter iii. 15, ‘‘But sanctify Christ as 
Lord in your hearts” (see Isaiah viii. 13); John i. 18, ‘*No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten God which is in the bosom of the Father 
hath declared him.” The most important changes throughout the New Tes- 
tament are carefully noted. : 

The work will be found of value not only to professed scholars but to all 
who may wish to learn something on this weighty subject, which must have 


increased attention, Even those who do not read Greek will be able to go 
through the whole volume with interest and profit. 
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The Spiritual Kingdom: An Exposition of the First Eleven C. hapters 
of the Book of the Revelation, By the Rev. JAMES B. RAMSEY, D.D., 
late Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Lynchburg, Va. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. Richmond, Va.: Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. 1873. 

This book reached us too late to admit of any adequate examination of 
its contents, beyond the introduction by Dr. Hodge. which, however, hap- 
pily furnishes us the means of giving our readers a critical estimate of the 
work, of the highest value. In style of publication, it is a fine octavo, precisely 
like the volumes of Dr. Thornwell’s works issued by the same publishing com- 
mittee, which we have before had occasion to signalize. Dr. Hodge’s intro- 
duction of thirty-five pages, is itself worth the cost of the volume. It gives 
the most satisfactory view of the nature and uses of Scriptural Prophecy in 
general, and the Apocalypse in particular, with which we have met. Inciden- 
tally he deals with the great questions of revelation, inspiration, and espe- 
cially the distinction between nature and the supernatural, and between 
different kinds of natural and supernatural agencies; all this witha light 
and power which are much needed in the discussion of such subjects just 
now. He also shows that the interpretation of prophecies should be literal- 
istic or figurative, according to circumstances, as in the use of language on 
other subjects; and that their utility in keeping alive the faith of Christians 
in the future triumph and blessedness of the Church does not depend upon 
the exact understanding of what is intended by each prediction, or prophetic 
symbol, but rather on the main scope of the whole. ‘‘Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander was accustomed to say, that although he understood but little of the 
Apocalypse, he perused it constantly because a special blessing was promised 
to those who read it.” 

In regard to the work of Dr. Ramsey, he gives the following estimate : 

‘To a greater degree, therefore, than any commentary within the writer’s 
knowledge, this volume is adapted to spiritual edification. No believer can 
read it without finding himself a better Christian. The clear strong sense 
which it everywhere exhibits will make him understand at least the inner 
truth of this portion of Scripture better than he ever did before. His sound 
judgment has preserved him from those fanciful interpretations of which the 
Apocalypse has been such a fruitful source. These lectures, therefore, we 
doubt not, will be a lasting memorial of the man, anda lasting blessing to 
the Church.” 

A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. 
Authorized translation, with numerous additions and corrections by the au- 
thor. Andover: W. F. Draper, Publisher, Main Street. 1873. [Translated 
and edited by Rev. J. H. THAYER, D.D., Prof. in Theological Seminary, 
Andover. ] 8vo. pp. xx. 474. Professor Thayer continues, with no unequal 
steps, the Andover succession in New Testament philology. His edition of 
Winer’s Grammar is the best English version of the original ; and his transla- 
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tion of Prof. Grimm’s edition of Wilke’s Clairs, promised in 1874, will, we 
trust, soon be published. His thorough critical scholarship is manifest on 
every page of this translation of Buttmann’s New Testament Grammar, and 
especially in the useful additions he has made to the work in indexes, refer- 
ences to Greek grammars in current use, (e. g. Hadley’s, Crosby’s, Donald- 
son’s, Jelt’s, etc.), and in the verification of references, and addition of cross- 
references. Only an enthusiastic scholar can be so minute and careful. Prof. 
Buttmann has contributed more than two hundred and sixty additions and cor- 
rections to this American edition, which is brought out in the solid style that 
characterizes Mr. Draper’s publications. 

Buttmann’s work, in German, is an appendix to his father’s classic Greek 
grammar, the 18th edition of which was translated by Dr. Robinson. In the 
present edition this inconvenience is rectified by the addition from that gram- 
mar of all that is needful to render the statements easily intelligible to readers 
unacquainted with that work. 

“¢ The New Testament Index has been enlarged so as to include all the 
passages from the New Testament referred to in the grammar; andaseparate 
Index has been added, comprising all the passages cited from the Septuagint. 
The other Indexes have been materially augmented; the cross-references 
have been multiplied; chapter and verse added to many of the fragmentary 
quotations from the New Testament; the pagination of the German original 
has been given in the margin; and at the end of the book a glossary of tech- 
nical terms encountered more or less frequently in commentaries and gram- 
matical works has been added for the convenience of students.” References 
are also made to Prof. Goodwin’s ‘‘ Syntax of Moods and Tenses,” to Winer’s 
“New Testament Grammar,” and occasionally to Prof. Short’s admirable 
essay on the ‘‘ Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose,” prefixed to Drisler’s 
edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, published by the Harpers, N. Y., 
1870. A convenient Glossary of technical terms is appended. 

Buttmann’s grammar is more exclusively philological than that of Winer, 
it has less the character ofa concise commentary. It is thoroughly scholarly, 


lucid, and compact ; and admirably adapted to promote a sound knowledge of 
the Greek of the New Testament. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By H. A. 
W. MEYER, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. From the German. 
The translation revised and edited with the sanction of the author, by W. P. 
Dickson, D.D., Prof. of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Part VIL: 
Galatians. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong, who import an edition for this country; price, three dollars a 
volume. This is the first volume issued of the proposed translation of Meyer’s 
commentary on the New Testament; it is well translated by J. H. Venables, 
from the fifth edition of the German. The commentaries on the Galatians. 
by Brown, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Eadie, Schmoller in Lange’s Bible Work, and 
Wieseler, are admirably supplemented by Meyer; and in these works the stu- 
dent has all needful helps for the thorough study of this epistle. Dr. Meyer 
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has long stood at the head of the best school of modern German interpreters 
of the New Testament. 

The author was born in Gotha, 1800; was superintendent in Hanover, 
1841-8, pastor primarius and ‘‘ Consistorialrath” till 1865 ; and died June 21, 
1873. He began the publication of his commentary in 1832; repeated edi- 
tions, in which he was in part aided by younger scholars, have been called 
for, and no exegetical work is on the whole more valuable or stands in higher 
public esteem. As a critic he is candid and cautious; exact to minuteness in 
philology ; a master of the grammatical and historical method of interpreta- 
tion. He never yields to the fascination of novel theories and a priori con- 
structions, but rests in historical, well-attested facts, and always strives to 
give the literal meaning of the text. At times his philology may seem too 
rigid, his attention to words too literal; butthe general results of his criticism 
commend themselves to the patient investigator. And in the growth of his 
work, edition after edition, there is, as in Winer, a growing vindication of the 
traditional orthodox rather than of the rationalistic interpretations. He has 
stood very much in the way of the revolutionary criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. The various readings are carefully sifted, down to the latest investiga- 
tions. It is acommentary for students and scholars, just of the kind they 
most need, bringing the reader at once to the heart of the matter. 

As an example of its directness and candor, we may cite some of the com- 
ments on Gal. iii. 13: ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse forus:’” ‘‘ Those who are under obligation to the law as 
the record of the direct will of God are subject to the divine curse expressed 
therein ; but from the bond of this curse, from which they would not otherwise 
have escaped, Christ has redeemed them, and that by giving up for them his 
life upon the cross as a Avrpor, paid to God the dator et vindex legis—having 
by his mors satisfactoria, suffered according to God’s gracious counsel in obe- 
dience to the same (Rom. v. 19; Phil. ii. 8), procured for them the forgive- 
ness of sins, (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii, 24; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Matt. xx. 
28, xxvi. 28), so that the curse of the law which was to have come upon them 
no longer had any reference to them. This modus of the redemption is here 
expressed thus: “by his having become a curse for us,” namely, by his cruci- 
fixion, in which he actually became the one affected by the divine opy7y . . 
“‘The divine curse of the law must have been realized by all who did not fully 
satisfy the law to which they were bound (and this no one could do), being 
compelled to endure the execution of the divine wrath on themselves; but for 
their deliverance from the bond of this curse Christ intervened with his death, 
inasmuch as he died as ax accursed one, and thereby, as a purchase price, dis- 
solve that relation to the law which implied acurse.” . . . ‘‘ The death of 
Christ served precisely to show the righteousness of God, which had its ex- 
pression in the curse of the law.” . 

The Messrs. Clark well deserve, and will doubtless receive, a cordial and 
generous support in their plan of preparing the whole commentary of Dr. 
Meyer for English readers. The work is put under the general supervision 
of Professor Dickson, of Glasgow; and no pains will be spared to make the 
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translation exact and smooth. The present volume gives good promise for 
the future. Such books should be in the hands of all ministers who wish to 
be learned in their profession. _ True scholars, though they may take excep- 
tion to some of the interpretations, will be thankful for the aid and stimulus. 
afforded by such thorough scholarship. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published the third volume of 
the Speaker's Bible, (so called), containing the Second Book of Kings, 
Chronicles—Book I. and II., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, with Introduc- 
tions to the several books, by GEORGE RAWLINSON, A.M., Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. We have already 
described the character and objects of this Commentary, and its special 
merits for general and popular use. The third volume fully maintains the 
reputation which the work has won. Canon Rawlinson, by his thorough his- 
torical studies, is amply qualified for the discussion of all the questions relat- 
ing to the date, authorship, text, characteristics, and authenticity of the sev- 
eral books. His replies to rationalistic objections are usually satisfactory and 
to the point. No better condensed view of these topics can be found. 
Throughout the volume the comments are brief and pertinent, with no pa- 
rade of superfluous learning. It will be found to be a very useful help in 
biblical studies. 


A Commentary on the Proverbs, witha New Translation, and with 
some of the Original Expositions Re-examined in a Classified List. By 
JOHN MILLER. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Some things pertaining to this remarkable volume are patent and unde- 
niable—such as the genius, scholarship, and indefatigable industry the 
author has brought to the work; also the novelty and freshness of the matter 
and style, the latter often becoming quaint and epigrammatic, so that the 
Commentary is almost as affluent of sayings put in a proverbial, or semi-pro- 
verbial form, as the original. Whatever else may be thought of this produc- 
tion, its perfect originality will not be questioned. It is nowhere commonplace. 

In regard to its more momentous features, whether for better or worse, they 
are precisely what might be expected from an author who begins with giving 
a translation ‘‘colored in nearly half its texts with some entirely new signifi- 
cation ;” who takes the ground that all is spiritual and nothing secular in the 
Proverbs: and lastly, maintains that there is a nexus or thread of continuous 
and interdependent thought, running through the whole, and giving it a sort of 
logical unity. 

As to the question, whether any portions are secular, or have an exclusive 
this-world bearing, it seems to us that some of the maxims are just as much 
So as those of Franklin’s Poor Richard; in short, as any true maxims can be. 
distinctively secular. In another aspect, to be sure, all secular acts and duties 
have a spiritual element. Whether we eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
we must do all to the glory of God. This surely includes acts distinctively 


secular, if any such there are. And the same may be said of many of Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs, 
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As to the other point, that the Proverbs ‘‘must be connected—not connected 
in their secular sense—but connected in their line of religious intimations ;”” 
this theory, with the last, mastering the translator and commentator, must 
tempt him to frequent special renderings and constructions, in order to bring 
the book even into seeming harmony with such a theory. This, we think, 
will account for many singular translations and constructions which have 
doubtful warrant from the text. No such theory is called for in order to lift 
the book to any supposed higher grade as a literary or didactic composition. 
No gift is higher in itself, or as an instrument of teaching, or conveying 
truth, than the power of seizing pregnant truths and so phrasing them that 
they are comparatively self-evidencing and readily command the assent, 
while they quicken the intellects, of all to whom they come. It was to his 
power of thus stating great truths, that the extraordinary stimulus and fas- 
cination once exercised by Coleridge upon multitudes of young thinkers was 
due. Aphorisms utter germinant truths which, entering the mind with their 
self-unfolding power, wonderfully energize and vitalize it. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that at least one book of Scripture should largely adopt this mode of 
teaching, by independent aphorisms, which shine in their own light, without 
much dependence on external proof or concatenated argument. Says Lord 
Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning: ‘‘The writing in aphorisms hath 
many excellent virtues, whereto the writing in method doth not approach. For 
first it trieth the writer, whether he be superficial or solid; for aphorisms, ex- 
cept they should be ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart of 
sciences ; for discourse of illustration is cut off; recitals of examples are cut off; 
discourse and connection of order is cut off; descriptions of practice are cut 
off; so there remaineth nothing to fill the aphorisms, but some good quantity 
of observation ; and therefore no man can suffice, nor in reason will attempt 
to write aphorisms, but he that is soundand grounded. But in methods, 


‘Tantum series juncturaque pollet 
Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris ;’ 


as a man shall make a great show of an art, which, if it were disjointed, would 
come to little.” 

On the whole, this volume is interesting from its freshness, but its value 
lies more in its suggestive power than in any absolute truth of most of its 


novelties. We join the author in his own judgment of his work in his 


opening paragraph: 

“Fe is conscious of every care, and that he has moved his foot about honestly 
until he got it planted each time in what seemed finally to fit; and yet, the inno- 
vation is too large. He takes refuge only in the thought that some of his readings 
may hold; and if azy unmeaning texts are restored, as the results of his work, there 
will be that much gained, and the world will easily dispose of his unreasonable and 
extreme interpretations.” 

From Nelson &’ Phillips, New York, (Methodist Book Concern) we have 
received a Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. III, Foshua to Samuel. 
Book of Joshua, by D. Steele, D.D. Books of Judges to H. Samuel, by 
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Rev. M.S. Terry, A.M. The whole edited by Dr. D. D. WHEDON. It is 
one of another series of commentaries on the Scriptures, for ministerial, Sun- 
day school, and popular use, on the general plan of those of Barnes and 
Jacobus. They are in the main well prepared, and enriched with contribu- 
tions from the latest sources, serving to throw light on difficult passages. The 
practical parts, indeed whatever is most fitted to interest and profit average 
Christian readers, are well drawn out. While we see room for dissent from 
occasional passages, on the whole, it is a valuable addition to our stock of 
popular commentaries. 


We have received from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., the twelfth edition of 
Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, translated by Dr. Philip Schaff, and re- 
vised by him. We are glad to see this evidence of appreciation by the minis- 
try of this great thesaurus of exegetical, doctrinal, and homiletical matter, 
and that the demand still continues for successive editions of it. This has 
the benefit of a fresh revision by the accomplished translator and editor, and 
will certainly be a valuable edition to the helps for the study of Matthew’s 
gospel, especially for the Sunday School teachers, for whom it has been 
revised. 


Smith, English & Co. have lately published 4 Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, by GEO. JUNKIN, D.D., LL.D. Says Prof. W. H. Green, 
of Princeton: ‘‘ This Commentary is chiefly theological and homiletic. Dr. 
Junkin is well known as a clear thinker of earnest and decided views, who has 
taken an active part in the discussion of the leading theological and moral 
questions which have been agitated in this country during the last fifty years. 
His exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, affords him the opportunity to . 
develop, illustrate and confirm its teachings in relation to these important 
themes. The many fervid and rhetorical passages, and impassioned appeals 
in the Commentary, recall likewise the devout and energetic preacher, fired 
with zeal for the spiritual good of those whom he addressed. It will be of 
special interest to the numerous pupils, auditors, and admirers of the lamented 
author as the latest product of his vigorous pen.” 

The Argument of the Book of Fob unfolded. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D. Robert Carter & Bro’s: New York, 1874. 

Constructed not for the learned few but for the public, this book cannot 
fail to be interesting and instructive to all who love the Bible. It is thorough 
in its analysis, and in its exegesis, so far as the interpretation of specific pas- 
sages falls in a few instances within its scope. Its style is simple, vigorous, 
attractive, and eloquent. It unfolds, with a rare combination of scholarly 
culture and practical power, the argument and the applications of the argu- 
ment of this book, which has been from the beginning at once so attractive 
and so perplexing. And while it is full of instruction in regard to the mean- 
ing of a portion of God’s word, it is no less full of help and comfort to those 
whose experiences of trial draw them to this book as presenting more that is 


et to their own outward and inward states than any other part of the 
ible, ; 
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Some of our readers, recalling the interest with which they have listened 
to the substance of some of these chapters, in favored churches of city and 
country, will for that reason eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
‘revive old impressions, and complete what was then given them in fragments. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued, in the best style of the publisher’s 
art, a second volume of the Theological and Philosophical Library, a Series 
Of Text-Books, Original and Translated, for Colleges and Theological Semi- 
naries, edited by HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., and PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. It is 
best described on its title-page as follows: 


‘‘History of Philosophy, from Thales to the present time, by Dr. Friedrich 
Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Konigsberg. 
Translated from the Tenth German Edition by George P. Morris, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Michigan, and Associate 
-of the Victoria Institute, London. 

Vol. Il.—History of Modern Philosophy. With additions by the Trans- 
lator, an Appendix on English and American Philosophy, by Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; and an Appendix on Italian Phi- 
losophy, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., late Professor of Philosophy in the Unt 
versity of Turin.” 

It is rare that any book of such solid and enduring value is given to the 
public. Nothing certainly of equal moment to students and votaries of philo- 
sophy, in itself, and at its points of contact with theology, has appeared for a 
long time. As a bookof reference, and in aid of general research in post- 
medieval philosophy, it has no equal in our language. It, therefore, can 
justly claim a place in all public and private libraries, that aim to supply any 
important helps to philosophical study. 

Coming now to the more specific features of the volume, it treats the whole 
subject under three principal heads: 1, The Transitional Period beginning 
with the renewal of Platonism; 2, the epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatism and 
Skepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to the Encyclopedists and Hume; 
and 3, the epoch of the Kantian Criticism and of the systems issuing from it, 
from Kant until the present time.” Under these great divisions his method 
is to make each of the chief leaders of the several eras and types of philo- 
sophic thought, who have left any permanent impress upon the development 
of philosophy, the primary and conspicuous object of treatment, in his chap- 
ters on its history, in the countries to which they respectively belong. From 
these, as starting-points, he traces the streams of concurring, or opposing, 
or in some way developing opinion through all subordinate authors who have 
directly or indirectly been roused to make any contribution, friendly or other- 
wise, to the philosophic movement initiated by the founder of the school.: 
Beginning in each case with a concise but pregnant summation of the distinc- 
tive character of the author’s system, followed by a biographical sketch of 
him as complete as consists with the necessary compactness, he proceeds with 
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an accurate statement of all his works, with the origin, genesis, doctrines, and 
a critical estimate of each, given more or less fully, according to its relative 
importance in the author’s system and its development. Then follow notices: 
of all the authors and works, contemporary or immediately subsequent, that 
in any manner grow out of, or circle around, or have helped to make up, to 
mould, or modify the school to which he has given birth. This process goes 
on till some other great master or leader is reached who in turn becomes the 
founder of a school, and originates a new drift in philosophic speculation. 

This method carried out in the masterly style possible only to one having 
the philosophic genius and insight joined to encyclopediac philosophical 
learning which are united in Ueberweg, has great and obvious advantages. 
It gives not merely the dates and statistics, or salient features of the times, 
life, and authorship of philosophical writers, which form the beginning, middle 
and end of so many works on philosophy and literature. This is well as far 
as it goes. But it is only the bare frame, or rather scaffolding, worth very 
little without the edifice to which it is subsidiary. It is Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. This volume is nosuch empty and shapeless monstrosity. It gives 
not only, nor mainly, the biography of philosophers and historical incidents of 
their times; but it presents the philosophy itself in its living growth, with its. 
modes and stages of unfolding, and inits continuous, though often serpentine, 
sometimes labyrinthine, course of onward genetic movement. And this is 
the especial merit of this work, that it gives us not merely philosophers, but 
their philosophy, and the living processes of its growth—together with all the 
authors and literature related to, or any way. illustrating the subject. 

Whoever follows the author in the working out of this method, with refer- 
ence to the great fontal thinkers of the last three hundred years, will feel new 
light and power in his own progress in philosophic knowledge and insight. 
Let him begin with Bacon and the development of the inductive system; or’ 
pass to the great continental leaders of thought, their followers and antago- 
nists—Descartes starting with his cogito ergo sum, and such followers as 
Geulinx, Malebranche and others; Spinoza, with his famous definition of 
substance as that ‘‘cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu alterius ret, a quo 
Sormari debeat,” from which pantheism comes out as freely as yarn from a 
distaff; then to Locke giving out afresh, in Britain, a partial but vacillating 
sensism which set in motion the currents ending in the idealistic Realism of 
Berkeley on the one hand, and the half sensuous, half idealistic Nihilism of 
Hume on the other ; Leibnitz with his monads and pre-established harmony, 
and his wonderful fertility of germinant ideas, some of which have been ex- 
ploded indeed, while much remains added to the permanent accumulations. 
of philosophy ; notably his marking the grades of Clear, Distinct and Ade- 
quate Knowledge, in contrast to their respective faults of Obscurity, Confusion 
and Inadequacy. To have demolished the famous aphorism of the Lockian 
or sensuous philosophy, whz/ est ix intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, with 
the three words, msi intellectus ipse, and sent it down through the centuries, 
were itself glory enough for one man. 


Then passing by others to his analysis of Hume’s skepticism, and its 
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awakening of Kant’s critical inquiries into the limits of human knowledge, 
and of its subjective and objective elements; the consequent Critique of Pure 
Reason; together with his endless fertility of problems of unequalled depth 
and subtlety, of categories and antinomies, of Reason Speculative running our 
knowledge into a thicket of contradictions, itself contradicted and subverted 
in turn by the Practical Reason that should govern us, we need hardly say 
that this collossus of modern speculation, in himself, and the impulse he 
imparted to contemporaries and successors, occupies quite the largest space 
of any in the work. Indeed, the exhaustive presentation of Kant’s biography, 
writings, and philosophy, and of his followers and adversaries up to the time 
of Fichte, would itself make a solid and most valuable volume. 

Then no less valuable is his showing how from Kant’s great principle of the 
essential subjectivity of all that is phenomenal in things known Fichte ar- 
gued that the things themselves, as well as their phenomena, were merely 
egoistic, ideal, or subjective. Thus monism was posited ina universal egoism, 
which Schelling developed into a more absolute and transcendental identity of 
subject and object, the knower and the known. From him and the successive 
modifications of his doctrine under the influence of the writings of Giordano 
Bruno and Jacob Behme, till it approximated mysticism, the author passes 
to Hegel, and his system of Absolute Idealism, under one aspect of which 
Thought and Being are identified; under another, Pure Being=nothing— 
which in its ultimate outworkings, at once identifies and nullifies, confounds 
and vacates all existence. In the same way Schleiermacher, Herbart, Beneke, 
Schopenhauer, are successively treated, after which he exhibits the present 
state of philosophy in and outside of Germany, noticing every continental 
author of any moment, and handling with utmost thoroughness every such 
leading philosopher as Cousin and Trendelenburg. 

It was not to be expected that a German writer should have more than a 
general acquaintance, and that with a few of the more illustrious and repre- 
sentative philosophical writers of this century in Britain and America, This 
defect is supplied by the admirable appendix, amounting to more than one- 
fifth of the volume, furnished by President Porter. No man living is better 
qualified by his learning, catholic spirit, and judicial insight, to do this work. 
Scarcely a writer of any mark in British or American Philosophy is over- 
looked. Even those who have only made anonymous contributions to meta- 
physics, if of any importance, and known, are mentioned. Great writers, or 
leaders of schools of thought, like Reid, Stewart, Brown, Hamilton, Herbert 
Spencer, Edwards, and others, are carefully analyzed, much after the manner 
of Ueberweg. Some parts have tasked the author’s candor, delicacy and 
tact to the full, when writers and treatises are mentioned to which he sus- 
tained a polemical relation. But his fairness rarely is at fault. This part 
enhances the value of the book, not only for English-speaking students, but 
for all others who desire a knowledge of what Anglo-Saxons have done in 
philosophy. 

The second Appendix, by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., late Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Colleges of the University of Turin, occupies something 
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like one-tenth of the volume, is exceedingly learned and thorough, and does 
the same work for the Italian Philosophy which Dr. Porter had before done 
for the British and American. It reveals a speculative or philosophic life in 
Italy which we had scarcely looked for, and furnishes information about it 
no where else accessible to the English reader. 

It ends with avery complete index of both volumes, which adds immensely 
to the value of works of this kind; and the whole makes the most important 
recent addition to our resources for philosophical study. L. H. A. 


Syllabus of Moral Philosophy. Partl. By Rev. D. S. GREGORY, D.D., 
Professor of Metaphysics and Logic in the University of Wooster, Ohio. 
Printed for the class of ’74. This excellent Syllabus gives the heads, with 
very complete logical divisions and sub-divisions, of Pure Ethics, to be 
followed, we take for granted, by another on Applied or Practical Ethics. 
It starts upona right foundation, and raises upon this the right superstructure. 
In the hands of a competent and live teacher, who lights up the whole sub- 
ject by adequate oral lectures and comments, such a syllabus is the best form 
of text-book in these departments. It is an earnest too of excellent future 
work by the author in this field. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gamt- 
bold, Hervey, and Broughton, With Biographical Notices of others. By the 
Rev. L. Tyerman. Harper & Brothers. 

The author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Wesley,” has shown himself a pa- 
tient and careful investigator, in the sphere of biographical research, and his 
record of Wesley is one of the most complete and exhaustive of biographies. 
But around the founder of Methodism were grouped in sympathy, if not 
ecclesiastically, a remarkable body of men, some of whom are deserving of 
more attention that could be paid them in a work expressly devoted to Wes- 
ley as the leading subject. Concerning these, Mr. Tyerman could not but 
collect much valuable information, too precious to be lost. He has judged. 
wisely in embodying it in a volume issued in uniform style with the volumes 
on Wesley already published. 

Among the characters he has here portrayed, there are some in whom we 
feel more than ordinary interest. Hervey was one of these, and the contro- 
versy which followed upon the intimate and friendly relations he so long sus- 
tained to Wesley, naturally attracts our attention. Ofthis Mr. Tyerman has 
given his own version, a version we doubt not substantially correct, although 
we should be disposed to make some abatement from the severity of his 
judgments. He throws heavy blame upon the Rev. William Cudworth, 
whose name is made familiar to us by the writings of Dr. Bellamy, who criti- 
cized his views. If there was any one being with respect to whom Wesley vi- 
olated the rule, ‘‘let not the sun go down on your wrath,” it was William Cud- 
worth ; andwe should have been glad if Mr. Tyerman had brought him out 
more distinctly, and in bolder reliefthan he has done, 
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Beside the characters named in the title page we have frequent references;. 
as in the preceding note, to Charles Wesley and to Whitefield. These, with 
John Wesley, constitute a group who are designated by Mr. Tyerman as 
Church of England &7fwalists, up to the time of their separation from the 
University of Oxford. It is curious to trace the process by which their ritu- 
alism was eliminated, and they were brought into harmonious coéperation in 
a movement which has deservedly became historical. Much that is recorded 
of them will appear strange to the reader, but he will admire that ordering of © 
Providence which made the circumstances of their age more powerful than 
University training to fit them for their work. This book is appropriately 
designated as a companion volume to “‘ The Life and Times of John Wesley.” 

Across the Desert; A Life of Moses. By the Rev. S. M. CAMPBELL, 
D.D., with maps and illustrations. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

This biography with its illustrations has twice the charm of many of our 
flashy novels, besides shedding much light upon the portion of Scripture on 
which it is founded, thus being profitable for instruction. 

The Board have also issued a memoir of George Paul, of Benita, one of our 
devoted missionaries, which, besides being a worthy tribute to its subject, gives 
information on African missions and people. 

The Harpers have brought out Anecdotes of Public Men, by JOHN Ws 
FORNEY, originally published in the Washington Sunday Chronicle and 
Philadelphia Press, which are at least quite readable and entertaining. 

Dodd & Mead, of New York, are continuing their interesting, if somewhat 
highly, not to say over-wrought, biographies of the Pioneers and Patriots of 
America, by JOHN S. C. ABBOT. We have now before us the lives of De 
Soto, and Kit Carson, as recent additions to it. 

Mementos of Edward Payson, D.D., embracing a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, and Selections from his Works. By Rev. EDWIN L. JANES, 
With an introduction by W. B. Sprague, D.D., LL.D. New York: Nelson 
& Phillips. 

Probably no preacher and pastor of this country or century has surpassed . 
Edward Payson for solemnity, now verging towards severity, and now melting 
into unearthly love, in spirit and manner, in the pulpit, and in every sphere 
of life and action. He was apt to be fired into an agony of earnestness which’ 
often threw into his preaching, prayers, and private exhortation, a power al- 
most preternatural. So his ministry was great, typical and memorable; and 
now, after near half a century, may be profitably held up as a counterpoise to 
dangerous tendencies of an opposite kind which are gaining strength. This . 
volume condenses the pith and marrow of volumes of his life and sermons, 
long out of print, and likely to remain so. There is no other practicable 
method of bringing them before this generation. 

The Story of Madagascar. By JOHN W. Mears; D.D., Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. We are glad that the story of the progress and for-- 
tunes of the work of Christianizing Madagascar has been. published by our 
Board, and that its preparation has fallen.into the hands of one so competent . 
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as Dr. Mears. No romance could be more fascinating. It affords rare op- 
portunity also to study heathenism, evangelical Christianity, high-churchism, 
and popery, as they appear side by side, and show their respective spirit and 
fruits on missionary ground. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Old Rome and New Italy. By EMILIO CASTELAR. New York: Harper 
& Bros. The writings of Castelar are invested with a new interest, now that 
he has been so deservedly elevated to the presidency of the Spanish Republic 
which owes to him more than it does to almost any other man. These 
sketches (if they may be so called) of Italy under some of its most interesting 
aspects date back a few years, but they are full of fresh and living interest. 
It is not a book of travels, nor a history ; it is not an account of Italian art, or 
literature, or politics, or of the conflicts of Church and State; but it is all 
these mingled, wrought into glowing periods, brilliant with the light of 
imagination, and made living by the wonderful oratorical gifts of the author. 
It is a series of meditations, almost one might say of orations, upon some of 
the most stimulating and suggestive objects in Italian life and history. It is 
a book not to be classified, but sure to be eagerly read because it has a life of 
its own. Some of the subjects are, the Great Ruin, the Catacombs, the 
Sistine Chapel (wonderfully described), the Campo Santo of Pisa, Venice and 
the Lagunes, the God of the Vatican, the Ghetto, etc. Castelar’s sympa- 
thies are all with the new era, with the future of humanity. What remains 
to him of the Catholic faith is but a fashion, a garment easily to be laid aside. 
But his faith in God and immortality is distinctly proclaimed. The Harpers 
are also publishing in their M/agazine a series of remarkable papers from his 
pen on ‘‘ The Republican Movement in Europe,” in which he reviews the 
history and progress of modern political philosophy in a comprehensive 
spirit. 

Red Cotton Night-Cap Country or Turf and Towers. By ROBERT 
BROWNING. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. The fantastic title of Mr. 
Browning’s last poem is hardly explained or justified by its contents. Miss 
Thackeray, to whom it is dedicated, had happily called Normandy, ‘ white 
cotton night-cap country,” because all she saw in its sleepy fields was the 
bobbing white caps of women at work ; but there is only slight, if any, analogy 
between that and the subject or scenes of Mr. Browning’s book. His warmest 
admirers will hardly find much to praise either in the conception or execution 
of his theme, which is really unworthy of his acknowledged genius. It is the 
panegyric of an unhallowed love. We do not wonder that, with such a sub- 
ject, the whole tone of his performance should be lowered. There is almost 
no trace of those high thoughts and aspirations, by which many were once 
drawn to him, in spite of his obscurities of diction. The style is as tortuous 
as ever; nor does it well reward the trouble to try and find out what it may 
all mean. Of course there are occasional passages which reveal the old skill 


of the author, his cynical humor, his subtle analysis of character; but these 
do not redeem the poem as a whole. 
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Musings. By GEO. E. SHIPMAN, M.D. Chicago: W. G. Homes. 
New York: A. D. F. RANDOLPH. A small but handsome volume of devout 
but not common-place meditations. 


Farewell Address of REV. WILLIS LorRD, D.D., L.L.D. Address of In- 
struction. By REV. JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. Juaugural Address. By REy. 
A. A. E. TayLor, D.D., at the inauguration of the latter as President of 
Wooster University. The first of these addresses is a neat valedictory which 
is quite to the purpose, save in its advocacy of admitting females to the same 
classes and curriculum as males, in our colleges. Overlooking other difficul- 
ties, we think the physiological objections which we have lately seen put 
forth by eminent physicians, are insuperable; viz., that such a continuous 
course of severe academic study, imposed on girls at this period of life, inter- 
feres with the healthful development of the functions connected with mater- 
nity, and the bringing forth of a sound and vigorous offspring. Our own 
observation accords with this medical view, to say nothing further. The very 
appropriate address of Induction, seizes the opportunity to deal passing but 
trenchant thrusts at the heresies of nescience and development. 

The Inaugural by Dr. Taylor is an earnest and vigorous plea in behalf of 
‘* the necessary alliance between education and religion.” 


Some Reminiscences of a Twenty Years’ Ministry in Princeton, N. F. By 
JAMES M. MACDONALD, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Princeton; 
McGinness & Runyan. 

In these days a twenty years’ pastorate over the same congregation is a 
rarity, and always evinces sterling qualities in the pastor; all the more so in 
the present case, as this is nearly or quite the fortieth year in the ministerial] 
life of one whose ‘‘ eye is not dimmed, nor his natural force abated.” May 
the promise of years of future service and usefulness be realized. 

These ‘‘reminiscences” have interest and value, not mainly with reference 
to his own congregation, but especially for the great educational institu- 
tions, whose professors and students have so long and largely been connected 
with this ancient church. Probably no congregation in the land has had 
more members in it of historic significance, and of national or world-wide 
fame. And we think their pastors will testify that no class furnishes better 
parishioners or more attentive hearers. 


The Address before the Alumni of Bowdoin College, by D. R. GOODWIN, 
D.D., of the Philadelphia Divinity School, is an admirable exposition of the 
proper function of the American College, marked by the author’s accustomed 
penetration and comprehensiveness. A college is designed for ‘‘fundamen- 
tal,” not for ‘‘ professional education ;” and the best college education ‘‘is 
that which best trains and perfects the man, disciplining and developing his 
powers in the highest degree.” The study of language, of the classical lan- 
guages, accomplishes this result better on the whole than any single branch ; 
hence its need as a ‘‘ gymnastic for man’s education.” This is only one of 
several points, which we cannot enlarge upon. Dr. Gocdwin’s introductory 
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characterizations of his former colleagues, Profs. Cleaveland, Smyth and Up-- 
ham, are very felicitous. 

The Alhambra and the Kremlin—The South and the North of Europe.. 
By SAMUEL IRENAEUS PRIME. Author of ‘Travels in Europe and the 
Fast.” New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 

The dainty elegance in the mechanical part of this book is in keeping with 
the neatness and beauty of the style of description within. This is no rehash 
from guide-books, or repetition of what has been told us the thousandth 
time concerning the beaten round of European travel. It gives fresh infor- 
mation, from personal and original observation, of Spain and Russia espe- 
cially, not excluding other parts of the North and South of Europe, seldom 
traversed and written about by European travelers. Its value is increased by 
numerous and good pictorial illustrations. 

‘Songs of the Soul. By S. 1. PRIME, D.D. Carter & Bros. Printed on 
tinted paper, beautifully and tastefully bound. This is a fine collection of 
sacred songs, ‘‘ gathered out of many lands and ages,” and cannot fail to be 
a source of as great delight to its many readers, as the author tells us in his. 
preface, its compilation has proved to him. 


The Messrs. Harpers have recently published /zocent, by Mrs. OLIPHANT 
—one of her best novels,—the character of Innocent, though well-nigh im- 
possible, is definitely conceived and worked out; Zhe Story of a Simpleton, by 
CHARLES READE; Strangers and Pilgrims, by MISS BRADDON; He Com: 
eth not, She Said, by ANNIE THOMAS ; Murphy’s Master, by JAMES Payn,, 
a tale of Irish fidelity and lawlessness; a reprint of HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
sterling historical novel Zhe Hour and the Man, a library edition of A 
Strange Story, by the late LORD LyTToNn; and MIss THACKERAY’S Old 

‘ensington, a charming story carefully worked out. 


Our usual Literary Intelligence, also a large number of book notices, par- 
ticularly in the departments of Biography, History, Miscellaneous and Gen- 
eral Literature, which had been carefully prepared, to our great regret, we are 
compelled to postpone, for want of space, to our next.number, owing to the 
unexpected length of some preceding articles. 
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Art. IL—PRESBYTERIANISM AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Prof. E. D Morris, D.D., Lane Theological Seminary. 


AmoneG the productions which have secured to the name of 
Albert Barnes a permanent place in Presbyterian literature, 
prominence might well be given to his brief treatise on the 
Affinities of Presbyterianism. First delivered as an address be- 
fore the Presbyterian Historical Society, then published by re- 
quest in one of our denominational reviews, and afterward issued 
by the Publication Committee as a tract for the times, this 
admirable treatise has been read by hundreds of ministers and 
thoughtful laymen in different sections of the country, and has 
done much both to shape the popular conceptions of Presbyte- 
rianism, and to give tone and quality to our denominational life. — 
With no trace of sectarian partisanship, and without excessive 
partiality for the type of polity and of doctrine which it com- 
mends, this tract defines most happily the marked relationship 
or affiliations between Presbyterianism on one side, and certain 
types of mind, certain forms of culture, certain stages and ten- 
dencies in society, on the other. Presbyterianism has rarely 
seen in such brief compass so exact, comprehensive, just, ex- 
quisite a portraiture of itself as it is, or so wise and inspiring a 
delineation of what it ought to be, as one of the main forms of 
Protestantism, and one of the foremost regenerative forms in 
modern life. 

But while the existence of such special affinities is rf be rec- 

ognized, and while such specific incentive and stimulation are 
gratefully to be accepted, may it not be wise to inquire whether 
this view, when carried into practice, does not involve some seri- 
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ous liabilities? Ifit be granted that the Presbyterian polity 
and the Calvinistic system of doctrine are naturally allied, and 
as a matter of history do invariably exist together; if it be 
granted that these are more attractive to certain classes of mind 
in any community, or to any community at a given stage in its 
development and culture, than any other existing combination 
of faith and order; ifit be granted that Presbyterianism thus 
fills a peculiar place and office in Christendom, and-that it pos- 
gesses some special qualities and capabilities of this sort which 
ensure to it eminent success, wherever these natural conditions 
appear; are we, therefore, at liberty to infer that our Presby- 
terianism can exist and flourish only where such specific affini- 
ties occur? May we presume that, because certain types of 
mind are naturally in sympathy with our system of doctrine or 
our mode of government, there must be other types, differént in 
constitution or training, to which such doctrine and government 
are naturally repulsive, and over which these are not likely to 
exert any beneficent influence? Shall we conclude that, since 
Presbyterianism spontaneously allies itself with intelligence, 
with education, with free government, with a high grade of civi- 
lization, it can thrive only where these abound, and must give 
way to other varieties of Christianity, Protestant or Papal, 
wherever such natural conditions are wanting ? 

These inquiries are more practical than may at first sight be 
supposed. There is some danger that our Presbyterianism may 
be regarded as the religion of a class or a period, rather than as 
a form of Christianity suited to all varieties of humanity, and 
capable of prospering under all social conditions; some danger 
that its loyal adherents may fall into the error of presuming that 
its special mission is to the more cultivated or affluent as influ- 
ential classes in society, that its work for Christ is substantially 
finished when it has reached and affected these leading classes, 
and that there are considerable portions or sections of such so- 
ciety for whose salvation it has but slight resources and conse- 
quently but small responsibility ; some danger, in a word, that 
under the influence of such views, carried to extremes, our de- 
nomination may become seriously narrowed alike in aim and in 
influence, and may even forfeit in some degree its true historic 
character and glory as, in the broadest sense of that phrase, a 
missionary type of Protestantism. It is no needless or intrusive 
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act to warn our ministry against any conceptions of Presbyte- 
rianism which would tend on any side to diminish their ardor in 
that work of universal evangelism to which their divine commis- 
sion is calling them. Nor is it intrusive or needless to implore 
our membership to divest themselves of every inclination to neg- 
lect, under whatever impulse of denominational pride, the mul- 
titudes who may stand below them in the scale of earthly sta- 
tion, but who constitute the main material from which our 
Christian sects derive their accessions and their strength. And 
well will it be for our denomination if, in the style and arrange- 
ments of our churches, in the forms of our worship, in the pre- 
sentation of our doctrines, in the peculiarities of our organiza- 
tion, and in the mode and range of our activities, we steadfastly 
maintain our claim to be, not the faith of a class or a period, 
but A RELIGION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

This caution is greatly emphasized in our land and times by 
the vastness and the urgency of that work of general evangeliza- 
tion to which all branches of American Protestantism seem, at 
the present hour, to be divinely summoned. Looking at the 
millions who throng our cities, greater and smaller, we are com- 
pelled to recognize the appalling fact that a large proportion of 
them are living neither under the nurture of Protestantism, nor 
even beneath the training of Catholicism, but rather in utter ir- 
religion, verifying to the letter the apostolic description: “ having 
no hope and without God in the world.” Looking at the millions 
who constitute our rural population, we are compelled to note, 
at least in many sections, a gradual retreating of religion toward 
municipal centres, not unlike the retrocession of blood toward 
the heart in certain stages of disease: a process which is leaving 
no small part of that population in a state of practical ungodli- 
ness, and of increasing social and moral degeneracy. Two great 
fields of effort, both imperative and urgent in their claim, are 
thus opening to the view of American Protestantism; the con- 
centration of evangelical influence upon the unsanctified masses 
of our cities,and the diffusion of the truth and grace of the Gos- 
pel among these neglected rural classes.* And must not Pres- 


* Nothing is here said respecting the solemn problem of the South: and yet is 
it not becoming clear that the social and political difficulties in that section, which 
are bafiling the wisdom of statesmen, and proving the worthlessness of legal nos- 
trums, can be healed only by the combined, energetic, loving ministrations of 
our evangelical Christianity ? 
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byterianism accept its share of this work and this responsibil- 
ity? Can it excuse itself on the plea that it has only a select 
mission to certain classes in this vast aggregate, or to such lo- 
calities as are sufliciently cultivated to understand and appre- 
ciate it? May it turn away from these perishing multitudes in 
city and country to train its polished artillery upon the wise, 
the mighty, the rich, the noble? Dare it assume that its doc- 
trine and order, its methods and appointments, its qualities and 
tendencies, are such as unfit it to share in this general work of 
evangelization? Or is it summoned, at this remarkable juncture 
in American life, to exhibit its true character, and make itself 
beneficently known and felt among the evangelical churches of 
the land as a religion for the people? 

If these special affinities are in any degree disqualifying the 
Presbyterian Church from taking a prominent part in such 
evangelistic work, and constraining it rather to become the faith 
of a class or an epoch, the fact may be made apparent by either 
of two methods: by an examination of Presbyterianism in tts 
interior and essential qualities, or by a consideration of its actual 
career and its comparative success. In each of these methods, let 
us make the investigation. 

I. Our Docrrives: are they suited to the people, and accept- 
able with the people? There is a pregnant sense in which all 
evangelical truth—the truth on whose divine efficiency all 
branches of Protestantism are alike relying, is unacceptable to 
mankind of whatever social grade. The Gospel of Christ is not 
welcome to the depraved taste—not congenial to the degenerate 
nature. This painful fact confronts all who, under whatever de- 
nominational banner, go forth to proclaim to these perishing 
multitudes the tidings of redemption. But so far forth Presby- 
terianism bears only its proportion of a common burden, and 
instead of soliciting exemption on this ground, it ought to find 
here an argument for greater zeal and urgency in publishing, 
together with other evangelical churches, the common salvation. 
For, next to the constraining love of God, as exhibited in the 
Gospel and experienced by the regenerate heart, what incentive 
to such effort equals that found, not merely in the sin, butin the 
blindness, the unbelief, the spiritual insensibility of the world. 

If any special disability exists in the sphere of doctrine, it 
must lie in that Calvinism which the Presbyterian Church ac- 
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cepts as the best expression of the Gospel system, and by which 
that church is consciously distinguished from other sections of 
evangelical Christendom. If it be true, as we believe, that such 
Calvinism expresses more clearly and fully than any other human 
system the pure teaching of Scripture; and if it were also true 
that it is less readily received by some because it contains most 
completely the essential and salutary truth of Christianity ; the 
obligation to proclaim it to the world would certainly not be 
diminished, but would rather be immeasurably enhanced by such 
a contrast. Loyalty both to the system and to the Scripture 
would require every sincere Presbyterian to publish abroad all 
the more earnestly his cherished form of faith, even at the 
hazard of unfavorable comparison with other types of doctrine 
—if such there are—which win the sympathies of men more 
easily by the omission of those stern, searching, humbling ele- 
ments of the Gospel which Calvinism specially represents and 
emphasizes. 

But is it true that our system of doctrine, when intelligently 
and judiciously presented, meets with any peculiar impediments? 
It may be true that Calvinism makes some special drafts upon 
the diligence and the thoughtfulness and the culture of those 
who hear it presented ; and that, while some are strongly at- 
tracted to it by this peculiarity, others shrink spontaneously 
from the serious, honest, prolonged meditation to which it in- 
vites them. It is certain that as a system it touches our hu- 
manity at many points which are very tender because they are 
so vital; that it aims to awaken very profound and solemn views 
of sin in what are its most essential characteristics; that it 
penetrates the conscience very deeply, and seeks to develop a 
most solemn sense of both guilt and need before God. It is cer- 
tain that no type of Christianity presents broader, or nobler, or 
more impressive conceptions of redemption; or enables men 
more fully to realize how, from their helplessness and their sin, 
the wondrous scheme of grace gives complete deliverance. But 
do such peculiarities constitute the weakness of Presbyterianism 
in evangelistic effort, or do they contain the blessed secret of its 
strength? Has this type of Christian doctrine been potent in 
the world in defiance of these, or because of them? Have those 
who have promulgated it succeeded by keeping these peculiari- 
ties in the background, or by pressing them out into full, decisive 
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prominence? Are not these—these and no others—the living 
arguments by which we have been enabled as a denomination 
to reach, influence, persuade men? Are not these the truths 
which the people in their spiritual necessity have heard most 
gladly, and by which they have been led to turn from sin, and 
to seek salvation ? Certainly there is nothing in the experience 
of Presbyterianism which goes to show that this type of doc- 
trine, intelligently set forth, stands in the way of the most di- 
rect, practical evangelism ; nothing which forbids the conclusion 
that this system is as capable as any other evangelical system 
of being preached to men of all classes and conditions in forms 
which will interest, win, move, save them. 

It must be granted that Calvinism, at least as much as any 
other type of evangelical doctrine, needs to be proclaimed by in- 
telligent, careful, conscientious, as well as godly men. The task 
has sometimes been undertaken by persons who have not un- 
derstood the system theoretically, or who have not surrendered 
themselves thoroughly to its spiritualizing power. The doctrine 
has sometimes been set forth in dry, dogmatic, forbidding forms, 
rather than in the vivid, picturesque methods of the Scripture; 
it has sometimes been presented wholly in its severer and more 
humiliating, rather than in its more comforting and sustaining 
aspects. The minds of the hearers are sometimes attracted too 
much by the intellectual elements of it, and too much engaged 
in it asa study, while its wonderful capacity to nourish the heart 
—its amazing stimulation in the line of practical duty, are rela- 
tively ignored. It may even be so set forth as to awaken pride 
rather than humility, or quiet the conscience where it should 
arouse, or fill the soul with a false sense of security instead of 
inspiring it to give all diligence in making its redemption sure. 
There is room for the question whether Calvinistie preaching is 
not occasionally open to such criticism ; or whether a large pro- 
portion of the objections urged against the system are not in 
fact objections to such unhappy presentations of it—whether 
methods less technical and scholastic would not remove such 
hindrances to ministerial success, and be the beginning, in at 
least some instances, of a new era of efficiency and of fruit. 
But, whatever may be true in this respect, is it not certain 
that Calvinism itself is neither a weak nor unfruitful system 
when properly conceived and considerately urged on human at- 
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tention? And, so far as its type of belief is concerned, is it not 
certain that the Presbyterian Church labors under no special 
disability, but is rather most efficiently equipped for evangelis- 
tic work among all classes of American society ? 

Our Worsuip: How far in this direction are we disqualified, 
as a Christian Church, from engaging in this work of universal 
evangelization! Here again we stand in the main on ground 
common to all sections of Protestantism; observing in our 
churches substantially that simple, informal, serious, spiritual 
type of devotion which came in with the Reformation, and 
still prevails with minor diversities in most at least of the Re- 
formed communions. In some of these sections of Protestant- 
ism, the liturgical element in worship is more prominent. Those 
which adhered most nearly to the Papal conception of the 
church, have shown a corresponding preference, more or less 
decisive, for a fixed liturgy with its associated peculiarities. 
But does any evidence appear to indicate that this liturgical 
quality is rendering such denominations more acceptable to the 
people, or more successful in bringing the multitudes to Christ? 
If there be any advantage on either side, does it not rest rather 
with those branches of Protestantism which, like our own, have 
preferred a more free, simple, inartificial mode of social devo- 
tion? The obvious fact is, that fixed liturgies with their usual 
accompaniments of dress and mode, though quite in harmony 
with the Papal theory of the church and its priesthood, are in 
marked contrast with the central idea and spirit of Protestant- 
ism, and consequently are hindrances rather than helps in free, 
warm, spontaneous evangelistic work. 

Contrasting the varieties of worship in the several Reformed 
communions, we discover at once the antithetic fact, that our 
preferred mode of social devotion is somewhat less fresh and 
fervid, less fitted to excite emotion and gratify religious sensibil- 
ity, than that adopted by some other denominations. This an- 
tithesis suggests at once the query whether our religious 
services might not be improved in this direction—whether a 
greater measure of earnestness, more of the free flow of feeling, 
less of staid precision and passive acquiescence—a larger infu- 
sion of active, participating, jubilant interest in such services— 
would not render our worship more attractive to the people, and 

give it greater worth as means of culture and of grace. Yet it 
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is not to be forgotten that there is peculiar impressiveness in 
what may not inappropriately be described as the sacred pro- 
priety, the quiet dignity, the reverent air and temper of our re- 
ligious services. That impressiveness is admitted, not merely 
by minds of peculiar temperament or of special education, but 
by the masses of those who habitually worship in our sanctua- 
ries. If the lack of fervor or of freedom is ever felt as a defi- 
ciency, these antithetic qualities are quite as often regarded as 
constituting in some degree a special attraction. If any are 
driven away from our congregations by what seems to them an 
unspiritual colduess, a stiffened formality in our worship, others 
are quite as frequently driven into our communion by what they 
appreciate as a happy medium between liturgical formalism on 
the one side, and superficial, boisterous, uninstructive modes of 
devotion on the other. 

It should be said, however, that the Presbyterian Church has, 
in common with other sections of Protestantism, a vital interest 
in the general question already suggested, whether what may be 
termed the Protestant conception of worship does not need some 
modifications, in order to render that worship in the highest 
measure efficient as an ally in evangelistic work. Vinet in his 
Pastoral Theology (Part IIL. Sect. 1.) instituted a suggestive 
comparison between Protestant and Papal worship, with refer- 
ence especially to the degree of active participation on the part 
of the people. According to the Papal theory, worship is a 
holy cultus in which all are to participate actively—not an ap- 
pointed observance conducted by the priesthood alone. In 
Protestant usage, prayer and praise and the reading of Scrip- 
tures are too often surrendered wholly to minister and choir, 
while the people sit in passive, though it be attentive interest, 
conscious of but small responsibility, and but slightly stirred by 
spiritual emotion. There is cogency in his plea for worship as a 
holy act, in which all should be united, and through which val- 
uable spiritual impressions should be made on all who share in 
the observance. And may not our common Protestantism, and 
especially the various Reformed Churches, be exposed to the 
danger of losing in this way something of the power inherent in 
their social devotions, spiritually and savingly to impress those 
who come within the range of their influence? May not our 
Presbyterianism wisely consider the question whether its ability 
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to interest and influence even through its accustomed modes of 
social devotion, might not be greatly enhanced by such modifi- 
eations as would make the people active participants in worship, 
and render such worship less an incidental ceremony, and more 
a Holy Act? 

Our Po.try: do we find here a hindrance in the way of de- 
nominational enlargement through aggressive missionary work ? 
That polity has existed, under various names and modifications, 
for more than three hundred years. It was restored, in its modern 
forms, amid the struggles of the Reformation. It has been widely 
accepted as a happy medium between Prelacy on the one side 
and Independency on the other ; a medium which embodies har- 
moniously both the imperial and the democratic elements in 
Christianity, and which well preserves the rights and liberties of 
the membership, while sustaining efficiently the interests of just 
authority and of spiritual order. It is believed to have, at least 
in the outline, a clear basis and warrant in Scripture ; and to be 
justified fully by some centuries of experiments, and by the 
growing respect and love of those sections of the Reformed 
Church among whom it has been put into practical, faithful 
use. 

Does this polity stand at any point in the way of the highest 
evangelistic efficiency ? Is its machinery too cumbrous ; are its 
relative methods too complex or perplexing ? Is it something too 
difficult to be understood, or to be put into beneficent practice, 
among plain people living in the ordinary relationship of the 
Christian Church ? Is it found to be inconsistent with the equi- 
ties of the Gospel, or with the equality or the brotherhood of 
believers? Does it prove a hindrance to the free spiritual devel- 
opment of the individual disciple, or to the healthful growth of 
the particular church? Is it unattractive or forbidding on such 
grounds, to those who intelligently seek membership in our 
churches ; do they shrink from jt as an offence, or refuse to sub- 
mit themselves to its control? It is to be admitted that all sys- 
tems of church government which involve permanent and effec- 
tive organization, joint activities, mutual submission and service, 
are more or less exposed to the unfriendly criticism of this class. 
It may also be confessed that the Presbyterian polity may 
be so administered, managed in so churchly a spirit, and with 
such tenacious regard for forms and authorities, as to become 
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cumbrous, inefficient and unattractive, not merely to the common 
people, but equally to educated and thoughtful men. But such 
liabilities are neither inevitable nor frequent ; nor is there reason 
to suppose that any extensive objections to Presbyterianism on 
this ground exist in the popular mind. Individuals may indeed 
prefer a type of polity which relieves the membership from all 
responsibility for government by throwing it unreservedly into 
the bands of an anointed class; but such individuals are not 
numerous, neither do they belong to the common people. Others 
may prefer a type of polity which seems to permit the sacrifice 
of order and joint efficiency in the interest of personal freedom, 
or to discard all organization under the disintegrating impulse of 
personal license; but such persons represent no extensive classes 
in society, nor are they often found among those masses for 
whose evangelization the Church of Christ in our land and time 
is specially called to labor. To those masses the Presbyterian 
polity will present no forbidding aspect, as they turn to Christ 
and his Church for light and salvation. 

On the other hand, it is no presumption to say that this polity 
has some characteristics which specially fit and endow the 
Presbyterian Church for evangelistic work. Some of these are 
found in the peculiarities of the two lay offices recognized in 
that polity, in its careful adjustment and distribution of duties 
among the membership, in the degree of compactness and of 
consequent strength and vigor secured by it, and in the syste- 
matic and practical benevolence which it steadily aims to evoke. 
Every Presbyterian Church properly constituted and officered 
is de facto a missionary organization ; possessing all that is 
needful in the line of equipment or method for diffusive evan- 
gelical effort. This is indeed the true conception of such a 
Church, as portrayed in our Form of Government; not merely 
a well-ordered household, existing for interior training and com- 
fort, but rather a compact array of disciplined and united be- 
lievers, joined together for external endeavor and ageressive 
warfare.* Itis this aspect of our governmental system which 


* It will probably be admitted by those who have closely examined the subject, 
that most of the Protestant Churches were originally shaped rather on the theory 
of an interior development and expansion. The growth they sought was a growth 
from within rather than a growth by aggression and conquest. The Presbyterian 
Church had this character originally; and many traces of such a theory still ex- 
ist in our Form of Government. But neither Scotch nor English Presbyterianism 
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most commends it to a large proportion of the maturer minds who 
enroll themselves under the Presbyterian flag, and which deter- 
mines largely our place and influence among evangelical de- 
nominations, and it may fairly be questioned whether we have 
not in this respect an advantage over most Protestant bodies ; 
an advantage which brings with it both larger opportunities and 
more extensive and solemn responsibility. 

Our Spirit, Styne, TENDENCY : is there anything standing be- 
hind doctrine and worship and polity, and suggested generally 
by these terms, which indisposes the Presbyterian Church to 
engage in missionary effort, and which constrains it rather to be 
the religion of a class? It has been said that the life of our 
denomination is a special life; that it thrives only under cer- 
tain favorable conditions and in certain stages of society, like 
trees which bear their choicest fruitage only when adjacent trees 
are cut away, and they are permitted to stand alone, in favora- 
ble contact with the air and the sunshine. It has been asserted 
that this type of Protestantism is the product only of a specific 
grade of personal and social cultivation, and that it consequently 
looks down with instinctive contempt on all beneath it, and ex- 
pects to draw men into its fold only when they have risen to the 
mental level where it can properly touch and mould them into 
its own peculiar image. It has been compared by its enemies 
to the scholar who finds his natural and his choicest compan- 
ionships, not in the rough or illiterate world, but in books and 
among scholars like himself; to the man of wealth or of exalted 
station, who cherishes small interest in the poor and humble, 
and seeks rather the association of the affluent, the fashionable, 
the eminent in public life. Such it has been said, is the spirit 
of the denomination ; such are its style and its tendency. It is 
not a religion for the people; its life is peculiar, unique, remote ; 
it is the faith of a class. 

It may frankly be admitted that among evangelical denomina- 
tions the Presbyterian Church is exposed in this direction to 
some special liabilities. For Presbyterianism is by its own na- 
ture eminently an intelligent, educating, elevating system. It 


cling rigidly to the continental conception; and in our country, from the first, the 
vast demands of our expanding population required a recognition of the opposite 
theory, and led to the incoporation of Christian Missions as an essential part of 
our denominational organization. 
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aims to produce in men not impressions but states—not impul- 
ses but character. It cultivates, and it respects and loves cul- 
ture; it is thoughtful, and it constrains its adherents to thought- 
fulness. Its chosen forms of sentiment are delicate rather than 
rude or robust; its preferred experience is quiet and reflective 
rather than noisy or garrulous; its exterior is calm and sedate 
rather than demonstrative. And both those who-sit in its sanc- 
tuaries and those who minister at its altars, are insensibly affec- 
ted by these qualities; and almost unconsciously take on a cor- 
responding cast and style. Minds of kindred make are special~ 
ly attracted to it by such characteristics; they spontaneously 
seek its associations; with quiet enthusiasm they accept it, and 
give it their cordial’ support. To such classes it makes direct 
and emphatic appeal, and their response is correspondingly 
prompt and earnest. They not only love it, but love it deeply, 
strongly. Nurtured and strengthened and elevated by it, it wins 
in return their full and warm allegiance; they freely consecrate 
to it their attainments, their possessions, their service. 

And there is danger that this large class of adherents, 
drawn into the denomination by such special affinities, may im- 
part to the whole body too much of the form, the tone, the col- 
oring which their specific experiences and inclinations would 
supply. Strict candor requires not only that this liability should 
be recognized in theory, but also that every fact suggesting or 
illustrating its presence should be carefully noted. We cannot 
afford as American Presbyterians to ignore such indications if 
they exist; we cannot regard them as trivial, for the influence 
and even the life of our denomination are dependent upon the 
prompt correction of every such tendency. Let us dare to ask 
the question whether American Presbyterianism is becoming, as 
has been intimated, an urban rather than a rural form of Chris- 
tianity ; whether, in marked contrast with its earlier history, it 
thrives and grows in cities rather than among our rural popula- 
tions. Let us dare to inquire whether among our city popula- 
tions, that Presbyterianism is thriving among the upper rather 
than the lower classes ; whether more merchants than mechan- 
ics, more lawyers than laborers, more rich and eminent in society 
than poor and lowly, are found among the membership of our 
civic churches. Should any tendency toward such special aftili- 
ations be developing itself—should our denomination be found, 
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not moving freely through all ranks and gradations of American 
society in both city and country, but localizing itself in munici- 
pal centres, and becoming in some sense a class religion there, 
it is high time that the danger were disclosed, and that prompt, 
united, instant effort were made to correct it. 

But it is well to remember at this point that Presbyterianism 
contains within itself the sure corrective to such liabilities. As 
a system it is essentially democratic, alike in structure and in 
operation. It recognizes neither the existence nor the claims 
of any class. It takes absolutely no account of earthly station, 
of wealth, of any other temporal distinction. It does not exalt 
even the eldership or the ministry above their brethren in the 
Church, or free them in the least from the responsibility to be 
simply, solely, as one that serveth. It plants itself squarely on 
the grand Christian ideas of equality and brotherbood, of mu- 
tual love and ministration. It makes the republic: of faith, like 
the republic of letters, the common home and heritage of all who 
in the spirit of faith seek admission. Its confession, its polity, 
its worship, are alike made to conform at every point to these 
broad Christian principles. In a word, it has guarded itself, so 
far as it is possible for any constitution to guard it, against the 
possibility of becoming merely the religion of a class; it has 
asserted, so far as it is possible for a constitution to assert, its 
high and holy claim to be a faith for men of every class, and of 
whatever temperament or condition. 

So far, therefore, as these interior qualities or characteristics 
go, are we not justified in the conclusion that our Presbyteri- 
apism is laboring under no disabilities which prevent it from 
engaging with the fairest prospect of success, in the great work 
of conquering this land, with all its diversified population, for 
Christ? May we not confidently affirm that, as in its type of 
doctrine, its modes of worship and its polity, so in its main spirit 
and style and character, it has been grandly fitted of God to do, 
in our land and time, some signal thing for him and for the per- 
ishing souls of men? Properly guarded against those exposures 
which grow out of certain specific affinities, and especially 
against those attractions toward wealth and culture which are 
too apparent in nearly all sections of American Protestantism,. 
may it not become in the hands of our Messiah one of the fore- 
most agencies in subduing even the world unto himself. 
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II. Our discussion has thus far been limited to an examina- 
tion of Presbyterianism, as a system, with reference to its inte- 
rior qualities and adaptations. We shall be led to the same 
conclusions if we consider further, even in brief, its known ca- 
reer and history, and compare the results actually attained by 
it with the recorded experience and development of other sec- 
tions of the common Christianity. 

During the century of the Reformation, we find-Presbyteri- 
anism, wherever it was planted, becoming the elect belief not of 
a favored and cultured few, but of the multitude; we see it 
spreading with equal facility among all classes, and in every in- 
stance becoming the dominant faith in those countries where it 
obtained foothold. Originating substantially in Switzerland un- 
der the shaping hand of Calvin, it was at once accepted by 
Swiss Protestants of every grade, as a type of Christianity wor- 
thy of their warmest adherence. As it passed from Geneva into 
France, and thence into the Palatinate, it maintained steadily 
its primary claim and characteristic as a religion for the people. 
It even penetrated Germany, and in that stronghold of Luther- 
anism found friends and advocates not among the wealthy or 
educated alone or chiefly, but quite as much among the hum- 
bler classes. It was carried by the zeal of Knox into Scotland, 
and was so commended by his genius and so illustrated by his 
example that, notwithstanding the fiercest oppositions, it speedily 
obtained general, almost universal, acceptance. Borne in like 
manner into England, it there embedded itself so thoroughly in 
the popular respect that the Established Church, aided by all 
the resources of the civil power, was never able to expel or sub- 
vert it. In the entire record of its development and progress 
during that eventful century, nothing can be found to show that 
this primitive Presbyterianism was in the least hindered by such 
special disabilities as we have been considering. ‘I'he common 
people, as well as the more educated and conspicuous classes, 
everywhere received it, and received it gladly as a form of Chris- 
tianity not only intelligible to their understanding and justified 
by sound reason, but eminently suited to their spiritual needs, 
and laden in practice with beneficent fruitage. 

Following the lines of its history during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we are led almost without even apparent 
variations to the same result. In Switzerland, in France, in 
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Holland, in England and Scotland, we search in vain for any 
traces of a disposition or tendency to withdraw from contact 
with the masses, or to become the petted faith of an eleet class. 
Let us take Scotland as an illustration. The story of the pro- 
longed struggle between the successors of Knox and Melville, 
on the one hand, with the people at their side, and an ambitious 
prelacy, backed by kingly influence on the other, furnishes most 
decisive evidence of the true character and place of Presbyte- 
rianism during that long interval, as the accepted and honored 
faith of the nation. All efforts to supplant it by the introduc- 
tion of a more aristocratic polity, a more artistic style of wor- 
ship, a less stern and thorough type of doctrine, signally failed 
during that struggle—failed signally because the heart of the 
people never swerved from its first and holiest love. All later 
attempts in the same direction, through moderatism ignoring 
essential as well as incidental things, through the implantation of 
erratic forms of belief, as through philosophic unbelief wearing 
the garb of religion, hence for the same reason came to naught. 
Presbyterianism has never forsaken the people of Scotland, and 
the people of Scotland have never forsaken Presbyterianism. 
All classes, all conditions, have alike adhered to it and alike re- 
joiced init. And if there be any section of Scotch society in 
which that Presbyterianism has found and is finding its firmest 
support, it is not the more aristocratic or affluent or cultured, 
but rather what may be termed the great middle class—that 
central body in whom the best life of the nation is flowing, and 
by whom the best interests of society are most strongly sus- 
tained. 

A similar illustration might be found in the earlier history of 
American Presbyterianism. The long and interesting records 
of its introduction in a modified form in New England, of its 
more extensive implantation in the central states, of its growth 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, of its gradual diffusion beyond 
the Alleghenies, and its remarkable progress in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky and the contiguous territories, contain abundant evidence 
of its adaptability to the conscious needs even of the humblest 
classes. ‘The men and women who, driven from their homes in 
Treland and Scotland by the cruel hand of persecution at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, sought an asylum in 
this new continent, and, who settled chiefly in Hastern Pennsyl- 
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vania and the districts adjacent, were not the representatives 
of a lordly aristocracy, or eminent for intellectual or social cul- 
ture. They were plain, industrious, energetic, honest, devout, 
godly; and the type of Christianity which they brought with 
them, and established as a permanent institution in society 
wherever they found a home, was like themselves. If it was in 
any sense above them, or unsuited to them, they never discov- 
ered the fact. And in their continuous efforts to propagate it 
among the destitute populations rapidly spreading to the south 
and west, they were never consciously embarrassed by any de- 
veloped lack of adaptation in their system, for the missionary 
work they undertook. The great revivals which at the close of 
the eighteenth century spread over Western Pennsylvania, and 
Eastern and Southern Ohio, and which in a few years visited 
and blessed the settled portions of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
show conclusively that the Presbyterianism of that century be- 
lieved itself to be a religion for the people, and was accepted as 
such by the people. If it found special support in any class of 
American society—if it was most largely represented as gold in 
quartz in any social stratum from the seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi, that class or stratum lay nearer the basis than the surface 
of such society—it was composed of plain men and women in 
village and country who, though lacking possibly in cultivation 
and polish, were yet intelligent enough to recognize it as an un- 
questionable message from God, and honest enough to surren- 
der themselves to its claims. 

If there were space to unfold it, the special history of Presby- 
terian missions in our own day, whether foreign or domestic, would 
be seen to furnish further evidence in the same direction. It is 
probably true that all types both of doctrine and of polity are 
found to need some modifications of statement, some specific 
adjustments, to adapt them to the mental and social status of 
communities just emerging from heathenism. But do we dis- 
cover anything in this respect which seems to contrast Presby- 
terianism disadvantageously with other forms of Protestantism ? 
Are our missionaries on pagan soil beset by any’serious impedi- 
ments growing out of these denominational peculiarities—con- 
fronted by any difficulties but such as all evangelical missionaries 
meet in their endeavor to lead a heathen world to Christ? Or- 
is there anything in the measure of success attained, in the 
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comparative fruits and issues of such labor, which points to- 
ward the conclusion that Presbyterianism is to have no share, 
or but small share, in the glorious task of discipling the nations ? 

In our missionary work at home, if anywhere, it might be an- 
ticipated that, if Presbyterianism is a religion for the educated, 
the affluent, the influential chiefly, this fact would become most 
glaringly, painfully manifest. As our commissioned laborers go 
forth into destitute localities, whether in the older states or along 
the frontier lines of our civilization, such a fact would rise every- 
where as an impassable barrier between them and the people; 
it would frustrate every plan, paralyze every effort, render use- 
less all expenditure. But does candid, adequate comparison dis- 
close any such disability? Is it not found, in fact, that Presby- 
terianism, wherever rightly used, as readily teaches these desti- 
tute multitudes, and as readily impresses and wins them, as any 
other variety of the common Protestantism? It may be that 
other denominations have sometimes created greater stir, at- 
tracted larger numbers, enkindled a more spontaneous enthusi- 
asm ; but is it true that any of them has succeeded in planting 
more flourishing Sabbath Schools, in establishing more vigorous 
churches, in impregnating the community with a more health- 
ful, productive religious life? To the tests of long and wide ex- 
periment we may safely submit such questions. The sure wit- 
ness of history, on our own soil as well as in foreign fields, cer- 
tifies to the truth that our denominational influence is limited 
by no geographic boundaries, by no social conditions, by no va- 
rieties of mind or culture. 

A glance at the experience of other denominations may serve 
not merely to confirm our confidence in the conclusions thus 
reached, but also to deepen our sense of obligation to maintain 
inviolably the historic position of Presbyterianism as a religion 
for the people. It is not invidious to say that there have been 
varieties of Protestantism, American as well as European, in 
whose career a strong inclination toward what may be described 
as a class religion has made itself apparent. On the one side 
there have been denominations which have developed an aristo- 
cratic rather than a popular caste throughout their entire struc- 
ture ; whose worship has been stately and liturgical rather than 
spontaneous or fervid ; whose polity has been shaped on monar- 
chical rather than republican models; whose spirit, style and ten- 
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dency are such as to attract certain elect classes more than the 
common people. They have been too elegant, too refined, too 
elevated either to descend to familiar contact with the multi- 
tude, or to find favor in the sight of the multitude. Their min- 
isters, like the Mosaic priesthood, have rather moved in stately 
dignity before the eyes of men, than entered on terms of simple 
equality into the hearts and experiences of men. Their sanc- 
tuaries, though often rastic in style, have generally been found 
not in the edges of the forest, or where farms alone grace the 
landscape, or the village stretches along the hillside, but in the 
more elegant streets of our larger towns. Civic rather than ru- 
ral in their affinities, they have also been found in our cities in 
intimate connection for the most part, not with the laboring 
classes, but with wealth, with culture, with public and political 
influence. Certain higher strata in society have furnished both 
their chosen field of effort, and the material by which their suc- 
cess has been measured. When they have undertaken the 
Jarger task of evangelizing the multitude, they have relied on 
mission chapels and hired visitations and other special instru- 
mentalities, forgetful of the eternal truth that no church can do 
aught for the people without first consenting to stand on the 
level of a complete equality, and approaching them in the free- 
ness and the generosity of a Christlike love. Forgetting this 
truth, and carrying out more or less consciously a narrower the- 
ory, they have failed to be in any significant sense missionary 
organizations, and have become the church and the faith of a 
class. 

On the other hand, there have been denominations in this 
country as in others, which have gone to the opposite extreme— 
which have claimed the honor of devoting themselves especially 
to the welfare of the multitudes whom other sections of Protes- 
tantism were supposed to be neglecting, and have aspired to be 
known in an eminent sense as a type of Christianity for the poor. 
Their churches have been tabernacles, and their ministers have 
been men, unspoiled by the learning of the schools. They have 
been distinguished by plainness in dress, simplicity in preaching, 
earnestness rather than art in devotion. They have trampled 
under foot all earthly distinctions, despised wealth, condemned 
culture as inconsistent with piety. ‘Turning aside from the wise 
and the mighty, the scribe and the disputer of this world, they 
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have sought rather the friendship of the laboring classes. 
Elaborate systems of doctrine and fixed and ornate modes 
of worship have alike received their unqualified condemnation. 
The simplest modes of presenting the Gospel, the most fervid 
forms of social devotion, the utmost freedom in fellowship and 
activity, have been at once their cultivated preference, and the 
source of their popularity. Their field has been found almost 
exclusively in the lower strata of society: they have been from 
choice, the church of the poor. 

The career of such denominations betrays the fallacy and the 
moral error involved in such distinctions. No church can in- 
dulge itself in special affinities of the first class, and persist in 
such indulgence, without finding itself as a result among the 
minor sects in numbers, and even in influence. The people 
whom under the impulse of such tendencies it has neglected and 
perhaps despised, will neglect and despise it in turn; and its 
splendid sanctuaries, however adorned or attractive, will never 
resound with the tread of the multitudes thronging toward the 
cross. No church can undertake on the other hand an exclusive 
mission to the poor, without either seeing the poor turn away 
from its doors to seek the fellowship of churches where such 
distinctions are unknown, or finding itself compelled by an 
interior law to abandon its original peculiarity, and enter on 
a larger mission to men ofall grades and conditions. The latter 
has been the more frequent result. Such denominations have 
gradually broadened their basis, enlarged and beautified their 
sanctuaries, educated their ministry, subdued and dignified 
their worship, cultivated method and decorum in their system, 
admitted the wealthy and the educated into membership, until 
at length they have ceased to be the churches of a class, and 
become the representatives of a religion for the people. 

The grand fact is that Christ, in the constitution of his 
Church, has made no provision for such distinctions. Itisa 
grievous, dangerous error, alike in principle and in policy, to 
organize denominations in the interest of any section or stratum 
of human society. The church belongs to man as man; it lies 
constructively in human nature ; it is the outgrowth of our sancti- 
fied humanity. Its mission is to the race, and its ordained end 
can therefore never be reached by conquests however extensive 
among any class or section of mankind. The denomination that 
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most fully ignores all social differences, and labors directly for 
the salvation of all men alike, ensures to itself the largest and 
best success ; and our common Christianity will be strongest, 
most effectual, most divine, when among its various branches 
there will be none wherein the poorest and richest, the most cul- 
tivated and the plainest, will not stand exactly on a level. One 
religion for all men, for all classes, for all communities, in all 
ages ; this is the divine law under which the church is consti- 
tuted, and in accordance with which it has won, is winning, 
will perpetually win its noblest triumphs. 

Even Catholicism is teaching us this lesson. Within that mar- 
vellous organism, we hear nothing of different phases or types 
of doctrine, adapted to the intellectual condition or taste. of 
particular classes; one system of belief is received by all, what- 
ever their degree of cultivation. And in like manner one polity 
includes alike the richest and the poorest, monarchist and 
republican ; and one worship meets the demand of the most 
refined and esthetic on the one hand, and the rudest, least intel- 
lectual on the other. The Papacy has not found it necessary to 
admit the too frequent Protestant distinction of elegant sanc- 
tuaries for the wealthy, and mission chapels for the poor. In 
the grandest cathedrals of Europe, in the most costly temples 
directed by Romanism on this continent, men, women and 
children of all classes kneel together, without embarrassment 
from the contact, in the presence of him who is Maker of them 
all. And is it rot the boast of Déllinger and other writers of 
the same type, that Catholicism is far superior to Protestantism 
in this regard ; that it knows no difference of condition, of color, 
of nationality, but that within its generous embrace there is room 
for every variety of social status, and for every representative of 
the common humanity? Well will it be for every section of 
Protestantism to heed the lesson ; and well will it be for Pres- 
byterianism to see and know that it can fulfill its divine mission, 
attain its true elevation, bear its choicest fruit only as it becomes 
in a sense far higher than Romanism has ever conceived, 
a religion for the people. 
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Art. Il.—THE PAUPERISM OF OUR CITIES; ITS CHARAC- 
TER, CONDITION, CAUSES AND RELIEF. 


By Rev. Cuartzs Woop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE are assured by our Lord when he says, “ye have the poor 
always with you,” that there are those in every age and place 
who will continue to fall short in the race of this present life. 
tn our rural districts and villages such a failure is not attended 
with the consequences which result from the same failure among 
the impoverished classes of our large and populous cities. Ex- 
treme poverty is always an inconvenience; but in our densely 
populated cities it is generally attended with criminality. Noth- 
ing but the special grace of God can keep a very poor man 
from becoming a bad man in New York, Brooklyn and most 
great cities. It engenders its own class composed of persons 
combining in themselves ignorance, indolence and immorality. 
Circumstances have something to do in originating these features, 
especially in confirming and perpetuating them. But they soon 
become, exceptional cases aside, a necessary inheritance, an in- 
born, entailed evil, with all the force and regularity of law, trans- 
mitting their image from one generation to another, and creat- 
ing conditions of life, which either discourage or crush out every 
-ennobling aspiration. Accompanying these features, and result- 
ing from them, are the following evils, which in themselves are 
fruitful sources of innumerable other evils: an almost utter want 
of self-respect, lawless insubordination, a reckless indifference 
to public opinion, irreverence toward superiors, dishonesty, and 
an insensibility to such virtues as gratitude, truth, delicacy of 
sentiment, love, etc., etc. Yet none are more exacting in their 
demands, none more arbitrary, more unreasonable and at the 
same time less unconscious of unworthiness, than this very 
class. 

By the law of affinity and attraction, they live by themselves, 
in separate communities. Into these lowest districts, away from 
the virtuous and intelligent, the ever surging tide of human 
restlessness and conflict is constantly emptying the victims 
aught up by its deceitful undercurrent. There, amid the rot- 
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ten stench of their own filth and laziness, surrounded by all the 
influences of pernicious example, and inhaling at every breath 
an atmosphere of moral and physical death, they continue to 
exist and geverate their kind. The following description taken 
from the New York Times of June 16th, 1873, is not overwrought, 
and presents scenes familiar to those who are in the habit of 
visiting our tenement districts. It is taken from the lower parts 
of Norfolk and Essex Streets, in the Tenth Ward, where the 
tenement houses are the same in style with those in the other 
wards, and the life also which is led in them, is the same: 


<¢ About 4 o’clock a. M., this life begins. Working girls, women and men 
begin to pour out from every tenement to their daily toil. Theirpale faces, 
sunken eyes, and lanquid steps, tell too truly of the poisonous vapors they 
haye inhaled during the night. Children swarm in yast numbers. Their 
shouts and gambols give an animate appearance to the scene, and make less 
horrible the wretchedness, squalor and filth of their surroundings. Even 
the hollow-eyed slatternly women, basking in the sunshine, with babies in 
their arms, appear for the moment to enjoy life. 

But it is in the early morning the full effects of the poisonous atmosphere 
and overcrowding are to be best seen and appreciated. Windows on the 
north side of the streets are thrown open, and women, in a state of semi- 
nudity seek refuge on the sidewalk from the heated rooms; squalling and 
puny children lie panting in the mothers’ arms, and, as the sun ascends, the 
street is soon abandoned, and refuge is sought in the shaded yard, amid the 
most noisome and deleterious exhalations. Thereis astyle of tenement 
house, one of three, crowded into two city lots. It is scarcely sixteen feet 
clear in the interior by over fifty feet deep. The hall is about two feet six 
inches in width, a narrow stairway leads to the upper stories, and the land- 
ings are generally cumbered with domestic paraphernalia, which emit a 
heavy, sickening odor. As the visitor uscends, the passage becomes darker, 
the air hotter, and is heavily laden with the overpowering stench of the 
sink, in many cases unprovided with a stench trap, and the feeble gas burn- 
ing on each landing, ‘rendering darkness visible,” tells of the large amount 
of oxygen in the atmosphere. Each floor is divided into two compartments, 
front and rear, and each compartment into two rooms, the family, or general 
room, and kitchen opening on the street, or yard, and a dark closet or cup- 
board, with a loop hole opening over the sink or the landing as a ventilator. 
The closet or cupboard is used as a bedroom, and it is not unusual to have 
two beds in it. A space for a small chair is all that is left between the bed- 
steads, and from five to six adults and children sometimes occupy this space 
of ten by ten. i 

There are five floors in this particular tenement, with four rooms on each 
floor, and allowing an average of six persons to each family, gives 120 inhab- 
itants to each house, and about 130 cubic feet of air to each person, or 100 
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feet less than the minimum allowance to sustain average health. In this 
particular house, there isa large number of children, weak, sickly things, 
tottering about, scarce able to clamber up the steep, darkstairs. Their c nly 
enjoyment appears to be to lie off on the stoop, or stretch on the roof, in the 
cool of the evening, and strain their glassy eyes to catch a view of the dis- 
tant country, or a glimpse of the far-off water. Here they lie, many families 
passing the night on the roof, inhaling large drafts of the cool breeze which 
springs up in the evening ; and here they live, pine and die, unknown and 
unpitied by the busy world abroad.” 


The tenements above described are palaces compared with 
the “cellar” residences of the first and fourth wards. In one 
of these dens, according to arecent report from the Children’s 
Aid Society, eight by twenty feet, low, dark, ventilated by a 
narrow window, and filthy in the last degree, there lodged every 
night some thirty human beings, of all ages and sexes. Another 
one is spoken of, whose ceiling is level with the side-walk, where 
“ the bedding was literally saturated with mud and filth, while 
the bedsteads were covered with a most filthy kind of green 
shme,’ and yet in this cellar were ten beds, and underneath 
this, in the sub-cellar, were fifteen more. The first ward, bow- 
ever, is even worse than the fourth, as a large part of the cel- 
lars are flooded by the night tides, and wharf-rats and children 
struggle for the mastery in the mud and water which fill them. 
These wretched places are, as by a natural law, occupied by the 
most abandoned classes of society, such as penniless gamblers, 
worn-out prostitutes, the roving little vagabonds who sleep any- 
where, drunken women who have pawned bedding and clothes 
for rum, unsuccessful thieves, houseless young girls, and all that 
nameless class who have no home or abiding place in the great 
city. Sometimes they are let out as a kind of “ thieves’ lodging 
house,” and at others they are occupied as the most abandoned 
brothels, They are the hot-beds of immorality and crime, 
from which, in the dead hour of the night, burglars and mur- 
derers sally forth upon their missions of plunder and death. In 
New York alone, from fifteen to twenty thousand people Jive in 
these under-ground residences. (See New York Times, Juve 19, 
1873.) Neither Dublin, Glasgow, nor London, will permit such 
places to be occupied by human beings. The effect of this con- 
dition of things in producing crime as compared with that in 
London, is evident from the fact that the number of persons 
taken into custody in 1872 by the Metropolitan Police of London 
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was 78,208, while the arrests made in New York for the same 
period exceeded 80,000. ‘That is to say, in a population of less 
than one-third the number, we had all the evidence of a criminal 
class, more numerous than that of the British Metropolitan 
District. As to the death rate in these tenement districts, the 
following document was presented at a recent meeting of the 


Board of Health of New York: (See Times, June 25, 1873.) 


“The Sanitary Committee respectfully call the attention of the board to the 
fact that there are certain tenement houses, which annually give a very high 
death rate. For example, in 1871, in one house there were eleven deaths ; 
in four houses there were thirty-six deaths, or nine in each house ; in three 
houses there were twenty-four deaths, or eight in each house ; in seventeen 
houses there were one hundred and nineteen deaths, or seven in each house ; 
in thirty-seven houses there were two hundred and twenty-two deaths, or 
six in each house ; in one hundred and six houses there were five hundred 
and thirty deaths, or five in each house; in two hundred and thirty-one 
houses there were nine hundred and twenty-four, or four in each house. This 
gives 1866 deaths in 398 houses, or an average of five deaths to each house.” 


This average varies but little from year to year. Appended 
to this report is a list of houses—all the tenement houses—which 
gave a mortality of more than six persons each. 

There are in New York (see Zimes of July 7th) 14.72 persons 
to each dwelling. In London there are 417,767 inhabited houses 
to a population of 3,254,260, being in the proportion of 7.79 
persons to each dwelling, with an average density of population 
which is exceeded by nine large cities of this Union. London 
has no separate districts, where the poor are huddled together 
into so small compass, as in several of the wards of New York. 
There are six wards in this city in which there are upwards of 
twenty persons to each dwelling. In the worst district of Lon- 
don, St. Giles, the proportion of persons to each inhabited house 
is only 11.73. In view of such an exhibition, we cannot wonder 
at the smaller death and criminal statistics of the Metropolis of 
Great Britain, as compared with those of New York. The death 
rates among the population of our tenement districts are the result 
of law. There is a reason for theserates, and this reason isin the 
nature of things. It cannot be otherwise, while human nature 
remains what itis. The same thing is true with respect to the 
immorality and crime of our tenement population. The statis- 
tics are graded by a law as inflexible and certain, in its results, 
as in the case of other laws. Beyond a certain init the moral- 
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ity of a community may be measured by its compactness. “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The word “ commun- 
ications,” in this infallible statement, means “a being together, 
or living in a crowded, compact state ;’ and its declaration is 
not that such a condition of society may or may not be evil in 
its results, but that it zs, always is, and necessarily is, without 
special interposition, a source of corruption. And the statement 
is abundantly verified in human experience. The writer has 
known families, driven by adversity into these lower districts, for 
awhile to resist the force of circumstances. They appeared to 
have effectually closed their rooms and theirhearts against the 
moral contagion which constantly sought out its victims beneath 
the roof of their miserable home. But this resistance did not, 
because it could not, last long. Their virtuous eyes and their 
cautious ears could not help becoming, at last, familiar with 
scenes which would contaminate anything short of immaculate 
purity. No mortal man ever has, or ever can, completely stem 
the tide of corruption, which rages like a whirlpool, about the 
crowded districts of our large cities. This is true, in a degree, 
of the excitements connected with the ordinary occupations of 
commercial life. So also the man who represents his constituents 
in our municipal, legislative, and national halls, must be of more 
than ordinary moral integrity and courage, if the very principles 
of his morality are not revolutionized ina year. What hope, 
then, is there for those who have scarcely an hour of retire- 
ment and virtuous association, in which to rally their souls 
against the discouragements and social evils, by which they are 
constantly oppressed. Both their bodies and their souls are 
subjected to influences, ceaseless in their operation, and resist- 
less in their power. And, what renders their case a desperate 
one, is the fact that they soon become the willing slaves of vice. 
They cannot help themselves. If they be thieves, burglars, 
drunkards, prostitutes, destitute of self respect, it is because 
they have been made as well as voluntarily become such. They 
have been made up to order, under a law as inexorable and cer- 
tain in its workings and results as any law can be. 


“¢ Vice is a monster of such horrid mien 
As to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
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Their habits are formed, their tastes are corrupted, their pas- 
sions inflamed, and their wills controlled, by the “law of sin and 
death.” They have neither the power, nor the inclination, and 
they have not the power, because they have not the desire, to 
rise superior to their conglition. They shrink from the presence 
of the wise and the good. It puts them under restraint. They 
become embarrassed, and impatient to be by taemselves, in their 
own wretched homes, among their own miserable class... Hence 
they are never seen in our fine churches, They cannot if they 
would, and they would not if they could, worship in places char- 
acterized by the wealth and refinement and gaudy distinction 
of this world. Neither the preaching of the minister, nor the 
conduct of his people would be such as they require. 

So stubborn is this inherent difficulty in the way of their re- 
formation, that wheu the offerings of peace are carried to their 
desolate homes, they are despised and trampled, as pearls cast 
to swine, beneath their feet. The very means of their rescue are 
disdained, and the presentations ot future comfort and happi- 
ness, which appear so beautiful to the virtuous, possess no at- 
tractions for them. This state of things must continue to exist 
and to multiply its evils until prevented by a revolution of so- 
ciety in its social and religious forms. ‘The lines of distinction 
‘between the rich and the poor are becoming wider and deeper 
year by yeur. On the one hand wealth dictates and on the 
other poverty and weakness accept the conditions of a submis- 
sion which both perpetuates and deepens its disgrace. There is 
very little in the present social and religious system, or in the 
ruling spirit of the age to give any hope. What the increasing 
pride and wealth of the world on the one hand demand of its 
victims, their own vices on the other, help to perpetuate. This. 
antagonism between the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
is likely, therefore, to continue under the present constitution 
of things. It is not probable that the power and the wealth of 
the world wil! grow less, or that its spirit will change the char- 
acter of its demands. Nor is it at all probable that they will 
wear for themselves—at least in any perceptible degree—differ- 
ent channels for their transmission from generation to generation. 
The inheritance of wealth and family distinction, even in this 
land of liberty, is becoming more and more like the hereditary 
titles and estates of the Old World. Asa general law, the rich 
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and powerful grow more rich and powerful and their inheritance 
is transmitted in lines of their own ereation. They can be 
turned aside only by vice, infirmity or some freak of fortune or 
revolution. So is it with the laws of ignorance, indolence and 
immorality, the characteristic features of our lowest classes. 
They perpetuate themselves. They create their own conditions 
and mark out their own lines of transmission. They pass from 
father to son and from one generation to another, with much of 
the certainty of law. The exceptions which occur only render 
the law more conspicuous. 

It is evident, therefore, that the difficulties in the way of the 
elevation and happiness of the class described, are peculiar, and 
that they are three-fold. 

First—those which are inherent in the very circumstances and 
nature of those who are to be benefited. Their ignorance, their 
indolence, and their immorality, not only stupefy their sensibili- 
ties, but lead them to look with indifference upon every disin- 
terested effort put forth for their rescue. 

The second class of difficulties are those which spring from 
the selfishness, pride, and love of ease, of those who have it in 
their power, by God’s blessing, to inspire the forlorn with hope, 
and to enkindle the spark of self-respect, where it had long been 
buried beneath the rubbish of sin. 

There is a natural, and under some circumstances righteous, 
aversion of the virtuous, intelligent, and refined, to associate 
with the immoral and vicious classes. Virtue shrinks from con- 
tact with vice, and knowledge cannot fellowship with ignorance. 
Self-protection, one of the strongest principles of our being, 
demands such a separation. A man must possess more than 
ordinary courage and piety, who can truly say, I am consecrated 
in my sympathies and personal endeavors, to the improvement 
and salvation of my degraded brethren. The more he realizes 
this idea, the more Christlike he becomes, the more he is 
emptied of himself. And in his very effort to attain such a high 
standard of Christian heroism, he will find it to be essential to 
his success, to seek frequent relaxations and refreshings, amid 
the genial smiles and sweet intercourse with the refined and 
intelligent. Without such relief and recuperation, one would 
utterly sink beneath the heavy weight of sorrow and woe, which 
his educated sympathy had led him to share with his oppressed. 
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brethren. How often, too, must the “sweet hour of prayer” 
find him bending with streaming eyes and over-burdened heart, 
in the presence of the “man of sorrows,” for that sympathy 
which alone can fit- him for his work, and for that holiness 
which alone can preserve him from the moral contagion to which 
he is constantly exposed. 

Some of his discouragements arise not merely from the almost 
incurable faults, the ignorance, indolence, and immorality of the 
people among whom he labors, but from the fact that they have 
no false glare of the world, none of its intelligence and wealth, 
and none of its graceful apologies, behind which the higher 
classes conceal their defects, and by means of which they make 
a fair show. The poor having nothing but faith to sustain them, 
and knowing that their faults break out in running and un- 
sightly sores which cannot be hid, make no attempt at appear- 
ances. Constant contact and familiarity with so much human 
weakness, and with such frequent failures on the part of those 
who struggle to lead a new life, causes the missionary of Christ, 
unless he have great patience and discrimination, to think that 
his labor has been in vain. 

Still another difficulty in the way of the reformation and sal- 
vation of our impoverished classes, is presented in the fact that 
the Church has to such an extent admitted within its sacred 
courts, and to the control of its ministrations and worship, the 
maxims and distinctions which prevail with the world, that the 
poor and ignorant hardly can, if they would, worship in them. 
Very few, indeed, if any at all, of the congregations in our large 
cities have any regard to the lower classes, in the selection of 
a site for their houses of worship, in their choice of a preacher, 
in their style of architecture, and the expense of their services. 
Their arrangement and procedures conform to the popular no- 
tion, that a “ successful church ” is to be judged of by the pop- 
ularity of the preaching, and the wealth, intelligence and liber- 
ality of the congregation. There is no place, in our city churches 
generally, for the handful of meal, or dove-offerings of the poor, 
as there was in the golden Temple of Jerusalem. Precisely the 
same spirit and pride of the world, which led the rulers of the 
Jews ultimately to attach no value to such offerings, and thus 
to exclude them almost altogether, in the days of our Lord, from 
the temple, has operated in the same way among the rulers of 
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the churches in our day. We make the statement without fear 
of contradiction, and therefore without apology, that the poor 
are not provided for, nor are they wanted asa part of the congre- 
gations which worship in the majority of our city churches. This 
indifference, taken in connection with that of the poor them- 
selves to their own spiritual instruction, only shows the pitiable 
condition in which they are placed. Enough has been said to 
show that each succeeding generation of our tenement popula- 
tion is left in the mire of a deeper degradation than that which 
preceded it ; and that the birth and early life of the vast major- 
ity of those who make up that population are such, that with- 
out the special mercy of God, which he generally bestows upon 
his fallen creatures, through human hearts and human hands, 
they never can be rescued. 

What then is the remedy ? 

What has been said about the character and condition of our 
tenement population, the lower portion of it, and about the 
causes of their degradation, has already, perhaps, suggested some 
means of relief. 

These means, to which we shall merely allude, because the 
whole discussion makes anything more unnecessary, may be 
classed under the two heads, Legislation and Evangelization. 

First, Lecistation.—The encouragement given to street beg- 
ging in our cities is a source of great evil among the lowest 
classes. It confirms those who have already become the vic- 
tims of bad habits, and facilitates the downward course of those 
who listen to the voice of the tempter. It cuts the sinews of 
exertion, destroys self-respect, indirectly stimulates drunkenness 
and idleness, and leads to the vilest vagrancy. Begging on the 
streets, and from door to door, is a habit, acquired after an ex- 
perience of its success. It is not a necessity, originating in wants, 
which cannot be provided for in a better way, and in a more 
permanent form. In nine cases out of ten there is no necessity, 
no pressure of want at all. It is prompted by a low, indolent 
spirit, which seeks to gratify its selfish lusts, at the expense of 
the virtuous and good. Four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of all 
our street beggars and paupers are of one nationality and of 
one form of religion. The spirit of manhood is crushed out of 
them by the very discipline of their so-called religion. This dis- 
cipline is confirmed and the degradation to which it has led is 
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deepened by every favorable response to their appeals. It is a 
common thing for fathers and mothers to send their children 
upon the streets for money, victuals and old clothes, while they 
remain in comparative comfort, or revel in drunkenness and filth 
at home. Hence street begging should be made an offence in 
the eyes of the law, and should be strictly visited by a suitable 
penalty. In no instance should an application by strangers on 
the street be encouraged, and in no instance, except where the 
parties are well known and it is clearly understood and agreed 
upon, should they be allowed to apply at our homes. 

It is even doubtful whether the indirect injury Gone by our 
voluntary, benevolent associations, and ‘‘ missions for the relief 
of the poor,” to the very class which they aim to benefit, does 
not overbalance the good which they accomplish. Perhaps the 

-only exceptions to such associations are those which are em- 
powered by law to take the children of our perishing classes, to 
care for them until they are of a suitable age to be apprenticed 
or bound out to some useful occupation beyond the reach of 
their immediate relatives and friends. The most that can be 
said in favor of other voluntary associations is, that they 
afford merely a temporary relief. But too often—in a vast 
majority of cases—that relief is afforded to “ hard cases,’ who 
avail themselves of the relief offered, as a short respite to their 
misery, during which they rally their resources for another 
plunge into the miry abyss of filth and immorality. No real 
good is accomplished, there is no reform in principle or prac- 
tice. The serpent is not cast out and slain. It is only fed and 
satisfied, and put to sleep, that it may gather power and venom 
in order to strike its deadly tooth all the deeper into the soul of 
its miserable victim. ‘Pauperism and vagrancy are crimes, and 
should be prevented or punished. And the only institutions, or or- 
ganized societies, which can permanently secure these results 
are well regulated families, churches ruled by the spirit of Christ, 
and the civil government. The family, the church and the stute, are 
divine institutions, and all other institutions should be associated 
with and subordinated to these. Good homes, pure churches, 
and well administered laws, will either prevent or punish the 
‘crimes of our lowest classes. Z 

A good common-school education, compulsory if needs be, is 

also an esssential means for the good work contemplated. This 
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educaticn should be as nearly universal as possible, i.e., all our 
children should be admitted and compelled to attend during cer- 
tain years. Nor should they be allowed to enter our factories 
or engage in any other sort of labor, till the term prescribed for 
their schooling had expired. 

The State should have the entire control of the matter. The 
influence of no religious sect or denomination should for a 
moment be allowed. Nor should any sect or denomination be 
permitted to build separate rooms, and to gather their own youth 
into separate schools which are to be supported in part or in whole 
by the common-school furd. Especially should that sort of edu- 
cation be discountenanced, which subordinates every thing to 
religion, and which makes that religion to consist in a blind 
submission to the Pope of Rome. It is just this sort of educa- 
tion, in the hot-beds of Rome, which has destroyed the self- 
respect and manhood of her subjects, and filled our American 
cities with her pauperism and crime. Ina government whose 
institutions depend for their perpetuity, upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, no system of education should be en- 
couraged, which strikes at the root of love of country and manly 
independence. We shall not stop to consider the question of 
labor, its various forms, the proportion of time devoted to it, 
the wages to be paid, and its relations to our poorer classes. 
Much legislation, however, is needed upon this subject. 

Under this head of Legislation, we shall conclude with a few 
additional remarks on the subject of Tenement Houses. The 
influence of good homes upon the morals and thrift of a people 

-is patent to all. Nay, properly constructed and well ventilated 
houses with sufficient sewerage are indispensable, not merely to 
the physical health, but to the moral well being of their occu- 
pants. The most that can be accomplished, and this is an im- 
portant point to be attained by a benevolent or church agency, 
upon the minds of those who live in our lowest districts, is so 
far to awaken their self-respect, as to make them dissatisfied 
with the surroundings of their homes. Their eyes are opened to 

see their own shame and the degradation about them. They 
desire to live a different life and to become happy. But they 

know that this cannot be attained where they are. Hence they © 
wish to remove to more comfortable rooms in a better quarter 

_or district. And just here the Christian philanthropist comes to 
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their rescue. They are moved into a more comfortable home in 
a decent neighborhood, away from the stench and filthiness, and 
from all the abounding vice and temptations of an overcrowded 
tenement population. In a great majority of instances no effort 
toward a permanent reformation among such classes can be suc- 
cessful without a practical regard to their homes. A change in 
this respect is the first desire among those whose hearts have 
been awakened to a sense of virtue. If they remain where they 
had been living, among their old associates, or exposed to those 
who pour in like a flood to fill the places made vacant by their 
friends, they must be constantly visited, watched over, encour- 
aged and held up as if climbing a slippery pole, when they be- 
come exhausted by their own efforts, until after years of self- 
denial and prayer they have attained the firm foothold which 
puts them beyond the danger ofa relapse. This is the work of 
the Mission Pastor. But how hard it is! The common result 
is a melancholy falling back again to their old habits, like “ the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” The only 
sure guaranty of the reformation and salvation of such, is their 
removal into more respectable and comfortable quarters. But 
this choice is exceedingly limited in cities like Brooklyn and New 
York, where the houses built for our mechanics and laborers 
would be esteemed by a farmer scarcely decent for the herding 
of his cattle. Almost the only alternative with them is to re- 
main where they are and perish, or to succeed with the Lord in 
their prayers that he would immediately remove them to their 
heavenly home. ‘Therefore, it is, that we believe that municipal 
regulations should forbid such tenement houses to be constructed. 
The great majority of those now in existence should be cleared 
and their occupants sent to some more comfortable places, un- 
der tents in the open field if necessary, until the whole district 
where they had lived be purged and new and more comfortable 
houses could be erected in their place. Filthiness should be 
treated as a crime, and those who would not be decent in decent 
homes, should be compelled by sanitary laws to reform, or to 
remove to some more sparsely-settled district, where their filthi- 
ness would not be so likely to spread a deadly infection among 
their neighbors. : 

Under the second head of relief it is now proposed to discuss 
briefly the relation of the church to the work of elevating and 
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reforming the poorer classes of our largest cities. This is not a 
question among our country and village churches, for in such 
congregations the worldly distinctions which prevail in our 
city churches do not exist. There is not, in the first place, a 
difference between the rich and the poor in country places, equal 
to that found in our large cities; and the difference which is ad- 
mitted to exist in our rura] partsis less broad and obtrusive. 
The poor, if they be good in character, are respected by the 
rich, and admitted, as a rule, to something more like an equality 
with them, at all events in church privileges. The poor, as a 
class, in cities become poorer, until they are finally driven to 
small and uncomfortable quarters, on account of the high rents 
which prevail elsewhere, in our tenement districts, where, as we 
have shown, temptation and vice abound. This continues until 
their poverity becomes associated with the loss of self-respect 
and with immorality. Whereas poverty in the country is not 
usually attended with such consequences. Its associations there 
are not so different from those of the rich, as to prevent the rich 
and the poor from meeting together in the house of God. Except- 
ing the point of mere wealth there is, in fact, in a vast majority 
of cases, no real difference between the two classes. But in our 
cities the poor become poorer until their poverty leads to crime 
in some of its forms, and they are compelled to live and to be 
classed among our criminals. While on the other hand the 
rich become richer, and by means of their wealth, they surround 
themselves with all the display, and indulge in all the juxury 
which their wealth commands. The poor live by themselves ; 
the rich by themselves. The'poor occupy uncomfortable houses 
such as are prepared for them by the rich; the rich live in 
palaces. The poor live in the worst districts; the rich in the 
best places. The poor live as they can ; the rich as they please. 
This separation, this distinction between the rich and the poor, 
has entered too far into arrangements for the public worship 
of God. The poor are overlooked by most of our city churches 
in their arrangements for public worship. They have no money 
to give. They have no status in society. Nay, what is a still 
greater objection, they have neither education, intelligence, nor 
address. Their manners are blunt and coarse. But infinitely 
worse than all, they are “ publicans and sinners,” their charac- 
ters are not good. A congregation made up even in part of 
15 
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such would sink. It could not hold itself up among the “suc- 
cessful’ churches of our city. 

Said a city pastor to the writer, not long since: “ You take the 
father and mother of these children. Your chapel was built for 
the poor. It is sustained by a rich church. We will take the 
children into our Sabbath School, for we have two classes for such 
children. But the parents can’t pay anything, and as my con- 
gregation is not very large, and our expenses are very great, we 
must gather in only those who can pay.” 

This ought not so to be, and yet who would venture to say 
how far it is wrong! Who can draw a dividing line across this 
state of things to show what part of it is a necessity ? How far 
are we to allow the discrimination exercised by every parent, as 
to who shall be admitted to the intimacies of his home, to rule 
in his admission of people to the privileges of his pew. 

It will not do, in the house of God, to say to the man with a 
gold ring and fine raiment, sit thou here in an honorable place, 
and to the poor man in vile raiment, sit thou yonder, or here at 
my footstool. 

But what if there be no poor in vile raiment, included within 
the district of thé congregation, as is the case in many of our 
city congregations? For the rich live by themselves, and the 
poor by themselves. The distance between them is often very 
great. It is becoming greater year by year. 

This question has received a practical solution by some of our 
city churches in New York and Brooklyn, in the erection of large 
and commodious mission chapels in the very heart of the tene- 
ment distiicts. An ordained minister; competent to instruct the 
people, is employed, the gospel is regularly preached twice on 
the Sabbath and prayer meetings conducted during the week. 
Session meetings are held, the sacraments administered and 
members received in these chapels. The entire expense, or 
nearly so, of conducting the worship, including the salary of the 
pastor and the cost of the Sabbath School, is defrayed by the 
parent church. The members admitted are registered upon the 
church book. There is but one session, one board of trustees, 
and one set of deacons. Once a year the chapel is represented 
before the main congregation, in an annual meeting, when a re- 
port of the work accomplished is read. The amount of money 
collected in these chapels varies according to the condition of 
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the people among whom they are located. In one of these, sit- 
uated in the lowest and poorest district of the city, their collec- 
tions, after some years’ schooling, average about five hundred 
dollars a year. The work of the pastor in such fields is very 
toilsome. His people are under a constant pressure of want or 
affliction. Their struggles with temptation and adversity in all 
their forms, are to him a constantly increasing burden of toil 
and anxiety. They commit everything to his confidence ; they 
look to him for advice in perplexity ; they seek his sympathy in 
sorrow, and they depend upon him for help in adversity. Their 
afflictions are his afflictions, their burdens his burdens, and their 
triumphs his joys. Much good has been effected through these 
organizations. 

The reflex influence of these chapels upon the churches which 
sustain them has been most happy. They have afforded the 
best opportunities for the Christian labor and liberality of 
those to whom God has given “much of this world’s goods.” In 
some instances, when located in neighborhoods composed of 
poor but upright, industrious and thrifty people, such chapels 
have grown into organized and self-sustaining churches. There 
are some districts, however, where such a result is impossible if 
it be left to the people themselves who compose the congrega- 
tion. The community by which they are surrounded, the char- 
acter of the houses and of the people who fill them, are such, 
that the principal mark of success of mission work among these 
persons, apart from their conversion and elevation, is the re-' 
moval beyond the district of those who have become Christians. 
Those who remain, and who have become Christians, for various 
causes, not under their control, such as old age, adversity, and 
sickness, cannot remove. But the places vacated by those who 
were more fortunate, are immediately filled by others who are 
literally in a perishing condition, and who must be gathered 
into the fold. Hence, chapels in such districts are constantly 
attended by those whose character and impoverished condition 
forbid their being formed into independent churches. 

Nor can it ever be otherwise among a population composed 
mainly of persons who exhibit, as their characteristic features, | 
ignorance, indolence and immorality. This state of things can, 
however, and should be met by the church. The Bible con- 
templates separate organizations, called churches, composed of 
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Christian families, with their Elders, Deacons and Pastors, as 
the agency for establishing and perpetuating the Kingdom of 
Christ. If this agency is necessary in one place, it is equally- 
so in another. If it is necessary among the intelligent, the rich 
and the refined, it is much more so among the ignorant, the poor 
and the immoral. 

God is not a respecter of persons. All men, whether high or 
low, are alike to him. They are all on the same level and must 
be saved in the same way. It would be difficult to say how far 
the church is responsible for the condition of our impoverished 
classes. But it is not difficult to say what her duty is towards 
them. It shall be stated ina word. As we have seen, many 
city churches have planted mission chapels among the poor, and 
provided them with all the appliances of religious instruction, 
without charge to those who are benefited. Thus far, well. All 
praise to these churches for their noble, disinterested benevo- 
lence. But they must take one stepmore. A sufficient number 
of their intelligent, pious, and rich, or well-to-do families, must 
go down to these fields and identify themselves with their poor 
brethren in Christian work, and faith, and love ; in other words, 
be organized with them into aseparate church. They need not 
change their residences to do this. For there are always a number 
of such families within easy distance of the chapel which they 
help to sustain. Nor need they sacrifice their social relations. 
The only thing to be severed is their particular church relation- 
ship. And to say that such families, in a sufficient number to 
effect the object contemplated, cannot be found in any city con- 
gregation, of ordinary size and wealth, is simply to confess 
unlikeness to him, who though he were in the condition of God, 
made himself of no reputation that he might die for us. We 
are confident that itis within the power of the pastors and 
sessions of our wealthy churches to secure this grand result. 
Great will be the blessedness of such churches. God will honor 
them with his presence and his love. He will make them as 
fountains whence flow the pure streams that enrich and beautify 
the desert places of a sin-smitten world, And they who go 
out from them to work among the poor will find their souls 
greatly enlarged in their visions of hope, and filled with a peace 
which passeth understanding. While their presence, their sym- 
pathy, and their codperation among the people with whom they 
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have identified themselves as church members, will be the means 
of their instruction and elevation, and a source of comfort and 
support tothe pastor. Nothing could tend more to the awakening 
and developing of the sentiment of self-respect, and to the en- 
couragement and reformation of the lower classes, than this 
plan. Besides, it-is God’s method. “ Go ye into all the world” 
—in all places—among all men, is obligatory alike, upon 
apostles, ministers, and laymen, in their respective spheres. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” It must, then, be brought into 
contact with that which it preserves. So should Christians give 
up the idea of working wholly at arms-length or by proxy. They 
are also to abandon the idea that a successful church is to be 
measured by its wealth, its numbers and its refinement. On the 
contrary, it should be judged of by its efficiency in doing the 
work to which God has called it, whether it be among thé high 
or low. The responsibility of this decision is personal. Each 
man and woman must decide for himself how far and in what 
way he is called upon to share in the labors of the vineyard. 

Tens of thousands of our fellow citizens, living at our very 
doors and steeped in iniquity, by their very degradation and 
misery, appeal to us for a helping hand. If they are ever saved 
it must be through human agency. This is not an age of mira- 
cles. Nor has the time come for the special awakenings of the 
divine judgment. The church, with its preached word, its or- 
dinances, its public worship, and the various ministrations of 
gospel charity, comprises the recognized instrumentalities for 
drawing souls to Christ. God lavishes his love upon the world 
of mankind through human hearts and human hands. We must 
therefore be at work. The harvest is great and the laborers are 
few. 

It is for Jesus we work. We should then consecrate the best 
of all we possess. The labor is arduous, requiring all our faith, 
patience, wisdom and courage. 

Ti will not do to pick out the lame, the halt and the blind, as 
if they were competent to build up our ignorant and poor breth- 
ren in the faith of Jesus Christ. We do not so reason with re- 
spect to the heathen. Norcan we reasonably expect a perma- 
neut success to attend irregular, or partial and unscriptural 
methods of labor. Every argument which goes to show the 
necessity of a regular and educated ministry, with all the ordi- 
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nances and institutions of the gospel for the instruction and sal- 
vation of the upper classes, is increased ten-fold when consid- 
ered in reference to the poor. They need the presence and 
instructions of an ordained and educated ministry ; the presence, 
control and counsels of an ordained session, and all the heaven- 
ly influences and attractions of an organized church or family 
of God. 

And is it too much to ask, for the honor of Christ, and the 
salvation of our perishing brethren, that a sufficient number of 
the intelligent, prosperous families of churches, who sustain 
mission chapels, identify themselves, with their poorer brethren, 
in independent church organizations for Christian work. A 
power will thus be brought to bear upon the population of our 
tenement districts, which, by reason of its suitableness and divine 
appointment for such an end, will be more effectual in rescuing, 
reforming and saving the classes to be reached, than any other 
method which can be devised. 


[ While we esteem the views of the foregoing paper important, we think it 
recognizes too exclusively the very rich and the very poor, bringing into 
too slight prominence the function of the great middle class composed of the 
thrifty and prosperous who are as yet on their way to, or have not got be- 
yond, a moderate competency. It is not to be overlooked, however, that 
various causes are driving this class out of New York to find their homes in 
suburban villages. The article very appropriately presents the character of 
one of the fields with which Presbyterianism has to deal, and so properly 
follows the paper of Dr. Morris.—Eprrors. ] 
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Art. III.—MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


By Rey. THomas Nicuoxs, Queens, L. I. 


WE were much impressed with a heading under which the 
discussions of an entire day at the recent meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance were conducted, the heading—an equivalent for 
which we have placed at the commencement of this article— 
“The Antagonisms of Christianity.” The recognition of these 
antagonisms under such circumstances, with the degree of atten- 
tion paid to them, is a striking testimony to the in'portance 
which they have assumed, and the mischief which they threaten. 
This testimony ought not to be lost upon the religious mind of 
the country. For the plain truth is that the Christian faith is 
menaced now by opponents as deadly as any that it has ever 
grappled with, and has before it a struggle the severity of which, 
in all probability, is to take rank with the most memorable of 
the past. Not only do we hear this loudly proclaimed from the 
other side, the best friends of Christianity confess) it. “It is 
idle,” says Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, “to say that we are not 
alarmed.” And truer words were never spoken. We are alarmed; 
not indeed for Christianity itself, which we may trust will ride 
out this storm, as it has so many others :—even the Darwinian 
principle, “ the survival of the fittest,” may be reckoned upon to 
secure it the victory at the last—not for Christianity itself, but 
for nations and generations of men in their relations to Chris- 
tianity, for splendid Christian institutions and enterprises, the 
mere crippling of which will be such an unspeakable disas- 
ter, for the immediate future of our religion, and for all those 
interests whose prosperity is bound up with its steady progress 
and triumph. The man must be blind who cannot see the perils 
which threaten these. 

But what are we to do? Two erroneous opinions, we think, 
are to be guarded against. The first is that while we confess 
the danger, we are not directly to resist it. Such a course it is 
supposed will only aggravate the evil. Ii we recognize it, we 
give it a standing at once. Better let it alone. Even the writer, 
quoted just above, says: “We are to do nothing at all, but just io 
keep on growing.” But surely thisisa mistake. We do not 
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quarrel with the thought that the steady prosecution of Christian 
work—driving the truth home upon the conscience, and trusting 
to divine power for success—is to be our main reliance. Preach- 
ing the gospel, if we must choose between alternatives, is better than 
making elaborate apologies for the gospel ; praying and getting 
the answer, if we can do but one, is better than exposing the ab- 
surdity of Prof. Tyndail’s “ prayer test.” But the question is, 
Are we confined to the single method? Can we do “ nothing at 
all” but this direct work? And is it not a mistake to limit our- 
selves to it, if we can do more? Does not history show that, in 
order to growth, we must meet the infidel upon his own ground 
and with hisown weapons? Do not unanswered charges against 
Christianity hinder progress? Do they not stand square in the 
way of direct work? 

The other opinion to which we refer—an opinion which has 
made itself exceedingly conspicuous of late—is, that modern 
skepticism can only be met by an entirely “new departure’ on 
the part of the defender of Christianity, by the rejection of the 
old arguments as useless, and the substitution for them of some 
method of proof which will put Christianity in all respects on 
an even footing with the scientific conclusions of the day; in 
short, that a scientific character totally different from anything 
they have ever yet had must be imparted to the evidences of 
Christianity, or Christianity itself must be abandoned. But if 
the former error is grave, this is fatal ; if that is injurious, this 
is suicidal. We do not object when men magnify the power of 
our enemies ; but we do object when we are told that, with all 
the resources at her command, Christianity has nothing what- 
ever with wh:ch to make an effective resistance. We may listen 
with composure as praise is lavished upon the scientific accuracy 
of Huxley and Tyndall, the philosophic profundity of Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, the painstaking candor of Darwin, Seeley and 
Renan ; we will admire too, so far as there is occasion. But we 
confess that we are startled when we are told that before these 
men, the argument for Christianity which has been gathering 
strength for centuries, is absolutely worthless. This amounts to 
a complete surrender of Christianity. This is calculated to 
work not mischief merely but destruction. 

The true position then we believe to be this: There is a 
work to,be done, but it is in the way of supplementing the old 
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work, not of providing a substitute for it; there is a battle to be 
fought, but it is the old battle over again, only with a change of 
front, and different handling of the troops and weapons to suit 
the present demonstrations of the enemy. The Christian 
evidences as we now possess them are valid and convincing. 
What we need to do is to strengthen and to stand by them. 
This we hope to show in what follows. 

What is modern skepticism ? 

Doubtless there are those who consider that German Ration- 
alism, so called, hardly comes under this designation. That 
also has had its day. We hear Strauss’ original Leben Jesu 
spoken of as “one of the most antiquated phases” of the’ 
movement now going on; and Rationalism was old when the 
Leben Jesu appeared. Yet no true account can be taken of the 
unbelief of the times if this factor be left out. Rationalism, as a 
historic movement, sprang up in Germany in the latter part of 
the last century, and from that centre has diffused itselt very 
widely. We believe the simplest definition of it to be the best. 
It is that phase of opposition to Christianity which seeks to 
subject everything in religion—documents, facts, doctrines, reve- 
lation and the contents of revelation at once—to the test of 
reason, or of the so-called reason. Mr. Lecky’s account 
(Rationalism in Europe) is different. He describes Rationalism 
as a tendency, rather than as a school of thought, with a formu- 
lated principle ; and so, of course, traces its operations through 
much more extended periods. It is the “great law of progress 
asserting itself.” It appears in the gradual change which has 
come over the beliefs of Europe, through successive generations, 
with regard to many subjects both secular and sacred. It is 
something to be breathed, like an atmosphere ; it is something 
to be felt, like an influence; it is something going on, like one 
of those long-continued and resistless movements in the material 
world, which alter the coast-lines of nations, and change the 
surfaces of continents ; religion being affected by it first as every 
thing else is. The idea here is not difficult to trace. Rational- 
ism in this author’s opinion is the giving up of old beliefs 
because of their unreasonableness, made apparent as fresh light 
is poured upon them. The account, however, is false to the facts. 
We do not dispute the actual existence and operation of such a 
law of progress. But historic Rationalism is not identical with 
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it. Itis not the giving up of old opinions because they have 
come to appear unreasonable, but the deliberate attempt to 
break them down through the reason. Its essence consists in 
making reason supreme in everything, and in refusing to accept 
what it cannot perfectly comprehend. 

And in this way we see, not only how this form of error links 
itself on to all the unbelief that precedes it; how, if new in mani- 
festation, it is nevertheless old in spirit—for what is English 
Deism, for example, but an effort to substitute something “ more 
reasonable” for the gospel ?—but also how it enters into all the 
unbelief that comes after. Naturalism is only a form of Ration- 
alism, and supplies us with one of the most prevalent definitions 
of it, viz., that it is “the denial of the supernatural, or of a di- 
rect diviné revelation.’ The destructive historic criticism of 
which Baur, Strauss and Renan are representatives, is another 
subdivision under the same head. Rationalism thus is still vigor- 
ous. In the narrow definition of it, it has had its day, it is true. 
Ji cannot stand alone. It is forced to seek a basis in the deeper 
errors which are now supplanting it. And yet it so enters into 
combination with these that its days are not yet numbered. 

Another element in the anti-Christian thought of the day is 
Pantheism. And we need look back but a little way to find it 
the preponderating element. Stated with unequaled power by 
Spinoza, and reproduced by some of the mightiest representa- 
tives of the German speculative intellect, it became, in times still 
recent, the most formidable of all the antagonisms to Christianity, 
and almost co-extensive with philosophic unbelief. To give the 
several metaphysical forms in which it appeared, the “One Sub- 
stance’ of Spinoza, the “Identity of Subject and Object” of 
Schelling, the “Absolute Idea” of Hegel, would be to go over 
some of the most abstruse speculations of modern times. Prac- 
tically it denied personality to God, identified him with the uni- 
verse, blotted out the distinction between the finite and the in- 
finite, set aside entirely the doctrine of creation, overthrew all 
moral responsibility in man, made revelation an impossibility, 
and robbed us of our hope of immortality. Its philosophic pre- 
tensions have been humbled, but it still possesses a wonderful 
vitality. It is the bond of union in the only speculative school 
of unbelief in this country; it is the substratum of much unde- 
fined skepticism both in this and in foreign lands, and current 
literature is saturated with it to an astonishing degree. 
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Still another factor in the prevailing unbelief is Positivism. 

By this we mean not simply the system of Comte, as he elabo- 
rated it, but a tendency of thought of which his system is one 
example, perhaps the leading one, and to which the terminology 
he employs has given the name. It is not necessary that one 
shall derive his philosophic opinions directly from this author, 
or even coincide with him at all in the details of his thinking, in 
order to be a Positivist. The main principles of this system, ac- 
cording to Dr. McCosh, (Christianity and Positivism, p. 167) 
are the following: 

Ist. That man can know nothing of the nature of things; he 
can know only phenomena or the relations of things unknown; 
and all that he can do with them is to generalize them into 
laws. 

2nd. It is impossible for us to rise to the knowledge of first, 
or final causes. 

Under this head therefore is to be included that opposition of 
the self-styled “ scientific school” to Christianity, which is now 
so prominent. Indeed, Dr McCosh, in defining the system, says, 
in the same connection, “I take as representatives of it M. Comte, 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer, with auxiliaries in Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Lewes, Mr. Buckle, Prof. Bain and Prof. Huxley.” And the 
reason is obvious; the principles which he enumerates are the 
very ones to which these men pin their faith. We are aware 
that they object to the classification. Prof. Huxley’s language 
is well known. Thus, (Lay Sermons, p. 150) he says: “ It has been 
a periodic source of irritation to me, to find M. Comte put forth 
as a representative of scientific thought, and to find that writers 
whose philosophy had its legitimate parent in Hume or in them- 
selves, were labelled “ Comtists” or “ Positivists’ by public 
writers, in spite of vehement protests to the contrary. It has 
cost Mr. Mill hard rubbing to get that label off; and I watch 
Mr. Spencer as one regards a good man struggling with adver- 
sity, still engaged in eluding its adhesiveness, and ready to tear 
away skin and all, rather than let it stick. My own turn might 
come text.” Dr. Maudsley protests with similar emphasis, 
(Body and Mind, p. 115, sq.) and yet a recent reviewer of this 
author, evidently familiar with his subject, in the very article in 
which he “ deplores the growing tendency among loose thinkers 
to identify the school of “Scientists” with the “Positive Philo- 
sophy,” defines the position of the “Scientists” in this wise: 
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“They take nothing for granted ; they never reason a priort nor 
upon possibilities, or probabilities, or convictions, but upon facts. 
Science is to them only another name for knowledge, positive 
knowledge, and the logical deductions from that knowledge. 
Brushing aside all other premises, admitting no other start- 
ing point, they ask of the inquirer, the theorizer, the teacher, 
simply, What do you know about this subject upon which you 
have something to say? If you know anything which we do 
not all know already, however little, we will listen to you; un- 
less you do, all that you have to say may be very fine, but— 
please leave us to our investigations.” And Prof. Huxley him- 
self concedes, (Lay Sermons, p. 140) that the statements, “ All 
knowedge is experience of facts acquired by the senses,’ “Our 
senses can observe nothing of cause and effect, and hence for 
this we should substitute invariable succession,” “ As all knowl- 
edge is relative, the notion of anything being necessary must 
be banished with other traditions,’ do contain much “ that ex- 
presses the spirit of the ‘New Philosophy,’ if by that term be 
meant the spirit of modern science.” These men are convicted 
then by their own confessions; and much more, we may add, by 
the entire letter and spirit of their writings. They need not 
be called “ Comtists” unless they choose, but “ Positivists” they 
are, so far as any one is so. With the central idea of this phil- 
osophy they are in perfect accord. In fact, by pointing to them, 
not indeed in the pursuit of their scientific investigations, but 
in their determination to accept as knowledge nothing but what 
these investigations yield, we define Positivism.* 


* Afterall, one may seem guilty of no little temerity in reviving this charge 
in the face of so many protests. In addition to those cited above, we have Her- 
bert Spencer’s letter to the New Englander, (First Principles, pp. 565, 6) in which he 
fully substantiates what Prof. Huxley says about his efforts to ‘‘ get that label off.” 
Are we not then, going to allow these men the benefit of their own disclaimers? 

To this we reply : ; 

ist. We do not hold the name “ Positivist” to be rigidly exact as applied to 
them, or to any one, but only a name which, having come into general use, is the 
best at hand by which to classify them. On the other hand we dispute the pro- 
priety of defining their philosophy by their science. 

2. We do not assert that they have derived their views from Comte. Only that 
their main doctrine and method are similarto his. It is nothing to the point that 
with one voice they deny their indebtedness to him. We do not assert that they 
have ever called themselves ‘“ Positivists,” but that others are correct in calling them 
so. Certainly the general judgment is worth something. 
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We have therefore for the general factors of modern Skepticism, 
Rationalism, Pantheism and Positivism. The latter, running 
out into Materialism, is modern skepticism par excellence and is 
the form of belief, more particularly, which is regarded by some 
as having put such an entirely new face upon affairs, rendering 
all previous defenses of Christianity valueless. 

Fixing our eyes then upon these systems, let us ask what is 
there in them so entirely new? what that differentiates them so 
utterly from all the anti-Christian thought of the past ? 

Rationalism is old, as we have shown. The same thing is 
true of Pantheism. In the Hindoo and Grecian philosophizing 
if antedates the Christian era. In fact all high speculation, 
unguided by revelation, has tended in this direction. We find 
traces of it among the schoolmen. yen Calvinistic theolo- 
gians of New England, in unguarded moments, have seemed to 
tread upon its confines, though it has been well remarked that, 
“instead of dragging God down to man, these thinkers sought to 
lift man up to God.” And why should a different judgment be 
pronounced upon Positivism? Why should such a sharp line be 
drawn between it and all the past? Why should it be main- 
tained in reference to it, that ‘‘a new order of work is specially 
created by the religious exigencies of the times,’ when one of 
the most eminent of the positivists claims Hume, rather than 
any one more recent, as the father of the school? On what 
ground can it be said that the defenders of Christianity, who 
never shrunk from the contest with Hume in his own day, who 
met and were not vanquished by this most acute thinker of the 
eighteenth century, as Professor Huxley styles him, are of no 
avail against his feebler followers? Orevenif these opinions 
are new, what is there in them—we will not say so formidable, 

for no thoughtful man will affect to despise them ; but what is 


3. Herbert Spencer, in the letter above referred to, while denying that he is a 
- disciple of Comte, confesses that he and his associates are ‘holders of the doc- 
trine, and followers of the method” (the doctrine and method, as he terms it, 
elaborated by science) ‘‘ to which Comte has given a general exposition, and applied 
a name which has obtained a certain currency.” This is all that we insist on. He 
‘also grants that he holds in common with Comte, thoughas he says in a different 
sense, the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 
4. It is nothing strange that the School should reject the name, and in perfect 
good faith. With equal good faith, no doubt, many a Hegelian has denied his 
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there in them so unreasonable—what that has not in substance 
been anticipated by the Christian apologist? Is science ap- 
pealed to? We are ready to try conclasions. Has science 
falsified a single page of Inspiration? Mr. Sheshadri in- 
forms us in his address before the Evangelical Alliance that 
“the elementary branches of an English education ring the 
death-knell of the Hindoo Shastas. ‘The student soon sees 
that on a globe eight thousand miles in diameter, there cannot 
be a mountain one hundred and-twenty-eight thousand miles 
high, as these books affirm; that with the whole surface of the 
earth mapped down, and with the various waters properly 
located and designated, there is no room for the seas (the “ Sea 
of Curds’”.and the “Sea of Honey”) of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy ; nor is that forest likely to be found very soon, whose fall- 
ing and decaying fruit produces a river larger than the Indus 
or the Ganges, the perfume of which can be perceived for 
thousands of miles.” Is there anything in our Scriptures which, 
like these puerilities, advancing knowledge sweeps away ? 

Of course it is impossible in a paper like this, to enter into the 
argument between Science and Scripture, but this may be said: 
For anything that science has yet done, no Christian need blush 
for his Bible. And, as an actual fact, far less concern is felt 
now, than was felt a generation ago. For, in the first place, the 
Seriptures, on this point, have a certain elasticity. What they 
say on subjects where science also speaks, they do not attempt 
to say scientifically, but only so as to bring out and emphasize 
spiritual truth. ‘The opening chapters of Genesis, for example, 
are designed, as has frequently been noticed, not so much to 
teach the precise method of creation, as to teach Monotheism 
and the fact of creation by a personal God. They are designed, 
not so much as a treatise on geology or natural history, as to 
be introductory to a divine revelation. On the other hand 
Science has its fixed limits. It cannot go back of existing 
facts to their origin. Prof. Christlieb says, “ You cannot make 
_ the existence of a spiritual world doubtful with the microscope 
or the telescope.” 

Again, unscientific as the Bible statements are, they do never- 
theless marvellously coincide with science. Geology requires 
time for its processes, but there is time enough, in the inspired 
account, if we go back, not six or eight thousand years merely, 
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following the chronological records, but to “the beginning,” 
when “the Lord created the heavens and the earth.” And it 
has not yet been decided, exegetically, whether the “six days” 
of the Mosaic record are six literal days, when the earth, by 
direct divine interposition, was finally prepared for man’s 
abode, after the long succession of geological ages, or whether 
they are these “ages” themselves. Scholars differ. 
Paleontology tells much perhaps which the Mosaic narrative 
omits ; but does it tell anything which may not be read between 
the lines of that narrative? Zodlogy has been considered one 
of the most formidable adversaries of the “ Book Revelation,” 
but may we not safely leave Agassiz and Darwin to take care of 
each other in this department? Or, taking up the form of 
science represented by the latter name—the one whose attitude 
is the most threatening at present; and granting what is claimed, 
the tremendous gravitation toward it of scientific thinkers during 
the last decade—in what respect after all does it invalidate the 
Bible doctrine of the creation? The facts seem to be these— 
we give here the substance of recent statements by eminent au- 
thorities—a thorough-going evolutionism, attempting to account 
for all forms of life by the working of blind unintelligent forces, 
has no sufficient data to rest upon; the foundation is ridicu- 
lously small for such a superstructure: while the modified form 
of the doctrine, “ accounting by development for the existence of 
permanent varieties under their appropriate species, and hinting 
at the probability of the reduction of the number of species now 
recognized, isin no sense unscriptural.” God may and does 
work by development in the production of various forms of life, 
but behind development there still lies creation. Creation by 
development is simply a self-contradiction. Physiology also is 
hostile to our faith, and Prof. Huxley and Dr. Bastian invite us 
actually to see life originating under the microscope. But 
in seeing what these men have to show, either Protoplasm 
or Bacteria, do we see the organization of the vital principle ? 
Are we not as far from it as ever? And for all that physiology 
can say, is it not still the prerogative of Jehovah to make alive ? 
Pathology keeps step with physiology, and by connecting men- 
tal diseases with physical causes, seeks to banish mind itself 
from the sphere of existence. (Dr. Maudsley’s Body and Mind, 
chaps. 2 and 3.) We do not deny the high authority of the emi- 
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nent writers in this department, and yet we believe that most 
men will see reason to follow Christ, when he distinguishes be- 
tween body and soul, rather than to follow these writers when 
they confound them. Philology prolongs the list of unfriendly 
sciences. And-we respect it. But when it tells us, in its great 
master, Max Miiller, (Science of Religion p. 53) that “the only 
scientific and truly genetic classification of religions, is the same 
as the classification of languages” may not even one not a pro- 
ficient in this science, pronounce it—Philology gone mad ? Ii the 
scientific classification of religion corresponds with that of lan- 
guage, that is one thing; but is not the demand that Philology 
shall yive the law for the classification of religions quite another 
thing? And.may we not reasonably hold on to the old classifi- 
cations of “false and true,” “natural and revealed,” ‘“polytheis- 
tic, dualistic and monotheistic” against such a process of sci- 
ence as this? Thus science has no victories over religion to 
boast of, after all. 

But now the skeptic tells us that he did not suppose such a 
thing. His claim is of quite another sort, viz., that, altnough 
investigation in the sphere of Physics has not actually dis- 
proved Christianity, still Christianity does not, like the sciences, 
rest on a solid foundation, a foundation of facts. It cannot be 
tested and proved by repeated experiment; hence it cannot be 
accepted by the scientific mind. It demands other sources of 
evidence than the senses, and science knows no other. It rests 
on “certain notions of existence, identity and causation,” and 
Science sees no validity in these notions. It necessitates meta- 
‘physics, and there is nothing but “ vexation of spirit” in meta- 
physics. This is the real position which skepticism now takes, 
and is the great modern antagonism to our faith. All schools 
of unbelief unite init. Itis Positivism and Rationalism and 
Materialism combined ; and, we might add, Pantheism too. For 
to one who takes this attitude, the pantheistic scheme of the 
universe may be as true as any other; only he will not under- 
take to establish it.. And, in fact, pantheistic conceptions are 
linked in with it unavoidably, not the proud Pantheism of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, the Pantheism of the “ Absolute Philosophy ;” 
but a kind of helpless Pautheism, calling everything God be- 
cause nothing can be called so. This is that “repugnance to 
the supernatural” which has been termed “the root bias 
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of these skeptics to Christianity.” This is that “ constant ex- 
perience” of Renan, “in the name of which,” he says, “we 
banish miracles from history.” This is that Zeitgeist to which 
Matthew Arnold so frequently appeals, which like the universal 
distrust of their mythologies which pervaded the classic nations 
of antiquity at the time of Christ’s advent, like the general con- 
tempt of Romish superstitions which preceded the Reformation, 
is to operate with irresistible force at the present epoch, and to 
sweep the old beliefs and dogmas away. The last-named author 
even tells us how this spirit has been produced. Culture does 
it—culture meaning “ knowing the best that has been thought 
and known in the world,. . . getting the power through reading, 
to estimate the proportion and relation in what we read.” 
(Literature and Dogma, p. xiii.) Let this be pursued steadily 
enough and the result is inevitable. ‘“ The new judgment forms 
itself insensibly in a fair mind, along with fresh knowledge. 

What it displaces, it displaces easily and naturally, without any 
turmoil of controversial reasoning. The thing comes to look dif- 
ferently to us, as we look at it by the light of fresh knowledge. 
We are not beaten from our old opinion by logic, we are not 
driven off our ground; our ground changes with us.” (Lbid, p.36.) 

To sum it all up, the Christian faith lacks evidence, lacks it so 
lamentably that it goes for nothing; this is the position. 

But what have we got to resist it? Of course this is the very 
point where the thinkers whom we controvert take their final 
stand. What have we got to resist it? they say, nothing— 
nothing, that is, in any of the old defenses of Christianity. It 
is precisely here that all former apologies break down. And 
this is the point of all others at which we take issue with them. 

The concession is frequently made that Christianity does not 
admit of a strictly scientific defense, that spiritual truths are 
not capable of demonstration ; it is moral reasoning on which 
we depend. Sometimes men get so low as to talk of only a 
balance of probabilities. Against the last expression, let us pro- 
test with all our energy. Not a balance of probabilities merely, 
but a preponderance so great as to give full satisfaction, so strong 
as to leave us in no uncertainty. And as to the preceding ex- 
pressions, let us require that they be carefully guarded against 
misconception. There is very little demonstration, we are 
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told, outside of mathematics, and, in that sense, of course 
spiritual truths cannot be demonstrated. Scientific evidence is 
often defined and presented by sensuous illustration. It is 
such evidence as we have for the accepted doctrines in op- 
tics and mechanics. In this sense we do not claim scientific 
certainty for Christianity. It does not rest on the testimony of 
the senses. It cannot be verified by physical experiment, and 
shown off in a public hall, with prisms and lenses-and mirrors 
and gas jets, as the ‘“ Undulatory Theory of Light” recently 
was. ‘The evidence for it is not precisely like that for the “Spec- 
trum Analysis.” And yet Christianity does commend itself to 
the reason of men. Not only can no one demonstrate its impos- 
sibility; it has solid and sufficient evidence in its favor, evidence 
of just the kind needed, and scientific in this true sense. 
To resist modern skepticism in its final form, we have then, 


1.—Facts or Hisrory. 


We have the “eighteen Christian centuries,” and back of these 
that wonderful group of facts which centres in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the brightest constellation upon the historic 
page; and back of this we have the long succession of the Jew- 
ish centuries, locking itself into the generations still preceding 
up to Adam and Eden and Creation. We are not speaking now 
of inspiration; that may come afterward. And it must. It is 
impossible to start with it; though no doubt there are those 
who, by their treatment of this point, have almost justified 
Matthew Arnold’s reproach, that they seem to regard the Scrip- 
tures as a volume given just as we have it, printed, bound, and 

‘with the leaves cut, right from the skies. We are not speaking 
of inspiration, we are speaking of history. Christianity is his- 
tory; and history, as a whole, niust be accepted and relied upon. 
The necessity is as imperative, with regard to its general con- 
tents, as it is with regard to facts given us by our senses. There 
are rules of historic criticism, it is true; not every isolated 
statement is to be received, but as a whole history is reliable ; 
and Christianity is reliable as a part of it. We are speaking of 
Jacts of history. When the naturalist turns to us with the strata 
of geology, and asks what is to be done with them; we turn to 
him with the strata of past human experience ; when he says 

‘ that his records cannot possibly mislead, the facts are built up 
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under his very eye ; we answer, that for the great events, our re- 
cords are in no sense inferior; when he says, reading his book, 
here inust have been the action of water, of ice, of fire, of tre- 
mendous natural forces; we answer, reading ours, here must 
have been the action of the truth, and the Spirit of God, of stu- 
pendous supernatural forces; when he says, these creatures 
whose remains lie imbedded in the rocks, must once have lived, 
and they must have had such and such characteristics; we an- 
swer, these men who have left their traces on the annals of 
former generations must have lived; nor is it difficult to un- 
derstand the kind of men that they were. Take the apostles, 
for instance (and we strike here one of the commonplaces of 
the Christian evidences), they must have been real historic 
characters ; they must have been reasonable men, sincere men, 
trustworthy men, good men; they were not fanatics, they were 
not impostors ; their writings must contain an account of things 
as they believed them to have occured, as they knew them to 
lave occurred. Or, to turn from the subordinates to the prin- 
cipal, Jesus Christ was a reality ; who denies it? He must have 
had the character ascribed to him; who could have woven for 
him that seamless robe? He must have said what he is re- 
ported to have said; from whom but from such a character 
could have come such utterances? And then he must have 
been what he claimed to be, divine; after which the miracles 
follow, as a matter of course; or, into the proof of which, ever 
keeping the character of him who wrought them full in the sun- 
light, the miracles enter. And here it all is, in a nutshell. We 
have reached the point at which, as Napoleon said, Christianity 
becomes a science; the truth from which “the system flows 
with the precision and completeness of algebra.” The Divinity 
of Christ includes the whole. 

‘And in all this there is nothing that either is or pretends to 
be new. The Christian evidences, on the external side, have 
always been written this way. Latterly, indeed, there has been 
a slight transposition in some of the items—an inclination to 
put the character of Christ under his miracles, rather than to 
put the miracles under his character (though this is very far from 
admitting with the skeptic, that “the miracles, once supposed to 
be the greatest strength of Christianity, are now its greatest 


weakness”)—but in substance these are the time-honored proofs; 
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nothing more. Nor is anything more needed. Has modern 
criticism, any more than modern science, really shaken the 
historic foundations of our faith? Not in the least. The argu- 
ment runs now as it alwayshas: There are documents of his- 
tory whose genuineness and trustworthiness no sane man will 
callin question, and the principal Christian documents are of 
this character; there are facts of history which no sane man 
will think of disputing, and the principal Christian facts are 
among these. And, it may be added, no other general line of 
proof in this direction can be produced. One apologist may make 
the argument a little more clear than others ; new items of in- 
terest may be found from time to time, especially of the monu- 
mental kind, to-be added to the old; but the nature of the 
proof must ever be essentially the same. A recent writer in an 
article entitled The Miracles of Christ Historically Considered, 
claims to have “thrown down the gauntlet to the whole infidel 
world,” to have given, in fact, with reference to the subject 
treated, the very demonstration which they demand. But what 
has he done, after all, which had not, in substance, been done 
previously ? In whatrespectis his chain of reasoning superior 
to that of Prof. Fisher in his Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity, for example, to mention an American author, or than 
much that has been given us by the riper English and German 
scholarship—supposing it to be-not inferior? If he has brought 
out a point or two which others have overlooked, does that set- 
tle the question? Is it on these minutiw that everything de- 
pends? We grant freely that the scholars of past generations 
fail to set forth the truth in all particulars as it needs to be set 
forth to-day. or present use, the material of Paley is better, 
no doubt, when worked over by a modern thinker of ability, 
than in the original form. But Paley and Pearson and Lardner 
and Butler were not fools in their day, nor are they “ obsolete 
apologists ” in ours. 

But this does not satisfy the skeptic, we are told. Very well 
then, let him bring in his objections; let him show why. We 
claim to give proof, historic proof; we press him with facts, his- 
toric facts; can he wipe them out? fe talks of “ banishing 
miracles from history,” can he banish the cross from it? Can 
he banish the’sacraments from it? Can he banish the church 
from it? Can he banish the creeds from it? Can he banish 
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the Catacombs of Rome from it? Can he banish the early 
Christian trials and triumphs from it? Can he banish the Jew 
from it—that standing witness to Divine truth, from the Sa- 
viour’s day to our own? And can he banish, then, what these 
things involve? Andif he turns away from it all, because of his 
aversion to the miraculous, surely this is no reason for suppos- 
ing that the man who proposes to convince him with an entirely 
new method is more likely than his predecessors to meet with 
success. For how, we would ask, in such a case, is any one to 
convince him? The very attempt provokes derision. The mod- 
ern champion of the supernatural gets laughed at quite as much 
as the “ obsolete apologist,” or the “traditional theologian.” Per- 
haps those who are so zealous in showing up the difficulties, 
do not themselves appreciate them at this point. For the truth 
is, with such a temper on the other side, nothing can be done. 
The first thing is to bring the evidence before the cowrt; and 
what if the court rule it out arbitrarily. But at the same 
time the skeptie confounds himself. For as he does not hold a 
miracle to be impossible, which would be quite contrary to his 
philosophy, he is bound to consider the evidence. And as to 
‘scientific conditions” which Renan says are wanting in all the 
miracles recorded, who is to be the judge? Must a miracle be 
made to order so that these scientists may experiment upon 
it—may put it under their microscope or test it with their acids? 
Is if not they who ask the impossible? Have we not in their 
attitude, a repetition of the old demand—* Master, we would 
see a sign from heaven?” Nor is this supposing, as Prof. Hux- 
ley maintains, “that reason and morality have two weights and 
two measures, . . that the belief in a proposition because autho- 
rity tells you that it is true, or because you wish to believe it, 
which is a high crime or misdemeanor, when the subject matter 
of reason is of one kind, becomes, under the alias of faith, the 
highest of all virtues, when the subject matter of reason is of 
another kind.” It is simply asking that the weights and mea- 
sures employed, be adapted, in each case, to the nature of the 
article. No man measures potatoes with a yard-stick, or sells 
cloth “by the bushel. Is it using “two weights and two mea- — 
sures” to employ our senses upon their appropriate objects? 
Why does not Prof. Huxley quarrel with the fact that he cannot 
see odors, or smell music? 
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But to meet modern skepticism we have 
9. FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE MIND’S INTUITIONS. 


The positivist calls that a fact which is observed by the senses 
or which is logically deducible from facts observed by the senses. 
He refuses to admit certainty with respect to what lies within 
the mind. All introspection is unprofitable. “The heaven de- 
scended, yv@Sz oeavtor, acquires new value as a maxim incul- 
cating on man the objective study of himself.” (Dr. Maudsley, 
Body and Mind, p. 143.) And if these are the extreme positions, 
at any rate he maintains that all knowledge is relative ; and es- 
pecially he denies those “ first truths,” those “ fundamental prin- 
ciples,” the recognition of which has been characteristic of the 
true philosophic succession, from the Greek Theism down to the 
present day. The principle of causation, for example, he utterly 
repudiates. We know nothing about it; the only thing that we 
do know is invariable succession. Is a book written on this 
basis? ‘“ Commit it to the flames; it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion ;’ Hume was right. The entire history of 
metaphysics, he contends, confirms this view. The schools fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, and each leaves the debated 
point in greater uncertainty. We have Academic and Peripatetic, 
Nominalist and Realist, Idealist and Materialist, Intuitionalist 
and Sensationalist; we have Plato, Aristotle, Scotus, Aquinas, 
Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Wolf, Reid, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Coleridge, Hamilton, Cousin, and what is the 
world the wiser? There is only one philosophy that has brought 
forth any fruit, and that is the one, the very idea of which, as 
Macaulay says, is fruit—the experimental, the Baconian. Let 
us leave these “ metaphysical spiders” to “spin their webs out 
of their own bowels ;” we will confine ourselves to the sphere of 
physics, where there is promise of results. 

Now, if we grant these positions, that settles the matter. 
There is nothing more to be said. Out of the “Dirt Philo- 
sophy’—a name which savors of truth if not of poetry—only 
dirt willecome. Define the soul, with Stuart Mill, as a series 
of feelings aware of itself,’ and matter as a “ permanent possi- 
bility of sensations,” and the result will be what the Autobiog- 
raphy of this man reveals—a life in which all relations to a 
higher power are ignored. Refuse to acknowledge the validity 
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of the mind’s intuitions, with Matthew Arnold, and soon religion 
will become what he describes it, “morality touched by emo- 
tion ;’ soon God will be defined as the “not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” if such a thing as righteousness is 
recognized, or, more precisely, “the stream of tendency, by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being,” while the Bible 
will be accounted for, if it is thought worth while to account for 
it at all, on the principle that seriousness was the endowment (?) 
of the Hebrews, as esthetic superiority was of the Greeks. 

But are the holders of these opinions then correct? On the 
contrary, their very first utterance contradicts such a thought. 
Repudiating metaphysics, they nevertheless set out with a meta- 
physical principle. Relying, above all things, on experience, 
no one more constantly outrages experience than they. There 
are facts of consciousness, and there are intuitive truths which 
are as reliable as anything that the senses can giveus. Indeed, 
sensation itself is nothing until it is completed in consciousness. 
It is a fact of consciousness. And itis only one of many. ‘The 
theory which derives all knowledge from sensations is as untruth- 
fulin philosophy as it is pernicious in results. The maxim 
Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu received its 
sufficient answer when Leibnitz added nisi intellectus ipse. 
Sensation may be the occasion of the mind’s exercising its 
power, it is not the exclusive source of knowledge. Conscious- 
ness is the true starting-point. If we abandon this we are utterly 
adrift. And of the dicta of consciousness one class is as valid 
as another. Knowledge is an ultimate fact. The mind knows 
itself in its operations ; .it knows the external world; it knows 
those first truths which lie at the basis of all reasoning—knows 
them concretely at first, as Dr. McCosh has shown, (Jntwitions, 
chap. ii.) and afterwards abstractly. Positivism contradicts 
the mind’s clearest, most distinct, and most positive utterances. 
The Sensationalist’s own self-knowledge is against him—the 
knowledge he acts upon practically; just as, on the other hand, 
the Idealist’s is. The common experience of men is a protest 
against his deadly error, and in favor of a spiritual philosophy. 

And here again we are on familiar ground. All this has been 
said before, not once, but hundreds of times. The doctrine of 
Locke, especially the abuse of his doctrine by his disciples, was 
met and answered in its own day, as indeed it had been, in an- 
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ticipation, by that “better elder philosophy,” as it has been 
called, which had shaped the thinking of men for so many gen- 
erations, and from which it was so radical a departure. For 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, the substantial replies are to be found 
in the answers.to Hume and Condillac. Of Hartley’s Theory 
of Vibrations it was said long ago that “it is not so much false, 
as utterly unmeaning and incomprehensible.” That theory was 
an hypothesis. Modern advocates of similar views claim of 
course to proceed only upon observation of facts, but with re- 
spect to the essential point we do not see why this criticism is 
not equally applicable to the doctrine of Dr. Maudsley and Prof. 
Bain. Equally with reference to them it may be said, “ grant 
all these physical changes of which they speak, and still there 
would be as great a chasm as ever between the material condi- 
tion of our sensation, and the ultimate mental effect. We do 
not dispute the little shakings in the brain, of which we are 
told, but that these shakings themselves are the thoughts, or 
perceptions, we are so far from admitting that we find it impos- 
sible to comprehend what is meant by the assertion.” 

We do not deny that the opposition to this school has often 
been earried too far. Berkeley’s Idealism had the seeds of death 
in itself. The Critical Philosophy of Kant, when it came to the ° 
test questions, really surrendered to the difficulties. If all our 
knowledge is regulative merely; if the mind projects its own 
laws into the universe, instead of apprehending facts, that really 
is all that the skeptic wants; and he laughs at the attempt of 
the Practical Reason to hold the throne, after the Speculative 
Reason has abdicated. But these extremes do not invalidate 
the sober truth which stands along side of them, truth which 
was clearly stated and ably defended, even when Berkeley was 
called unanswerable in England, and Kant held almost indis- 
puted sway in Germany. This substantial body of philosophic 
doctrine, this correct interpretation of consciousness, is what 
modern skepticism finds itself confronted with, and what -it 
arrays itself against in vain. Let us never forget that, spite of 
its disclaimers, this skepticism is a philosophy, and that it is 
philosophically false, as has long since been shown. 

But if the old metaphysics stand, the old faith stands also— 
for to meet modern skepticism we have 
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3d. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY WITH THESE FACTS 

AND TRUTHS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ITS ADAPTATION TO MAN’S 

PRACTICAL NECESSITIES. 

The magnificent treatment given to this point by Professor 
Christlieb, in his paper read before the Evangelical Alliance, so 
occupies the ground, we are certain, with all under whose no- 
tice it has come, as to leave but little to be said by another. We 
shall be satisfied if, following him, we can make two or three 
particulars plain. 

1. The Christian conception of God is a conception forced 
upon us by the facts of consciousuess, and the facts of the uni- 
verse, rightly interpreted and combined. That God is a reality. 
Jé is the God that we must believe in. It is the God to whom 
Reason and Conscience, and the religious necessities of our na- 
tures, all testify. “The conception,” to quote from the paper re- 
ferred to, “is the highest to which man has ever attained, and in 
it all the isolated elements contained in the non-biblical idea 
converge. Defective in themselves, they find their complement 
here.’ This is enough. The God whom men are everywhere 
reaching out arms of longing after, seeing each in him some 
separate beauty to be desired, is the God of the Bible. Spin- 
oza’s One Substance, with its two modes of existence, thought 
and extension, was intended, while ignoring the moral ele- 
ment, to give at least intellectual satisfaction to man. But 
even this it utterly failed to do. Herbert Spencer reminds us 
(first Principles, p. 109) that in opposing his view, “ many make 
the erroneous supposition that the choice is between personality 
and something lower, whereas it is rather between personality and 
something higher ;’ so that his doctrine is “an essentially relig- 
ious one—nay is the religious one, to which all others are but 
approximations.” That is, his Great Unknown-—-the power 
that lies behind phenomena—is superior to our Jehovah. Is not 
the consciousnesss of the race a denial of this? We may some- 
times construct personality in God on too limited and human a 
scale, it is true; some of the objections which Mansel brings 
against the ordinary conception of this element in the Deity 
are not without weight ; but an impersonal God, a God to whom 

a we can ascribe no personal attributes, who exercises no personal 
influence or care over the universe, whose mode of being “ tran- 

- scends Intelligence and Will” by being void of them,a Gdd 

in whom we cannot trust, to whom we cannot pray, who can give 
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us no rule for our conduct, isno God. The Being whom we call by 
that name has vanished, and we have left something less than an 
abstraction. It is the personal God alone that is the trae God— 
and, we may add, the God who is above and independent of the 
universe; and the holy God. This is the God of the Bible. 
This is the God we must believe in, if we will be loyal to our- 
selves. Demonstration we may not have, in the merely tech- 
nical or apodictic sense. Intuition we perhaps do not have. 
But we have at least what is next to it. We have light ineffa- 
ble; and we turn directly away from the light, if we turn away 
from him. 

Take then the Christian conception of man—rational, free, re- 
sponsible, immortal. Let us consult our ‘‘ inner selves” with 
regard to this, and what needs to be added, or what can be 
taken away? Must not a system which antagonizes this con- 
ception be false from that very fact? ‘The truth,” these 
scientists ery. “Not what man wants to believe, but what man 
must believe.” “Infidel truth is better than orthodox error.” 
But “what is the truth,” to quote again the paper of Prof. 
Christlieb, “if it is not that which alone makes life worth living, 
which alone protects the dignity of human nature? And what 
is error if is not that which leads to the Golgotha of the Abso- 
lute Spirit, the fearfully tragic slaughter house, in which all in- 
dividual life and happiness is sacrificed, only thatthe develop- 
ment of the universe may go forward undisturbed? Vainly do 
we dream of man’s personal and living value, and nourish a living 
hope; and inexorable is the dilemma which we see before 
us—either to receive him who says, “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life,” or rejecting him, to choose our portion with those 
others spirits, the most honest of whom must needs declare, 
“Tam the Way, and the Truth and—the Death.” 

If we are asked “ Of what account are the religious hopes and 
wishes of men, against the deductions of science?” We reply: 
In the first place, they are not against tne deductions of science; 
and, passing this, they are as indestructible as these deductions 
themselves. And they make real a spiritual realm of existence. 
They are the “evidence of things not seen.” The aspiration 
after immortality must be recognized. Is it too much to say that 
it must be satisfied ? Did De Quincy express too great an abhor- 
rence of that German philosopher ‘ whose highest ambition 
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was to rot forever.” What reader has not admired Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s plea for science, in the concluding chapter of his Lec- 
tures on Inght? And who has not felt the blush mantle his 
cheek, at the suggestion of that “greed of gain” among our- 
selves, which prevents the pursuit of science for its own sake? 
But why is the Professor so careful of man’s nobility? On his 
own principles, we Americans are right. Nothing is of value, 
save as it can be utilized. Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. Butno; we Americans are not right; the eloquent 
English lecturer is right, as against himself, and the school to 
which he belongs. Let us not degrade ourselves, but cultivate 
all the manhood there isin us. And they are right also who 
carry the same principle farther, and, not satisfied with scientific 
pursuits merely, take the Bible to live by, that life may have 
real value. It is natural; itis legitimate; it is inevitable. The 
dignity of human nature will assert itself. Man will not be made 
a brute of by pbilosophy, or by the want of philosophy. 

And then, Christianity is the only thing that explains and 
offers a remedy for man’s moral condition. It uncovers the 
plague of man’s heart in its doctrine of sin, it reveals the only 
method by which this plague can be removed, in its doctrine of 
Christ. Its “Calvary” is its sufficient recommendation. The 
motto beneath the old picture, where the hand grasps the cross, 
Et teneo et teneor, repeats itself in universal experience. Man 
recognizes his sin, the moment he takes the true measure of 
himself; and after that, there is just one being in the universe, 
from whom he cannot turn his eyes, the incarnate and atoning 
Son of God. 

In these things then, which are just as old as experimental re- 
ligion itself, we have a farther answer to infidelity. And it is the 
grand answer. The power of the Christian faith lies in the fact, 
that it spéaks home-to human experience. We are told (Her- 
bert Spencer, First Principles, p. 19) of the “great alarm with 
which the theological party regard Science,” because, as is said, 
“they are conscious how undeniably valid are most of its propo- 
sitions ; because they know that during the two thousand years 
of its growth, some of its larger divisions, mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, have been subject to the vigorous criticism of suc- 
cessive generations, and have, notwithstanding, become even 
more firmly established, because they know that, unlike many 
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of their own doctrines, which were once universally received, 
but have age by age been more frequently called in question, 
the doctrines of science, at first confined to a few scattered in- 
quiries, have been slowly growing into general acceptance, and 
are now in great part admitted as beyond dispute.” We may 
retort we think with—the alarm with which the scientific party 
regard the analysis of consciousness, the appeal to which is within 
man; and their persistent, though futile, attempts to trample 
consciousness down. 

The brilliant author of Ecce Ooedum and Pater Mundi, in 
answer to this class of thinkers, claims that Christianity may be 
put to the proof of experiment as well as the theories of science. 
It may be subjected to the veritable Baconian tests. Does a 
man doubt its truth ?—let him try ¢¢. Let him try trust in Provi- 
dence ; let him try holy living ; let him try prayer ; let him try /aith 
in Christ. Who was ever disappointed, having tried? This is 
very well: yet it is not after all going down to the bed-rock. 
Christianity commends itself to the soul before i is tried. 
The sinful heart is against it, but the original Divine element in 
man is for it. It is the religion for Reason, for Conscience, for 
the free and immortal spirit, for man made in the image of God. 

And Christianity admits thus of being received by any one, 
anywhere, on its simple. presentation—of being intelligently re- 
ceived. This correspondence of it to man’s natural and neces- 
sary beliefs, this adaptation of it to man’s spiritual and practical 
necessities, releases from dependence on other lines of proof. 
Men have sometimes been convinced by the Historical Evi- 
dences, but more have been convinced without them. They 
have sometimes been convinced by the Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation, drawn out in detail; but more have been 
convinced by this philosophy, as they have felt it in their hearts. 
The latter method is all that is required. Man gets his convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity through that; by farther stu- 
dies it is only confirmed and fortified. ; 

* And this again is an argument in favor of Christianity. Any 
scheme which is not adapted to the immediate relief of the soul 
18 practically valueless. The truth which it requires years to 
ascertain, is for man at large no truth. If Culture were the 
true method, we could not all lead the intellectual life. “ He 
that knows but one language,” says Goethe, “knows none.’’ 
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And Max Miller reaffirms the sentiment, substituting for lan- 
guage, religion. And yet, if comparison of the different sys- 
tems of faith in the world, were the gateway of the King- 
dom, how few could enter it. Not every man can examine the 
“Ten Great Religions,” (we do not mean the book, though that 
is long enough, but the systems themselves) in order to find the 
true one. God pity the man who must leave his piety uncared 
for, till he has run the round of the sciences. Formal metaphy- 
sics are too long a road. There is just one religion which will 
answer, the religion which, although the heart could not find it, 
except as revealed, finds its response at once in the heart. 

A farther point would be: the contrasted effects in history, 
of Christianity and Skepticism ; but we can do no more in re- 
gard to this than simply to suggest it, with the use that has so 
convincingly been made of it in the past. 

A single thought in conclusion. 

In the same breath in which the necessity of a new departure 
in Apologetics is maintained, we hear asserted the unfitness of 
clergymen to take part in the debate. They are “helpless and 
fettered,’” bound in a thousand ways to the defense of Christi- 
anity. No impartial conclusions can be expected of them. We 
protest against this only less strenuously than against the larger 
error of which it forms a part. And yet we can imagine a wri- 
ter on the other side, finding one illustration of this opinion in 
just such an article as this. Itis simply, it may be said, the 
traditional defense of Christianity, by one who has embarked 
everything in Christianity, and so of whom nothing but this 
course could be expected. It is simply another instance of the 
blindness with which men defend the faith, who do not perceive 
that defense without investigation is one of the worst services 
that can be rendered Christianity. For where, in these pages, 
is the “scientific indifference” which is so essential to impar- 
tiality ? Where is the evidence that the old beliefs have at any 
time been dismissed from the mind, so as to leave it really 
open to conviction? In what sense can the claims of modern 
skepticism be said to have really been weighed and tested? Is 
it not evident throughout, that the writer goes forward to a pre- 
destined conclusion? Very well, there is no ‘‘scientific indiffer- 
ence.” And we deny that any is needed. We deny the distinc- 


- tion between investigation and defense, which is regarded as so | 
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vital by some ; that is, so far as concerns the temper which is 
required for either process. For this is not indifference in either; 
it is the very opposite of indifference,—fidelity to the truth. To 
give up what is supported by sufficient evidence, in order to 
arrive at truth, is simply to prove oneself incapable of appreciat- 
ing and holding the truth. Hither we are asked to do this, or 
else it is supposed by our opponents that Christianity is held 
at the best only with a conditional sort of faith—true till some 
one proves it untrue; anda Christianity which is held in this 
fashion might just as well not be held at all. Such belief is dis- 
belief. Such assent is denial. Such conviction is pure skepticism. 
The soul has nothing but an interesting hypothesis, when it 
wants the living Christ. Coleridge says in the oft-quoted aphor- 
ism, “He who begins by loving Christianity more than truth, 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Chris- 
tianity, and end in loving himself better than all.” We assent, 
with a single word of comment,—Christianity is truth. 
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ArT. 1V.—THE NEW FAITH OF STRAUSS.* 
By Heyry B. Surry, LL.D., New York. . 


ty 1835 David Friedrich Strauss, then twenty-seven years 
old, and a repetent at the Tiibingen University, published his 
Life of Jesus. In this he gathered together the scattered criti- 
cisms of rationalists and others upon the gospel narratives, 
combined them into a system by the aid of the mythical theory, 
rejected all the prophetic and miraculous elements as visionary 
and unhistorical, and summed up the results in a lifeless por- 
traiture of the man Jesus, and a Hegelian construction of the 
Christian system, as false in fact but true in an ideal or rather 
a pantheistic acceptation. His main critical canon was,—all 
that is supernatural is unhistorical or mythical. Master of a 
clear and trenchant style, penetrating and unsparing in his crit- 
icism, especially of the shifts and subterfuges of the older ra- 
tionalism, helped on by the flood-tide of Hegelianism just then 
sweeping in, his work made a deep impression and aroused a 


* The Old Faith and the New: A Confession by David Friedrich Strauss. 
Authorized Translation from the Sixth Edition, by Mathilde Blind. 
American Edition, two vols. in one. The Translation revised and partly re- 
written, and preceded by an American version of the Author’s ‘‘ Prefatory 
Postscript.” [By J. Fitzgerald.| New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1873. 
Our references, for convenience, are made to this edition. 

Der alte und der neue Glaube. Ein Bekenntniss von D. F. Strauss. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1873. s. 374. 

Ein Nachwort als Vorwort zu den neuen Auflagen seiner Schrift: Der 
alte und der neue Glaube von D. F. Strauss. Bonn: E. Strauss. 1873, s, 47. 

Strauss, l’ancienne et la nouvelle Foi, par A. Vera, Professeur de Philo- 
sophie a l’Université de Naples. Naples: Detken & Rocholl. 1873. p. 362. 

H. Ulrici [Professor zu Halle], Der alte und d. neue Glaube, von D. F. 
Strauss. Reviewed in Fichte and Ulrici’s Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, vol. 
xvi. pp. 286-392. Also separately issued. 

D. F. Strauss’ alte und neue Glaube, und seine literarischen Ergebnisse, 
von Dr. L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, Prof. an der Universitat zu Leiden, und Dr. 
Fr. Nippold, Prof. an der Universitat Bern. Leipzig und Leiden. 1873. 
s. 246. 

Der alte und neue Glaube von Strauss, kritisch gewirdigt von Dr. 
Johannes Huber, Prof. d. Philosophie zu Miinchen. Nordlingen. 1873. s. 
96. Reprinted from the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. ‘ 
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prolonged controversy. Orthodox and rationalists sprang to 
their arms to resist the bold invader. The work was translated 
in England by Marian Evans (“ George Ehot”), and republished 
in this country, but it did not make any great impression upon 
English theology. In Germany it was successfully combatted, 
especially in respect to the “mythical” hypotbesis, and was soon 
superseded by the more advanced and solid thinkers of the 
school of Baur of Tiibingen, which traced back the supernatural 
factors of the Christian system, not.to a popular myth-making 
propensity, but to the gréat social and religious tendencies of 
that fermenting and formative period, full as it was cf conflict- 
ing agencies, and instinct with the germs of a new era in the de- 
velopment of. the human race. . 

For some years Strauss was kept busy with the controversies 
he had kindled, preparing meanwhile his so-called System of 
the Christian Faith (2 vols. 1840-1), in which he applied the 
Hegelian theory of development by antagonisms to the Christian 
doctrines, denying them in the sense of the church, and affirm- 
ing their truth only in a metaphysical or ideal sense, resolving 
in fact the Christian system into an @ priori philosophical scheme 
in the pantheistic sense. In 1839 he was elected professor of 
theology in Zurich, but was kept out of his chair by a popular 
insurrection—though retaining for life half of his salary. He 
was married to a once celebrated actress, Agnese Schebert, and 
divorced. In the revolutionary period of 1848, he failed in an 
attempt to be elected to the noted Frankfort Parliament, which 
died of much talking; but he was chosen to the Diet of Wur- 
temberg, where he surprised his adherents by his strong advo- 
cacy of the conservative side ; and in his very latest work he is 
decidedly monarchical, taking special pains to disparage re- 
publican institutions, especially those of our country. Having iu 
his own conceit resolved the life of Jesus into a myth, and the 
faith of the church into a barren scheme of speculation, he 
betook himself to literary and biographical investigations, 
gaining some esthetic applause, especiaily by a memoir of the 
old German knight, Ulrich von Hutten, and a critique on Vol- 
taire, first read to the Crown Princess of Prussia ; varying these 
historical studies with occasional piquant criticisms upon the 
inconsistencies of the followers of Schleiermacher, and the 
“half-truths” of Schenkel and the rationalistic Protestant League. 
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—contending keenly and justly that they ought to go further 
with him and fare worse. Ten years since, finding himself left 
in the back-ground by the steady progress of the school of 
Baur, he wrote a “Life of Jesus” for the German people, to 
give so far as possible a delineation of what was still left of the 
person of Christ after all this remorseless dissection. In this he 
still holds Christianity to be “a spiritual and moral power that 
rules the earth ;’ that what it has given us “ we cannot do with- 
out, nor can it be lost;” that Jesus stands in the foremost line 
“of those who have given a higher ideal to humanity,” realiz- 
ing in his own person what he taught to others. But still the 
outline is wan and shadowy and the homage faint. In his de- 
clining days,* where preyed upon by a fatal disease, he felt im- 
pelled by the undying “ genius” within him to give another “im- 
pulse to progress,” (pp. 14,15 of his Preface), by writing this 
new Confession, in which he casts aside the associations and re- 
straints of custom and tradition ; honestly renounces all decep- 
tive accommodations ; denies to Jesus any decisive part or place 
in man’s religious and moral life; and concludes that “ a fantas- 
tic fanaticism” is his chief characteristic, so far as we know 
anything about him. This is, indeed, only the logical result of 
his whole life’s work, and it is well to have it plainly put. 

Infidelity sometimes “‘serves the law it seems to violate.” Log- 
ically and ruthlessly carried out, it reveals its inmost nature, 
and sets before the vacillating half-believers just where their 
skepticism tends. A thorough-going and uncompromising athe- 
ism or pantheism may thus unwittingly render essential service 
to the Christian faith. In putting forth its full strength it may 
unyail its essential impotence. Thus this last volume of one of 
the ablest modern antagonists of our faith shows the utmost 
that can be said against it, without reserve or qualification. It 
exhibits the old and the new faith in their sharpest antagonism. 
We see what we must give up if we abandon Christianity, what 
we have left if we accept the new belief. It is, said Strauss, in 
substance, Atheism or Christianity : there is no logical middle 
ground, This is the vital sense of his “Confession.” 

And this is a great point gained in the whole argument. The 
issue is definitely made. Visors and masks are raised. The 
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sentimental semi-infidels are forced to face the storm. Some 
scientific mep, who talk vaguely and plausibly all round the only 
real questions in debate, will be obliged to leave rhetoric and 
use logic, and boldly meet the inevitable consequences of their 
own principles. For Strauss has, at last, no reserves, no con- 
cealments ; he has dared ‘the uttermost.” Vague phrases find 
their clear statements. Unreal compromises are brushed aside 
What others whisper to the coterie, he proclaims from the house 
tops. Those who reject a personal God (he argues), must accept 
a blind and godless evolutionism. It is, with him, God or Dar- 
win: ‘the choice lies only between the miracle—the divine 
Creator—and Darwin” (i. 204). ‘“ Everything or nothing.” 

His work is entitled ‘‘ A Confession,” not in the sense of the 
older confessions, like that of Augustine, depicting the wrestling 
of the soul with the powers of sin and unbelief; nor even like 
unto that of Rousseau—a frank revelation of a struggling natural 
life, beset by temptation ; but an account of the progress of a 
desolating creed, until idealism is merged in materialism, and 
pantheism in atheism. It is not a work of research, or a scien- 
tific criticism ; still less an inspiring revelation of ennobling 
struggles and aspirations ; but rather a dissection of the slow 
and fatal process of spiritual death—of the utter extinction of 
all that philosophers and divines have called spiritual life—the 
life of God in the soul of man. As compared with his previous 
writings, his critics see init a double apostasy—an apostasy 
from his veneration for the man Jesus, involving the loss of an 
ideal for the race ; and a philosophical apostasy from the dizzy 
heights of pantheistic transcendentalism to the earth-born theo- 
ries of modern materialism. While confessing the substance of 
the accusation, he prefers to call his change a progress. In re- 
spect to the person of Jesus, he at last confesses that he formerly 
tried, in a forced and artificial way, to save his semblance as an 
ideal ; but now he sees that this is unnecessary and inconsistent; 
that if his theory and criticism be true, Jesus must have been a 
dreamy, misguided, self-deceived enthusiast or fanatic. And, in 
fact, after one gives up all the gospels, denies prophecy and 
miracles, robs Christ of his sinless humanity, ejects him from 
his central place, and scorns his living personal power—what 
matters it whether or no he still apply to him a few adjectives of 
sentimental adulation.: If he is not the Saviour and-head of the 
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Church, he is the most daring fanatic the world has known. 
Some of Strauss’ keenest thrusts are against those who pay to 
Jesus a merely verbal homage. The accidents are worthless 
when the substance is gone. 


His philosophical apostasy is most fully exposed in the work 
of Prof. Vera, of Naples, an Hegelian of the old right wing—one 
of the very few of that type now left. He covers 362 pages, 
hinting at more to come, with an exposure of this philosophical 
rebellion against the acme of human reason as attained and set 
forth in Hegel’s “Logic” and “Encyclopedia.” He is indignant 
and diffuse, occasionally as eloquent as a philosopher ought to 
be; and though he domes a generation too late to show that 
Hegelianism has solved all riddles and is a finality in human 
speculation, yet he has certainly succeeded in proving that 
Strauss is a one-sided expositor of the great German dialecti- 
cian, and that in his last work he has fallen, like a modern Lu- 
cifer, from the empyrean of pantheism into the slough of the 
most unmitigated modern materialism.* The criticism of Prof. 
Ulrici of Halle, cited at the head of this article, is entirely de- 
voted to an exposure of the philosophical pretensions and con- 
tradictions of Strauss, without any reference to his theological 
dogmas. It is an acute and able examination. He claims that 
the “New Faith” is destitute’ of any tenable philosophical basis. 
“We maintain,” he says, “that Strauss’ new work is nearly equiva- 
lent to an avowal of philosophical bankruptcy on the part of its 
famous author.” (p. 266 of the Philosophische Zeitschrift.) This, 
we think, he fully establishes; and he is a veteran in these con- 
flicts. His profound work, “God and Nature,” contains a thor- 
ough examination and refutation of all the recent materialistic 
and semi-materialistic theories, and is well worthy of being trans- 
lated. There is no volume of equal value, on this debate, in the 
English literature. The short treatise by the distinguished old 
Catholic, Prof. Huber, of Munich (who was associated with Dél- 
linger in producing the far-famed letters on the Vatican Coun- 
cil), is a skilful, popular exhibition and refutation of the main 


* Vera is perhaps the clearest and most enthusiastic interpreter of Hegel outside 
of the Empire. His ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Hegel” gives an intelligi- 
pleand systematic exposition of the system. He has also translated Hegel’s ‘‘Logic,”’ 
his ‘Philosophy of Nature,” and his ‘Philosophy of Spirit.” 
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positions of the “New Faith.” Prof. Rauwenhoff, of Leyden, 
argues from the stand-point of modern Christian liberalism, 
taking the ground that Strauss should have represented that, and 
not the primitive or the orthodox creeds, as containing the es- 
sence of Christianity—a position which Strauss has shown to 
be untenable. The recent literary criticisms on Strauss, from 
all parties, are reported in sum in Prof. Nippold’s essay in the 
same volume. 


But this volume of Strauss is not merely a confession; it is 
also the confession of a “New Faith”—and the word faith is here 
emphatic and significant. In the “Postcript” (p. xxv. of the 
translation, p. 33 of the original), written after the fourth edi- 
tion of his work had appeared, he says: “Its title was purposely 
chosen so as to contrast with the Old Faith, not a new knowl- 
edge, but a New Belief. For in shaping a comprehensive view 
of the whole universe, to be put in the place of the equally com- 
prehensive faith of the church, we cannot rest satisfied with 
what is established by strict induction, but we must also append 
mapy things which, on the basis of such induction, are required 
by thought in the way either of pre-suppositions or of logical con- 
sequences.” This is avery valuable sentence. With “pre-suppo- 
sitions” and ‘‘consequences” much may be done. The system 
which is to succeed Christianity still rests on belief and not on 
scientific demonstrations. And this is a fact, however much 
and conveniently it may be ignored. As the case now stands, 
notwithstanding the confident boasts of some “scientists,” it is 
still one faith against another faith, and not science against faith. 
It is a blind faith in a blind force and an unverified law of evo- 
lution; in contrast with a sublime faith in an absolute, rational, 
conscious Spirit, as the ground and author of the whole finite 
universe. 

Strauss is too clear-headed to elaim that inductive science 
has explained, or can fully explain, the universe. Some scien- 
tific sciolists abroad, and their echoes in this country, pretend 
that the issue is the blind faith of theologians against the ac- 
credited demonstrations of science. But the truth is, that there 
is not an established fact or principle, verified by strict induc- 

tion—by induction held sternly to its clear and narrow method 
—with which any postulate or dogma of the Christian systema 
_ can be shown to be at variance. The real conflict is between 
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the metaphysics and logic of some “ scientists,” and the meta- 
physics and logic of almost all the great thinkers as well as the 
theologians of the human race. All that induction can do, as 
scientific, is to observe phenomena and sequences in nature, and 
put them into convenient generalizations. As soon as it tran- 
scends this narrow sphere and “ feigns hypotheses,” it becomes, 
as induction, illegitimate: its leaders talk metaphysics without 
knowing it, and often without any special vocation. The best 
of them but repeat, in a vague way, the speculations of Zeno 
and Lucretius: some of them are akin to the Buddhists. No 
induction has yet established, nor can it ever do this, the non- 
existence of the supernatural, the impossibility of miracles, or 
any one article of an atheistic creed. There are no facts to 
show that there is no power above nature to which it is subor- 
dinate. Evolution itself, as an absolute law without a God, is ab- 
solutely unverified; and, as an historical fact, it is not proven. 
On the question of the origin and destiny of the universe—on 
the first cause and last end of the successions of being—science, 
like Christianity, still rests in belief, if it has anything to say. 
It can, at the utmost, only put one theory against another, and 
for its own theory it cannot appeal to any induction which has 
yet been made. And no mere inductive philosophy can ever rise 
to the ee of this great argument. 


This work is then the Confession of a New Faith, but it is 
more than this: it is an attempt to combine all the Etene: of 
opposition to Christianity and religion into one system, and it 
indicates the process by which the old is to be transformed into 
the new. This comes out more definitely in the Postscript 
(which is also a preface) than in the body of the “Confession ;” 
and it is one of the most significant points in the whole discus- 
sion, foreshadowing the future. 

Two systems of philosophy, roughly classed as Idealism and 
Materialism, each with a distinctive method, the deductive (or 
speculative) for Idealism, and the inductive for Materialism, have 
always more or less prevailed in the civilized world, and are 
usually regarded as antagonistic, as subversive the one of the 
other. Idealism, with its purely rational ideas or data, when 
exclusive or one-sided, tends to, and is completed in, the pan- 
theistic theory of the universe; and herein Germany has led 
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the way—and this was Strauss’ starting-point in his earlier writ- 
ings. Materialism, beginning with the other pole of being, ex- 
ternal phenomena (including also sensations), and applying the 
strict inductive method, gravitates with equal force toward athe- 
ism, and denies infinite and absolute being. This tendency has 
shown itself chiefly in France and England. The principles of 
the two systems are opposite, their methods different, and they 
have been in constant conflict with each other, united only in 
their conscious opposition (when strictly and exclusively held) 
to the Christian faith—which, as a general rule, has retained 
elements from both the systems, and made use of both methods. 
But in the most recent developments of philosophy, in both 
these schools; there are patent signs of a union between them, 
especially in view of the destructive warfare against Christianity 
which both are waging. Idealism (pantheism) confesses that it 
cannot construct the universe by @ priori ideas, not even with 
the seductive aid of the Hegelian logic. And, on the other hand, 
the most thoughtful scientific men are conceding that beyond 
and above (or within) the phenomena of the senses there is in- 
finite and absolute being (see, for example, Herbert Spencer) ; 
that all forces are modes of one force ; that all that lives shares 
in one life; that all phenomena may and must be evolved out 
of some primal fount of life and being. This tendency of the 
sensational school and of the inductive philosophy is most de- 
finitely expressed in the theory of evolution ; for no evolutionist 
can rest in transient phenomena—he must refer all changes to 
one persistent force, all grades of being to one primitive genus 
—in Platonic phrase the «750s to the yévos. Many evolution- 
ists who started as materialists, do not yet clearly see this drift ; 
but it is the inevitable metaphysics of the theory. In this way 
induction leads on to metaphysics, materialism joins hands with - 
idealism. Slight concessions will bring the two parties together. 
The opposite methods run into each other : the materialist traces 
back his inductions as far as the microscope can reach—and 
discerns beyond, by the very necessity of thought, an illimitable 
force, real though unconscious ; the idealist begins to construct 
his scheme by the deductions of pure reason, but as soon as his 
pate oy ae into the finite, he needs the microscope as well, 
eh boat sin ° pranstige process. Thus both reach to and meet 

e unfathomable, the infinite, the “unknow- 
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able” (why not say the supernatural?) either as substance or 
power, or both in one, inevitably strikes upon and balks their 
vision and their comprehension ; while, at the same time, both 
agree that for all practical aims and needs this world gives us all 
—that the hereafter is an unreal ideal. They equally deny all 
that is supernatural or miraculous—a personal God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, a specific revelation. Christ is to both a 
visionary, not merely a man like other men, but a dreamy en- 
thusiast ; and Christ’s church is the one great obstacle to pro- 
gress and civilization. Christianity has played its part out to 
the final act and we are on the verge of its catastrophe. Chris- 
tian theology, too, say both pantheist and atheist, is wholly un- 
real: it is to take its place with the ancient mythologies. Both 
hold and concede that besides our mundane experience—be- 
yond the track of time on which the race is marching—there is 
for us only an unconscious, non-rational, non-moral force or 
background of being from which all things proceeded by neces- 
sity, to which all things tend irresistibly. They equally main- 
tain that behind us is but an infinite force, void and nameless, 
and before us only an unfathomable abyss; and for us, only this 
world and this life. Why, then, should they not make common 
cause against that Christian faith which fills the past void with 
an Infinite God, and the future darkness with a divine and eter- 
nal kingdom, and makes this world the theatre of the grand 
drama of an Incarnation of Love! 

And the real power of Strauss’ book consists in his insisting 
upon this compact, and showing how it may be carried out. If 
it has any influence it will be in this direction. In assigning his 
reasons for resuming, after a long interval, his theological and 
philosophical polemics, he says (p. x.) that the late “ develop- 
ments of science had put him in a position by bringing together 
the scattered trains of thought, of giving an impulse to progress 
—and also to scandal.” His aim is to combine the results of 
theological criticism “ with those attained especially in the na- 
tural sciences:” The latter have been striving to explain ‘the 
origin of the universe in all its manifoldness, and in all the 
stages of its progress up to man himself, without calling in 
the help of a Creator or the intervention of miracles.” “‘ What 
then becomes of the personal Creator, who is supposed to have 
miraculously called the universe into being, and then the various 
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orders of living things?” ‘“ What becomes of the church, whose 
system of faith is based upon a miraculous beginning, a violent, 
disruption, and a renewed miraculous resumption of the devel- 
opment of the world and of the race ?”* 

Such is the general and common object of both tendencies; 
to be carried out by a scientific union of the two, and by a com- 
bined attack on all the articles of natural religion even, as well 
as on the special doctrines of the Christian faith. The union of 
idealism and materialism for this baleful end is most distinctly 
set forth in § 62, vol. ii., pp. 19, 23, of the translation. (§ 66 of 
the original—for the sections are needlessly altered in the trans- 
lation.) Strauss has been trying to show—as we shall consider 
further on—how motion may be resolved into life, and life into 
sensation, and proceeds thus: 


“Tf any one here finds a distinct and rude materialism, I will just now say 
nothing against it. In fact I have always tacitly regarded the antagonism 
between materialism and idealism (or however the view opposed to material- 
ism may be designated) asa verbal quarrel. Both have their common foe in 
the dualism of that idea of the universe which has ruled the whole Christian 
era, dividing man into body and soul, his existence into time and eternity, 
and setting an eternal Creator over against a created and transient world. 
To this dualism both materialism and idealism are opposed, because they 
strive to derive the totality of phenomena from a single principle, to construct 


* Here and elsewhere we have somewhat altered the translation, which as a 
whole is rather indifferent. It is often constrained, and sometimes indefinite, and 
occasionally wrong. ‘There is little of the grace and point of the original. Leicht- 
geschirtze Schrift (a writing loosely knit) is rendered ‘‘a compendious work” 
(p. iii); Schwindel is fraud (p. xxvii); das Universum is generally given as Cosmos, 
which is hardly adequate ; Strauss calls Christ’sresurrection a ‘ world-historical 
humbug :” itis translated (p. 83) a world-wide deception ; the Sun is called ‘‘he” 
and the Moon ‘‘she,” which is neither German nor English ; derartige Zumuthungen 
becomes ‘‘kinds of claims on their reasoning faculties” (p. 15); Bedenken is given 
as “reflections,” instead of “scruples.” On p. iv, Strauss says that those who 
deny Christ’s divinity ‘‘might still find shelter from the attacks of the old ortho- 
dox inthe party of the Protestanten- Verein” (Schenkel, etc.), but the translation 
reads—‘‘he would secure himself against attack from the side of the orthodox of 
the Protestant League ;” and then puts an innocent query in a note, viz., ‘* What 
then is heterodoxy ?” On p. 168, ‘the cosmic conception of ancient Christianity” 
should read, ‘the Christian conception (or idea) of the universe.” On p. 171 the 
translation runs: ‘The unity of the Allis obviously but.a conclusion deduced from 
analysis ;” the German is, ‘‘Dass das All nur eines ist verstcht sich von selbst, ist nur 
ein analytisches Urtheil,” and should be rendered, ‘‘That the All is only one is 
self-evident, for it is only an analytic judgment.” An “analysis” and an “analytic 
judgment” are two very different things.  Fechter (p. xviii) is a misprint for 
“Fechner.” Why is Renan so often printed Rénan ? 
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the world and life out of one piece: that is, monism is common to both. In 
this, one starts from above, the other from below. Materialism constructs 
the universe out of atoms and atomic forces, Idealism out of ideas | Vorstel- 
lungen—re-presentations] and idealistic forces. But if they would fulfil their 
task, the one must descend from its heights down to the lowest sphere of 
nature, and to this end be controlled by careful observations; the other must 
take into account and solve the highest spiritual and moral problems. . 
Each of these methods, strictly carried out leads over into the other. . 
Hence, I think that both these systems should reserve their weapons for 
that other real and still formidable foe, treating each other, as confederates, 
with respect or at least with courtesy... . The overbearing tone, some- 
times like a schoolmaster, again like an inquisitor, which some philosophers 
like to assume towards the natural sciences, is quite as blamable, and even 
unwise, as is on the other hand the coarse abuse of philosophy with which 
materialists rather amuse than edify us.” 


On the other hand, he claims that scientific men should “not 
relegate metaphysics into the lumber-room with astrology and 
alchemy.” Its ‘““moulting” time is passing away; its “plumage” 
will grow again. Now itis chiefly occupying itself with its own 
history. And the naturalist needs it to instruct him; for “the 
most delicate instruments with which he is now working, the 
concepts of force and matter, essence and manifestation, cause 
and effect, etc., can be accurately shaped only by metaphysics, 
and applied only by logic; and on the ultimate questions about 
beginning and end, limits and the illimitable, purpose and cas- 
ualty in the world, philosophy is indispensable.” The present 
state of scientific investigation, too, exhibits signs of a reaction 
from “the coyness with which it has treated speculation.” The 
“oeneral interest in Darwinism is owing to the infinite perspec- 
tive which it discloses.” “The speculative philosophy of nature 
did indeed embrace a cloud instead of a Juno, and hence brought 
forth no fruit; but the theory of Darwin is the first child of the 
marriage, as yet only secret, between natural science and philos- 
ophy.” And this, as he goes on to show, is because that theory 
will expel from nature all the evidences of design, and all trace 
of the supernatural—leaving only an unconscious development. 

Such is the programme, clearly defined. Idealism and mate- 
rialism (deduction and induction) are to become one;—and to 
become one, we add, by the theory of Evolution. A destructive . 
historical criticism, striving to annihilate Christianity by a denial 
of the supernatural, is to clasp inseparable hands with the nat- 
ural sciences, resting on the same negation. The pantheistic 
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intuition is to be left in the rear, scientific investigation comes 
to the front; evolution connects and combines the two in one 
formidable host; and the common object of their hostility is the 
Christian church. Around and against the very citadel of our 
faith are encamped the two beleaguring armies. Though hith- 
erto opposite and opposed, why not extend their lines and unite? 
Herod and Pilate were once made friends, though before they 
had been at enmity with one another. 

This is the “New Faith” against the “Old.” And the argu- 
ment of the work consists in showing how far, in the present 
state of criticism and science, this result may be said to be at- 
tainable, or at least foreshadowed. It is, in fact, chiefly fore- 
shadowed by lines largely drawn from the speculative imagina- 
tion. For.Strauss has a spirit of divination: when facts fail, 
and gaps yawn, he predicts. Again and again he says to an in- 
credulous generation, “Very well; but others will come who will 
understand them {the new theories], and who will also have un- 
derstood me.” (i1., 19.) He closes his Postscript with the words 
of an exalted self-consciousness: ‘The day will come, as it came 
for the ‘Life of Jesus, when my book shall be understood,— 
only this time I shall not live to see it.” His oracle, unlike the 
Delphic, utters no uncertain sound. If it had been more am- 
biguous, it might have been quite as likely to be fulfilled. 


The general planis carried out in the body of the work by pro- 
posing four questions: 1. “Are we still Christians?” 2. “Have 
we still a Religion?” 3. “What is our Conception of the Uni- 
verse?” 4, “What is our Rule of Life?” 

The “we” here is limited and oracular. It is first of all, he 
says, “a simple I who speaks, apparently occupying a singularly 
isolated position ;’ but he speaks in the name of “a multitude 
who callin question the need of a distinct society like the 
church, by the side of state and the school, of science and art, 
the common property of all.” This “ we,” as appears from sub- 
sequent avowals, does not stand for a society, or in fact for any 
large number of mankind—but only for those who deny God 
and immortality, and think the church to be the greatest foe to 
human progress. It does not stand for scientific men as a class, 
but for some “ scientists ;” not for speculative philosophers as a 
body, but for those of them who would fain construct a universe 
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for themselves. And it is meant to exclude all who have any 
faith in Christianity or even in natural religion. These are the 
“we” represented in the questions; and, as addressed to them, 
the answer cannot be equivocal. His purpose, he adds, is not 
(p. xxxii) “controversy with those who differ, but an under- 
standing with those who agree with us.” He would not disturb 
the “faith of any one.” And yet his book is an attempt to sub- 
vert Christianity and all religion. He innocently expresses his 
surprise and annoyance at the attacks made upon him from so 
many quarters. Such martyrdom is histrionic. 

As compared with his previous writings, the tone of his dis- 
cussions is lowered ; in becoming popular, he is often well-nigh 
frivolous, after the manner of the French infidelity—as if he 
would rival Renan in this field as well as in politics.. It is an 
appeal to the eager ear of the men of the world, rather than to 
the men of thought. Science is popularized for the multitude— 
why not also pantheism and materialism? Among the middle 
and lower classes of Germany there is a growing infidelity, based 
on a practical materialism ; and to them Strauss, the idealist, 
addresses himself in a style adapted to secure their applause. 
He is willing to help on a reckless infidelity by rude thrusts and 
bitter sarcasm. He brings forward no new fruits of scholarly 
investigation ; every objection he urges against Christ and the 
gospels is familiar to students, and has been ably met by the 
Christian apologists of Germany and other lands. There is a 
plausible array of hackneyed difficulties, enforced by a skilled 
rhetoric. He appeals to that class of persons of whom Bishop 
Butler says, “that Christianity is to them not so much as a 
subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered to be 
fictitious.” 

Yet it must be conceded that he reserves his bitterest scorn 
for those half-way believers, those covert infidels, who deny the 
essential doctrines of Christianity and still profess to receive it: 
who deride the supernatural, and, through custom or from in- 
terest, pretend to uphold the faith. “Christian worship,” he says, 
(i, p. 55) “this garment cut out to fit an incarnate God, looks 
slovenly and shapeless when a mere man is invested with its 
ample folds.” If Christ were only a man, “how could he dare 
to use such tremendous words as, ‘I and the Father are one; 
who seeth me seeth the Father also.’ . . . We should lose 
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our faith in the soundness of his reason, if compelled to believe 
that in prayer he reminded God of the glory he had with him 
before the world was.” (i. 56.) In attending the services ofa 
Free Congregation in Berlin he found them “ terribly dry and 
unedifying. I quite thirsted for an allusion to the Biblical le- 
gend or the Christian calendar. . . . After the edifice of the 
church is demolished, to go and give a lecture on the bare, im- 
perfectly leveled site is dismal to a degree that is awful. Hither 
everything or nothing.” (ii. 118.) That is his stern alternative 
—everything or nothing. 


I. ARE WE STILL CHRISTIANS? 


This question is disposed of in less than a hundred pages, by 
exhibiting the main articles of the Christian faith, and the re- 
corded facts of the gospel, in a crude, disjointed and distorted 
form—as these have been represented by their opponents rather 
than by their wise defenders. He knows nothing but objections 
to the faith; hardly in a single instance does he notice the re- 
plies. He first describes the dogmas, following the order of the 
Apostles’ Creed; and any candid historian must say that his rep- 
resentations of them is a travesty. The Trinity is but a mathe- 
matical puzzle—“‘how one can be three and three one;” the nar- 
rative of the creation is to be taken as simply literal; the fall 
involves all of Adam’s posterity—so that none, even of infants, 
except the baptised, can be saved; the atonement is a commer- 
cial transaction, “revolting to every principle of justice,” resting 
on a “barbarous conception,” a “perfect jumble of the crudest 
conceptions;” the Person of Christ “savors of mythology, only 
that Greek incarnations appear to us more felicitously invented 
than this Christian one;* all are damned but a chosen few— 
“the number of the reprobate infinitely exceeds that of the 
elect.” (i. 37.) And so on through many a dreary page. All 
this is in striking contrast with the idealizing of Christian doc- 
trine found in Strauss’ earlier works;* and it is so manifestly 
perverse that we need not dwell upon it. 

Of course it is impossible to go into a detailed reply to. 
Strauss on the Gospels ; but we may say a word as to his general 
method. The Gospels, in their present form, he holds to have 
been written long after the recorded events ; in the case of John, 


* Vera, in his volume on Strauss, §§ 3 to 5, develops this point at length. 
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toward the middle of the second century. In criticising them 
he peremptorily challenges every passage which contains any- 
thing prophetic or anything miraculous: because the superna- 
tural has no existence for a philosophical critic. He does not 
condescend to notice the arguments for the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the documents—that case is no longer sub judice ; 


he settled it in his “ Life of Jesus.’ He claims that there is 
no important fact about Christ, or noteworthy saying ascribed to 
him, of which we can be wholly sure. ‘“ We cannot make sure 


of the sayings and teachings of Christ on any one point, whether 
we have his own words and thoughts, or only such as later times 
find it convenient to ascribe to him.” (i. 66.) “So many and 
such essential facts in the life of Jesus are not established, that 
neither are we clearly cognizant of his aims nor the mode and 
. degree in which he hoped to realize them.” “A being with dis- 
tinct features, capable bf affording a definite conception, is only 
to be found in the Christ of faith and of legend.” (i. 90.) “ Not 
because of what he was, but because of what he was not, .. . 
has he been made the central point of a church, of a worship.” 
(p. XXvi.—vii.) 

And yet, when Strauss would say anything to the discredit of 
Christ, expose his local “ prejudices,” represent him as the “ vic- 
tim of delusions,’ or an “enthusiast,” (i. 92); prove that his 
death took him “by surprise,” (p. 78); depict him as holding 
that he would actually “be enthroned in the clouds of heaven ;” 
and set him forth as no more sinless than other men, (p. xxvii.) 
he appeals to these same untrustworthy gospels as giving suffi- 
cient evidence.* Their testimony against him may be received, 
their testimony for him isinvariably rejected. “ He cannot be,” 
says Strauss, ‘the centre of our religious life, for our knowledge 
of him is too fragmentary ; he cannot be the support of that 
life, for what we do know about him indicates a person of fantas- 
tic fanaticism.” (p. Xxvi.) 

The inevitable results of this arbitrary criticism are most fully 
exhibited in what he says about the Resurrection of Christ. He 
declares (i..82), “that it has not the slightest foundation. Rarely 

* Several ofthese points ,rest in fact chiefly on the Gospel of John, which 
Strauss holds to be the least authentic of allas a biography. Renan, who urges 
like objections, assigned a much higher place to this gospel: and Strauss re- 
proached him for it. 
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has an incredible fact been worse attested, or one so ill-attested 
been more incredible in itself. . . . Taken historically, 7. e. 
comparing the immense effect of this belief with its absolute 
baselessness, the story of the resurrection of Jesus can only be 
called a world-historical humbug.”* Christ’s teachings and in- 
fluence, he adds, would have been all lost but for this “humbug:” 
they “would have been blown away and scattered like solitary 
leaves by the wind, had they not been held together and thus pre- 
served by a superstitious belief in his resurrection.” This “hum- 
bug” was the foundation of the Christian Church! 

The critical method (if so it can be called), by which such re- 
sults are reached, is clogged with fatal defects, even as a method. 
It rests on certain presumptions or unproved postulates, which 
alone gives to it a seeming force; and if applied elsewhere as 
here, it would lead to utter historical skepticism. To all candid. 
and even stringent criticism, as applied in a true historic method, 
no one need object. Criticism has its rights. But it has no 
right, while professing to be impartial, to prejudge and predeter- 
mine the results by its illegitimate assumptions. 

Strauss assumes, and nowhere establishes, the non-existence of 
the supernatural. His undemonstrated major premise is—that 
there is no God, that there cannot be any supernatural agency 
anywhere in the universe: just as Hume’s argument against 
miracles rests on the same silent pre-conception. This pream- 
ble determines the method. It is really valid only for pantheists 
and atheists, also for some deists. It does not rest on science, 
nor is it controlled by testimony : it rests on, it is controlled by, 
disbelief. This negation of belief, and this alone, makes it seem 
destructive. The non-existence of the supernatural—that idol 
of an atheistic generation—makes the whole undermining pro- 
cess an easy work. In fact, there is no need of demolishing a 
building when the foundations are swept away. If there be no 
God, Strauss is right—the whole case is exhausted: all the rest 
is a vain show of argument. If there be a God—then all that is 
supernatural in the Gospels is true, if established by unimpeach- 
able and sufficient historical evidence. A criticism based on a 


‘2 So the original. The translator has seen fit to modify this audacious state- 
ment into the phrase—‘‘a world-wide deception.” Strauss, to show his repugnance 


to the fact, transferred a revolting word from the English; but the English trans- 
lator must needs tone it down. 
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covert atheism is forcible only for atheists. And the pretension 
that only pantheisis and materialists can be impartial—that 
they alone seek the truth for its own sake—that other people 
only have prepossessions and prejudices, is too preposterous to 
need refutation. The impartiality which Strauss extols is simply 
indifference or hostility to all religious belief. 

This criticism, so far as we can now consider it, is especially 
unfair and unsound in its application to two main points: 1. To 
the Christ of history ; 2. To historical Christianity. 

1. In respect to the Christ of history, it is not true, on any rec- 
ognized canon of historical evidence, that “there are,” as Strauss 
asserts, “few historical personages of whom we have such un- 
satisfactory information as of him.” (Preface, p. xxvi.) If true, 
it would certainly be a most “extraordinary result in respect to 
. the only man who has won and kept the love and trust of the 
race for eighteen centuries; and whose personal influence is unpar- 
allelled and greater now than ever before. It is a wild imagina- 
tion, and not a result reached by the ordinary tests of historical 
credibility. In respect to no ancient personage are there so 
many historic documents and so nearly contemporaneous. What 
do we know of Zoroaster and Confucius, of Alexander and 
Cesar, of Solon and Socrates even, compared with the biog- 
raphies of Jesus of Nazareth? Sakhya-Muni (Buddha) is the 
favorite modern rival, set up by modern infidelity in comparison 
with Christ;* as Apollonius of Tyana was the counterpart 
among the ancient heathen opponents of Christianity—and the 
heathen made out a better case than the moderns. The life of 
the founder of Buddhism is vague, fragmentary, and merely tra- 
ditional; his doctrine is indefinite and obscure; but he was a 
pantheist and nihilist—and hence he is glorified as a saint by 
the “new faith.” 

The infidel case against the Christ of history is made out only 
by an arbitary rejection of all the records. When it is assumed 
that all that is wonderful in the gospels must be unhistorical, a 
legend of tradition, and in fact that no testimony can establish 
these facts—such torture may extract the conclusion that we 
‘know almost nothing about Christ; for there is hardly anything 
recorded of him unmixed with a supernatural element. Concede 


* See Strauss, § 23 of translation. 
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the possibility of a divine revelation, and allis simple and clear; 
deny these, and the most wonderful history in the world, the 
most artless and sincere, credited by the race as no other story 
has been, becomes visionary and fantastic—such a mingling 
of wilful delusion and blind credulity and wide-spread collusion 
and fraud as is without parallel and beyond imagination. One 
might as well take out of Dante’s Divine Comedy all the super- 
natural elements, and then declare that epic to be a failure, as 
take from Christ’s life its superhuman characteristics, and draw 
the conclusion that there is hardly a word or deed of his of which 
we are sure. 

The dates of no writings have been so recklessly tampered 
with, on purely subjective grounds, and on mere technicalities 
of evidence, against the general @onsent of historical testimony, 
as have those of the Gospels, and several of Paul’s Epistles. 
But give to this destructive criticism the fullest sweep, bring 
the first three gospels, as we now have them, down to the latter 
part of the first century,* and we have still the Acts of the 
Apostles, four Epistles of Paul which no one doubts (Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians), epistles from Peter and 
James, the Revelation—and some of the Apostolic Fathers: and 
all these testify to all the essential facts and doctrines of our 
faith ; notably, in the case of Paul, to that “ historical hambug” 
on which “ Christianity is built,’ — the Resurrection of its 
Founder.t Nowhere in all ancient testimony can the line be 
drawn between fact and legend, between a genuine early tradi- 
tion and an assumed later accretion of myths; for there is no 
external evidence whatever that the so-called legends and 
myths were of a later date. Blot out remorselessly all the re- 
cords of the first century, and they are all recoverable in the © 


* Even among Baur’s disciples there are significant indications that the day is 
past of wild hypotheses as to the date of the Gospels. The gospel of John, which 
Strauss did not give up until the third edition of his ‘Life of Jesus” appeared, 
and which Baur assigned to the middle of the second century, is said by Keim, in 
his Life of Christ, to be not later than 110 to 115 ; Ewald and Weizsicker date it 
at the close of the first century. Renan still holds to its partial authenticity. The 
first three gospels are assigned to the first century by Késtlin, and even by Volk- 
mar and Hilgenfeld. Holtzman puts them between 70 and 80. Outside of the 
most advanced critics there are still greater concessions. See for example the 


later editions of Meyer’s commentaries ; and such treatises as that of Tischendorf: 
‘“When were our Gospels written ?” ete. 


+ See the admirable book of Westcott on the Gospel of the Resurrection. 
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writings of the Fathers and other witnesses of the second and 
third centuries—as something handed down tothem. And then, 
too, there is the attestation of a history which can never be re- 
versed—the history of the church itself, its undeniable faith in 
the very facts and doctrines which are found in our earliest re- 
cords; its heroism and its marvellous victories; and all confirmed 
by such a cloud of witnesses as is found for no other series of 
facts in human history. And in all and through all are the facts 
of Christ’s life, which became the creed and tradition-of the 
church and gave to it its power. Christianity has a history; 
the infidel theories are essentially unhistoric. Deny the mira- 
cles of Christ’s life, and the miracle of the Church abides. Re- 
solve the history into a myth, and still the fact remains, 
that the idea of a sinless, crucified and risen Saviour has ruled 
the earth and shaped its story. 

Such @ priori criticisms of historical characters and events 
must lead, wherever applied, to historical skepticism. No man 
ean forecast history by mere speculation, nor can he undermine it 
by arbitrary canons, by personal and subjective pre-conceptions. 
Personal skepticism begets historical skepticism. There may be 
hallucinations in a critic as well as in Christ and his apostles 
and the whole Christian church. The real question at issue is 
the reality of the supernatural: admit it, and Strauss’s argu- 
ment is worthless; deny it, and it is superfluous. 

This Straussian critique, however, is not merely a denial of 
the divine element in Christ and his work; it necessarily leads 
to a degradation of the human. Of course any such ideal hu- 
manity as Schleiermacher depicts, and as Strauss once seemed to 
adopt, is denied. Jesus is to him no longer “the great religious 
genius of the race ;” in no sense is he still the consummate flower 
of humanity.* The aureole with which he has been glorified 
by many an infidelis completely dispersed ; modern science has 
disenchanted the race of even this lingering delusion. Goethe 
could say: ‘In the Gospels there is the reflection of a majesty, | 


* In Strauss’ essay on ‘“The Permanent and Transient in Christianity” (the 
forerunner of Theodore Parker’s noted sermon with that title,) he advocates ‘‘ the 
worship of genius as the only worship which remains for the cultivated class of 
our days.” Of Christ he there says: ‘‘As humanity can never exist without reli- 
gion, so it can never exist without Christ. . . . And this Christ, so far as he 
is inseparable from the highest form of religion, is historical and not mythical, an 
individual and not a mere symbol.” 
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radiating from the person of Christ, of so divine a character as 
never elsewhere appeared upon theearth. If Iam asked whether 
it is in my nature to pay him reverential homage, I reply, un- 
doubtedly! I bow before him as the divine revelation of the 
highest principle of morality.” But Strauss consistently denies 
his moral perfection: this “disappeared with supernaturalism, 
and is henceforth to be reckoned only as a delusion” (p. xxvii). 
Even his moral precepts, itis declared, were all -anticipated ; 
many virtues he ignored, while some he could not exemplify (p. 
95). Strauss tests the worth of Christ’s precepts by their bear- 
ing upon commerce and property, civil life and state laws, science 
and the arts, rather than by their relation to the permanent re- 
ligious and spiritual needs of the race. It is even doubtful, he 
says, whether it was “not Paul rather than Jesus” who preached 
a Gospel ‘for the race” (p. 68). ‘We cannot be certain 
whether he did not at the last lose faith in himself and his mis- 
sion” (p. 88). Of his nature we “catch only fitful glimpses” 
(p. 90); he was at the best an ‘‘enthusiast’’ and even “a fanatic.” 
If he were only “a human hero,” and “nursed the expectation” of 
deliverance from the power of death, then in his very crucifixion 
we see that so “enthusiastic an expectation but receives its de- 
serts when it is mocked by miscarriage” (p. 90). And herein 
Strauss is consistent: for there is no middle ground. If Jesus 
be not the incarnation of divinity, he is the most daring enthu- 
siast, deceiving or deceived, the world has known. 

He does not even leave to him that inspiring influence, that 
majestic power, which belongs to the heroes and geniuses 
of the race. * In sucli men there is always an element which can- 
not be deduced—the magic of an august personality. Oreative 
geniuses transform the world. They are impossible until they 
come upon the stage, the unprophesied prophets of the fu- 
ture, who supersede tradition and give an impulse to history. 
But in the mythology of Strauss all the benignant and 
transforming power of Christianity is represented by no real 
hero or sage, but by one who became great “not for what he 
was, but for what he was not.” The greatest epoch in human 
history was evolved from the most delusive and incredible fiction 
which the human imagination ever invented. 

2. In its Relation to Historical Christianity, the critical method 

_ pursued by Strauss is equally unsound and fallacious. It rests, 
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to a large extent, upon a fundamental misconception of the real 
nature of the Christian church, as a part of human history. To 
distort and caricature certain dogmas; to sweep a drag-net 
through the conceits and aberrations of fathers and schoolmen 
and some human creeds ; to set the Scriptures aside and cite 
the very puerilities of doctrinal tradition: all this only shows 
that even the historic creed of Christendom must first be per- 
verted in order that it may be vilified ; but it does not touch the 
living essence of the Christian church. 

For Christianity is not founded in creeds or dogmas. Toa 
certain extent Hume’s sarcasm is true, that “ Christianity is not 
founded in argument.” The facts of our faith antedate its dog- 
mas ; the dogmas do not make, but express, the facts. All the 
human creeds that were ever framed are but partial, fragmentary 
expressions of the great original—reflected and broken lights of 
that one light which lighteth everyman that cometh into the 
world. The living reality is in historic facts, which have shaped 
every syllable of the records and every formula of Christian 
doctrine. 

Christianity—would that we could see and grasp this vital 
point !—Christianity is not a creed, not a dogma, not a system 
of theology, but it is essentially historic fact—a sublime, incar- 
nated, spiritual reality—the most real historic power which, for 
centuries (in its elements from the very beginning), has con- 
trolled the grandest evolution upon the earth—the historic de- 
velopment of the human race. It is as unrivalled and unique 
in human history as is the sacred Person of its head and cen- 
tre; it is, as the faith of the church declares, the living presence 
of that Person in history itself. The Living Christ stands first 
and central, and then his apostles, and then the church, and then 
the simple creed, and then the canon, and then the con- 
flicts, aud then the dogmas, and then the systems of the- 
ology, and so on through the centuries: and in and through 
all a living, spiritual power, comparable only to the life of 
nature. And last of all come they also who say that its 
very substance is found in crude and contradictory dogmas, 
which can be upset by a sneer! And this Christianity, so sub- 
lime as an objective fact, becomes subjectively a renovating 
power—the life of God in the soul of man—the mysterious con- 
sciousness of an unearthly presence in the soul—God in Christ 
reconciling the world uuto himself—the highest form of spirit- 
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ual life—no more dependent upon theories and critics than is 
the health of the body upon the speculations of physiologists 
and pathologists. And this victorious historic faith, and this in- 
ternal spiritual conviction, are no more made in the way which 
such criticism represents than the life of the earth or its evolu- 
tions by the theories of geologists and “scientists.” A state 
cannot be overthrown by refuting the schemes of publicists, for 
the state lives and grows by its own law. And Christianity was 
made by the Maker of history. Those who are constructing 
and reconstructing it, and attempting to demolish it by refuting 
some human theories about it, might about as well claim that 
they can reconstruct and demolish the visible universe by a new 
theory, which refutes the dogmas of all the speculative world- 
builders who have gone before. Vast material forces, guided by 
divine power and wisdom, control the development of the earth ; 
equally vast spiritual forces guide and guard the course of his- 
tory and the destiny of Christianity. A scheme for its demoli- 
tion and reconstruction, drawn up by the new prophets, is quite 
akin to the political pronunciamentos and paper constitutions of 
Communists and Internationals—what the latter are to the state 
the former are to the church. 

The very law of Evolution itself (at Jeast so far as it has been 
at all verified) when applied to human history, might at least 
give as much probability to the further development of Chris- 
tianity as to its extinction. Christianity has undeniably been 
evolved in human history, and has in fact largely organized it. 
It has all the criteria of a development as these are given by 
evolutionists themselves—inward force, natural selection, survi- 
val of the fittest. Who knows its reserve of might? its latent 
possibilities ? The experience of the past would seem to favor the 
confident prediction of greater marvels yet to come. Or if, 
again, evolution may in any case be so far arrested or completed, 
that it can stop, for example, with man as the summit and acme 
of creation (which is taken for granted by Strauss and others), 
then why may it not have reached its height, so far as religion 
1s concerned, in Christianity ? If it may carry on man, substan- 
tially as he is, to a more perfect development, why not the 
Christian system also? Who can set bounds to its indefinite: 
possibilities ? May it not be so applied as to give a rational con- 
viction, that that august Christian faith, which is by commom 
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confession the highest form of religion, may go on conquering 
and to conquer? And even now, while it is abandoned by some 
theorists, dizzied by excess of speculation, and by some “‘scien- 
tists,” blinded by excess of matter—it is planting its churches 
at the ends of the earth. What weapon fashioned against it 
has yet prospered? From what decisive battle field has as yet 
gone up any other cry than that memorable one, so true in fact 
even if of doubtful origin, which went up of old from the defeated, 
despairing and expiring heathendom: ‘Thou hast conquered, 
O Galilean !” 

This Straussian construction of Christian history makes any 
philosophy of history well-nigh impossible—especially as a de- 
velopment or evolution. It not only sacrifices all profounder 
views of history, but it must make the whole religious history of 
mankind—which is the centre of all history, to be a delusion, a 
mockery, ending only in despair. For eighteen centuries, as 
nobody can deny, Christianity has virtually ruled the course of 
empire : and now it is discovered that it was begotten by hallu- 
cinations and sustained by a ‘‘ world-historical humbug.” Not 
only has there been no progress, there has been retrogression. 
The end returns to the unshaped beginning ; the last word left 
us in the pantheism and nibilism of the Buddhist creed. What 
hope for a race, all whose highest aspirations and deepest ex- 
periences are delusions of the imagination! What possible pro- 
gress in the future to those whose whole past has been an insane 
folly! Can a mad-house cure itself? Such a history violates 
every law of progress and even the theory of evolution itself— 
so far as it seeks for reason in the facts, so far as it would fain 
construct a philosophy of history. Strauss contrasts what, by 
a vicious use of the werd, he calls “ the dualism” of Christianity 
with the monism—the one essence—of Buddhism, to the dis- 
credit of the former. By this “ dualism” he only means that in 
the Christian view man has both body and soul, that his exist- 
ence is in both this world and a hereafter, and that the universe 


embraces both a Creator and the creature. This point comes out 


more fully further on; and we need here only say, that without 
some such dualism there can be no movement of being, no pos- 
sible separation between the Infinite All and its finite manifes- 


tations, no history whatever. 
Strauss’ answer, then, to the first question: “ Are we still 
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Christians,” can be only this (i. 107): “If we-would have our 
yea, yea, and our nay, nay, in short, if we would speak as hon- 
est, upright men, we must acknowledge that we are no longer 
Christians.” This is, of course, the answer that must be 
given by an honest and consistent pantheist or materialist. And 
it leads him on to his second question, underlying this first : 


Il. Have we Stitt any RELIGION? 


Logically, this question precedes the first one. For if a man 
has not any religion (as this is usually understood), he of course 
cannot “still be a Christian.” If Strauss had only put his an- 
swer to the second query as a caption to the first, the irrele- 
vancy of the previous discussion would be too apparent. Logi- 
cally, too, his third question comes before both the second and. 
first, viz. ‘“‘What is our idea of the Universe?” for he says, that 
it is pantheistico-materialistic. And any one holding this theory 
cannot of course have any definite religious belief, and still less 
can he be a Christian. So that, as a scientific structure, the 
whole book is disarranged. The plan is subjective, rhetorical, 
and for popular effect. If “we” do not believe in a personal God 
and immortality, if “we” are pantheists and materialists from 
conviction, we cannot say that we have any real religion, nor 
lisp the simplest lessons of the Christian faith. But his object 
is to lead the reader on by degrees from the more common 
forms of unbelief down to its most daring extremes. - And es- 
pecially is it designed to show—first, that some of the grounds 
on which Christianity is rejected (especially its supernatural 
elements) lead right on to a denial of God and eternal life; and 
secondly, that a denial of the latter lands us inevitably in pan- 
theism or materialism, or both in one. The sense of his argu- 
ment is—if Christianity be denied, so must it be with a personal 
God; and if God be denied, we must be godless evolutionists. 
Or, in other words, he says, give up miracles and there need 
be no creator, for creation is the greatest of miracles; give up a 
creator, and all we have left is a development without beginning 
or end. 

His question now is: Have we still any Religion? His answer, 
reduced to its lowest terms, is: We pantheists and materialists. 


can have no religion, excepting a feeling of dependence on the 
universe. 
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His discussion of the origin, nature and reality of re- 
ligion must be confessed to be somewhat immethodical and 
miscellaneous. He knows that Hume was “undoubtedly cor- 
rect” in ascribing its origin not to a “desire for truth” and 
knowledge, but to a “selfish craving for material welfare ;” while 
he tells us on the same page (i. 109) that brutes do not have it, 
any more than they have “what we term reason ;” yet brutes 
undeniably have a craving for material welfare. He adds that the 
“ Epicurean derivation of piety from fear has incontestably a 
great deal of truth in it.” Man, too, first personifies the forces 
of nature. As he advances in culture, his ‘‘moral constitution 
also comes into play” (where does it come from?), and so he 
“tries to protect himself” ‘‘not only against others, but. against 
his own sensuality and weakness as well, by placing, in reserve 
behind the dictates of his conscience a commanding God.” 
(p. 114.) Thus reason and conscience are plausibly slipped in 
as factors; but how about the logic of it? Polytheism, he as- 
sumes, is the primitive form of religion. Among the Greeks it 
“developed a richer life” than monotheism could have done. 
Monotheism came in first among “a wandering clan,” the Jews; 
the idea:of one God gave it concentration and force. (pp. 117, 
118.) The “modern idea of God has two aspects, the Absolute, 
and the Personal;” the former came to us from the Greeks, the 
latter from the Jews;’ and yet he concedes on the same page 
(121) that “the Jew conceived of Jehovah as absolute, so far as 
he had the capacity”! Christianity “intensified the personal 
element;” the more tender the relation comes to be, the more 
personal is it—‘“for a tender relation ean only subsist toward a 
person, at the least a fictitious one.” (p. 122.) But philosophy, 
notably the Copernican astronomy, has “dissolved” this figment 
of personality, siace it leaves no place in the universe for tho 
throne of God, the retinue of angels and the heaven of the 
blessed. (p. 123-4.) The same philosophy has also shown that 
it ig absurd to pray to any superior being. Kant proved that 
prayer can only have a subjective effect; and Strauss says (p. 128), 
it is only “playing a game with one’s self.” Some of the proofs 
of the being of God are next slightly traversed—the argument for 
design being postponed to the next main question; the conceptions 
of God in the recent German speculations are noticed: then follows 
» discourse on immortality, which of course is denied, the argu- 
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ment being concluded with the assertion of Tertullian, quoted 
and misapplied: “Nothing is incorporeal but nothing.” (In the 
translation, incorporeal is given as “immaterial.”) Strauss then 
comes back to the question about the nature of religion—assent- 
ing to Feuerbach’s position that it is engendered by our 
“wishes” (if we did not wish for something we could not be 
pious,) modified by Schleiermacher’s definition of it as “a feel- 

ing of absolute dependence;” and concluding that religion so far- 
from being a high “prerogative” is but a weakness “of man’s 

childhood” —displaced by the growth of knowledge, “as the do- 

main of the Red Indians of North America, which, however 

much we may deplore it, is year after year reduced into con- 

stantly narrowing limits by their white neighbors.” (p.161.) Yet 

religion is not wholly extinct—the feeling of absolute dependence 

on “the all,” “the universe,” abides; but it is a religion which 

“will hardly produce a form of worship or even festivals” (p. 165). 

With an unavailing protest against Schopenhauer’s inference— 

that if this be all—a mere blind submissicn to an unconscious 

and unpitying Power, this universe “is worse than no universe 

at all”—he concludes, in substance, that all that science leaves 

of religion is submission to necessity. 

Three points claim atleast a passing notice—all that our limits 
allow: 1. The Origin of Religion; 2. Its Proofs; 3. Its Nature 
and Destiny. 

1. The Origin of Religion, To ascribe the origin of so universal 
and powerful a sentiment, to fear, with the Epicureans, to a sel- 
fish craving, with Hume, to the personification of natural ob- 
jects, as in ancient mythology, or to unfulfilled “wishes’—is, in 
the first: place, unhistorical, for in all extant beliefs there are found 
other and higher ideas than can be derived from these trivial 
and accidental elements: in the second place, it is unphilo- 
sophical, for it gives no adequate account of the undeniable in- 
fluence of reason and conscience, which, as essential elements of 
human nature, must at least have co-worked in producing the 
highest forms of human life and experience; and, in the third 
place, it is logically fallacious, because in order that fear and 
desire may lead to religion, it is necessary to presuppose in hu- 
man nature some longing for, or anticipation of, a higher than a 
mundane end or object, at least latent in the outward world. 
Brutes have fears and desires, but no religion. 
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Professor Ulrici, in his acute reply to Strauss,* says: “ Not 
fear, but the question about the causes of phenomena, of good 
and evil events, this spontaneous question, springing out of man’s 
own nature, and forced upon him by natural events and the na- 
tural conditions of his life, and which first makes and proclaims 
man to be man—this is also at the same time the direct source 
of religion.” “The rational law of causality, the idea of cause, 
the consciousness of a dependent and conditioned existence, in- 
volve and demand, not only the conception, but the acceptance, 
of a last and highest cause, which is not itself the product of 
any other cause. The very conception of conditioned existence 
is possible only when we distinguish it from its conditions; and 
that which conditions, in and of itself, purely as such, is neces- 
sarily unconditioned.” ‘ Children still personify lifeless objects, 
not from fear, for they personify those which are grateful as well 
as those which kindle aversion:—but because they consider all 
objects that act upon them as living, ensouled, active agents, 
since they know no other causes than those springing from will 
and wish.” 

The origin of such a vast historic power as religion can never 
more be deduced from the inferior tendencies of human nature 
—just because man has higher tendencies. It is like ascribing 
the origin of the state to fear and force, without taking into ac- 
count the inherent need of social organization and moral order. 
If man in distinction from the brutes (as Strauss concedes) has 
reason and conscience—these must, at least, be factors in the 
formation of religious belief, not come after it but enter into it. 
Reason instinctively searches out the ground, origin and connec- 
tions of phenomena: conscience testifies to moral law and a 
moral government. In sinful beings, both reason and conscience 
awaken a sense of guilt, and of the need of expiation; so that 
in all historical religions we find sacrifices as well as worship. 
In these and kindred elements are to be sought the origin of re- 
ligion in human nature ; these alone explain the actual religious 
history of the race. And there still remains the question of a 
primeval revelation. 

2. The Proofs of Religion. These, so far as Strauss considers 
them, comprise chiefly a criticism of the arguments for the Being 
of God, and for the Immortality of the Soul. The evidence de- 


* Philosophische Zeitschrift, as cited above, pp. 290 and following. 
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rived from man’s nature, from the inherent bent of the soul, and 
from the history of belief, are silently passed by. , The usual 
proofs of the divine existence he calls “ old-fashioned scientific 
artillery.” 

The first one he takes up is the so-called “ cosmological argu- 
ment,” resting on the rational idea “that everything must have 
a sufficient cause.” Nothing that we perceive is self-existent ; 
each owes its origin to something else—and so on, until we reach 
and rest in the idea of One Being, unconditioned, uncaused, 
necessary in contrast with all that is contingent—the First 
Cause. To this Strauss replies, that it does not give us a “ per- 
sonal” God, and that it does not give us a cause of the world 
outside of the world. “ If everything in the world has its ground 
in another, and so on, ad infinitum, we do not arrive at the concep- 
tion of a cause, of which the world is an effect, but of a substance, 
the accidents of which are individual existences. We do not at- 
tain to God, but to a universe resting upon itself, ever the same 
in the eternal changes of the phenomenal world” (i. 184). 

We leave for the moment what is said of the divine person- 
ality to track the other point raised. That form of the cosmo- 
logical argument here presented concludes from changing phe- 
nomena to an immutable cause. It is based on the category of 
cause and effect, and not on that of substance and accidents ; 
but Strauss, by a logical subterfuge, substitutes the latter for the 
former. When we ask for the cause of phenomena, it is no an- 
swer to say that the phenomena are accidents, and that the sub- 
stance of these accidents is all the cause they have. The sub- 
stance of a man is quite a different thing from the cause ‘of a 
man’s acts. We ask for a cause only when there is a change in 
time, an event. Still further, the inference of an eternal sub- 
stance is at least as illogical as that of a First Cause—if the lat- 
ter conclusion cannot be drawn neither can the former. Still less 
can it be inferred that this substance reposes on itself and abides 
unchangeable, for if phenomena are the accidents of this sub- 
stance then the substance is changed in the accidents, for the 
accidents are its own. The fact is, that, in the cosmological ar- 
gument, the two categories of cause and effect, and of ground 
and manifestation, are often confounded ; and they ought to be 
kept asunder, since they are essentially unlike. The argument 
itself is strictly only an analysis of the idea of being into neces- 
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sary and contingent, and of the idea of cause into absolute and 
relative. But Strauss’ conclusion virtually denies that the 
idea of cause can be at all applied to the infinite and absolute 
Being, and this is both unproved and unreasonable. 

Ulrici (p. 293) forcibly remarks that “Strauss confounds the no- 
tion of causality with causality asa law of thought. The notion 
of causality may be transferred into that of substance, at least 
with the help of some plausible windings and perversions. But 
this is absolutely impossible with causality as a law of thought. 
This law compels us,whenever there is an event,a change, to assume 
that there is also a cause different from the effect, even in these 
cases where we cannot know the cause. Thecause must be dif- 
Jerent from the effect, otherwise we should not have two things, 
cause and effect, but only one—there would be no cause. In 
virtue of this law of thought we are not able to conceive an in- 
finite series of causes and effects, but we must pre-suppose a cause 
which is not a mere effect of something else, but a pure, last and 
hence unconditional cause, else we should have on/y effects but no 
cause ; but an effect without a cause is inconceivable. ... A 
universe which remains the same in the eternal change of phe- 
nomena is a contradictio in adjecto, for that which changes does 
not remain the same, and a changing manifestation, without an 
essence manifested in it and changing with it, is no manifesta- 
tion but an illusion.” 

Of the other arguments for the being of God, Strauss here 
alludes in passing to that from design, referring all instances of 
design to an unconscious instinct, (as if that very instinct were 
not a part of the problem); deferring, however, the further dis- 
cussion of it to that part of his treatise in which he exhibits the 
bearing upon it of Darwin’s theory of evolution. The moral 
argument is dismissed in a summary way. He holds to no ab- 
solute morality—it is made by man. Kant’s elaborate proof is 
refuted with a sneer. Singularly enough, no notice at all is 
taken of the ontological argument—the profoundest of all, and 
needed to supplement and complete the others. Only by the union 
of the ontological argument with that from design, etc., can we 
arrive at all the elements which enter into the idea of God—es- 
pecially the two factors of absoluteness and personality. The 
ontological argument establishes the necessary existence of an 
absolute and infinite being, who is also cause : the various forms. 
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of the @ posteriori argument prove that that cause must be a 
conscious, rational and moral intelligence—in short, personal. 

But Strauss, while acknowledging that the common “ concep- 
tion of God has two sides, that of the absolute, and that of the 
personal” (i. 121), also advances the hackneyed pantheistic objec- 
tion, that “ personality is a limit” (p. 123), while God of course 
is illimitable. When we endeavor to conceive of “an absolute 
personality, we are merely dealing with an idle phantasy.” (p. 
140.) But wherein lies the contradiction, or even the inconsist- 
ency, of applying the two ideas to the same Being? Surely they 
are not logical contradictories; are they contradictory in fact? 
This can only be shown by defining them with care. The Abso- 
lute is an adjective and not a substantive: it is a predicate of 
pure Being—and means that pure Being is complete in and of 
itself, and absolved from all limitations, and from all conditions 
not contained in itself. Personality is ascribed to pure Being 
considered as spiritual being; and means that such an absolute 
Being is and must be self-conscious, rational and ethical, for 
that is the only idea of spirit that we can possibly frame. What 
contradiction, now, is there in asserting that such a spiritual 
Being may also be absolute, or complete and unconditioned ? 
None whatever. 

The contradiction seems to emerge only when we substitute 
some other idea for that of absoluteness—and especially when 
we attempt to conceive of absolute spirit by a notion or image 
really derived from space considered as illimitable. An ingenious 
German once wrote a pamphlet to prove that space is God. The 
All, or the Infinite, put into the forms of space, may be imaged 
forth as inconsistent with the Personality : but the Infinite viewed 
as spiritual is entirely different. Spirit cannot be defined by 
space—excepting negatively. God is not space-filling in the 
way of extension. God, say the old divines, is not extensive but 
entensive—just because he is pure spirit. 

The same confusion of space with spirit also appears in the © 
kindred popular pantheistic hypothesis, that the Infinite or Ab- 
solute must embrace all that is —even the finite and relative. It 
is true that illimitable space includes all finite extensions. But 
this is not true of any predicate of Spiritual Being. Omnipo-_ 
tence 1s not limited by excluding weakness; nor can Omni- 
science be enlarged by including ignorance; nor is holiness 
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marred by repelling sin instead of embracing it; nor is God 
limited in his being because Satan is not identified with his very 
essence. ‘To confound spirit with space, to define the absolute 
by spatial forms alone, is to annul rational distinctions. It is a 
metaBaos es aro yévos, 

Strauss also denies immortality as well as a personal God; 
and in this is consistent. He long ago declared that a belief in 
immortality was “the last enemy” which speculative philosophy 
had to overcome. In his last work he adduces only the most 
common objections; dismissing the subject (ii. 214) with the re- 
mark, that “he who cannot help himself in this matter is beyond 
help, is not ripe for our stand-point.”” We need not, and cannot 
now, follow him in the reflections that conduct him to his deso- 
late conclusion. Only, we may perhapsask, how, as a consis- 
tent evolutionist, he can so confidentiy deny immortality? Who 
knows all that may be latent in this illimitable process, which 
has neither beginning nor end, whose purposes are all blind, 
whose aims are unfathomable, whose possibilities are exhaust- 
less? Why may not the race be further developed? Why must 
“the diapason close full” in man upon this earth? Why may 
there not be a disenthralled and. spiritualized humanity? With 
the evolutionists formula of—‘“the slightest changes and the 
longest periods’ —very much may be imagined. If man can be 
produced from an ape, and an ape from a clam (ascidian), and 
a clam from a non-descript, low-lived Bathybius,—a soul from 
the soulless, and life from the lifeless,—why may not man him- 
self be further developed into a higher form of spiritual life? 
Because, says Strauss, “Notbing is incorporeal but nothing.” 
But Paul replies, “There is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body.” 

‘“‘What if earth be like to heaven, 


And things therein be each to other like 
More than on earth is thought !” 


3. The Nature or Essence of Religion. Religion always and 
everywhere denotes some relation, real or supposed, between the 
world and what is thought to be above the world ; between man- 
kind and some superior being or beings; in the most general 
terms, between man and the world as relative and finite, and the 
ground or cause of the world as absolute and infinite. The uni- 
verse of being is necessarily conceived, in the last analysis, as 
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embracing both the infinite and the finite, the absolute and the 
relative ; and all religion is, and must be, found in a conscious 
relation, on man’s part, between these two poles of being. No 
analysis can get beyond these factors; a final analysis must 
comprise these factors. And this analysis rests upon and re- 
veals a difference, a contrast, between the Infinite and the 
finite, between God and man. What is common to them is the 
pure idea of being—both together make up the universe of 
being; but, as compared with each other, the Infinite and finite, 
God and the creature, must be conceived of and defined by to- 
tally different predicates—z. g. the absclute and relative, the il- 
limitable and the limited, the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
etc. Though different, they are yet related to each other, and 
necessarily so. Man’s consciousness or knowledge of this rela- 
tion is expressed in religious reverence, love and worship— 
herein in his religion. And thus religion always implies an es- 
sential difference between its object and its subject—between 
God and the creature. As soon as the two are identified, are 
viewed as only one in substance or essence, all real difference 
vanishes and religion becomes impossible. 

Strauss’ conception, now, of the nature of religion, is based on 
the monistic or pantheistic assumption about the universe — 
that the Infinite and finite are but one in essence—that their es- 
sential difference is an illusion. He cursorily reviews the opin- 
ions of recent German philosophers (pp. 135-147), disparaging 
Kant’s rigid monotheism, calling Fichte and Schelling “mystics” 
and unscientific, because both of them in their latest works dis- 
avowed some of the pantheistic tendencies of their youthful 
speculations, and finding that even Hegel “ bequeathed a riddle 
‘to his expounders and a subterfuge to his adherents” (p. 137), 
because he defined the aboriginal substance as “ subject’ or 
spirit’ —thus leaving room for “ the idea of personality.” None 
of these, he thinks, attained to the true conception. In 
Schleiermacher’s reduction of religion to a “feeling of absolute 
dependence,” coupled with Feuerbach’s derivation of it from 
man’s “wishes” (p. 155), he finds the needful factors : “what man 
would be but is not, what he would have but knows not how to 
get—this creates for him his God.” Not in “ dependence” alono, 
but also in “the need of acting against it and vindicating his 
~own freedom” do we detect the true nature of religion. That 
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is, says Ulrici, he derives it “from two diametrically opposite 
sources,” 

“ Our religion,” adds Strauss, “is no longer that of our fath- 
ers ""—a belief in the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. It is “a knowledge of the world”—of “the All, the 
Universe.” In this world we find a constant proceeding of “ the 
higher from the lower, of the refined from the rude.” “We 
regard the universe as the source of all that is rational and 
good.” And yet with a difference! ‘ We can no longer view 
the world as the work of an absolutely rational and good person- 
ality, but as the laboratory of the rational and good. It is not 
planned by the highest reason but wnto the highest reason. And 
we ‘ must’ concede, too, that what is in the effect is also in the 
cause—what comes out must have beenin. But itis only owing 
to the limitation of our human conceptions that we make such 
distinctions, for the universe is both cause and effect, both ex- 
ternal and internal, at once and together” (p. 163). 

This last statement touches the vital point and tests the whole 
matter; for if we know that the universe is at once both cause 
and effect, both internal and external, or, in other words, both 
infinite and finite, so that there is no real difference between 
them, why is it that we “must” distinguish between cause and 
-effect as really different? Our knowledge of the identity would 
be the dominant idea and forbid such a conclusion. On the 
-other hand, if we “‘must”’ distinguish between cause and effect, 
how can we ever come to know that this is due to “ the limita- 
tion of our faculties,” and that “in the universe” they are iden- 
tified and confounded? If this argument does not establish the 
identity of being, it does illustrate the identification of contra- 
dictions—well-nigh of logical contradictories. If the assump- 
tion of the identity of cause and effect be valid, then we cannot 
really in thought distinguish them ; if we cannot really distin- 
cuish between cause and effect we can never more prove that 
there is absolute being as well as phenomena; while, if we 

“must” distinguish between them, it follows that, if this would 
“be the laboratory of what is rational and good,” it must have 
been “the work of a wise and good cause ;’ that if it be “planned 
“unto the highest reason,” it must have been planned by the 


_ highest reason. 
Strauss, in the later editions of his work, thus goes on: “We 
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stand here at the limits of our knowledge ; we gaze into an 
abyss we can no farther fathom. But this much at least is cer- 
tain—that the personal image which there meets our gaze is but 
a reflection of the wondeuie spectator himself.” ‘Even the 
conception of the Absolute to which our modern philosophy is 
so partial, easily tends again to assume some kind of personality. 
We, in consequence, prefer the designation of the All or the 
Universe: not overlooking, however, that this again runs the 
danger of leading us to think of the sum-total of phenomena, in- 
stead of the one essence of forces and laws which manifest and 
fulfil themselves. But we would rather say too little than too 
much.” 

Beyond “ the lowest depths” which German speculation has 
hitherto reached there is, it seems, a lower deep—and in that 
abyss a deeper contradiction. ‘“The personal image which there 
meets our gazeisbuta reflection of ourselves.’ But isitan “im- 
age” that the believer gazes on? Is it not rather an Infinite and 
Perfect Being—the Absolute Spirit? We are the “image” and 
there is the reality ; the two are as different as the Infinite and 
finite—and we know that they areso. But this abyss of being, 
adds Strauss, is not fitly called “the Absolute ””»—for to that 
term an association of “ personality” still clings; it is better to 
eall it “the All or the Universe.” Schelling, in his earlier pan- 
theistic stage, defined it as the “identity” of being; Fichte as 
“the moral order ;’ Hegel as “spirit,” not substance, and “spirit 
as subject.” But all these designations are inadequate to the 
needs of the new faith ; it goes deeper still, and ‘the Universe’”’ 
is the last abyss. Religion in the last analysis is only a feeling of 
dependence on the Universe. Even here, however, thereis “a 
danger”—for we must “ not think of the sum-total of phenom-_ 
ena,’ but “of the one essence of forces and laws which manifest 
and fulfil themselves.” This one essence is the Universe. 

We have not the German original of this passage, which is 
not in the fourth edition; and the English translation in which 
it appears is from the sixth. But presuming it to be correct we 
have here a wonderful phase of this dizzy speculation. ‘The 
All” in which we rest, it is implied, is “not the sum-total of, 
phenomena,” but “the one essence of forces and laws mani- 
fested” in these phenomena. ‘That is, in fine, by Strauss’ 
own concession, “the All” to which he comes is not the All of 


”? 
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being. The Universe to which we bow does not include'the uni- 
versality of beings; the “sum-total of phenomena” is “not to be 
thought of,” but only the “one essence of laws and forces.” That 
is, in the ultimate “ Universe” on which we depend, the essence 
is to be distinguished from the “ sum-total of the phenomena ;” 
and only in this essence can we find the supreme reality, 

Strauss here seems to come into contradiction with the 
whole method of argument he has been employing against 
the theists ; and to insist upon a distinction which favors the 
theistic rather than the pantheistic view, viz., that the ultimate 
essence is one thing and the phenomena another, and that the 
two are not to be identified or confounded. 

For, he has been all along arguing that religion is a sense of 
dependence on the All, the Universe. This All, this Universe, 
now, what is it?) How much does it embrace? Only three an- 
swers seem possible: 1. The Universe is “ the sum-total of all 
phenomena’ ’—. e. it is all finite phenomena infinitely extended, 
without beginning orend. 2. The Universe is one essence or 
substance, including both the Infinite and finite, the absolute 
and relative, the illimitable and the limited, the eternal and the 
temporal, cause and effect, etc., all in one. This allows a phe- 
nomenal difference, while it asserts an ultimate identity of these 
opposites. 3. It may also be said, that though the Universe 
comprises both the Infinite and finite, the absolute and relative, 
yet these are not identical ; so that the Infinite is the ground, 
source, cause of the finite; and they are one, not in essence, but 
simply as parts of the universe. This is the theistic view. 

The first of these views is the materialistic; it denies the 
reality of the Infinite ; the Infinite is simply the indefinite—it is 
made up by the aggregation of finites. This Strauss and all 
pantheists must deny. The second is the proper pantheistic 
view—the one Strauss has been advocating all along against 
theism ; and, according to it, the Infinite and finite, essence 
and phenomena, cause and effect, must be identified in ultimate 
Being ; so that religion can only be a sense of dependence on 
the Infinite as including the finite, on the essence as comprising 
the phenomena. But this Strauss seems to deny when he says, 
that we must not think of the “ sum-total of phenomena” but 
of the “one essence.” In striving to avoid the absurdity of 
putting all shifting phenomena into the absolute, and thus over- 

. 19 
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whelming it with contradictions, he is compelled, on the one 
hand, to the absurdity of implying that the Universe does not 
necessarily include the finite as well as the Infinite, and is there- 
fore not all-embracing ; and, on the other hand, to a conception 
as to the difference between essence and phenomena, which gives 
to the theist one of his sharpest weapons against the pantheistic 
theory of the ultimate identity of all being. Thus the monotony 
of his cheerless abyss is disturbed by a contradiction. 

And in this abyss is the very substance of the New Faith— 
the combined creed of pantheists and materialists as to the es- 
sence of Religion. All past belief is a delusion; the only abiding 
religion is a blind submission to a blind Necessity—a feeling of 
absolute dependence on an unfathomable abyss of being, into 
which no ray of light ever penetrated. Welcome, then, the 
Buddhist Nirvana or the materialistic annihilation. Schopen- 
hauer would seem to be right: the universe is one grand mis- 
take, better had it never existed ; pessimism is our last refuge ; 
this is “ the worst conceivable universe.” 

But Strauss again appears inconsistent, and says that the 
pessimists are ‘melancholy-mad,” and involved in “ glaring 
contradictions,” and he tries to dislodge them by applying an old 
sophism, viz, “If the world is something which had better not 
have existed, then too the thought of a philosopher, as forming 
part of this Universe, is a thought which had better not have 
been thought. The pessimist philosopher fails to perceive how 
he, above all, thus declares that his own thought, viz., that the 
world is bad—must be a bad thought; but if the thought which 
declares the world to be bad is a bad thought, then it follows 
naturally that the world is good.” (p.167.) Yes, until the pes- 
simist with his relentless logic pursues him still further by say- 
ing— your conclusion, that the world is good, is also itself a part 
of the same bad world (which is your major premise), and it is 
therefore a bad conclusion. So that, after all, the world is as 
bad as it can be, and is none the better for your short logic. 


The sum of Strauss’ “Confession” thus far then is this: In his 
criticism and argument he assumes his conclusion from the very 
start, viz., the truth of the pantheistico-materialistic theory of 
the universe, negatively stated,—that there is no supernatural, 
no God above the world, no immortality beyond this life. This 
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assumption pervades, and, of course, being unproved, vitiates 
the whole process. With this determined pre-conception he 
easily shows that the gospels are mythical, that Christ is an en- 
thusiast and a fanatic, and that all religions are superstitions : 
but the proof is formal ani not substantial; the process is not 
a construction but a destruction, pulling down the structure and 
leaving a wreck anda chaos. The real life of our Lord is de- 
nied in the assumption ; and all the rest is like the dissection 
of the dead, which may be scientific, but leaves only disintegra- 
tion and decay. The One Perfect Man is robbed even of his 
human excellence. the one costly pearl of human history is 
rudely crushed, and its dust mingled with the undistinguishable 
clods of earth. Of the Person of Christ, in which even Hegel found 
the centre and turning-point of man’s whole history, there re- 
mains only an unsubstantial image, his visage marred more 
than any man, and his face more than the sons of men, And 
all religion too, by the same destructive process, is undermined 
and denied: its fanes and temples, reared in grandeur by every 
race and every generation,are depicted as the products of delusion, 
the strongholds of. superstition, the citadels of the foes of civi- 
lization, and they must all be razed to the ground. Not evena 
vague belief in a benign supernal power, not even a vestige of 
the inspiring hope of eternal life, can be absolved from the com- 
mon fate. And logically, too. For if there be no supernatural, 
then, argues our unflinching materialist, there cannot be any 
miracle; if no miracle, then no Christ, if no Christ no church, 
And not this alone: for if there be no miracle, then no creation, 
for that is the most stupendous of miracles: if no creation, no 
personal God or Creator, and no hereafter. Outside of the 
world, above the world, all is naught. And in the world ueces- 
sity and chance, under the name of evolution, rule in all and 
through all, and leave us infatuated with fate, and gazing into 
the unfathomable depths of an abyss. And this is the upshot 
and essence of the new faith. 

In working out tbis comforting belief, Strauss, in striving 
to combine his former pantheism and his new-fledged material- 
ism into one scheme for the edification of posterity, outbids 
most other pantheists and materialists (as becomes a progressive 

reformer); for he out-Hegels Hegel and out-Darwins Darwin. 
Hegel left “spirit,” and “spirit as subject,” as the essence of 
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the Absolute ; Strauss substitutes “the All or the Universe.” 
Darwin allowed three or four germs and a creator to start the 
series of evolution; Strauss thinks them needless, and besides, 
he says, they virtually upset the theory ; in which he is right. 
Dubois Reymond cannot see how a sensation can be produced 
by mechanical laws ; but Strauss says it must be ; and though 
we have not yet seen it done, somebody will see it, or do it, by 
and bye. It may be doubted whether many scientific men will 
be willing in such a bold way to supplement their physics by 
these pantheistic metaphysics. They are usually hard-headed 
and sharp-eyed men, who see what they do see and know it, 
and know very little of such a Universe as that of Strauss, which 
abides unchanged though it is ever changing, which ever rests 
and neyer remains at rest,and which is in itself both cause and 
effect, substance and accidents, in one, and at the same time. 
When it comes to making transitions and filling up gaps, most 
scientific men hesitate where they have no facts to go on; but 
not so a genuine @ priori pantheistic German reconstructionist ; 
he is most bold where they are most modest; the fewer his 
facts, the wider his generalizations; and when the facts give 
clean out, he has the field all to himself, with the very largest 
liberty for his @ priorz transcendental reconstruction of the Uni- 
verse. 

The character of a Belief, especially of Religious Belief, is 
largely determined by the nature of its object; and, as is its 
character, so in the long run will be its influence. What, then, 
must be the inevitable character and influence of this New Be- 
lief, which is to supplant Christianity and all existing religions? 
Its ultimate object is a blind, unconscious Force, without vision, 
without reason, without righteousness, without will, without 
love ; producing all, foreseeing none ; moving by a necessity 
which is but another name for chance, and by a chance which is 
but another name for necessity—for a blind necessity is a neces- 
sity loaded with caprice. In “this enormous machine of the 
universe,” says Strauss, (ii. 213) “amid the incessant whirl and 
hiss of its jagged iron wheels, amid the deafening crash of its 
ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midst of this terrific 
commotion, man finds himself placed helpless and defenceless, 
not secure for a moment that on some unforeseen motion a 
wheel may not seize and rend him or a hammer crush kim to 
powder. This feeling of being abandoned to fate is at first 
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really horrible. But of what avail to delude ourselves about it? 
Our wish cannot remake the world, and our understanding shows 
us that it is in fact such a machine.” And the only consolation 
he can suggest is, that we should get accustomed to feeling re- 
signed and happy. 

Such, then, according to the New Faith, is wisdom, and here 
is the place of understanding. The abyss saith, Itisin me. It 
is in that awful depth, in those Blind Forces. And this is the 
substance of that “rational” belief, the last and highest product 
of “scientific thought,” which is to reform and supersede that 
effete superstition, called Christianity. An unconscious Uni- 
verse instead of the Father of all; Fate instead of Providence; 
a sheer submission to destiny instead of love to a holy and wise 
and loving God ; the laws of nature instead of the law of right- 
eousness ; self-reliance instead of pardon and trust ; the law of 
evolution instead of an Incarnate Redeemer; and in place of 
immortality utter oblivion. All religion, all morality must be 
refashioned ; for all ideas of reason, yea, and reason itself, all 
ethical precepts, yea, and conscience itself, can have no absolute 
and permanent worth ; since they are but evanescent and neces- 
sary products of that o’ermastering Force, which is above all, 
and through all, and in all. And as no man can grasp its na- 
ture,"so no man can foresee what may or may not be yet evolved 
out of the recesses of its unfathomable, unconscious and irra- 
tional being. 

A generation drugged with such a fell delusion will change the 
face of the earth. Especially in our own country, where ma- 
terial prosperity is so rife and seductive, and material necessi- 
ties are so urgent and constant—if to these be’ added the con- 
centration and impetus of ascientific and aggressive materialism, 
and our whole theory of life be transmuted by its incantations 
—no imagination can forecast its perils and no wisdom curb its 
riotous excesses. For nothing will be sacred to it; there is no 
hallowed word it will not scoffingly transform ; there is no in- 
stitution of church or state it will not destroy and reshape ; the 
only Jaw it knows is the tyrant’s maxim, that might makes 
right. Neither strength nor beauty can be in its sanctuary. Let 
the race be thoroughly taught in this new creed, blinded to the 
supreme light of reason and the imperative obligations of con- 
science, indifferent to God and to eternal life, and it will be 
ready to perish. ‘Lo the most cultured, life will be only a nar- 
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row realism ; for the mass of mankind there is left chiefly a 
fierce struggle for wealth and power and pleasure, with the sur- 
vival of the strongest. And this New Faith is, after all, but a 
revival of the oldest form of the most degrading unbelief; it. 
cuts off the wings of the soul, drags it down to earth, and ex- 
torts from it the reluctant and despairing confession, that all 
that is left it is a dogged purpose to submit to annihilation, as 
do the beasts that perish. If a brute could become conscious, 
it could not have any less religion. 

But all history and analogy show, that there is a vis medica- 
trix in human nature itself. In a great crisis there is a great 
reaction. One extreme often evokes its opposite. The height. 
of materialism rallies the reserved spiritual forces. There is in 
man a spiritual consciousness as well as a natural consciousness. 
Reason and conscience—whatever may be the theory as to their 
origin, are now essential elements of human nature; and few 
will deny that religion is also. If there be, as Plato taught, any 
real vision of eternal ideas ; if there be, as all history testifies, 
any sense of areality above the shifting phenomena of the 
senses ; until man’s deepest convictions about righteousness, 
end sin, and the need of forgiveness, and his faith in God and 
immortality can be rooted out; these undying instincts of bu-- 
manity will assert their rightful supremacy, and cry out for some 
Divine Deliverer, as did the race of old in the catastrophe of an 
expiring heathendom, when it had been first stupefied and then 
maddened by the same awful theory of the Universe, from which 
it was delivered only by the triumphs of Christianity. For the. 
very idea of Gad, and above all his love and worship, impress 
upon man the profound belief, that though born of earth he is 
the offspring of the skies—the earth-born child of a heavenly 
Father. 7 


We must defer a discussion of the other two questions of the 
“New Faith.” “As to the two already examined ; “ Are we still 
Christians?” and, “ Have we still any Religion ?”—if we may 
take them as addressed to modern civilized society as a whole, 
and not merely to an exceptional class of unbelievers—the an- 
swer still would be: “Our yea, too, is yea, and our nay nay, when 
we humbly and reverently declare, that the belief in God the 
Father, and in his only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, is to-day 
the profoundest belief of the human soul.” 
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Axt. V.—CATHOLIC TOLERATION IN THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND. 


By Rey. Grirrita H. Humpurey, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MaRYLAND was originally a part of the Colony of Virginia. 
For reasons that we need not at present stop to discuss, the Vir- 
ginia patents were revoked, so that the territory was left at the 
disposal of the king. About the year 1632, Sir George Calvert, 
more generally known as the first Lord Baltimore, obtained a 
charter for the section of country bounded by “the ocean, the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, the meridian of the western fountain 
of the Potomac, the river itself from its source to its mouth, and 
a line drawn due east from Watkins’ Point to the Atlantic.’”* 
This new Province was named Maryland in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Henry IV. of France, and wife of Charles 
L., at that time king of England. When America was subject 
to Great Britain there were.three forms of Colonial Government 
—the Charter, the Provincial and the Proprietary. Suffice it to 
say that the Proprietary Government was that under which 
Maryland was organized. This constituted Lord Baltimore ab- 
solute monarch of the territory, limited only by his allegiance 
to the king and by the terms of his charter. He possessed the 
sovereign power of appointing governors, convening and organ- 
izing legislatures, and nominating all subordinate officers. In 
short, he was the absolute ruler of the Province. 

Lord Baltimore was a generous man. He freely spent his own 
private resources to promote the temporal welfare of his sub- 
jects; exerted himself to secure for them perpetual exemption 
from English taxation ; did his utmost to defend them against 
the imposition of bigots and the violence of insurgents; and 
granted to the people a voice in the affairs of Government. But 
more excellent than all this was the religious toleration which 
he granted and established in his colony. He guaranteed lib- 
erty of conscience to all, and recognized the equal rights of every 
religious sect. The Governor was put under a solemn oath that 
“he would not by himself, or any other, directly or indirectly, 
trouble, molest, or discountenance any person professing to be- 
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lieve in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion.”* Thus Mary- 
jand became an asylum for the persecuted in those intolerant 
times. Catholics and Protestants of all nationalities—Spaniards, 
French; Swedes, Dutch, Irish, English, Scotch, Welsh, and many 
others t—here found a shelter together from the oppression of 
their respective persecutors. 

But we have anticipated ourselves. Before the charter had 
been finally adjusted, and passed the great seal, Lord Baltimore 
died. Happily, his son, Cecil Calvert, inherited not only the for- 
tune, but also the ability and the disposition of his father, so 
that the work which had been so nobly begun was not less nobly 
carried on. At present we shall have to do chiefly with Sir 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, because to him is due 
the honor of laying the foundation on which his son only erected 
the superstructure. 

It is well known that Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic. 
Of this fact Catholics may justly feel proud. Against this pride 
we say nothing. But an inference is often drawn from his char- 
acter and policy to which we feel compelled to demur. The 
credit for toleration which was due Lord Baltimore as an individual 
as claimed for the church of which he was a member. We hold that 
no credit whatever is due to the Catholic Church for the tolera- 
tion of this-noblest of her sons. Catholicism had nothing to do 
with the political organization which he planted and the religious 
moderation which he promoted. Such a claim is neither sup- 
ported by history nor sanctioned by reason. We will adduce a 
few considerations and facts which go to establish our position. 

1. This toleration, in its legal, reliable form, did not originate 
with Lord Baltimore. The authoritative grantor of the patent 
was Charles I. of England.t It was he that made toleration a 
reality, and a certainty, by making it one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the charter. That the Euglish monarch was the codér- 
dinate, if not the prime mover in this moderation is evident 
from the fact that the original charter secured protection for 
Episcopalians and Catholics only.|_ This charter bears the very 
image of Charles I. He granted toleration to Catholics for the 
sake of his wife, and to Episcopalians for his own sake, while 
his significant silence concerning other sects betrays his deep- 
HOES Uendan painst dhe dhteebyiainabebay ane ans danas 
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dents. A general toleration was an after-thought in the Colony, 
asubsequent development; after it had virtually become inde- 
pendent of the British crown.* It cannot be said that at first 
Catholics showed more moderation than the Anglicans. Both 
entered the new province with equal religious rights, by the very 
terms of the charter. Episcopalian influence, at home and 
abroad, at the royal court certainly deserves a share of the credit 
for the universal toleration and protection subsequently granted 
by the popular Assembly. And after Charles had been be- 
headed, the Maryland colonists found a hearty endorser of their 
cherisbed principles in that rigidest, sincerest and mightiest of 
English Protestants, Oliver Cromwell. It was his desire that the 
different religious sects in the Western world should be planted 
and be permitted to grow in the wilderness together, “like the 
cedar, and the myrtle, and the olive-tree.”’+ 

Thus it was an English monarch that first gave tangible and 
solid existence to this toleration. This monarch was not a 
Catholic but a Protestant. The Protector—another thorough 
Protestant—befriended the Maryland colonists until his death. 
Hence Catholicism was in nowise the source nor the stay of re- 
ligious toleration in the province of Maryland. 

2. The birth, education and experience of Lord Baltimore 
will still further confirm our position. Where did he imbibe his 
tolerant spirit ? Was it under Romish influences? Not at all. 
He was born of Protestant parents, in good old Protestant 
Yorkshire, and educated at the stanch Protestant University of 
Oxford.t Born to fortune, he had the means to travel exten- 
sively, so that his mind was enlarged. Having influential friends, 
he was invested with honorable titles and honorable positions. 
His heart was ennobled, and his views of things expanded by 
his experience as Secretary of State, and as member of Parlia- 
ment from his native shire. 

He was an intense lover of peace, and quite asintense a hater 
of’ strife. His was an age remarkable for its religious contro- 
versies and sectarian intolerance. He fled from the din of dis- 
putings and the vexation of divisions. and sub-divisions among 
Protestants into the quieter bosom of the Roman Catholic 
' Church. Henceforth he lived and finally died within her pale. 
But no one claims that Lord Baltimore underwent a radical 
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change of nature on his entrance into the Catholic Charch. He 
only avowed his acceptance—perhaps we should say tolerance— 
of a few peculiar forms. The man retained his identity intact: 
his avowal of belief in transubstantiation did not transubstan- 
tiate his character. Was he benevolent, generous and tolerant ? 
He was so many years before he fled to the embrace of the Ro- 
mish Chureh. Certainly, then, Catholicism can lay no just claim 
to toleration, merely because one of her proselytes was tolerant. 
He came to possess that disposition independently of her influ- 
ence. He bore that spirit to her altar from the hearth-stone of 
his Protestant parents and his early Protestant associations. 
The Catholic Church got him as Protestant influence had made 
him. 

3. This claim of the Catholic Church proves too much. The 
form of its syllogism is this : Lord Baltimore was tolerant ; Lord 
Baltimore was a Catholic ; therefore Catholicism was tolerant in 
the State of Maryland in Colonial times. If we apply this mode 
of reasoning to other personages in American history, its absur- 
dity will become apparent at once: nor will any one be more 
anxious to renounce it than the very persous who are so persist- 
ent in applying it to Sir George Calvert. If we adopt this mode 
of reasoning, we can prove that the Catholic Church p)undered 
and butchered the Mexicans, on the ground that Cortes was a 
Catholic, and that the Dred Scott decision in favor of slave- 
holders and slavery was the decision of the Church of Rome, be- 
cause Chief Justice Taney was a devout Romanist. 

Suppose we apply this principle to other matters. What 
would be thought of the man that would contend that Episcopa- 
lianism or Presbyterianism is preéminently loyal and patrictic, 
because some eminent statesmen have adopted or leaned to them ? 
What would be said of arguing that infidelity is distinguished 
for its attachment to Republican principles, because Thomas 
Paine wrote so ably in favor of separation from Great Britain ? 
Who is persuaded that the Indians, as a race, are a tender- 
hearted people, even if Pocahontas did interpose to save the life 
of Captain John Smith ? Who would be convinced that heath- 
enism 1n ancient times was tolerant to Christianity, by being re- 
minded that Julian the Apostate was comparatively lenient with 
the Christians ? Nobody would hesitate to pronounce such 
reasoning absurd. But this is precisely the mode of reasoning 
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which concludes that Catholicism was tolerant in the Province 
of Maryland when it was first settled. 

4. An historical sketch of the time when the Maryland Colony 
sought, defended and secured religious toleration will show 
that, however moderate a few individual Catholics may have 
been, Catholicism, as such, was intolerant in the extreme. Let 
us take the period of time between the birth of Lord Baltimore 
‘in 1580 and the final establishment of religious liberty in the 
Province in 1660, and see what Popery was doing wherever it 
had the power, and trying to do where it was powerless. This 
will give us a fair representation of the spirit of the Catholic 
Church at that particular time.* 

In Germany and the neighboring territories, men acting by the 
authority of the Catholic Church were engaged in incessant per- 
secutioas. The Emperor Matthias ignored the letter of majesty 
granted by Rudolf II, and debarred all Protestants from their 
civil and religious privileges. Ferdinand II. expelled the Prot- 
estant clergy from his dominions, and gave the Jesuits full sway. 
And when subsequently matters were somewhat better adjusted, 
and the Religious Peace of Augsburg was consummated, the 
Pope refused to recognize the Peace. The Jesuits, by their un- 
scrupulous machinations, exterminated Protestantism from Bo- 
hemia. In Silesia more than one thousand Evangelical churches 
were confiscated or destroyed. In Hungary the number of 
Protestants was fearfully reduced. The Valteline massacre was 
& repetition of that of St. Bartholomew, only on a smaller scale. 
All the Protestants in the valley were butchered in cold blood. 

In France and Piedmont, too, the Protestants were persecuted 
on every side. Louis XIII. oppressed the Huguenots in direct 
violation of the Edict of Nantes. Cardinal Richelieu denied 
them all their political privileges. Louis XIV. drenched his 
kingdom with Protestant blood. His terrible dragoonades will 
stand till the end of time as a burning disgrace to so-called civ- 
ilization. Thousands, nay, hundrels of thousands, of the excel- 
lent of the earth were put to death under the reign of this blood- 
stained monarch. Everywhere on the Continent rapine, cruelty 
and bloodshed marked the footsteps of Catholicism. 

_* For authorities, it is scarcely necessary to refer the reader to the standard sec- 
ular historians, and to such Church historians as Hagenbach, Mosheim, Ranke, 
Kurtz, etc., on the Protestant side, and Sarpi, Du Pin, Spalding, etc., on the Cath- 
olic s.de. 
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In Ireland the Catholics formed a gigantic conspiracy to de- 
stroy all the Protestants on the island. The houses of Protes- 
tants were plundered and burned, and their lives taken in the 
most barbarous manner. The savageness of the Irish Massacre 
cannot but chill the blood of the calmest reader of its history. 
Over four hundred thousand Protestants were murdered in this 
horrible onslaught. 

In England the Gunpowder Plot will stand as a monument of 
Catholic barbarity. Its object was to destroy the King and all 
the members of Parliament by one terrific explosion. Fortu- 
nately the scheme was discovered in time and frustrated. But no 
thanks are due those Jesuits that concocted the plot, for the 
providential deliverance. 

These are some of the doings of Catholicism in those days. 
And it should be remembered that these things were done not 
only with the connivance and sanction but often with the as- 
sistance of priests, bishops, archbishops and popes. Every 
Order prayed and worked for the success of every scheme that 
had for its object the extermination of Protestants. Who can 
say in the sight of these bristling facts that Catholicism was 
tolerant in the seventeenth century? With his eye gazing on 
streams of Protestant blood, whe will dare say that the Catholic 
Church taught the Maryland colonists to be moderate and tol- 
erant? Where was the Jesuit that counseled Lord Baltimore 
to be lenient with heretics? Where was the confessor or priest 
that urged him to deal kindly with Protestants? Where was 
the bishop, archbishop or pope that advised him to plant a 
colony on the broad principle of universal toleration? Alas! 
Lord Baltimore never saw him nor heard from him, for such an 
one had not yet been born. This was a private notion of Lord 
Baltimore, this notion of toleration. And he conceived and 
exercised it more in defiance of the Catholic Church than with 
her assistance and sanction. 

It is no answer to all this tosay that in that age Protestants 
persecuted too. What if the Episcopalians in Virginia were in- 
tolerant ? What if the Puritans did at one time raise a disturb- 
ance among the Maryland colonists? What if the Independents 
did deal rather severely with dead formalities in England? What 
if the Presbyterians did tresd with heavy heels on Scotland ? 
Do these things in the least justify the atrocities of Catholicism 
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By no manner of means. We do not vindicate Protestants in 
their persecutions. They were wrong—radically wrong. But 
this much can be said in extenuation of their severities. It was 
the Catholic Church that taught them to persecute at first, and 
frequently compelled them to persecute afterwards in self-defense. 
Even the lamb will chase the wolf when cornered and driven to 
desperation. The dove will resist the hawk when it is trying to 
destroy her. Surely the rapacity of the wolf and the hawk can- 
not be justified on the ground that lambs sometimes fight and 
doves occasionally disagree. 

5. For the Catholic Church to be tolerant with Protestants 
would not only be contrary to ber practice at that time, but to 
her avowed principles at all times. When Romanists apply the 
word “heretic’’ to every oue that renounces Popery they imply 
that no one is a Christian unless he be a Roman Catholic. Now 
Lord Baltimore was tolerant only to Christians. Those under 
his jurisdiction were to be punished with death who should 
“blaspheme God, or deny, or reproach the Holy Trinity, or any 
of the three persons thereof.’* If Christians alone were to be 
tolerated, and if only Catholics were Christians, then Lord Bal- 
timore did not show so much toleration after all. But it will be 
said that the word “‘ Christian” here means Protestants as well 
as Catholics. Very well, then Lord Baltimore used more chari- 
ty and moderation than his church could consistently a!low him. 
And it is a historical fact that he did so. We have seen that 
from the very first Hpiscopalians were recognized as Christians ; 
and subsequently all who professed to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Catholic Church never authorized any body to 
designate and to treat heretics as Christians; and yet Lord Bal- 
timore did it in good faith ! 

Thus it was his non-conformity with one of the fundamental 
principles of Romanism that enabled Lord Baltimore to be so 
forbearing to so-called heretics. It was as avery loose Catholic, 
and not as a strict one, that he granted such privileges to all 
Protestant denominations. This is undeniable from tbe fact al- 
ready alluded to, that the Catholic Church positively denies 
that any are Christians but such as remain within ber pale. She 
further teaches that the toleration of heretics is wrong where it 


can be helped. This is a eardinal principle of Jesuitism ; and 
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the Jesuits at that time were by far the most influential Order 
in the church. One of the well-known maxims of that Order 
is that the end justifies the means. This Order has always 
shown by its deeds that it desires to exterminate Protestantism, 
and it has seldom scrupled to use the severest means, not ex- 
cepting bloodshed, to secure that end. But Lord Baltimore be- 
friended, fostered and protected heretics! Surely then he was 
acting in direct opposition to the practices and Dec of the 
church that claims him as her son. 

Put all these things together—the fact that the original char- 
ter was granted by a Protestant monarch; that Lord Baltimore 
was educated entirely under Protestant influences ; that the 
Catholic claim proves too much; that toleration was inconsist- 
ent with the authoritative practice of the Romish Church in that 
age; and that it is diametrically opposed to her fixed principles 
—put these things together, and we are forced to the conclusion 
that Catholicism, as such, had nothing whatever to do with the 
toleration that made Maryland so famous in the world and so 
dear to the hearts of its inhabitants. 

What then were the motives that induced Lord Baltimore to 
be tolerant? We will mention two: First, he was tolerant as a 
speculator. This was a part of his policy. He was a keen, 
‘shrewd, sagacious, far-seeing man. He perceived that, under 
the circumstances, religious moderation would insure thé suc- 
cess of his undertaking and the popularity of his settlement. 
He had learned a lesson from the intolerance of Virginia and 
the favoritism of Pennsylvania. Bancroft does not scruple to 
say that he invited the Puritans of Massachusetts to emigrate 
to Maryland because “he was ever intent on advancing the in- 
terests of his colony.” Instead of founding his colony for the 
sake of toleration he was tolerant for the sake of his colony. 

Next, he was undoubtedly tolerant because it was the dis- 
position of his heart. We do not grudge this admission. The 
‘disposition of his mind differed from that of Ignatius Loyolaas 
much as the genial sun differs from the flickering candle in a 
dungeon. He was a noble and magnanimous man. He wag 
incapable of meanness. His character is comprehended in one 
word—Humaneness. This was the source of his toleration, with 
policy as an incentive to exercise it. 
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Art. VJ.—ARBITRATION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 
By S. W. Boarpman, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


THE Treaty of Washington, says the Hon. Caleb Cushing in 
the introductory sentence of his work on “The Treaty of Wash- 
ington and the Tribunal of Arbitration,’ whether it be regarded 
in the light of its general spirit and object, of its particular stip- 
ulations, or of its relation to the high contracting parties, con- 
stitutes one of the mest notable and interesting of all the diplo- 
matic acts vi the present age. _ 

The success of the Geneva Arbitration, says Count. Sclopis, 
President of the Court of Arbitration, has made a very deep im- 
pression upon the Italian people. Similar testimony comes from 
every part of Europe. It was, says President Woolsey, such an 
imposing spectacle, and the results were so important, as to give 
to an old process a new dignity and reputation. 

The two governments placed a similar estimate on these trans- 
actions. Mr. Schenck, the American Minister at London, wrote 
to Secretary Fish, on the final ratification of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, under date of June 22d, 1871, as follows: 


“‘T have the satisfaction to inform you that having produced and ex- 
-changed powers from our respective Governments, the formal exchange of 
ratifications took place, as agreed between Lord Granville and myself, on 
Saturday the 17th, at a quarter past two o’clock Pp. M., at the Foreign Office. 
I note the exact time and place, as marking an interesting and momentous 
point in the history of the two countries and their Governments.” 


It will be observed that this was on the 96th anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and who will say that it was a less il- 
lustrious event, unworthy of such minute record, or of an enthu- 
-siasm of statement so uncommon in diplomatic correspondence ? 

The allusions of the Presidevt of the United States to these 
transactions in his annual messages, attached to them a like im- 
‘portance. 

The success of this submission to arbitration by two of the 
most powerful nations of Christendom, of difficulties so grave, 
and for so long a time objects of deep public anxiety, has been . 
followed by a resolution of the British House of Commons in fa- 
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vor of permanent and systematic arbitration ; by the meeting of 
two separate bodies of eminent publicists from Europe and 
America, seeking the codification of international law; by a 
general awakening throughout the world of thought and discus- 
sion in respect to arbitration as a substitute for war. 

The amelioration of war and the ultimate removal of its evils 
obviously form one of the grand duties of Christianity ; impos- 
sible in isolation, but indispensable to the success of the many 
parallel movements which must precede and usher in the con- 
version of the world. Publicists, jurists, diplomatists and states- 
men must elaborate the details of international law ; while gov- 
ernments alone can adopt and enforce them ; but it belongs to 
journals like this to discuss those fundamental principles which 
underlie all law, and to show the practicability and duty of obey- 
ingthem. Scarcely anything more is needed than to gather into 
something like a consistent and symmetrical whole, the various 
scattered sentiments of theorists, sometimes partial and extrava- 
gant; and of statesmen, diplomatists, and even warriors, often 
fragmentary and contradictory, who have yet been regarded as 
authorities in this and former ages, upon these subjects. 

“Arbitration,” says Burrill, “is the investigation and determina- 
tion of a case or matter in controversy, by an unofficial person, or 
by persons mutually chosen by the contending parties. Arbiters 
decide according to their best judgment, on principles of equity, 
after a full hearing of the cases referred to them. It isusual for 
each party to choose one arbiter, and for these to name a 
third, who, when they do not agree, makes a decision, and who 
is called the umpire. Such mutual consent of parties to refer 
matters in controversy to arbiters is called the submission, 
and the determination made, the award.” 

The preliminary agreement under which the arbitrators act, 
defines their powers, presents them with an exact statement of 
the case to be decided, and of the rules to be applied ; whether 
of strict law, or of equity and common-sense; designates the 
place ; the time within which a decision is to be rendered ; de- 
cides whether reasons are to be recorded ; and how vacancies are 
to be filled, in case of the illness, derangement or death of an 
arbitrator. 

It is obvious that arbitration is not strictly a process or an act 


of government, because it provides no force to execute its de- 
cisions. : 


ee 
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All government involves the executive as well as the legisla- 
tive and judicial functions. Influence, said President Washing- 
ton, when giving directions for the suppression of Shay’s rebel- 
lion in Massachusetts, is not government. Government, whether 
Divine or human, ultimately enforces its demands; but arbitra- 
tion is a matter of untrammeled and voluntary consent, and if 
its award is disregarded it has nothing more which it can do. 

It is true that governments have sometimes made provision 
for arbitration between individuals, and attached penalties to 
the disregard of decisions thus made ; but this is not pure arbi- 
tration. The authority involved is no longer that of mere con- 
sent; when the executive arm which enforces the decisions of 
civil courts is introduced, then the process is so far forth one 
of civil Jaw. 

The word war is, in certain aspects, an ambiguous term, like 
the word killing. Killing is right or wrong according to the 
conditions under which it takes place, and so is war. Killing 
always involves sin somewhere, either in the actitself or in that 
which demands and justifies it; and so is it with war, which is 
but the armed conflict of large bodies of men. Killing is not 
murder, but is justifiable, when it takes place in self-defence, in 
the police protection of society, or in the execution of penalty ; 
and so is war justifiable when it only subserves among nations 
the same ends. 

But all killing without these demands of justice and these 
sanctions of law; whether in duels, broils, or highway robbery, 
is murder; and in war whatever is not thus necessitated by 
justice and by God’s law is wholesale murder. ‘The mere forms 
of human law, the mere consent of nations, no more neutralizes 
the guilt of national than of individual crimes, It is hence clear 
that most of the blood shed in war has been murder, and that 
the earth has been reddened in every age, with the same crime 
which stained the soil when God said to the first-born of our 
fallen race : “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground ; andnow thou art cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand.” Among individuals, it does not remove the guilt of mur- 
der that the victim slain was a worse man than his destroyer, 
nor that the state is benefited by the removal of them both ; 


_ and wars, so far as not justified by necessary self-defence, po- 
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lice protection, or the execution of penalty, involve crime, not- 
withstanding some incidental benefits which may attend them. 
Christian nations engaging in war, at this day, unnecessarily, 
to the neglect of other available means for settling their diffi- 
culties and satisfying all the ends of justice as well or better, 
involves the same guilt as does resort to duelling by individuals 
where civil courts exist adequate to the full vindication of indi- 
vidual rights. 

The duellist, in such a case, incurs both the guilt of suicide, 
for needlessly exposing his own life; and of murder for seeking 
without necessity to take the life of another. 

A nation which needlessly plunges into war, incurs the double 
guilt of destroying without warrant from God the lives of its 
own citizens, and of the people whom it assails. The Wash- 
ington Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration settled without the 
loss of a drop of blood, and at a cost of less probably than would 
maintain a single man-of-war, one of the most difficult interna- 
tional controversies of modern times. 

Indeed the Treaty of Washington, in forty-three articles, dis- 
posed of jive different subjects of controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States, several of which had been co- 
eval with our national existence ; and which were continually 
reappearing to endanger the peace of these two great English- 
speaking nations. Negotiation after negotiation had failed to 
_ settle these questions in a satisfactory manner, yet, at length, 
patience and persistency in seeking a pacific settlement of them 
resulted in a triumph, certainly more honorable to both than 
any which could have been secured by war. Woulditnot have 
been a great crime for these two nations, when such means for 
settlement were accessible, to have resorted to the sword? © 
Would not the hundred thousand lives, needlessly destroyed on 
each side, have been a hundred thousand murders? And at the 
close of the war how much less cordial would our relations have 
been than they now are ; how much less solid the peace secured 
by mere force than that secured by mutual forbearance and gene- 
rosity. In all controversies where pacific measures would avail 
a better purpose than war, is not war a gigantic crime? Is it 
not such an aggregation of crimes, involving such an accumula- 
tion of guilt, as we can scarcely conceive ? 

It is not doubted that force may sometimes be necessary, 
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having its place in the family of nations, as it has in the house- 
hold and in the state. The duties of self-preservation and of 
self-defense are not questioned. The right of revolution, the 
duty of resistance to earthly authorities, when demanded by 
obedience to God, is clear, but these no more justify the nation 
than the individual in any unnecessary destruction of life. How 
far have the wars of Christian nations been unnecessary, and 
based only upon difficulties which might have been settled asthe 
difficulties have been which were brought before the arbitrators 
at Geneva? The weighty opinion of Lord John Russell, a prom- 
inent actor in international affairs, well-qualified to judge of the 
wars of Europe for the last century, is worthy of consideration. 
So long ago as 1849 he declared that in his opinion “ the wars of 
Europe had been a disgrace to civilization, a disgrace to human- 
ity, and a disgrace to that Christianity which the nations of 
Europe professed. In looking back (said he) at all the wars 
which have been carried on during the last ventury, and exam- 
ining into the causes of them, I do not find one of those wars in 
which, if there had been a proper temper between the parties, 
the questions in dispute might not have been settled without re- 
course to arms.” 

Grotius says: ‘“ War should never be declared until all other 
means of. redress have been faithfully tried.’ Vattel says : 
“« The law of nature which recommends peace, concord and char- 
ity, obliges nations to attempt the mildest methods of terminating 
their differences. Nature gives us no right to have recourse to 
force but where mild and pacific measures are ineffectual. This 


_ method (arbitration) is very conformable to the law of nature.” 


Such is the general testimony of writers on international law, as 
well as of practical statesmen. 

The especial adaptation of arbitration to the settlement of 
international differences, is seen from the fact that independent 
nations have no superior government and tribunal over them on 
earth, to which appeal can be made. There is no earthly arm 
above them to enforce decisions ; there is no common authority 
to which they both submit. Their differences must, therefore, be 
composed, if at all, either by force or by some form of consent. 

Arbitration simply substitutes patience and forbearance, 
reason, argument and proof for brute force. There is, of course, 
a possibility that the ultimate decision rendered may be wrong ; 
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but this is only a possibility, which belongs to all civil courts, 
all governmental processes, and, indeed, all things human, and 
forms no valid objection to arbitration, as it does not to any val- 
uable institution of society. It may be possible, in the ultimate 
development of the resources of arbitration, to have recourse to 
a second or third board of arbitrators, as to various courts of 
appeal under civil law, if either party be dissatisfied with a 
given award, fixing the final decision. at whatever point the na- 
tions involved may mutually agree. 

There are, indeed, questions which ‘neither individuals nor na- 
tions can submit to the judgment and decision of others. None 
can leave the question of obedience to God to be decided for 
him by another. Daniel and the three holy children were com- 
pelled to act for themselves in disobedience to their civil rulers, 
and nations may ke compelled to act upon their sole responsi- 
bilitv before God. 

But on all minor questions, they may justly submit to arbitra- 
tion, even at the hazard of suffering a possible injury. The evil 
inflicted by an unjust award would, in most instances, be slight 
compared with that inflicted upon either party by war. Vattel 
justly declares the chances of justice to be greater by arbitration 
than by war. ‘Though the strict right may be mistaken (says 
he) by the arbitrator, it is still more to be feared that it will be 
overwhelmed by the fate of arms.” Benjamin Franklin, who 
longed for this substitution, was accustomed to say men could 
afford to give a single pailful of water to “a dry pump, in 
order to get from it afterward all the water they desired.” The 
Jate John Stuart Mill declared such a tribunal to be no longer 
merely “ the dream of a good man,” but one of the most promi- 
nent wants of civilized society. Lord Derby said in Parliament, 
in 1869, that such a tribunal would be a great benefit to the civ- 
ilized world. In the United States Senate, in 1857, arbitration 
was declared to be perfectly reasonable. The late Secretary 
Seward was a life-long advocate of arbitration in affairs both 
public and private. To him belongs the high honor of first 
suggesting arbitration for the settlement of the Alabama claims. 
Under date of October 7th, 1863, he wrote to Mr. Adams, “there 
is no fair and just form of conventional arbitrament to which we 
shall not be willing to submit them.” Mr. Gladstone declared 
the recommendation of arbitration by the Conference of Paris, in 
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1856, to be “ in itself a great triumph, an emphatic utterance of 
at least a qualified disapprobation of war, and assertion of the 
supremacy of reason, of justice, of humanity and of religion.” 
He recently declared, in Parliament, “I am convinced that if 
both sides of this House are animated by one sentiment more 
unequivocally than by another, it is the wish that we may make 
progress in gradually establishing in Europe a state of opinion 
which shall favor a common action of the powers to avert the 
terrible calamities of war.” The Treaty of Washington provides 
that the three rules contained under Article 6th, which formed 
the basis of arbitration at Geneva, should be brought before the 
other nations, and be recommended to them, for general adop- 


_tion. Thus these two nations, Great Britain and America, have 


already united to present to other nations certain suggestions, 
tending to promote the future peace of the world. 

So intimate are now the commercial relations of the family of 
Christian nations, so dependent are the people of one land upon 
those of other lands, so great is the suffering entailed, even upon 
neutrals, by derangements of Jabor, and of supply and demand, 
in war, that any nation is to be justified in seeking to bring 
others to the adoption of expedients ensuring general interna- 
tional peace. The race is one; separate nations are parts of a 
whole; they are members of one family ; constituents of one 
commonwealth of nations. International law is as yet exceed- 
ingly imperfect. It is built up upon usage; upon force ; upon 
the consent of nations ; it is derived from treaties ; from diplo- 
matic correspondence ; from the writings of acknowledged au- 
thorities ; and from tradition. It is a mass of what President 
Woolsey calls “the cumbrous materials gathered by the past ;” 
it ig defective, self-contradictory, and lacks fixed authority. 
There is an almost universal agreement of authorities that there 
is need of the revision and codification of its principles and 
rules ; and of their more general and formal adoption by nations. 
In view of this demand, Mr. Henry Richard, long a co-worker 
with Cobden and Bright, and for twenty-five years Secretary of 
the London Peace Society, introduced into Parliament, of which 
he was a member, the following resolution, to which we have al- 
luded, which was on June 8th, 1873, adopted by a vote of 100 to 
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Resolved, ‘That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with foreign powers, 
with a view to the further improvement of international law, and the estab- 
lishment of a general and permanent system of international arbitration.” 


The Queen’s response was read and received with hearty 
cheers, in the House of Commons, on July 17, and closed with 
the following expressions : 

‘“‘T am sensible of the force of the philanthropie motives dictating that 
address. I have at all times desired to extend the practice of closing inter- 
national controversies by their submission to impartial friends, and to en- 
courage the establishment of rules intended for the equal benefit of all. I 
shall continue to pursue a similar course, with due regard to time and op- 
portunity, whenever it is likely to be attended with advantage.” 


The House of Commons was not full when Mr. Richard’s mo- 
tion was adopted, but the attendance, about two hundred, was 
large for an evening session at that season of the year. It does 
not, of course, mark an entire revolution of national policy, nor 
_ indeed make certain any immediate great change in the policy 
of the British Government, but it does mark a great advance of 
public sentiment in favor of pacific measures in the settlement of 
international disputes. Whether the peace of the Millennium be 
near or remote, it is certainly approaching. Great efforts had 
indeed been made to secure this action of Parliament, as for- 
merly in the anti-slavery and in the corn-law agitation, yet not 
the less is it an event full of significance and promise. 

In the morning session, June 8th, 1873, petitions in favor of 
International arbitration had been presented by more than fifty 
members ; several were presented by the great Commoner, John 
Bright. One petition bore the names of 3,500 ladies. Many (it 
was believed most) of the large religious bodies of the country, 
at their annual assemblies or conferences, had passed resolu- 
tions or adopted petitions to Parliament in favor of this action. 
Laboring menin every part of the United Kingdom, with scarcely 
a dissentient voice, had passed resolutious in its favor. Hither 
directly or through their representative bodies, one million and 
thirty-eight thousand of the working classes were said to be 
heard in the petitions presented. Many letters were received 
from America and from different parts of Europe, cheering on 
the movement as one of world-wide interest. . 
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It may be questioned whether Europe, bristling as it now is 
with armaments, is likely to adopt at once, or is prepared 
to adopt, any elaborated system of arbitration; but this does 
not forbid the adoption of the general priderpies and a mutual 
pledge of nations to seek in good faith, to carry it out in specific 
instances, when the occasion shall demand, as has been faithfully 
done under the Treaty of Washington. It may require much 
time to agree upon fixed forms and uniform methods; but the 
general principle of employing reason, argument, adjudication, 
instead of force, is so plain and so obviously beneficent, it is so 
generally approved by leading men in almost all nations, and is 
so much for the interests of the masses, who must do the fight- - 
ing and pay the taxes imposed by war, that we may reasonably 
hope to see at least the general principle of pacific settlement of 
international controversies rise to a gradual, perhaps rapid, su- 
premacy as the policy of nations. If no rigid or precise form be 
at once adopted, the principle may still maintain its sway, 
though particular expedients should be rejected, and some at- 
tempts prove failures. 

At the same time, every successful ous of arbitration like 
that at Geneva, will tend to elucidate the process, and suggest 
new provisions for its future success. 

If disputes are to be settled by reason and law, instead of 
force, one of the first effects wiil be to direct public attention to 
the codification and improvement of international law. 

It is true that the most perfect system will no more prevent 
all controversies between nations than the best digested systems 
of civil law do between individuals ; yet clearly defined and well 
established laws will go far to prevent differences, and aid largely 
in their settlement when they exist. The two conferences at 
Ghent and Brussels, recently convened for this Pee the 
rising interests of governments and peoples, the’ studies of a 
large number of eminent publicists and authorities on interna- 
tional law, now devoting their attention to this subject, give good 
promise of speedy advancement in this direction. Time will un- 
doubtedly develop a systematic code, to which the nations of 
the civilized world will in general give their adherence. And 
cotemporaneously with this development and determination of 
an international code, or perhaps a little after it, may be ex- 
pected to be the establishment of an international court of adju- 
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dication, at least in theory. A real permanent congress of na- 
tions, and a permanent high court of international adjudication, 
may be results more or less remote. Almost all writers on this 
subject anticipate the time when the executive function, also, 
will be added; when the commonwealth of nations will have 
their police, army and navy, as well as congress and court, 
and compel each nation to comply with the demands of the 
whole. 

This is not, however, necessary to the perfect working of ar- 
bitration. Arbitration, as we have seen, is not a function of 
government, supported by force, but a work of voluntary con- 
sent, relying upon the higher sanctions of reason and conscience ; 
of duty and of obligation to God. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amenable to the law of 
God. Mere human enactments do not create duty in the family, 
in the state, or between nations; mere earthly force, though 
necessary in all human governments, adds nothing to the reality 
of obligation. Every nation, as well as every individual, ought 
to govern itself, not by fear of human laws, but in the fear of 
God. In proportion therefore as nations are Christianized, the 
necessity of an executive arm, of earthly force, over them is re- 
moved. The elaborated and elucidated code will be necessary, 
and the congress and court to interpret and apply it; but unless 
a public reason and conscience, sufficiently enlightened, secure 
obedience to the decisions thus made without force, it may be 
doubted whether any combination of the mere military forces 
of nations would avail. This does*not at all imply, however, 
that a single nation is not in duty bound to coerce its refractory 
provinces to obedience ; that duty is a corollary of the duty of 
self-preservation ; but as mere force can never convert the world, 
so it can never rule the world, and we are to look far more to 
the enlightenment of nations than to any combination of their 
armies for the peace of the world. 

Arbitration is nothing new in the world. It has been prac- 
ticed from the earliest ages, between private persons, and to 
some extent probably between nations. Christians, according. 
to the Scriptures, are to settle their misunderstandings, if possi- 
ble, without going before a civil magistrate ; that is, by some 
voluntary process, and not by foree. The relations of labor and 
capital, with their reciprocal modern grievances, may well be 
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submitted to arbitration. There are many questions too subtle 
and elusive for civil enactments and courts, which are yet sub- 
stantial, tangible, and important enough to be profitably sub- 
mitted, by mutual agreement, to impartial arbitration. Private: 
arbitration was much employed in Athens, and afterward in 
Rome, and its rules are very thoroughly elaborated in the Justin- 
ian code. The limits of this article forbid, however, any ex- 
tended notice of the history of international arbitration. Its 
complete history is yet a desideratum, though several elaborate 
essays on this subject prepare the way for greater completeness 
hereafter. . 

The Greek states, numerous, small and adjacent to one an- 
other, having a community of language, religion and political 
thought, employed arbitration; either by a judge or judges 
chosen by the parties, or by a standing tribunal, to which the 
parties, by the terms of their league, agreed to submit the ad- 
justment of their differences. Yet much obscurity hangs over 
these transactions. History has preserved the events of war 
rather than the unobtrusive operations of courts of adjudication. 
Arbitration naturally prevails first between nations of the same 
blood, language, religion and social habits; as between the 
Greek states and Italian states ; and between the United States 
and Great Britain. The whole human race, however, is one, 
not by any artificial or political contrivance, but by original con- 
stitution, proceeding from the creating hand of God. It is ulti- 
mately to be brought back into a more perfect unity by the gospel, 
- and here is the basis of hope for the ultimate prevalence of peace- 
ful as well as just and beneficent arbitration among all the fami- 
lies of the earth. Henry IV. of France, in his “ grand dessein,” 
Emery de la Croix, in his “ Nouveau Cynce,” Castel de St. 
Pierre, in his “ Projet de la Paix Perpetuelle,’ Bentham, Kant 
and others, have discussed this subject, with the presentation of 
various plans and theories more or less consistent and practi- 
cable. Among recent writers, David Dudley Field of New York 
has laid the world under large obligations. In his “Outlines of 
an International Code” (New York, 1872,) a work consisting of 
seven hundred and two sections, and covering the whole field of 
international, public and private law, he proposes, that if na- 
tions have differences which they cannot settle by ordinary 
diplomatic intercourse, they shall after a certain prescribed time 
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appoint each five members of a Joint High Commission, who 
shall endeavour to remove their differences; and who shall re- 
port the result within six months. If such a commission fail, 
the nations involved shall within twelve months after their ap- 
pointment give formal notice of the same to the other nations 
who are confederated with them under the general code which 
he proposes ; whereupon a High Tribunal of Arbitration shall 
be appointed in a special manner, to consist of seven persons, 
who shall render the award. Finally, the confederated nations 
shall compel the obedience of each member, under these con- 
ditions, to abstain from war and to accept the final award. 

Almost all writers, as we have said, embrace in their schemes 
the use of force, as Mr. Field does, to compel the acceptance of 
the final award, thus transferring arbitration to the sphere 
of government, and in reality creating a general and central 
government over the several so-called independent nations. 
Whatever confederations of nations may ultimately be formed, 
nations will certainly be slow to yield so far their independence. 
It seems to be forgotten that the whole project of adjudications 
implies an advanced state of moral culture in which nations will 
be ready to consent to reason without force. But while not 
sufficiently elevated thus to bind themselves to specific decisions, 
they are not likely to bind themselves to an entire system and 
code. 

Certainly the attempt to induce nations to adopt the general 
policy of arbitration, to be employed in each specific case, ac- 
cording to the best adjustment to existing circumstances, need 
not be deferred till all nations or any shall havo adopted any 
extended system or code. 

Nor is it necessary for one nation to wait for another. It is 
competent for the United States or Great ,Britain alone, to de- 
clare formally to the world that as far as possible its future pol- 
icy will be to substitute arbitration for war. No nation need 
delay, or ought to delay, the adoption for itself of that policy 
which is right, and which is demanded by God’s law, whether 
other nations adopt it or not. By this means a nation would no 
more resign the right of self-defense, or divest itself of the 
necessary and proper means of protection, than a Christian 
does, when he announces to the world that he designs henceforth 
to control himself according to the law of God. Right-doing — 
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removes no means of self-defence, it only controls their use. 
Such a nation may and must retain a police force, land and na- 
val, sufficient for its own protection against the lawless, as the 
Christian must protect himself against the assassin and the 
robber. Nor would a Christian nation be unprotected, because 
it proclaimed its pacific intentions, its reluctance to employ 
force, and its purpose to avoid, so far as possible, war. It would 
be tripiy protected ; first under the especial guardianship of 
God, who has promised his peculiar guardianship to those who 
seek to do right, and obey him ; second, it would be protected 
by what may be called the pvatural defence of benevolence and 
holiness. Though compulsion has its place in the family, the 
state, and in international relations, as well as in the government 
of God, yet love and justice are mightier than force. The ar- 
mor of meekness is a better defence than even that of courage ; 
there are coals of fire that may be heaped upon the head of a 
hostile nation which will melt and overcome its hostility more 
swiftly and more surely than can shot and shell. The best ar- 
mameut of a nation, as of an individual, is in forbearance, for- 
giveness, gentleness, meekness, love. But, in the third place, if 
such a nation shall find itself compelled to draw the sword, as 
it may, against the lawless and criminal, that sword, wielded 
only in obedience to God, will have something of etherial tem- 
per, it will be swift and strong as the sword of the Puritans 
under Cromwell ; it will be the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 

We are not, indeed, to expect ends without means, but faith 
and prayer and right-doing are means as truly as armies and 
navies. A strong faith in the presence and protecting care of a 
personal God, is a means more effective than reliance upon 
powder and ball. Both the defensive force, and the aggressive 
force of a peace-making benevolence, are means as substantial 
as forts and munitions of war. Mere publicists are apt to at- 
tach too little importance to these moral and spiritual forces, 
which are as real with nations as with individuals, and which 
are indeed mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. 

It is impossible to discriminate between offensive and defon- 
sive wars, as possessed of any uniform moral character. The 
police must often in pursuit of duty go after the criminal, and 
not await his attack. Perhaps vo nearer statement than this 
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can be made, that whatever in war seeks justice and obeys God 
is right, and all else is wrong. 

Nor is the general indefiniteness of this statement worthy of 
more objection than the same indefiniteness in respect to eating 
and drinking, and indeed in the respect to the determination of 
all human actions. The golden mean of right and duty ever 
lies between two opposite extremes, and must be determined in 
each specific act, from moment to moment, according to the de- 
mands of the precise circumstances, in a spirit of constant obe- 
dience to the will of God. 

The future prevalence of international peace on earth is as- 
sured. It is the specific object of repeated prophecy. Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. ‘The promised peace on earth, and good-will to 
men, which heralded the birth of the Prince of Peace, were by 
no means confined to international peace, but still included it 
as one of their ultimate and broader results. This result, like 
other fruits of the gospel, is not to be attained without earnest 
and strenuous effort. Nor should it be left, said Dr. Chalmers 
in glowing and eloquent language, to Peace societies alone. 
Such organizations may be useful and necessary to concentrate 
attention upon specific reforms, but there is no ultimate reliance 
of reform, no enduring instrument of human progress, but the 
Church of Christ. Without me, said Christ, ye can do nothing. 
The Church of Christ is the true international society, in all 
lands, giving all men a common interest in one another, and so 
irresistibly tending to draw nations together in love, and to ren- 
der wars between them ultimately impossible. Christ unifies 
the peoples of different lands, not merely by a common interest 
in wages, and in political rights, but by the stronger unity of 
the Spirit, in the bonds of peace. The United States have 
hitherto taken a leading part in employing arbitration, and com- 
mending it to the world. Sixteen instances of arbitration on the 
part of our Government are enumerated. Great Britain now 
unites with us in urging it upon the world. 

Notwithstanding two decisions adverse to itself, England has 
taken a noble stand. No act of the present administration of the 
British Government is said to be more popular with the masses 
of the people than its pacific management of the controversy re- 
specting the Alabama claims. What is now needed is a rising and 
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controlling public opinion, which shall demand the substitution of 
arbitration for war, in all cases where it is possible. If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with allmen. It is 
a moral absurdity to say that a thing which ought to be done, 
and which is predicted in the Word of God, cannot be done. 
The Christian Church has already accomplished much to di- 
minish the number, and mitigate the severities of war. The 
white-winged angel has followed the camp in ministries of love, 
and hovered over the battle-field. The work is already half 
done, and must be completed by the Church. Ye are the salt 
of the earth, ye are the light of the world. Feudal conflicts be- 
tween countries, towns, cities, and even between rival guilds and 
trades were once common. | War is now restricted to indepen- 
dent nations, and must rapidly yield to the substitutes offered 
by Christianity. Duelling was once sanctioned alike by the 
church and the state, with an elaborate code, and with relig- 
lous rites,as warnowis. far as Christian civilization yet is 
from perfection, dueling is no longer tolerated ; nor under the 
light of an advancing Christianity, can war be long tolerated, 
further than as it fulfils the necessary executive functions of gov- 
ernment. Civil war is essentially the rejection of arbitration, 
since it appeals to the sword, instead of to the judiciary, already 
provided for it, in the government against which it rebels. Rev- 
elation predicts international peace, as the result of the exalta- 
tion and general prevalence of Christianity. Christianity shall be 
exalted and all nations shall flow into it. Isa. ii: 2-5. Mie. iv: 
1-4. Then “uation shall not lift up sword against nation.” In 
consequence, the resources of war shall be turned into 
the channels of productive industry, “ they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares,”’ etc. As a material result, uni- 
versal plenty, security and individual happiness, shall char- 
acterize the age ; “ they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.” The spir- 
itual life of that age shall be greatly elevated. They shall “walk 
in the light of the Lord.” All this shall come from the subordi- 
nation of life national and individual to the demands of God’s 
law. “Out of Zion shall go forth the law,” international as well 
as civil, “and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths.” Christ shall become the controller of public as well 
_as private affairs. “He shall judge among the nations.” With 
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the disuse of war, the very art of war shall disappear “ they 
shall learn war no more.” Once established, this state of peace, 
prosperity and holiness will be permanent. “And we will walk 
in the name of the Lord our God, forever and ever. All these 
characteristics of the Reign of Peace are specified in the two 
brief passages in Isaiah and Micah, which present the removal 
of international war, and the full blessing of Peace, as among 
the ultimate effects of the general prevalence of Christianity. 
All reforms in government must proceed from a right public 
opinion, and all right public opinion is ultimately dependent 
upon Christ and the Church. “All reforms (said Secretary Sew- 
ard) must be effected by a combination of individual efforts, to 
stimulate and enlighten the public mind. Government acts only 
in obediencé to popular influence, and in pursuance of popular 
direction.” Mr. Gladstone says, the nations must be trained to 
morality. Mr. Webster said, fifty years ago, ‘The public opin- 
ion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining the ascendancy over 
brute force, and as it grows more intelligent, and more intense, 
it will be more and more formidable.”’ 

In the production and preservation of a sense of justice among 
.the nations,’ continued that great statesman, “the Christian reli- 
gion has acted a main part. Christianity and civilization can 
live and flourish only together; from their blended influence 
arises the prevalence of reason, and principle over power and 
interest.” “The voice of public opinion, in favor of arbitration, 
(says Count Sclopis,) must be made to ring in the ears of rulers 
and governments.” 

Is it not appropriate for the various great branches of 
the Christian Church, in their Assemblies, Conferences, and 
Councils, to put on record their approval of this important 
movement of Christian civilization, and to request the govern- 
ments under which they live, to employ all expedient measures 
for the substitution of arbitration, or other means of peaceful 
adjudication, in place of war ? 

Should not the Christian Church improve the success of the 
Geneva Arbritration, to urge upon Christian Governments the 
habitual practice of forbearance, justice and benevolence in 
their intercourse with one another ? 

May not the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
with propriety take action in respect to this movement, as it 
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has done in respect to Slavery, Temperance, and other great 
public questions? The influence of Journalism shows the vast 
power of modern public opinion, in directing the course of Gov- 
ernments. The recent discussion of the Virginius question by 
the religious press shows how powerful an influence the Church 
may exert in favor of national charity, forbearence and peace. 

Christianity reaches every human interest. It embraces the 
relations of nations as well as of individuals. Christ must 
reign King of nations as he is of saints. He must judge among 
the nations. The Government shall be upon bis shoulder, and 
of the increase of his Government and Peace there shall be no 
end. 


Art. VIL—THE OFFICE OF EVANGELIST. 
By Rey. Samvrt H. Ketnoce, Missionary at Allahabad, India. 


Ecc iesioLoey has for centuries been a vexed subject. Advo- 
cates of widely differing politics have each imagined that they 
found their own peculiar system laid out with more or less 
distinctness in the Scriptures. From high prelatists down to 
Plymouth Brethren, all have found, or believed that they have 
found, arguments for their special polity, or no polity, in the 
Word of God. May not one reason of this great divergency lie 
in the fact that churches in Christian lands have come to be in 
circumstances so different from those under which the princi- 
ples of church government were originally laid down, that the un- 
derstanding of the scriptural instructions on the subject has be- 
come a matter of peculiar difficulty ? In this respect, the foreign 
missionary occupies a vantage ground. Providentially he is 
placed, as the home pastor is not, in just the position of those 
early laborers for whose guidance the principles of Church polity 
were delivered by the apostles. To Timothy or Titus corres- 
ponds in the modern church, not any home pastor or diocesan 
bishop, but the missionary, and emphatically the foreign mis- 
sionary. To understand the state of things in Ephesus or Crete, 
we must look, not to New York or Boston, or even the destitute 
regions of our western states, but to the churches in heathen 
lands, as India, China or Africa. And it is a remarkable and 
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significant fact, that foreign missionaries, educated though they 
have been in diverse polities, and connected ecclesiastically with 
different churches, when once placed in the position of those 
primitive laborers, find that without any previous concert or in- 
tuition they are actually, not only in mutual love and sympathy 
but in church government, drawing very much nearer one 
another than would have been thought possible at home. Thusin 
the General Missionary Conference at Allahabad, India, in Dec., 
Jan. 1872-3, the Rev. Mr. Barton, Madras Sec. of the Church Miss. 
Soe. (Episcopalian), expressed himself as follows: ‘We have 
all been getting away from our loneliness, and drawing nearer to 
each other. . . . As regards our practice, is it the fact that 
our native churches are all so exclusively Episcopal, or Presby- 
terian, or Congregational? Look, for example, at our Congrega- 
tiovalist missionary brethren in S. Travancore ; I should like 
to know what they are if not bishops (Episcopi)? And what 
are our native church councils in Tinnevelly, (Episcopal Miss.) 
but Presbyterians, in all but the name? Even our Congrega- 
tionalist friends cannot get on without a:union.” Now if we 
seek for the harmonizing element, which lies on the foreign field, 
entered into these conflicting polities, we shall find it, as we be- 
lieve, in the office of the evangelist, and the necessities of 
evangelistic work. The prominent position of the office and 
work of the evangelist, is the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the foreign mission work, as compared with ministerial work at 
home. At home, the chief figure in the church is the pastor. 
Even the bench of elders has in too many Presbyterian churches 
lost its proper place and dignity. In the fore-front of every 
church appears, not the elders, but the pastor. On the foreign 
field, as e. g. in India, the conspicuous figure is not the pastor, 
but the missionary’ or evangelist. The elders are found, at 
least in Presbyterian churches, but, as at home, too much we 
believe in the background. Even the diocesan bishop seems 
less prominent than the ubiquitous evangelist. Neither Episco- 
pacy, nor Presbytery, nor Independency, as such, have any 
place for him, but none the less he goes about his work, outside 
‘of all recognized polities, yet working along with every polity ; 
an officer whose place and consequence is tacitly recognized by 
all, but for whom church polities haye left as little "or less place 
than for an apostle. And go it is that a question of church 
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government is forced upon us here in India, as to which we turn 
in vain to our standards for enlightenment. Who is this evan- 
gelist ? What are his special duties and prerogatives? wherein, 
though, like Peter, himself an elder, does he differ in office and 
function from the elders of the local churches ? and what are or 
should be his relations to this local eldership? These are ques- 
tions which, however little they may have excited thought at 
home, are every day pressing on us in India more and more ur- 
gently for solution ; while every year by which an authoritative 
answer is delayed, increases the existing perplexity and confu- 
sion. But to these questions our Form of Government gives us 
clear and satisfactory answer. In Chap. ili. Sec. 2, “Of the 
Officers of the Church” we read: “The ordinary and perpetual 
officers of the church are Bishops or Pastors; the representa- 
tives of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders, and Deacons. 
Here the office of the evangelist is not even mentioned ; and were 
this the only passage bearing on the subject, we might infer that 
those who prepared our standards had followed in this matter 
the original standards of the Westminster Assembly, as retained 
to-day by the churches of Scotland, which declare that the office 
of the evangelist, like that of the apostles, was extraordinary, 
and has ceased! But in Chap. xv., Sec. 15, of our Form of 
Government, the continued Se of the evangelistic office is 
informally admitted, and the duties of the evangelist, in part, at 
least, incidentally indicated. Thus we read here: “It is some- 
times desirable that a candidate who has not received a call to 
be the pastor of .a particular congregation should, nevertheless, 
be ordained to the work of the gospel ministry as an evangelist, 
to preach the gospel, sealing ordinances, and organize churches 
in frontier or destitute settlements.” Still this declaration, 
although containing a recoguition of the office, barely touches 
the questions we have raised. But if church standards fail us, 
the Scriptures happily are not silent. 

From them we learn, first of all, that the office of the evange- 
list was, in the original constitution of the church, a distinct and 
separate office. In Eph. iv. 11. we read : “ He gave some, apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” From this connection we may justly 
infer that as the prophets were quite distinct from the apostles ; 
and the pastors and teachers equally distinct from either apos- 

21 
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tles or prophets; so also the office of evangelist is as distinct 
from each of the other three. Wherein the distinction lies, 
will, we hope, be made abundantly clear in the sequel, when we 
come to examine the duties assigned to the evangelist. But 
even the order of the text cited gives a limit or two which may 
aid us to form a general and preliminary conception of the office. 
Of the four offices there enumerated, the first two, viz., the apos- 
tolic and prophetic, agree in that both were strictly extraordi- 
nary, involving the direct inspiration of the Spirit of God, and 
could not therefore be bestowed on any one by any human in- 
strumentality. On the other hand, the office of evangelist, and 
that of pastor and teacher, involved no such special inspiration, 
and was conferred mediately, through apostolic, evangelistic, 
or presbyterial ordination. We may trace a second analogy be- 
tween the individuals of these groups, which will further aid us 
in forming a distinct conception of the office in question. The 
apostles and evangelists, the one inspired, the other uninspired, 
agree in this, that their ministry was general and not local; first 
to the world, and then to the church at large. The ministry of 
the New Testament “ prophets,” and that of the “pastors and 
teachers,” on the other hand, appears to have been a ministry 
in and to local churches. The apostles were inspired evange- 
lists, the prophets inspired teachers. In 1 Cor. xii. 28, a similar 
list is given, but of the offices as involving certain charismata. 
This list, beginning like that in Eph. iv. with apostles and pro- 
phets, passed thirdly to teachers, omitting any mention of the 
evangelist. This omission may, however, be easily explained ; 
for both evangelists and pastors are teachers, these of the local 
church, those of the church and the world at large; and thus 
the same charisma of didaskalia was required for either office. 
In short, the specific is comprehended in the general term. 

But the distinctive character of the evangelistic office will 
appear more clearly when we examine the special duties and 
prerogatives which are attached to it. As to what those special 
duties are, we are not left at all to surmise and inference. So 
far from this, the duties of the evangelist are indicated in the 
Scriptures with more distinctness and detail than those of any 
other office. Beside what we may gather from other books of 
the New Testament, three entire epistles, the two to Timothy 
and one to Titus, are devoted to this special subject. These 
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epistles are written expressly to instruct Timothy and Titus in 
the duties of an evangelist, and might well have been called the 
evangelistic epistles. Most commentators have strangely failed 
to note this special characteristic of these epistles, and have 
seen in Timothy and Titus either mere presbyters or diocesan 
bishops. 

But that they were not mere presbyters is abundantly clear 
from the duties assigned them. They are repeatedly directed 
personally to exercise powers of discipline, ordination and de- 
position, whieh no church usage or ecclesiastical tradition has 
ever sanctioned in a mere individual presbyter ; and for the ex- 


-ercise of which, any such presbyter would to-day, in any church, 


be justly held amenable to discipline. As little, also, can they 
be regarded as the prototypes of the modern diocesan bishop. 
At first sight, indeed, this view is much more plausible than the 
other, as the authority vested in them might naturally suggest 
this idea. But on a closer examination, the analogy fails in 
certain important particulars. There is an intimation, for ex- 
ample, that Timothy received a certain charisma “ with the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery,” 1 Tim. iv. 14. If this, 
as many think, refer to ordination, it hints the exact reverse of 
the prelatical theory, according to which presbyters receive from 
bishops, but not bishops from presbyters. But it is in perfect 
accord with what we elsewhere read, Acts xiii. 1-3, of the ordi~ 
nation of the evangelists Barnabas and Saul, by the associated 
teachers of the church of Antioch. Although therefore we may 
freely concede that Timothy and Titus personally held the 
power of ordination, they did not hold it, like the modern Epis- 
copal bishop, to the exclusion of presbytery. Nor is there any 
intimation that Timothy and Titus exercised or claimed any 
powers individually, which did not equally inhere in the presby- 
tery collectively. In this respect, therefore, they were officers 
unlike the prelatical bishop. But they differed from the dioce- 
san bishops of our day still further, in that they do not, in the 
New Testament, appear attached to any local diocese. There is 
nothing in the epistles in question which implies that Ephesus 
was the permanent abode of Timoty, or Crete, of Titus. On the 
contrary, the language used by Paul, 1 Tim. 1-3, “I besought 
thee still to abide at Ephesus, while I went into Macedonia,” 

suggests a merely temporary arrangement. It reminds us at once 
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of the language used, 1 Thess. iii. 2, of the mission of Timothy 
to Thessalonica, which was unquestionably temporary. And to 
make the point still plainer, just as Timothy, having finished his 
work.in Thessalonica, came again to Corinth, so we find the 
apostle directing him to come from Ephesus to Rome, 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 13,21. Unless indeed, as v. 13 may intimate, Timothy was 
at Troas when the second epistle was addressed to him ; in which 
case the argument is even stronger, as Timothy's stay at Ephe- 
sus then would appear to be yet shorter than in the other case. 
Similarly, Titus is directed to remain in Crete only until Artemas 
or Tychichus should come, and then to go to Nicopolis, Tit. in, 
12. All this shows conclusively that the épiscopal work of ° 
Timothy and-Titus, of whatever sort it was, was not confined, as 
so many have affirmed, to any local diocese, as of Ephesus or 
Crete. Timothy could not have been in the modern sense 
of the word bishop of Ephesus, nor Titus of Crete. Indeed, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, it would be as easy to 
prove that Timothy was bishop of Thessalonica, or Titus of 
Corinth ; for they are said to have gone to those cities on much 
the same errand as afterwards kept the one for a season in 
Ephesus, the other in Crete. 1 Thess. iti. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 18 ; viii. 
6, 16,17, etc. In this point again, therefore, the analogy with 
the modern episcopate fails. Timothy and Titus were no more 
diocesan bishops than they were mere presbyters. But, finally, 
the question is decisively settled by 2 Tim. iv. 5, where it is ex- 
plicitly stated that the work given Timothy to do, and respecting 
which the apostle gives him so minute directions, was the work, uot 
of a presbyter, nor yet of a bishop, but of an evangelist. All the 
many various charges of the two epistles are summed up in 
the words, “ Do the work of an evangelist.” And, inasmuch as 
the instructions given to Titus are identical with those given to 
Timothy, it logically follows that he held the same office, and 
was also an evangelist. 

Nor can we doubt that the office of evangelist is permanent in 
the church. There is qualification essential to the office which 
is not quite as possible now as in the apostolic age ; nor is there 
in the whole New Testament any intimation that the office was 
a more temporary and extraordinary than that of the pres- 

yter. 


All the necessities which called for the work of the evange- 
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lists in the apostolic age, exist throughout the greater part of 
the world as much to-day as then. The world is still far enough 
from being converted to God; in the immense majority of cities 
and towns in heathen and Mohammedan countries, the founda- 
tions of the church are no more laid than they were in the days 
of the apostles. In brief, then, it seems most legitimate to infer 
that since there is in the New Testament no limitation of the 
evangelistic office to the apostolic age, and since the special 
work assigned to the evangelist is as urgent now as then; and 
since men are unquestionably found endowed by the Lord with 
every gift necessary for the office, therefore the office is perpet- 


ual in the church.* 
Since then, as above affirmed, the very object of the three so- 


called pastoral epistles was to instruct Timothy and Titus in the 
duties of an evangelist, it is evident that from these epistles, read 
in this light, we shall ascertain what those duties and preroga- 
tives are, and so, it may be hoped, reach a clear and distinct 
conception of the evangelistic office. Taking, then, the epistles 
to Timothy and Titus as our special letters of instruction, we 
shall find that the duties therein and elsewhere assigned to the 
evangelist, may be classified under three different heads, viz.: 1. 
Proclamation of the gospel to the unbelieving world for the con- 
version of sinners; 2. Organization of those who believe into 
churches; 3. Supervision of these infant churches. 


* Prof. Bannerman in his work on ‘‘ the Church of Christ,” Vol. ii. Ch. ii. § ii. 
argues the temporary nature of the evangelistic office, as taught in the original 
Westminster Standards, from the personal relation of the evangelists to the apos- 
tles, as their vicars and delegates. 

It may be freely admitted that the mostat least of the New Testament evangelists 
did thus act as the representatives of the apostles, who delegated to them those spe- 
cial organizing and supervising powers with which they appear invested. But it cer- 
tainly does not necessarily follow from this that the evangelistic office was merely 
temporary. For of all those apostolic powers which the apostles delegated to the early 
evangelists in order to the organization and establishment of churches, there are 
none which are not freely admitted to inhere as much in the presbytery as in any 
individual apostle. Now it is perfectly certain that a presbytery is as much at 
liberty to act by delegation as an apostle. Like any other ruling body, it may, 
when occasion may arise, delegate any or all of its own powers to any proper per- 
son or persons. 

Thus it is plain that, although evangelists were delegates of the apostles, and re- 
ceived their special powers from them, it does not at all follow that they may not 
also be delegated by a presbytery ; any more than, because the first presbyters re- 
ceived their powers from apostles or evangelists, it follows that presbytery cannot 


ordain presbyters. 
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First, thon, the primary and fundamental work of the evange- 
list is the preaching of the gospel to the unbelieving world for 
the conversion of sinners. This, it need not be remarked, is the 
special characteristic indicated in the name “ evangelist,” which 
means “a proclaimer of good news,’—even the good news of 
the grace of God. Although, as will hereafter appear, he has 
other functions and duties; although, for example, powers of 
supervision or episcopacy are intrusted to him, yet is he not a 
bishop, parochial or diocesan. His episcopal powers are simply 
in order to the full accomplishment of his evangelistic mission. 
Having sown the seed, he must need water it; he must look 
after the young churches which may have sprung up, that they 
stand fast in the Lord; or, as Paul puts it, lest by any means 
the temptertempt them, and so his labor be in vain. Although 
therefore he does episcopal work, he is not styled a bishop but 
an evangelist; because evangelizing is his great mission. The 
preaching of the word of the gospel to an ungodly world is his 
primary duty, as it is the indispensable previous condition of 
the formation of any church. It is only necessary, in confirma- 
tion of this, to refer to the narratives of such evangelistic work, 
continued in the acts of the apostles; and to remember how 
Paul charged Timothy with meekness to instruct those that op- 
posed themselves ; if God peradventure might give them repent- 
ance ; to preach the word, being instant in season, and out of 
season. As the evangelist’s work is the preaching of the 
gospel to the world in order to the salvation of men, and 
thus gathering the elect into the fold, it follows that, like 
the apostles, he must exercise, within a larger or smaller sphere, 
an itinerant ministry. Such in fact was the ministry of Barna- 
bas, of Philip, of Timothy, of Titus, and of all the evangelists 
mentioned in the New Testament. Not one of all these seems to 
have become the bishop or pastor of any local church. They 
did not, any one of them, like too many modern missionaries, 
when they had organized a church, settle down and become the 
pastor of that church. On the contrary, having organized 
churches, they left and went elsewhere, only revisiting them from 
time to time, to insure their establishment in the faith, and the 
maintenance of proper discipline by the elders of the churches. 
But it is unnecessary to offer further proof of what probably no 
one willdispute. The first duty of the evangelist i is to go about 
preaching the gospel for the salvation of sinners, 
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But though this general proclamation of the gospel is the first, 
it is not, as some have imagined, the only work of the evange- 
list. In this work, though it be indeed his preéminently, yet 
there is nothing distinctive ; for it is undoubtedly the duty of 
every Christian man and woman to seek, through manifestation 
of the truth, to bring sinners to God. The second work of the 
evangelist is the work of organization. When, in any place, the 
Lord shall have owned his preaching to the conversion of sin- 
ners, he is not to leave them helpless and unorganized, to shift 
as best they may for themselves, or to arrange and organize 
themselves in whatsoever fashion they may choose. He is him- 
self to organize them, not indeed according to any form he 
might deem expedient, but according to the commandment of 
the Lord, ordaining over them officers of two kinds, namely, 
elders, bishops or pastors, to guide and rule over them in spirit- 
ual things ; and deacons and deaconesses, if need be, to attend 
to the temporal affairs of the church. From this law and this 
pattern, as delivered to the evangelists Titus and Timothy, he 
has no liberty whatever to depart. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this duty of the evangelist has not been more emphasized 
in modern missionary work. There can be no possible doubt 
that, unlike too many of their modern successors, the ancient 
evangelists, in every place where believers were gathered, 
straightway organized them after the manner described, into 
independent, self-governing churches. The anomalous state of 
things existing in many foreign mission fields, where churches 
are seen depending for years for the ministration of the word 
and sacraments on the missionary, has not a shadow of author- 
ity, and finds no parallel or precedent that we know of, either 
in Scripture or primitive church history. A complete organiza- 
tion was apparently at once given to every church, and the 
same organization of presbytery and diaconate to all. If we are 
afraid to trust our converts with such responsibilities, the first 
evangelists were not. When Barnabas and Saul went on their 
first missionary tour from Antioch, they on that very tour, “ or- 
dained them elders in every church” which they established, 
and then, commending them to the Lord, left them and went 
elsewhere, Acts. xiv. 23-24. So also Paul instructs Timothy to . 
commit the things which he had heard to faithful men, who 
should be able to teach others also; 2 Tim. ii. 2; and more ex- 
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plicitly still, when obliged himself to hasten on from Crete, 
leaves Titus there, with directions to “set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city ;’ Tit. i. 5; 
giving these evangelists moreover careful directions as to the 
kind of men whom they should appoint as elders and deacons in 
thechurch. . . And this their course, like all arrangements of 
Divine origin, is in fullest accord with the principles of practi- 
cal wisdom. It may be and is often urged, in India, at least, 
that we do not ordinarily find men in these young churches 
competent to undertake their government. But in truth, this 
raises a most serious question. If indeed it be true that the lit- 
tle companies of believers scattered, e. g. through India or China, 
are in general so far inferior to those ancient churches planted 
by the apostles and first evangelists in Syria, Greece and Italy, 
that in the most of them no men can be found competent to bear 
the responsibilities of government—what is this but to say that 
the ascended Lord, so bountiful in his gifts to the early church, 
has grown chary of them in these latter days! that, in strange 
contrast with those days of old, he withholds from these young 
churches the gifts necessary to their organization in the way of 
his appointment! But surely we cannot mean to say this! 
surely, if we but prayerfully seek these ascension gifts for the 
young churches of our planting we shall not be disappointed, 
The truth is, we apprehend, in many mission fields too much 
relative stress has been laid upon the intellectual, as compared 
with the moral and spiritual qualifications for the ministry of 
the church. We have taken, not the New Testament eldership, 
but the American or European pastor as the model of what was 
required ; and have forgotten that the highly educated pastor of 
the home church does not once appear in the primitive church, 
but is a later ecclesiastical development. Hence too many mis- 
sionaries have looked more to Forms of Government with their 
catalogued conditions, than to the epistles of Timothy and 
Titus, for the qualifications needed ina bishop ; and have for- 
gotten that while divine principles and systems remain unchanged 
and unchangeable, the application of those principles may, nay 
must needs greatly vary in different ages and with different peo- 
ples. Now there is no doubt whatever that we should every- - | 
where aim at the highest education for those who are to be 
pastors and teachers in the church ; but if, forsaking apostolic 
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example, the evangelist refuse to commit young churches in 
heathen lands to the care of their presbyters, because they are 
not so highly educated as might be desired, and wait, not till 
the Lord shall furnish men endowed with the gifts required, in 
the New Testament, but until these men shall also be able to 
pass certain rather high examinations, he is certainly not car- 
rying out the instructions given to evangelists by the inspired 
apostle ; and, as experience has shown, runs a grave risk of pro- 
ducing evils at least no less serious than those he would so pru- 
dently avoid. In short, then, according to the New Testament, 
it is the duty of the evangelist to organize his converts into 
churches, by ordaining at once over them presbyters and dea- 
cons, to whose care he should then immediately commit the 
ehurch. 

It will be observed that we have here come upon a second 
distinguishing characteristic of the evangelistic office. The 
evangelist has already been distinguished from the mere pres- 
byter or pastor, in that he exercises a general and not a local 
ministry ; a ministry primarily to the world and the church at 
large, as that of the elders is especially to the local churches. 
But he now appears as yet further distinguished from the local 
presbyters, in that he individually, without the necessary aid or 
conjunction of any other person, possesses a full Divine right 
and authority to admit or exclude from the fellowship of the 
church, and to ordain all necessary officers in any church to 
which he may be sent. The powers which exist in other pres- 
byters only in their collective capacity, as session, presbytery, or 
synod, the evangelist comprehends in his individual capacity as 
evangelist. Had we no Scripture warrant more explicit than a 
general command to organize churches, we might yet from such 
a command justly infer these powers. For a charge given to 
any person implies his possession of all the powers requisite to 
the fulfilment of that charge. And how, indeed, in the first in- 
stance at least, could an evangelist, if he would organize a 
church, do otherwise than exercise all presbyterial powers of 
admission and ordination himself? For, in the case supposed, 
which is by no means merely hypothetical, there is no presby- 
tery. If the evangelist do not ordain, there can be no ordina- 
tion. In the very nature of the case, therefore, it is clear that 
the evangelist, in virtue of his office and mission, must needs be 
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invested with the powers in question; and it is therefore, we 
think, quite fair to argue that when our Form of Government in 
the place above cited, declares that a man may be ordained an 
evangelist . . . . “to organize churches in destitute regions,” 
it does thereby de facto teach that the ordained evangelist, un- 
like other presbyters, who may only collectively organize 
churches, is personally invested with all organizing powers, and 
therefore with the presbyterial power of ordination. Bunt we are 
not left to inference, as we have an explicit Scripture warrant. 
The organizing or ordaining power is in the New Testament ex- 
pressly delegated to the evangelist. In Acts xiv. 23, e.g. we 
read that Barnabas and Saul ordained elders in every church. 
And this they did, not as apostles, but as evangelists, for Bar- 
nabas was not an apostle, and the apostle was only an evange- 
list supernaturally called and endowed. More plainly still, 
Titus, as above remarked, was directed to “ordain elders in 
every city.” That he ordained the presbyters himself alone, is 
justly inferred from the tenor of the entire epistle which sup- 
poses him to be thus alonein Crete. By implication there were 
no presbyters in Crete whocould have been associated with him, 
and if there had been, they could doubtless have ordained others 
without his assistance. To the same effect we may regard the 
charge to Timothy, 2 Tim. ii. 2, to commit the things he had 
heard to faithful men who should be able to teach others also. 
This last phrase reminds us of the qualification demanded 
for a bishop, 1 Tim. iii. 2, that he be “apt to teach ;” and to the 
ordination of such bishops or elders, the apostle undoubtedly 
refers. It is a remarkable fact that there is not an instance in 
the New Testament of the ordination of presbyters by presby- 
tery.* This cannot indeed be taken as proof that the presby- 
tery have no such right; for the evangelists Barnabas and Saul 
were ordained by the associated teachers, 7. e. the presbytery of 
Antioch; and if the presbyters might ordain an evangelist, it 
follows, a fortiori that they might ordain a presbyter. But the 


*1 Tim. iv. 14, is often citedas proving such a case. But it isnot easy to prove 
that there is any reference here to ordination. It seems much more natural to un- 
derstand it as the bestowment of some charisma or miraculous gift. Though be- 
stowed Mera“ ‘with’ the laying on the hands of the presbytery,” in 2 Tim. i. 6, it is 
said to have been conferred dza’, ‘through’ the laying on the hands of the apostles, 
as were the charismata, in other cases. 
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absence of any mention of presbyterial ordination, together 
with these express references to evangelistic ordination, shows 
that in the apostolic church, the idea of an individual officer 
clothed with the ordaining power was not regarded as at all in- 
consistent with that presbyterial polity which the New Testa- 
ment undoubtedly sets forth. And, asa matter of fact, there 
are, in India at least, few missionaries of whatsoever name, who 
do not, when occasion demands, individually exercise all presby- 
terial functions, and justify themselves in so doing. What mis- 
sionary, for example, holds it necessary to summon a session 
meeting, when in some out of the way village, a candidate pre- 
sents himself for baptism ? Yet this is not according to the let- 
ter of our book, and many perhaps thus act, with an inward self- 
apology, for what they deem their unpresbyterian ways. The 
truth is, the evident necessities of the case lead foreign mission- 
aries of every name, when placed in the position of the ancient 
evangelists, into ways which approximate closely to the New 
Testament model. Would that we in India had yielded our- 
selves yet more fully to this Providential guidance! It were, for 
example, most wise, as it seems to the writer, and most in ac- 
cordance with the Scripture, were we to confine the designation 
of pastors more closely to the evangelist ; or, when presbytery 
exists, to the evangelist in conjunction with the presbytery. 
Churches gathered, as most are gathered in India and similar 
missionary fields, are certainly not competent to designate their 
own pastors. The authority of the eldership does not come from 
below, but from above ; nor is it derived from the popular will, 
but from the great Chief Shepherd. And it were a most harm- 
ful thing for these young churches, should the idea so prevalent 
at home gain ground here, that the elder or pastor is the crea- 
ture of the will of the people. But, it may be asked, is all this 
Presbyterianism? We reply, most assuredly ; we believe it to 
be Presbyterianism ; not, indeed, the exact form of the Presby- 
terianism of the Form of Government, which, let it never be for- 
gotten, is the development of several hundred years, and shows 
us Presbyterianism in a strongly democratic country; but a form 
nearer than that to the Presbyterianism of the New Testament, 
whose details were filled out under circumstances much like those — 
in which the foreign missionary finds himself to-day. 

But a third function of the evangelist remains to be consid- 
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ered. That third function is supervision. Having preached the 
gospel to the salvation of men, and having organized churches 
with presbyters and deacons, it is the work of an evangelist, for 
some time at least, to supervise those infant churches. The 
evangelists Timothy and Titus are repeatedly charged, as will 
appear in the sequel, with the duty of supervision. They are 
not, indeed, to arrogate to themselves the functions and rights of 
the presbyters, but are to instruct and direct them in the exer- 
cise of their duties, and supplement, so far as may be necessary, 
their instructions to the people. In the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus more stress is laid on this than on any other duty. The 
churches of Ephesus and Crete were indeed organized on the 
full apostolic plan, with the bench of codrdinate elders and dea- 
cons. These were doubtless good and worthy men, and, for the 
most part, according to their ability, fed and ruled their flocks. 
But they were, for all this, as yet inexperienced and im- 
perfectly taught, and, as would appear from these epistles, 
scarcely able alone to grapple with the sins and rectify the er- 
tors which were ever appearing in their midst. They had much 
to learn, and doubtless, as proves the laxity of discipline in 
Corinth, made many a sad mistake. Such must needs always 
be the case where churches are organized in heathen and non- 
Christian lands. And to imagine that such should be left to 
blunder on as best they may, with no authoritative guidance and 
supervision, is alike contrary to common-sense and to the letter 
of Scripture. Such evangelistic supervision, so far from being 
subversive of Presbytery, is, under such circumstances, abso- 
lutely necessary to its establishment. Without it we may ex- 
pect to see Presbytery speedily lapse into disorder, anarchy and 
ruin. Now, as to this matter of supervision, the duties of the 
evangelist are indicated in the aforesaid Epistles with abund- 
ant fullness and detail. According to these apostolic authori- 
ties, the evangelist is invested with authority over presbyters 
and people in the infant churches to which he may be sent. 

He is to see to it, first of all, that the pastors teach pure doc- 
trine, It was for this especially, because sound doctrine is the 
indispensable condition of right practice, that Paul says he 
besought Timothy to “ abide still at Ephesus;” that he might 
“charge some that they teach no other doctrine,” 1 Tim. Keak 
He was to “put the brethren in remembrance” of the solemn 
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warnings of the Spirit, touching the false teachers of the latter 
days,” 1 Tim. iv. 5, charging them, “ before the Lord,” that they 
waste not their breath in vain logomachy, “strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers,” 2 Tim. 
ii, 14. Nay, Titus was not only to charge, but to stop the mouths 
of certain who, for filthy luere’s sake, taught what they ought 
not, Tit. i. 11, “rebuking them sharply,” that they might “be 
sound in the faith,” v.13; and that, “with all authority,” allow- 
ing no man to despise him, ii. 15. If rebuke failed, the evangel- 
ist was authorized to go still further: he might “receive an ac- 
cusation,” even “ against an elder,” provided that two or three 
witnesses were present, 1 Tim. v. 19, and, after due admonition, 
reject a heretic, Tit. iii. 10. So, also, the evangelist is to super- 
vise the order of worship and manner of life among the people. 
He is to direct the men to exercise themselves in every proper 
place in reverent public prayer, lifting up “holy hands without 
wrath and doubting,” 1 Tim. 1.8; to remember in such inter- 
cession all mankind, and especially “ kings and all in authority,” 
vy. 1,2. He is to charge the women against all display and os- 
tentation in their dress, v, 9,10; and forbid them to usurp any 
place of authority or to teach in the church, y. 11, 12. He is again 
to enjoin the men that they properly support their families, 
1 Tim. y. 8; and honor those elders who toil in word and doc- 
trine by a due support, v.17, 18. But it is not. necessary to ad- 
duce further proof under this head. It must be abundantly 
clear that this duty of supervision was laid upon the evangelists 
Timothy and Titus ; and if, as our Form of Government correctly 
assumes, the office of evangelist is perpetual in the-church, it 
follows at once, according to the Scripture, that the supervision 
of such infant churches is, under similar circumstances, the duty 
of every modern missionary or evangelist. And it may be fur- 
ther remarked in this matter, as on that of organization, that 
every missionary in a non-Christian land, be he a Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian or Episcopalian, although these duties are not 
explicitly assigned him in any Form of Government or Book of 
Discipline, yet, constrained by the evident necessities of the 
case, does exercise this power of supervision over the young 
churches and inexperienced presbyters in his district. Nor, we 
must again insist, is this derogatory to presbytery, but abso- 
lutely necessary in such heathen fields to its establishment and 


-confirmation. 
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From the abcve considerations we have arrived at the follow- 
ing conception of the office of evangelist: The evangelist is a 
man ordained by presbytery, not to the pastorate of any local 
church, but for the propagation of the gospel and the establish- 
ment of churches in destitute or non-Christian lands. In order 
to meet the frequent necessities of such a field, presbyterial or- 
dination confers on the evangelist, so long as he shall continue 
in this special ministry, all such powers of organization and su- 
pervision as otherwise and ordinarily-inhere in presbytery. As 
being still a presbyter, though clothed with special delegated 
powers, he is yet subject to the government and amenable to 
the discipline of the presbytery, synod or assembly which sends 
him forth. Still, as an evangelist, he is a representative and 
delegate of that presbyterial body, and is therefore invested, 
within his sphere of labor, with all presbyterial powers and 
prerogatives. 

In conclusion, we have only to urge the practical importance 
of the views herein advanced. The work of the evangelist has, 
within the present century, reassumed such importance that it 
has become-of great consequence to have clear and well-defined 
views of the office. It is most important that every young man 
going forth as a foreign missionary should understand that he is 
not a mere presbyter, but an evangelist ; and that the office of 
the evangelist is, in the respects above indicated, an office dis- 
tinct and separate from the pastorate of any church. Great mis- 
chief has arisen, at least in India, from a failure on the part of 
most missionaries to distinctly apprehend the point in question. 
Confounding the offices of evangelist and pastor, too many of 
us have undertaken work which we never should have under- 
taken. Instead of delegating at once the work of the local 
churches to the presbyters we have ordained, we have too often 
appointed the elders, and then gone on ourselves, practically, to 
do their work and almost monopolize their functions. All this 
has been done, beyond a doubt, with the best intentions, but it 
has none the less proved a most serious and damaging error. 
The time of the missionary has thus, in. very many cases, been 
largely taken up with labors not pertaining to his office, and thus 
the extensive propagation of the gospel greatly hindered; while, 
on the other hand, too often the native church has been kept in 
a state of helpless dependence on the missionary for the very 
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' means of grace, such as may only be illustrated by the child 
whose nurse, through fear of his sometimes falling, should never 
trust him to walk alone. It may well be said to many of us, as 
Jethro said to Moses: “The thing thou doest is not good; 
thou wilt surely wear away both thou and the people that is 
with thee ; for this thing is too heavy for thee alone; thou art 
not able to perform it thyself alone,” It is our firm conviction 
that had we generally begun our work with a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the nature of the evangelistic office, as above set forth, we 
should not have had so much cause as now to mourn the slow 
growth of an independent, self-sustaining native church in In- 
dia. Let it be, then, distinctly understood that when a presby- 
tery ordains a man as a foreign missionary, he is thereby set 
apart to the work of an evangelist, and not of a pastor in any in- 
dividual church ; so that just so far as he takes the place of the 
pastor or elders in any such foreign church, just so far he for- 
sakes the work to which he was ordained, and is in danger of 
long delaying, if not utterly defeating, the ultimate object of his 
mission. 

Moreover, if, as the Scriptures teach, as we trust has been 
made clear, that the evangelist is invested with so high and pe- 
culiar powers beyond those of any local pastor, it should greatly 
exalt the office in the eyes of the church. We magnify our 
office ; we claim that the Lord has committed to the evangelist 
powers he has entrusted to no other individual officer in the 
church. It is avery serious thing to be a pastor; it is a yet 
more serious thing to be an evangelist. On him alone is de- 
volved the entire burden of presbyterial power. To organize 
churches of Christ, and supervise them during their tender 
years, is a labor and responsibility from which the most gifted 
might well shrink. And the church at home should clearly un- 
derstand that for such labors and responsibilities, she should 
choose and send only the very choicest of her sons. Many a 
good man may be a blessing as a pastor at home, who is in no 
wise competent to the high and peculiar responsibilities of the 
evangelistic office. There can be no question that the students 
in our seminaries need special instruction on this matter, in or- 
der to a more intelligent decision as to their personal duty, than 
most are at present able to make. Itis greatly to be hoped that 
in response to the desire which has found formal and official ex- 
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pression in two of our largest missions, the church may soon 
provide for the instruction of her sons in what has been happily 
termed “ Evangelistic Theology.” The questions raised and 
answered, with whatever success, in this paper, will perhaps 
show to our readers that the subject is not altogether barren. 
The Professor in such a department would, if we mistake not, 
soon find that he had something more on his hands than the 
discussion of effete mythologies and heathen philosophies, that 
principles and laws were to be fixed, which should touch for 
lasting good or evil the very foundations of the house of God in 
mapy a heathen land. 


Art, VIJII—TAXATION OF CHURCHES, COLLEGES AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


By Lyman H. Atwater, LL.D., Princeton, New.Jersey. 


Ir has been the settled policy of the people of this country, on the 
one hand to avoid all union of church and state, in the sense of support- 
ing any form of religion from the public treasury, or of giving special 
immunities or privileges to any religious denomination; and, on the 
other, to exempt from the burden of taxation the property of institu- 
tions founded, endowed and supported by private benevolence for the 
public good, which, so far from increasing, operate in various ways to 
lessen the taxation of other property. This includes churches, col- 
leges, incorporated schools and academies, not of private ownership, 
also hospitals, reformatories and other charitable institutions originating 
in, and partly or wholly dependent on, private benevolence. 

There is now, however, a strong movement to subject these institu- 
tions to the average taxation of other property. It reveals itself in our 
halls of legislation, and in the projects for new state constitutions. The 
State of Pennsylvania has adopted a new constitution by a large ma- 
jority which subjects such property to taxation unless released by a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature. It is, however, believed that the 
people of the State, are, by a large majority, opposed to this feature of 
their new constitution, which, nevertheless, they voted for, in order to 
secure the other safeguards incorporated in the instrument, against the 
corruptions of rings, legislatures, railroads, and other monopolies ; and 
that they will avail themselves of the power to render it inoperative by 
a two-thirds vote, If we are not misinformed, some politicians in the 
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legislature meditate teaching them the danger of this constitution, 
by refusing a two-thirds vote for exemption of such property, in order 
to render the whole instrument unpopular, and thus secure the repeal of 
what strangles the corruption on which they have fattened. We pre- 
sume the good people of the state will take care of that. 

The Constitutional Commission of New Jersey have even gone toa 
greater extreme, and proposed an article of an amended Constitution 
which forever renders impossible the exemption of such property. When 
it came to the Senate, however, this provision was stricken out, having 
only a single vote in itsfavor. Its extravagance killed it. The subject 
is also under investigation and discussion in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. Some of our prominent religious journals are also faintly, 
others strongly, supporting the project. ‘The general principles which 
have hitherto procured this exemption from taxation of this description 
of property are the following, and, with due limitations, they appear to 
us of lasting force and validity. 

1. The property concerned consists of benefactions of private indi- 
viduals for the publie good, including the more perfect accomplishment 
of objects essential to the public welfare, for which the state now im- 
poses onerous taxes on her citizens. ‘That hospitals, reformatories and 
analogous institutions are of this character cannot be denied. ‘They 
simply do more perfectly without expense to the state, what the state 
must do herself, as best she may, so far as it is left undone by private 
charity. So far as churches are concerned, they undeniably promote 
that public intelligence, conscientiousness, and moral purity, without 
which society would utterly perish in its own corruption, and democra- 
tic government “of the people, by the people, for the people,’ would 
be impossible. Aside of all sectarian tenets or forms of, Christianity 
promoted by our different church organizations, the common residuum 
of intelligence and virtue which they impart to the people as a whole, 
is immeasurably more valuable to society, and productive of good citi- 
zens, than all other educational agencies could be without them. The 
state now taxes her citizens heavily for common schools. It may safely 
be said, that Christianity contributes far more to promote good citizen- 
ship, and fit men for their political and social duties, than any common 
schools can do without it. The same is true of colleges, which are so 
essential to train up competent teachers, professional advisers, guides, 
discoverers and inventors, without which all other educational agencies 
must decline, and society itself become stagnant and retrogressive. 
‘This is so obviously true, that many states have not only granted these 
institutions exemption from taxation, but have endowed them in whole 
or in part. Is it not the least favor which any state can bestow, to ex- 
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empt from the burden of taxation public educational institutions, thus 
endowed and furnished for their work by private munificence? And 
will not such taxation greatly discourage such munificence to sustain 
all the foregoing objects, so indispensable to public and social welfare? 

2. The exemption of these institutions from taxation lightens the 
burden of all other taxation. All charities to the helpless, diseased 
and distressed certainly relieve the public treasury as far as they go, 
first of the burden of sustaining these unfortunates, and then often in 
the way of fitting and enabling the disabled ones to support themselves. 
It cannot be denied that churches, through the influence of religion, 
greatly abate pauperism, and stimulate those virtues in society which 
at once augment the amount of taxable property, and the ability to bear 
taxation. The same is true of the influence of all educational institutions 
founded and furnished by private munificence. Not only so, but our 
colleges, seminaries, and academies are ofien largely endowed by in- 
habitants of other states. The great cities of the country have largely 
endowed the colleges and theological seminaries not only of their own, 
but of adjacent and distant states. This is emincntly true of the great 
institutions of Connecticut and New Jersey. The effect of these seais 
of learning, is to bring around them a mass of taxable property in the 
hands of those who directly or indirectly get their livelihood from them 
far exceeding all that would exist without them. They also-attract 
from other states students who give remunerative business and employ- 
ment to considerable numbers of people. To tax them, therefore, is 
virtually to impose a penalty upon, and put a formidable hindrance in 
the way of, benefactions which really and largely mitigate the burden 
of state taxation. It is suicidal, and all the more so as we consider, 

3. That the effect of our present rate of onerous taxation, if applied 
to churches, colleges and charitable institutions, would be always to 
cripple them, and to tax some of them out of being. Such would be 
the inevitable effect upon the various humanitarian institutions for the 
relief of physical maladies and privations. Few churches now raise or 
can raise sufficient funds to discharge other expenses, and leave an 
adequate support for their pastors. Most of them now come quite 
short of giving their ministers a fair maintenance. Many now pay 
salaries quite below the average wages of skilled labor, and too stinted 
to keep the minister above the very verge of starvation. And many of 
these also go to the very extreme of their ability, after all the subsidies 
afforded by Missionary and Sustentation Boards. They barely subsist 
now. ‘The taxation of their property would crush some, cripple others, 
and constrain them still more to reduce the income of their ministers be- 
low the rate already insufficient for their highest usefulness. Many church 
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edifices, the construction of which taxed the means and liberality of 
the congregations worshiping in them, are still burdened with debts, 
which must crush them if still further weighed down by onerous taxa- 
tion. The effect of it therefore must be every way disastrous, in de- 
pressing and enfeebling the beneficent influence of Christianity and its 
ministers over the people. The same is true of colleges. In fact there 
are few of them which would not be obliged to reduce their apparatus 
and facilities of instruction from one-fourth to one-third. This is owing 
to the double effect of the great recent increase in the rate of taxation, 
and the amount of property, the gifts of the benevolent, held by these 
institutions which yield no income towards defraying expenses. Many 
gifts of this kind have been sought and conferred, on the faith of their 
exemption from taxation, which if subjected to it, will prove burdens, 
sometimes grievous to be borne. They are such as costly buildings, 
prizes, fellowships, bursaries, funds in aid of indigent students, which 
yield no mite of income towards necessary current expenses, while the 
necessary cost of their maintenance often augments these very expenses. 
To tax them is to tax benefactors for their benefactions, and colleges for 
the privilege of acting as trustees for their safe keeping and destination 
according to the condition prescribed by the donor. There are many 
colleges and educational institutions that would thus be taxed out of 
being, so little would be the income left them for instruction and other 
purposes. The strongest would be seriously crippled. We have in our 
eye colleges that have been before the view of the public as re- 
cipients of unparalleled donations, which have nevertheless come in 
such a form, that the whole income from them free for application to 
the ordinary and necessary expenses of the college, would scarcely de- 
fray the taxation on the whole amount of them, if laid at the ordinary 
rate. Surely the policy proposed must greatly impair the usefulness of 
such donations in the past, and discourage them for the future. It must 
work eviland evil only. 

4. We must not forget that those who build churches, besides paying 
their full share of taxes on their private property, must also tax them- 
selves constantly in order to sustain and give effect to these benefac- 
tions for the public good. In order to render them effectual they must, 
aside of all civil taxation, pay quadruple tribute upon them, 

It is now in place to consider the reasons urged in behalf of this new 
policy of taxing public charities. 

The prime moving cause is undoubtedly the tendency to enormous 
accumulations of property by the Romish hierarchy, and the immense 
advantage which they gain by its exemption from taxation, But even 
admitting this evil in its fullest force, itis no reason for crippling or 
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destroying the only effective Protestant agencies and institutions that 
can counter-work and neutralize them. But the true answer is, that 
such restrictions and limitations should be laid around this non-taxation 
of church and like property, as to ward off this peril. These limita- 
tions are : 

1. Nothing should be exempted from taxation which, as to its use, in- 
come and profits, is not wholly devoted to the purposes of the church 
or institution which holds it. All property beyond this, such as lands, 
held for future sale, and speculative advance, but not for the strict uses 
of the institution, should bear its share of that taxation which provides 
this increase of value. So also of buildings not held for the direct uses 
of the institution, but rented for income. For although this income be 
applied to the expenses of the institution, yet it is on a different footing 
from those buildings which are appropriated directly to the uses of 
the institution, and yield no direct income even for their own repairs, 
such as lecture halls, professors’ houses, chapels, apparatus, to which 
may be added dormitories, which, although usually yielding some rental 
are yet so essentially of a charitable nature, that they seldom yield over 
three per cent. net on their cost; and at the best, so far as we are advised, 
rarely yield enough, never more than enough, to keep the buildings and 
grounds of the institution in repair. But with respect to real-estate 
investments simply for income, we see no reason why they should not 
bear their equal proportion of those taxes for protection and public irh- 
provement which contribute to make them productive of such income. 
And without such a proviso, the non-taxable privilege might be stretched 
to great abuse and injustice. Such a privilege in the case of wealthy 
ecclesiastical corporations owning much of the productive real-estate of 
towns, villages, or cities, might become highly oppressive to the other 
tax-payers. No reason appears for example why the great estates of 
Trinity, or the Collegiate Reformed Churches of New York City, or 
Old South, Boston, held in those cities as investments, and for income, 
instead of direct church uses, should not be taxed for their share of the 
public improvements which give them their productiveness, albeit the 
income of these is devoted to church uses. But with regard to invest- 
ments, not in land but in securities, whose income is devoted to the direct 
uses of the institutions in question, a different principle obtains. These 
are not affected or enhanced in value by the taxation of the municipal- 
ity in which they are located. They cost that municipality nothing. 
The only direct financial effect of their being given to any charitable, 
educational or religious institutions for its uses, is to cause the expen- 
diture of their income in the community in which such institutions are 
situated—so far as it goes, a financial benefit to them, and that only. 
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Why then should they or their donors be taxed for the simple benefi- 
cent office of bringing this amount of money annually into the commu- 
nity, and this only? Why should securities given by people of New 
York and Philadelphia, mostly kept in Safe Deposit Companies of 
those cities, to endow Princeton, Rutgers, Drew Seminary, La Fayette, 
Yale, Union, Hamilton, etc., and affecting the towns in which these in- 
stitutions are, only as their income is spent and circulated there in fur- 
therance of high public objects, pay a tribute for rendering this service ? 
No claim could be more groundless and preposterous. 

Instead of finding the basis of limitation of non-taxable property of 
the institutions in question, in its application to the strict public and 
charitable uses of such institutions, as already indicated, some would 
find it in limiting the amount of property held by them, in lands, secu- 
rities, or incomes, one or all of them. Thus the present law of New 
Jersey limits the land exemption of literary institutions to five acres, and 
this to be directly devoted to the uses of the institution, any buildings 
on it which are rented, being still subjected to tax. The objection to 
this is that it is arbitrary, and of very different bearing and effect upon 
institutions in city or country. Five acres in Newark or New York 
would probably be of greater value than any such institutions could 
wisely or well devote to its proper uses. All the modes of life and plans 
of dwellings, are predicated upon a compact mode of building, which 
utilizes for this purpose all available space. On the other hand, some 
of the chief advantages of a rural site, z¢er alia, which offset and often 
more than offset the distinctive advantages of cities, are the command 
of ample space for such a distribution of buildings as best accommo- 
dates the various departments of instruction classical and scientific; 
affords scope for observation and experiments, optical, astronomical, 
chemical, botanical, &c.; also for proper sanitary conditions of light, 
ventilation, drainage, for dormitories and public rooms, Here the 
crowding of buildings should be avoided, if we would not lose a chief 
advantage of a rural site. Not only so, but the fullest sanitary advan- 
tages require generous play-grounds. Altogether, the strict uses of a 
college in the country are more likely to require filty acres than five. 
The proper critierion, therefore, is not a certain number of acres, but 
the amount needed for and devoted to the uses of the institution, 

The same is true of the amount of securities and income. An endow- 
ment of half a million might be a superabundance for an academy, and 
far below the necessities of a great college or university, which, besides 
the support of a large corps of professors, may use more than the income 
of the above sum in prizes, fellowships, bursaries, and special aid to the 
indigent. The charters granted in New Jersey to literary institutions limit 
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the amount of their annual income from their property, and thus control 
both principal andincome. Hence arises the necessity of procuring from 
the Legislature, from time to time, liberty to increase this amount, as 
these institutions expand, and the value of money decreases. But the 
principle which is the only safe guide through all the contingencies and 
shifting conditions of the subject is, that their non-taxable property 
should be that, and that only, which is needed for and devoted to, the 
strict and proper uses of the institution. Nor do we ask the extension 
of the non-taxable privilege, to that class of assessments which are for 
betterments, or direct improvements of the property assessed, such as 
the pavements, streets, sewers, &c., directly in front of them. These 
stand on a different footing from general taxes. Being direct better- 
ments of the property itself, they should be assessed on that property, 
and not on the property of others. A decision has, we are informed, 
been recently rendered by the highest court in New Jersey, to the 
effect that the law exempting this description of property from taxation, 
does not reach assessments for these betterments. 

The only other objections to the foregoing view, are founded on the 
alleged bearing of it upon the union of church and state, and the dis- 
crimination it implies in favor of Christianity as against skepticism and 
atheism. But this is more specious than substantial, and applies chiefly 
to the exemption of churches. 

It is claimed that those who favor national churches, and their sup- 
port by general taxation from the public treasury, use the same argu- 
ment that we employ in favor of exempting churches from taxation, 
viz., that such churches contribute to the enlightenment and moral ele- 
vation of the people, and their consequent fitness for the duties of citi- 
zenship, and hence to industrial thrift, and public wealth. But here, 
as in much of the reasoning from resemblance or analogy, the argument 
is inconclusive, because the resemblance fails at the crucial point. 

. There can be no national church, without compelling all dissenters 
i it, that is members of other denominations, to pay taxes for a re- 
ligion which they do not approve, while they are still burdened with the 
support of their own churches. This offends the right of conscience. 
Again, the church which is thus supported by the state is liable to be 
so secularized by the union, as to do less toward elevating the public 
mind and conscience than dissenters who voluntarily assume heavy 
burdens for conscience sake. 2. The exemption from taxation is a nega- 
tive boon, granted, like protéction itself, equally to all Christian bodies, 
without compelling any to make eontributions for the support of others. 
And it is, as we have shown, a boon conferred for many times its value 
received: by’ the state, even in its strictly economic bearings, and its 
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effects upon taxation itself—a mere omission to burden and fetter be- 
nevolence in its gifts to do more perfectly the work of education for 
which the state now lays onerous taxes onits own citizens: This work 
pertains not to the differences between, but what is the common in- 
fluence of, all the Christian denominations. 

But it is said that, even so, the state shows partiality to religious 
principles and Christian institutions as against their antagonists, the infi- 
dels and atheists, the pagans and Moslems, the blasphemers and the pro- 
fane, the intemperate and licentious, free-thinkers and free-lovers. We 
grant it. We earnestly insist upon it. Nay, when the nation takes 
the contrary ground, it commits suicide. Its moral death will bring in 
the dry rot of political death, or reason, revelation, morality and his- 
tory are a stupendous lie. 

It is true that we are a Christian nation, not as we ought to be, or as 
itis our highest concern to be, but still Christian a thousand times over, 
as contrasted with being anti-Christian, pagan, or infidel. We are 
such in the formative influences of our origin, history, traditions, insti- 
tutions, in the whole drift and current of our social and national life. 
The vast majority of all who profess any religion, or religious convic- 
tions, avow their belief in Christianity, whether they exemplify it or not. 
Wherever there must be any choice between Christianity and heathenism 
or infidelity in our legislation, as in regard to the oath, the Lord’s day, 
the sanctity of marriage, the repression of polygamy, licentiousness, 
profaneness, intemperance, adherence to truth, fidelity, justice, honesty, 
the legislation, though often short of what it ought to be, is nevertheless 
all on one side. The claim of heathens, Jews, Seventh-day Baptists, 
infidels, atheists, and debauchees that such legislation interferes with 
their conscientious scruples is not and cannot be regarded for a mo- 
ment. Ifa man claims that his rights of conscience are invaded by a 
legal prohibition to sell obscene books, or practice free concubinage, 
-do we listen to him? The truth is, we must take a stand somewhere. 
What! May the Chinese come and claim the abolition of all legislation 
or civil ordinances, not consistent with the teachings of Confucius ? 
Maintain this who will. As for ourselves, while it is perfectly clear to us 
that no opinions on religion or morals are to be enforced on anybody, yet 
the sons of Belial have no right, and cannot be permitted without the 
_grossest recreancy on our part, to compel our legislators to set at de- 
fiance the fundamental principles of truth and righteousness, morality 
and Christianity, in their legislation. Nor can they utterly ignore Reve- 
lation or God’s commands therein. If he has ordained the Sabbath 

‘they are bound to observe it, and not to compel others to desecrate it, 
-whether they see any worldly advantages in such observance or not. 
National and legislative neutrality here is impossible. 
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We have conventions and organizations for the purpose of procuring 
the formal insertion of some more express recognition of God and 
Christ in our National Constitution. Whether expressly written in our 
fundamental organic law or not, it is written on the heart of the nation, 
and underlies and dominates its life, as will readily appear if we con- 
sider for a moment what that life is, and what it would be if Christianity 
were utknown, or its place had been occupied by heathenism or in- 
fidelity. Although it is no function of the state, as such, and fer se, to 
teach religion, more than of a railway or insurance board, neither can 
man in any of these relations, or in any sphere whatsoever, public or 
private, associated or individual, ignore his relations and duties as a 
rational, immortal and accountable being, a subject of the King of 
Kings, and about to appear before the Judge of all the earth, He 
does not lose his manhood, his moral nature, or Christian responsibil- 
ity, by becoming a voter, a legislator, or a magistrate. He cannot in 
any capacity abjure his humanity, his conscience, or his God. Norcan 
the nation, the body politic, trample down righteousness, justice or hu-, 
manity, either in its relations to its own members, or to other nations. 
To dothis avowedly would be to cast itself out alike from the restraints 
and protection of international law, and take rank with organized bands 
of outlaws and pirates. 

The talk therefore of taxing Christian churches, in order to preserve 
national neutrality with respect to Christianity, as compared to atheism, 
infidelity, and heathenism, is wholly irrelevant. It is an argument 
which, if good for its purpose, is good for a great deal more. It can- 
not stop short of eradicating every vestige of Christianity and Christian 
morality from any form of national or state recognition ; in short from 
de-christianizing the nation, and leaving it utterly to perish in its own 
corruption. It would extract the only salt that can save it. 

Moreover, a discrimination as to the degree and objects of taxation, 
in view of the effects industrial, moral, and otherwise thence resulting, 
pervades our whole system. ‘The discriminations in favor of savings 
banks and life insurance companies, against liquor shops and haunts 
of dissipation under our state laws ; and the whole system of discrimin- 
ating duties and taxes by our National Government, especially the 
heavy imposts laid upon tobacco, and distilled and fermented liquors, 
are in point, and conclusive against all objections on this score. 

We leave the subject here, barely suggesting in conclusion that bene-. 
factions given for the public objects here contemplated under a system 
of laws freeing them from taxation, have been given under an implied. 
promise by the state of such exemption which has often constituted a 
part of the consideration of the gift, without which in some instances it 
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would not have been made. A promise in substance is the voluntary 
awakening by the promisor of an expectation in the promisee, that some 
benefit will be conferred upon him. Have not the laws hitherto raised 
this expectation in donors to these great objects? And will not the tax- 
ation of much of this property be a virtual breach of faith? This de- 
serves consideration. 

Our remaining suggestion is, that the whole subject of taxation in this 
country has become so involved, confused and oppressive, under the 
chaotic legislation of the National and State governments, that it needs 
thorough discussion and revision on moral and economic grounds. We 
hope to return to the subject in due time. 

We purposely omit the question of the Bible and religion in public 
schools, as aside of our main topic, and requiring too much space, while it 
is abundantly treated elsewhere. But we take the opportunity to say, that 
we have nowhere seen this subject more ably or justly presented than ina 
paper by Dr. R. W. Patterson of Chicago, published in the JZnerior of 
February 12, 1874. 


ART. IX.—THE DISENTOMBMENT OF TROY.* 
By Rey. Freprertc Vinton, A.M., Librarian of Princeton College. 


When the newspapers informed us, two years ago, that excavations. 
were taking place in the Troad, a smile of incredulity was the common 
effect. The genius of Homer has won its chief triumph in this—the ro- 
mantic splendor of his narrative has led men to believe that the tale is 
all his own. At any rate, all traces of Troy had vanished from the re- 
gion ; and that seemed enough to confirm the impression produced by 
the poem itself. In our days, destructive criticism has gone farther 
still. Because the Sanscrit epics are seen to be mythological, ‘‘ the tale 
of Troy divine” has been pronounced so too. The Trojan war, it has 
been said, was a battle of the spheres, or of the skies, ‘‘ fought between 
the bright deities and the demons of the night,” the heroes of the Iliad 
having first fought their battles in the Vedas. Excavations in the 
Troad seemed, therefore, like an effort to dig up the Arabian Nights. 
No doubt Herr Schliemann had disinterred an ancient city; but one 
could scarce fail to do that, by shafting and trenching anywhere in 
classic ground. ‘The true question to be asked was, what city? and to. 


* The information conveyed in this article is translated from an essay enti- 
tled ‘‘ Les fouilles faites en Troade,” by Emile Burnouf, printed in the number for 
January, of the Revue des Deux Mondes. F. V. 
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what part of the historic past do these remains belong? That is the 
very question we propose to consider; and our readers will probably be 
willing to accept the conclusion to which we have been conducted. 

Having, as early as 1868, completed some futile excavations, begun 
by Hahn in 1864, at the spot pretended by Le Chevalier to have been 
the site of Troy, Schliemann turned his attention, in April, 1870, to that 
hill, now called Hissarlik, which all antiquity anterior to Strabo believed 
to have been the Ilium of Homer. Thorough exploration there was sure 
to set the question of Troy at rest, for every other spot had been vainly 
examined ; and if nothing should be found here belonging to times ear- 
lier than Roman and Grecian days, the orientalist’s theory would be 
likely to prevail. Schliemannisa man of wealth. He has continued his 
search three years, employing sometimes one hundred and fifty tabor- 
ers, and expending in the whole forty thousand dollars. Widespread 
upon the surface are relics of the Greco-Roman city called Ilium 
Novum. Pottery and fragments of statuary also fill the ground to the 
depth of seven or eight feet. The city wall, erected by Lysim- 
achus, also remains, and its plan can be perfectly made out. But 
nothing so near the surface as this, is older than seven hundred years 
before Christ. This was the net result of his first year’s excavation. 

In 1871 he sank his pits to the extraordinary depth of forty-seven feet 
below the crest of the hill. Behind a Greek wall of support he discovered 
another Cyclopean wall; and in the vertical cutting beyond it he 
‘disclosed several successive beds of fragments which: were not Greek, 
and of houses built one above another. The lowest stratum, 
resting on the rock, is made up of soil, pottery, and a variety of 
objects. The second, many feet thick, is composed of cinders, char- 
coal and clayey earth bearing marks of fire. The houses it contains are 
built of coarse brick imperfectly burnt. The third layer contains houses 
built of small stones united only by mud. The fourth and fifth contain 
pottery apparently of Lydian origin. Above these is the Greco-Roman 
bed forming the summit of the hill. 

The following year Schliemann commenced his operations on the op- 
posite or southern side of the city. He discovered again the wall of 
Lysimachus, ahd then a far more ancient wall, twenty-eight feet high, 
whose base is nearly fifty feet below the surface. This wall, or rather 
tower, is very thick. At the left is a gateway giving access to the cita- 
del. It opens to a covered way, protected by stone walls laid in mud, 
like the tower. This is paved with large flags, and another gateway is 
at the other end. This passage led to a vast habitation, far better con- 
structed than the private houses near, a palace, (Heyapor), the resi- 
dence, no doubt, of the ruler of the city. 
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At a subsequent season, Schliemann penetrated ona different side to 
a still greater depth, finding successively the wall of Lysimachus and the 
more ancient walls, as before. 

In 1873, among other interesting discoveries, he found a spacious 
room containing nine enormous jars of pottery, intended, probably, for 
oil or wine. Here, also, houses had been built above preceding houses, 
sometimes to the number of four successively. Schliemann had almost 
finished his explorations, and was preparing to quit the Troad, when a 
last blow near the left of the tower above mentioned, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the palace, brought to light vases and other objects of 
metal, half melted and soldered together by the conflagration. They 
occupied a small hollow square, and seemed to have been contained in a 
wooden chest, which the fire had wholly consumed. There were vessels 
of gold and of silver, female ornaments, rings, ear-rings and necklaces, 
partly of both metals, gold beads in thousands, bucklers and weapons 
of copper. The spot where this treasure lay, and the condition in 
which it was found, clearly proved that it came from the neighboring 
palace, and had belonged to the noble who then inhabited the building. 

The number of ancient works of man, collected in the lower strata of 
the hill of Hissarlik, exceeds 20,000. The materials out of which they 
were formed were clay, stone, bone and certain metals. Almost every- 
thing was wrought by hand. The instruments employed by the makers 
were of bone, flint and a very few of metal. Of revolving tools they 
had few or none. Even their corn-mills did not turn. Almost all the 
pottery was shaped by hand ; such as show marks of the wheel are in- 
ferior to the rest. If the bits of baked clay, known as fusaioles, shaped 
like a double cone and pierced from end to end, were really spindles, 
they were surely the turning machines most employed by the inhabi- 
tants; for Schliemann has brought away thousands, and he left thousands 
more. Fire was the chief auxiliary of this people; but they did not use 
it to burn brick like ours. Even the altar of their Minerva stood on a 
pavement of raw brick. And yet they must have melted copper to 
form their bucklers. 

The stone implements brought away by Schliemann are very nume- 
rous. The flint saws are very fine; they are four-cornered, like our 
combs, and they have on one edge, or on both, sharp and regular teeth. 
The knives, that is, narrow blades, sharp and slightly curved, called by 
that name, are either of flint or obsidian. Many have teeth on one 
edge. The chisels and axes are of diorite, perfectly shaped ; the ham- 
mers have a hole for the handle. This hole was obtained by friction ; 
but the instrument with which it was made has notbeen found. Probably 
it was of wood, and the perforating agent was sand, moistened with water. 
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Mills, mortars, and pestles were found in great abundance. The mills 
are of trachyte, not of sandstone, and formed of two stones, one flat, the 
other convex, and moved by hand, The mortars and pestles are of 
granite, and look like those of the present day, except for shapeliness. 
No oven has been found, therefore it is probable that the men of that 
period had not what we call bread. Weights and bruising instruments 
are numerous at Hissarlik. They are generally formed from granite 
pebbles, picked up in the beds of streams. The weights are propor- 
tioned by the decimal scale. 

The tools made of copper ate less numerous than those of stone. 
The axes and chisels and knife blades are longer, sharper, more 
pointed, and differ insensibly from those found in the prehistoric mu- 
seums of Europe. Most of them, along with a buckler of copper, were 
found with the ornaments already described. As for bodkins and nee- 
dles made of small bones, nothing could be less artificial. Larger 
bones, sawed across, furnished rings, sheaths and handles. 

The inhabitants of the burnt city, or at least their prince, had very 
little of the precious metals : but they used more commonly an alloy of 
gold and silver, celebrated in ancient times as e/ectron. ‘The collection 
presents some fine specimens of this, particularly a goblet, wrought with 
the hammer, and exhibiting faces spirally arranged. This vessel is pale 
yellow in color, very bright, and apparently new, except for some blows 
it has received. Lead is more rare than other metals in all the strata, 
and iron is nowhere found. The ready oxydation of this metal, how- 
ever, might sufficiently explain its disappearance. 

The vases furnished by the prehistoric beds of Hissarlik are many 
thousands, and may be divided into numerous classes, according to the 
purposes intended to be subserved by them., Most of them agree closely 
with the present manufactures of Normandy and Britanny. Some are 
very elegant, the slender neck endingina longlip. Female forms have 
been given to a peculiar class, whose decorations have the highest his- 
toricalimportance. ‘These vases are large below, and thick in the neck ; 
they stand erect, and are furnished with a cover, sometimes flat, some- 
times domed. ‘The first have at the upper part of the neck an owl’s 
head. On each side of this is a salient ear. The face is composed of 
a double arch for the eyebrows, great hemispherical eyes beneath, and 
in the middle of the face a prominent owl’s beak. On the two sides of 
the swelling body below, are two great wings, rising vertically ; in front 
are two female breasts, and anavel below. Abundant evidence to which 
we might refer, obliges us to see in this complex figure the symbol of a 
divinity, When we recall the Homeric epithet g/aucopis constantly given 
to Minerva, and that this owl-faced divinity was the protectress of the 
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Trojan soil, we cannot hesitate to.say that these vases represent Mi- 
nerva. Schliemann’s collection has a long series of them ; it deserves 
to be maturely studied. Sometimes the owl’s beak passes into the 
shape of a nose; the eyes open, and assume eyelids ; a mouth spreads 
into lips ; itis a human head, yet an owl’s, after all. The navel of 
these Minervas is very singular. Sometimes it is prominent and dim- 
pled; oftener it is flat; and bears, engraved in the midst, a cross, sim- 
ple or furnished with four points. Sometimes it is placed very high, and 
even between the two breasts ; then it is round and large, and occupies 
exactly the position of Medusa’s head in the Greek statues of Minerva. 
Greek art separated the owl from the woman, and the bird accompa- 
nied the goddess as a symbol. But how came remote antiquity to give 
the goddess the face of anowl? Comparative philology has solved this 
knot. Athena (Ahena) was originally the brilliant dawn, sprung from 
the head of Zeus. G/aucopis expresses that idea, because of the glaring 
eyes of the owl. 

Closely allied with the owl-faced vases is an immense series of little 
amulets, found especially in the burnt stratum. They consist of small, 
oblong, flat pebbles, collected from the beds of streams, or on the sea 
beach. The workman has notched the two sides, and reduced the size 
of the upper part, so as to form a rude resemblance of a human head. 
On the broad part he has engraved two dots to represent breasts anda 
navel. Above he has drawn two curved lines, with points below, to hint 
eyebrows and eyes. It is a palladium. 

This figure reappears on the double cones, which we may call spin- 
dles, not knowing their real use. Thousands of them occur at Hissarlik, 
It is always on the larger cone that the engraved designs appear. ‘These 
designs are various—a sun, four suns, seven suns, twelve suns, numbers 
of which the sense is not hard to find. Among animal figures are the 
hare, the antelope, the caterpillar, the grasshopper and a man praying. 
In the old Aryan mythology a hare represented the moon; an antelope 
the wind. In Persian symbolism, as mugh Aryan as that of India, the 
caterpillar and the grasshopper represent two malevolent beings, drawn 
on cylinders as gnawing the tree of life. Itis in the Veda, the only book 
known to us which describes and explains the double cones, that we 
must seek the signification of these Trojan spindles. Among the most 
striking figures engraved on the spindles are the cross, the wheel and 
the species of cross with curved arms, called in Sanscrit the swastika. 
These represent either the sun or the general movement of the heavens. 
The Ramayana places the cross on the ship of Rama; it stands on 
thousands of Buddhist edifices ; it is one of the marks which the wor- 

_shipers of Vishnu smear on their foreheads, as the early Christians 
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did. The cross is universal in works of the Aryan race. We find it on 
thousands of Trojan spindles, fashioned no one knows how long before 
Christ. Schliemann’s book, with its two hundred plates, will represent 
them all. His excavations have yielded no remains of alphabetical 
writing, and only four human skulls. These have Aryan characteristics— 
upright foreheads, large facial angles, cheekbones not prominent, the 
lower jaw narrow, molar teeth diminishing towards the bottom. 

We may now be asked, Is this Troy, the ion of Homer? The an- 
swer must be, if ever there was a Troy, this is the Ilion of Homer. 
But to what age does it belong? To an.age when iron was unknown ; 
to an age when the gods had heads of animals. The vases are almost 
identical in appearance with those found at Santorin, and preserved at 
the school of art in Athens. It is said that such vases are represented 
on the tomb of Rekhmara, among the presents offered to Thothmes 
Ill. That would carry back the burning of Troy to the 17th century 
before Christ, about the time when Jacob went down into Egypt, and, 
according to the Septuagint chronology, about twelve hundred years 
after the flood. At any rate, these excavations demonstrate that at a 
very distant period, near the close of the age of stone, a walled town 
stood in the Troad, and some ages after its first settlement was destroyed 
by fire. Of the attendant incidents, history gives no account; but they 
were striking enough to survive long in tradition, probably for centu- 
ries, and at last they fired the genius of Homer. Of course he gave the 
actors the dress and manners of his own time ; but now we have the op- 
portunity to rehabilitate them, guided by evidence which themselves 
provided. Already we perceive their Asiatic origin and their Assyrian 
genius. The union of the human form with the head of a bird reminds 
us of the sculptures of Nineveh. ‘The harem of Priam and his fifty sons 
are wholly Asiatic. Further excavations may better acquaint us with 
the Dardan civilization, and connect it more nearly with that which 
Botta and Layard unveiled in Mesopotamia. The lustre which genius 
has thrown about Troy these three thousand years will henceforth be re- 
flected upon the name of Heinrich Schliemann, 
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ART. X—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSOLIDATION. 

We had prepared an article on the proposed consolidation of Church 
Boards, but find it crowded out by the unexpected length of articles pre- 
viously in type. It was, however, like the few remarks which follow, 
rather tentative and suggestive of points needing further elucidation and 
discussion than an intended present commitment to any specific view 
now advanced. ‘The light which we have to give, is chiefly in showing 
where we and others need further light. While all will thank the able 
committee for their labor and painstaking in working out their proposed 
scheme, most will see in it new evidence of the difficulties inherent in 
such an attempt. Of the eight collections for as many church schemes, 
it only proposes to omit two, that for Sustentation which it would merge 
in that for Home Missions, and that for the colportage, benevolent and 
Sunday Schoo] department of the Board of Publication. 

The stoppage of the latter collection is far-reaching in its consequences. 
It abandons or imperils a principal object which originally prompted the 
establishment of the Board of Publication in both branches of the church 
—the publication and diffusion of a distinctively Presbyterian literature, 
on a scale vastly greater than its mere profits can sustain. ‘These profits 
must be limited, owing to the very limitations which condition its busi- 
ness as a Presbyterian Board. The American Tract and Sunday School 
Societies do not sustain their colportage and benevolent work without 
contributions for the purpose. How, then, can we? Until this is made 
to appear, we doubt whether the church will be prepared for a change so 
radical. For very many of our churches, too, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of getting rid of one collection as transferring it from our own to 
outside publishing Boards, which will surely press into the vacuum made 
by abolishing the collection for our own. With our present light, we 
confess to feeling somewhat as the late Dr. John Knox expressed himself 
in a public defense of the American Tract Society against a similar propo- 
sal with reference to its colporteur department, more than a quarter of a 
century ago: “ DEsrRoy IT NOT, FOR THERE IS A BLESSING IN IT.” 

As to the absorption of the sustentation collection in that for Home 
Missions, and imposing upon the Domestic Board the duty of sustaining 
both departments out of that collection, it is evident to us that a less 
amount will be thus contributed than if separate contributions were made 
for each. It follows, then, that less proportionately must be done for one 
or the other or both of these objects than now and heretofore. Where 
shall the loss fall, and ought it to fall on any of them? We thus suggest 
our difficulties. Perhaps the advocates of the change can meet them. 

The other changes proposed respect the reduction of the numbers of 
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Boards and of salaried officers and clerks. Home missions, sustentation, 
freedmen, church erection, are to be placed under one Home Board, in- 
stead of each being under its own Board, as now. Ministerial education 
and Relief are also to be put under one Board, both to have the same 
Secretary, and to have their fiscal work done by the Treasurer of the Board 
of Publication. The whole fiscal work of the various departments of the 
reconstructed Home Board is also to be done by one Treasurer with the 
necessary Clerical aid. In regard to this whole matter, it seems to us— 

1. That, asthe services of gentlemen in our Boards are gratuitous, and the 
gieater or less number of them, therefore, per se, makes no difference in 
expense, this labor, other things being equal, should be distributed as 
much as possible, both for the purpose of lightening the burdens upon 
each, and of ensuring that thoroughness of service which, if great and un- 
compensated, will, in the nature of things, be imperfect. Following this 
obvious principle, there appears to be a propriety in placing Home Mis- 
sions, Sustentation and Freedmen under one Board, because all sustain 
ministers in our home field, and might, under different boards of control, 
sometimes clash with each other. ‘This, however, provided always, that a 
Board and its executive officers shall be found, and so organized, as impar- 
tially to appreciate and press these several objects, and not a part of them 
at the expense of the residue. We see no reason why church erection 
should not have its own Board, instead of being made to load down the 
Home Board with burdens additional to those already quite sufficient. 
Its work is wholly distinct and different from the support of ministers. 
We see no gain whatever in bringing the Board of Education and Minis- 
terial Relief into one. The only resemblance between these objects is 
nominal; the motives that induce contributions to them are wholly un- 
like; so much so, that many who would give to one or the other standing 
alone on its own merits, would give to neither if the sum given were to go 
equally to each. For the same reason, we fear that each will suffer if 
left without its own distinct, supervisory executive officer. 

2. As to other arrangements proposed for lessening the number of fiscal, 
clerical, or other salaried officers, it would be hazardous for any to form de- 
cided opinions till they are thoroughly informed asto the interior working 
of the various offices, and the kind and number of persons required for 
them. Until we have more exact information about this, we shall be gov- 
erned by general principles. 

. (2) It is to be presumed that our present Boards have no sinecures, or 
superfluous, or unwisely adjusted working force, till the contrary is proved. 

(2) The cost of proper supervision and office-work, is the most eco- 
nomical of all outlays in church evangelism, as well as secular business. 
So far from obstructing, it immensely facilitates, the economical gathering, 
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transfer and effective distribution without waste of all donations ; ¢. g. 
compare the cost and waste of collections for church erection before and 
since the formation of the Board for that purpose. 

(c) It is a strong presumption that very little diminution of the expense 
of conducting our benevolent operations can be attained without a conse- 
quent loss out of all proportion to the gain, that the present ratio of ex- 
penses to collections is confessedly less than in most similar organizations. 
We have no room for the detail of facts which would justify even stronger 
language. Let us not adopt that spurious economy which is “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish.”’ 

(@) Subject to these principles, we ought to seek all practicable econ- 
omies not yet attained, 7. ¢., that are real economies. 

The truth is, that our various church schemes have been a growth, each 
in its turn, from the expansion of the church itself and its work. They 
have sprung into being, because evangelistic work arose upon us from 
time to time, which we could not decline, and which no pre-existing board 
could adequately prosecute. Be ing thus the fruit of no arbitrary enact- 
ment, but of the normal growth of the church itself, we should be slow to 
drop them till we are sure their work is done, and that they can wisely be 
thrown off as a needless incumbrance. As to diminishing the number of 
collections, it will be time for it when it can be done without lessening 
the total amount and usefulness of them. 

EA. 
Tue New TEMPERANCE Movement. 


It is not necessary to endorse all the recent methods of attacking intem- 
perance and liquor-selling in order to say that the movement in its aim 
and spirit is entitled to profound respect. Those who cannot see their 
way to enter into the precise measures adopted by the ladies in some 
places, should nevertheless recognize in it a loud call to do their utmost 
to suppress and abate the enormous evil at which it is aimed. Notwith- 
standing irregularities—and what great cause falls into human hands with- 
out developing irregularities ?—it has the effect of arousing the attention of 
people to the vastness of the evil, and the malignity of the foe with which 
they have to struggle. We judge that this is coming to be felt and appre- 
ciated, as it has not been before, by the masses of our moral and Christian 
people. Whenever meetings in behalf of temperance or for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance and the allurements to it are now called, our obser- 
vation is that they command an attendance and awaken an interest that 
have not been manifested for years. We hope this is the beginning of a 
great and effective onset upon the use, and the traffic which tempts to the 
use, of intoxicating beverages. Usually, when God is pleased to initiate 
such efforts on a great scale, he prepares the way by imparting an unusual 
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susceptibility in the minds of those who drink and sell to appeals and 
other efforts in behalf of abstinence and reformation. Present signs are 
cheering in this respect. 

THe CuRRENCY. 


Shall decisive steps be taken, however gradual, to raise it to the coin 
standard, or shall the nation still compel its creditors, and all creditors, to 
take as money its own broken promisesto pay money? Shall it engrave 
and circulate millions more of such broken promises, or of its own ac- 
knowledged indebtedness, which it promises to pay in words, without mak- 
ing any effort, or pretense of effort, or even of intention to pay it? These, 
strange to say, are open questions and of doubtful issue in our American 
Congress in this latter end of the nineteenth century. A more deplorable 
and humiliating commentary on the statesmanship and financial insight 
and moral standard of at least a moiety of our law-givers could not well 
be furnished. This multiplication of promises by the nation, without 
any intent to keep them, will in time, if continued, sink the nation’s faith 
and credit to the level of that of some of the States.. But this is not all. 
So far from bringing back any uniform standard of value, it is taking us 
to a returnless distance from it. It is providing for incessant and aggra- 
vated fluctuations of this standard, with all its untold evils, commercial, 
social and moral. 

And what reason, or show of reason, are offered for perpetuating and 
aggravating this enormous evil, which would not be valid for establishing 
a variable and fluctuating standard of weights and measures? It is said 
that it will make money plenty, and thus revive business. This fiscal pan- 
acea has been prescribed every year since the war by financial empiries 
whenever imprudence and overtrading, or want of means from any causes, 
have raised a clamor for more currency. Of course some would get tem- 
porary relief, like the drunkard from some increase of potations—but at 
what cost, and with what a retribution of future and speedy prostration ? 
And will not the cry then be louder and more desperate for increasing 
amounts of a remedy worse than the disease, nay, which caused the dis- 
ease ? 

But grave Senators tell us that the conclusions reached by all political 
economists, and confirmed by all the experience of other nations, are ir- 
releyant to the United States and its great and puissant people. But great 
as we are, we are endued with no magic power of making broken promi- 
ses as good as true promises, ora constantly augmenting quantity of paper 
engraved by the nation with promises to pay dollars, which there is no 
intention of redeeming, of any certain, or, if the process go on, of any 
high value. ‘This argument is empty and puerile in the last degree. 

But again, it is said that the importers are the Joudest in demanding 
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specie payment, because they are obliged to use the currency of the world, 
and they are most determined enemies of American industry. It makes 
little difference who are in favor of or against the measure, if it is right. 
But importers must be very blind if they oppose American industry, for 
without such industry we shall have nothing with which to pay for foreign 
imports, and all commerce, foreign and domestic alike, must stop with 
the cessation of production. But suppose the allegation were true, and 
that on this account it were desirable to hamper the importers of foreign 
fabrics with new burdens—a point on which we here offer no opinion— 
how should it be done? Why, plainly by laying the increased import 
necessary to accomplish the end; not by tampering with the very stan- 
dard of value itself, rendering all values uncertain, all business dangerous, 
all contracts little else than gambling ventures, in order to embarrass one 
department of business. This is punishing and demoralizing all in order 
to annoy some. But we cannot go through the whole list of flashy dem- 
agogic pleas for a continued and increasing breach of national faith, of 
which the foregoing are fair specimens. 


Dr. Dorner’s “ Ovtiines OF THEOLOGY.” 

We published last year a translation of an abstract of the theological 
system of this eminent divine, supposing it to be made from a fair report 
of the lectures, saying, however; at the same time, that Dr. Dorner was not 
to be held responsible for the details. We regret to learn that he does 
not consider it as giving, on the whole, a correct view of his system, and 
that it is inaccurate in several particulars. The translator wrote twice to 
Dr. Dorner on the subject, but one of his letters failed to reach him, and 
this led to a misunderstanding as to his permission for its publication. It 
is only due to the translator to add that he thought he had good grounds 
for supposing the manuscript to be correct. 

We are happy to learn that there is some prospect that the whole sys- 
tem of Dr. Dorner will be published before many years. It will have a 
cordial welcome in this country, where there are many of his pupils and 
many more who are deeply indebted to his theological works. It was in- 
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Art. XIL—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Mercersburg Theology inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed Doc- 
trine. By B. S. SCHENCK,’D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Cincinnati: Office of the Christian World. Chambersburg: J. N. Snider. 

This is a vigorous and, as it seems to us, conclusive protest from one of the 
distinguished veterans of the German Reformed Church in the West against 
the type of doctrine known as Mercersburg Theology, which has come to dom- 
inate that body in the Eastern part of our country. We mean that it is con- 
clusive, as proving beyond a reasonable doubt that it is contrary to the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, of which it claims to be the true exposition or outgrowth, 
while it contends that this symbol is specially sacramentarian and ritualistic 
as compared with the general drift of Reformed and Puritan Confessions. 
This Catechism is proved to be in harmony with the Reformation symbols and 
divines in the very points touching the Incarnation, Atonement, Justification, 
the Priesthood of Christ, the Sacraments and Priestly Absolution, in which 
Mercersburg Theology takes issue with them. Irrespective of the truth or falsity 
of the system, tbis opposition of it to the very symbol which it professes to 
espouse eminenter, is indisputably proved, as all who examine this volume 
may readily see. 

The Mercersburg theologians are proved to make the incarnation and the- 
anthrophic life of Christ, the essential element and source of our Christian life 
while his death and sacrifice are mere secondary incidents. Says Dr. Nevin, 
as quoted (p. 17): ‘* It is a new-creation, which, as such, cannot start 
from those who are the subjects of it, but must come from the fundamental 
regeneration of humanity, that is brought to pass, first of all, in the Word 
made flesh.” ‘‘The mystery of the incarnation exhibited in the living 
‘Christ is the fundamental principle and beginning of the whole Christian 
salvation.” 

It is hardly necessary to add for those who know anything of the further 
developments of this theology, that it teaches that this new life-principle, 
thus incarnated in Christ, is stored up in the church, and, through its sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, conveyed to partakers of them,— 
and this, as not a little of their language fairly implies, ofere operato. But 
before bringing forward the proof of this, a question arises, applicable not 
alone to the Mercersburg Theology,—what need of church and sacraments to 
convey it, nay, how can they be special vehicles to the partakers of them, of 
what must needs already belong to all men, ‘‘ from the fundamental regen- 
eration of humanity which is brought to pass, first of all, in the Word made 
flesh ?” If this “ fundamental regeneration of humanity” inheres in the race 
as such, then how are special ordinances needed to impart it to any ? 

Dorner says, and says truly, ‘‘ underlying there is an identification of the 
church in its actual historical manifestation with Christ. Only he believes in 
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an objective and historical Christ, who sees in the church, not merely the 
witness of Christ, but the historically self-unfolding and developing Christ 
himself; and only in this sense does there remain in his (Nevin’s) view any 
immediate relation between Christ and the believer. . . The church can thus 
be identified with Christ only by ignoring the work of atonement and 
justification.” p. 55. 

While such inroads are made upon these cardinal doctrines, stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesig, sacramentarianism inits grossest form is brought in to fill 
the vacuum. This school tells us, pp. 119-20: ‘‘All the benefits of Christ’are 
received, ot 6y faith, not through previous knowledge of our misery, not in 
the way of repentance and faith, but through baptism exclusively ;” and 
again, ‘‘ There is no way in which a man can be created anew by the Spirit 
according to the established economy of salvation, but by baptism.” Again: 
“‘ A sinner may be penitent for his sins, but until he has received baptism, as 
God’s act of remission to him, he has no true assurance of remission. And 
when after baptism, he sins through infirmity, he cannot be sure of pardon 
till his absolution is spoken, signed and sealed by Christ, dy means of a di- 
vine act through the church.” Quoted from Mercersburg Tracts, pp. 19-20. 
These are only samples of quotations from these writers insisting on baptismal 
regeneration and sacerdotal absolution, which are surely next of kin to each 
other. A similar method is adopted with the Lord’s Supper, which simply 
follows baptism, as to time and efficacy, in this system of transcendental 
ritualism. 

We rejoice to witness this testimony against it, from the bosom of 
the church in which it has so long antagonized with the creed of which it 
assumes to be the special champion, as well as with the Scriptures. We trust 
it will be widely circulated, and render the service for which it is fitted, in 
restoring to the church which it most concerns, the ascendency which of 
right belongs to the evangelical system set forth in its formularies. 

Among higher recent theological publications from American authors is 
Reason and Redemption, or the Gospel as it attests itself, by ROBERT BAKER 
WHITE, D.D., issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in the fine 
mechanical style characteristic of that house. As we have in prospect a more 
extended critical notice of this work, we will only say that in a style 
at once neat and perspicuous, calm yet glowing, it deals with a wide range of 
topics tending to illustrate its principal theme, with marked ability and adap- 
tation to the wants of ministers and cultivated laymen. After all, the highest 
evidence of the Divine origin and inspiration of the Scriptures, that which 
Jays an instant and inevitable obligation on all to whom they come, to receive 
and obey them as the word of God, is the self-evidencing light which shines 
on their very face. This it most concerns Christian Apology to signalize and 
vindicate. Few opinions in theology, science and philosophy antagonistic to 
this doctrine escape the author’s attention. In handling such a variety of 
questions, always true to his convictions as a Calvinist of the representative 
school in regard to the Fall and Redemption, he occasionally comes athwart 
the contrary theological tenets; yet on the whole it is an admirable defence of 
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the great catholic doctrines held fast by the Christian Church, and underlying 
our **common salvation.” 


Among the works published by the Clarks of Edinburgh, of which 
Scribner, Welford and Armstrong have imported an edition for use in this 
country, at $3 per volume, is vol. ix. of the new Translation of Augustine’s 
Works by Dr. Marcus Dods, including the Zchiridion, the Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, on Catechising, and on Faith and the Creed. 

It is our full belief that the reading and study of Augustine’s works will do 
more to make strong Christian divines, thinkers, and therefore preachers, than 
any equal amount of uninspired teaching. We are impressed in this way as we 
look at this and other volumes of this highest of theologians, ad aferturam 
libri. We are brought at once into contact with those seed-thoughts, those 
germinant ideas, definitions, and distinctions, of which the science of theology 
in its later stages of growth is but the development and application. We not 
only face those pregnant statements respecting sin and grace which are more 
completely wrought out by him in his controversy with Pelagius, but we find 
statements equally original and formative in their influence, because equally 
saturated with truth and wisdom, shaped with matchless felicity and force of 
diction, bearing on almost every branch of Christian doctrine and practice. 
No author so abounds in those sayings which are at once premises or conclu- 
sions of an argument, and yet in their very form carry that semi-self-evidence 
which gives them more or less of the force of axioms, proverbs and apho- 
risms. And no writers more quicken and invigorate the minds of stu- 
dents and readers than these. Their powerful statements are ‘‘ truth-powers,”’ 
leaving no momentary impression, but permanently impregnating the minds 
with vital germs of growth. Little has been added to his analysis of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or to his summation of it, that ‘‘ we should call the Father 
God, the Son God, the Holy Spirit God, and that nevertheless we should say 
that there are not three Gods in that Trinity, but one God and one substance.” 

Our modern monists and evolutionists, whether materialists or idealists, may 
find a portion for themselves, pp. 345-6: ‘‘ For which reason we do most 
right to believe that God made all things of nothing. For, even although 
the world was made of some sort of material, this self-same material was 
made of nothing; so that. in accordance with the most orderly gift of God, 
there was to enter first the capacity of taking forms, and then that all things 
should be formed which have been formed. As we believe, therefore, in God 
the Father Almighty, we ought to uphold the opinion that there is no crea- 
ture which has not been created by the Almighty.” 

It is none the less true that we must not call Augustine, more than any 
other uninspired man, Master. The germs of medizval ritualism and Roman- 
ism had even then begun to appear, and were sometimes welcomed without 
suspicion by the most orthodox of the Fathers. This mystery of iniquity 
did then, and even from the first, work. Against any leading of this kind, the 
student must be constantly on his guard. For example, we find an inkling 
of purgatory, pp. 224-5: “It is a matter that may be inquired into, and 
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either ascertained or left doubtful, whether some believers shall pass through 
a kind of a purgatorial fire.” 

Again p. 225, we see the doctrine of justification by good works put thus: 
*“ We must beware, however, lest any one should suppose that gross sins, such 
as are committed by those who shall not inherit the kingdom of God, may be 
daily perpetrated, and daily atoned for by alms-giving. The life must be 
changed for the better, and alms-giving must be used to propitiate God for 
past sins, not to purchase impunity for the commission of such sins in the 
future. For he has given no man license to sin, although in his mercy 
he may blot out sins that*are already committed, if we do not neglect to make 
proper satisfaction.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published in a neat little volume MAx MUL- * 
LER’S Lecture on Missions in Westminster Abbey, with an Introductory Sermon | 
by Dean Stanley, both of which are highly characteristic of their respective au- 
thors, alike in their points of strength and weakness, The learning, culture,and 
acuteness of each, especially of Miller, are conspicuous. So also their boldness 
and independence of thought up to that height of Broad-Churchism which 
forswears allegiance to any definite creeds. Hence his signalizing of Missions 
as the common feature of those religions which have the spirit of self-propa- 
gation, in which he places in one group ‘‘ Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity.” This ‘‘binds them together, and lifts them to a higher sphere.” 
This ‘spirit of truth,” and of propagating what is conceived to be truth, ap- 
pears to be rated higher than the truth itself; an aerial floating fabric above 
the house builded on that foundation, other than which no man can lay. 


The Best Methods of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. By THEODOR 
CHRISTLIEB, D.D., Prof. at Bonn. New York: Harpers. 

This paper of Dr. Christlieb, read before the Evangelical Alliance, at- 
tracted such unusual attention that its publication was demanded before the 
appearance of the General Proceedings. So far as his limits allowed, the 
author has presented the large outlines of his subject ina clear and forcible 
way—laying out a general scheme rather than entering into details, exhibit- 
ing the main points of attack and defense. It is of course to be judged by its 
immediate purpose. It forms a fitting introduction to his large treatise on 
‘© Modern Doubts,” etc., which is soon to be issued in an English translation. 
But even taken by itself it has high merits as a striking popular presentation 
of a most momentous subject. 


The Complete Works of the Rey. JOHN NEWTON. In one vol. 1874. 
The Whole Works of Archbishop Leighton. Two vols. inone. 1874. Dick's 
Theology. Two vols in one. 1874. 

The Christian public ought to feel under great obligation to Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers for their compact and cheap edition of so many of our best 
religious and theological writers. These three volumes alone constitute a 
little library of doctrinal and practical divinity. Leighton’s Life by Pearson, 
prefixed to this edition of his works, is a charming piece of biography, and 
Leighton’s Commentary on the 1st Epistle of Peter, is the most precious treas- 
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ure of its kind in the English language. How much the piety of the Ameri-- 
can churches owes to John Newton! How dear he was tothe hearts of our 
godly fathers and mothers of the earlier part of the century! He is well 
worthy to be read and loved by their children. The Lectures of Dick are writ- 
ten inan excellent spirit, and contain a clear, earnest and popular exposition of 
theological doctrine, as held by the Calvinistic churches.. They deserve a 
wide circulation. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

A Suggestive Commentary on St. ohn: with Critical and Homiletical 
Notes. By Rev. W. H. VAN DorREN, D.D., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Vol. 1. London: R. D. Dickenson. Four volumes of Dr. Van Doren’s 
Suggestive Commentary have been already published ; two on Luke, by himself, 
and two on Romans by Rev. Thomas Robinson of England. The plan of the 
work is somewhat peculiar; and it should be judged by this rather than by 
the standard of other commentaries. The object is to furnish materials for 
expository preaching, especially for familiar lectures, rather than to make a 
strict or condensed exposition of the sacred text. Criticism is not neglected, 
but it is kept subordinate to the main purpose. It is thought that many pas- 
tors would like to have such a collection of topics in the most concise state- 
ments, and that this would be a great help to them in their preparations for 
the pulpit. Accordingly we find that under each text there is a long series of 
short sentences, each one printed by itself, which suggest some thoughts, recall 
some facts or incidents, and bring together a great variety of matter, which 
may be found useful. In fact, we believe that the author has here collected 
what he himself used for a like object. 

Many persons object to such a Vade Mecum for the minister—since he 
may be led to neglect study, and throw himself entirely back on these sug- 
gestions. But we doubt not that it will often be found helpful, especially where 
the pastor has access to but few books, and is compelled at short notice to 
prepare a lecture. A wise man will know how to use such a book wisely. 

The short sentences give not only an aphoristic, but a disconnected look 
to the page. And we think the volume might have been made still more 
concise, if it had been written in paragraphs, with distinct headings, instead of 
the mode here followed. In the last part of this volume on John, the arrange- 
ment of the sentences is somewhat recast, and for the better; though we do 
not believe that anything is really gained by leaving so many sentences with-- 
out a copula. 

Dr. Van Doren brings together the results of an excursive reading; many 
bright and pregnant comments from authors new and old; and a large 
amount of illustrations from history and biography. He also occasionally 
collects the main passages of Scripture that illustrate some particular points ; 
for example, the names of Christ. In the critical notes are extracts from 
various critics, put into the narrowest compass. A fervent love of Scripture, 
a devout submission to its very words, characterizes the whole commentary. . 
While in so large a work there is almost unavoidably much that is only 
incidental—yet there is also much which may be profitably used. This. 
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volume, the First on John, has 839 pages, comprising nine chapters of the 
Gospel. 

The house of Scribner in its different branches is enriching us with even 
more than its wonted additions to our stores of Biblical Commentaries. First 
come The Minor Prophets, Exegetically, Theologically and Homiletically ex- 
pounded by Paul Kleinert, Otto Schmoller, George R. Bliss, Talbot W. 
Chambers, Charles Elliott, John Forsyth, J. Frederick McCurdy and Joseph 
Packard, edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. This volume, though numbered the 
16th in the series of Lange’s exposition of the Old Testament, is the 7th to 
make its appearance. It differs from its predecessors in being in part original 
in its English form. The commentaries upon the first nine of the Minor 
Prophets are as heretofore translations from the German, which the translators 
have improved by additions of their own or pertinent selections from other 
sources. Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi were by Dr. Lange assigned to Rev. 
W. Pressel, whose commentary was however rejected as unsatisfactory, 
chiefly because it discredited the genuineness of the latter half of Zechariah. 
This gap has now been filled by Mr. McCurdy of Princeton, Rev. Dr. Chambers 
of New York and Rey. Dr. Packard of Virginia, who have executed their 
task with thoroughness and ability, and in a manner that fully sustains the 
reputation already achieved by this international commentary. The volume 
opens with an admirable introduction to the prophetic! writings of the Old 
Testament, and especially to the Minor Prophets, by Professor Elliott of 
Chicago. 

The same house also bring out another massive and elegant volume, of 
the Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611) with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, 
by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. This is Vol. IV., including Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon. This, if less learned and ex- 
haustive than Lange, perhaps more successfully gives those fruits of mod- 
ern learning most needed and craved by the mass of English-speaking stu- * 
dents, on these books of Scripture, each of which presents its own special 
difficulties to the exegete. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported for special use in this coun- 
try an edition of Vol. I. of Dr. C. F. Keil’s Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah, being a part of the series of Commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment, by Drs. Delitzch and Keil, translated by Dr. David Patrick, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Price three dollars. It is 
learned, solid, lucid, devout, an addition to hermeneutical literature, worthy 
of a place in the libraries of ministers and intelligent students of the Bible. 
The same publishers in Edinburgh and New York, also give us, at the same 
price, the first of two volumes of 77vactates on the Gospel according to Fohn, 
being Vol. X. of the Works of St, Augustine, in anew translation by the 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. Notwithstanding the helps for exegesis afforded by 
modern research, one can scarcely read a page of this‘volume without 
feeling himself in contact with the greatest of uninspired divines, 
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From the same publishers on both sides of the water, we have received an- 
other volume of the Criticaland Exegetical Commentary of the New Testa- 
ment by HEINRICH AUGUST WILHELM MEYER, Th. D.; the translation re- 
vised and edited, with the’sanction of the author, by William P. Dickson, 
D.D. The present is the first volume on the Romans, going over the first 
seven chapters. In this its learned, discriminating and evangelical char- 
acter is fully manifest. It is purely exegetical, but its exegesis fully brings 
out the Augustinian sense of the epistle, on the great questions of sin and 
grace, justification and sanctification, the fallin the first, and redemption 
through the second Adam. The author finds in this Epistle a true propitia- 
tory atonement, forensic justification, and~the representative character of 
Adam’s first sin. But he does not go into doctrinal or homiletical arguments 
beyond what is involved in the exegesis pure and simple. 


Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology. Vol. 1, 16mo. pp. 175. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
This neat little volume is the first of a series that is projected with the view 
of placing before English readers, in a convenient form, the results of the latest 
investigations in Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. These are daily assuming 
greater importance in the departments of history, archeology and biblical 
study. Mr.-George Rawlinson has shown his sense of their great value 
by basing upon them his account of the Five Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World, and some of the most elaborate discussions intro- 
duced into his translation of Herodotus. 

It is becoming more and more important to possess these treasures of an- 
tiquity in their precise and authentic form. Many have never yet been trans- 
lated into English ; and most of those which have, are scattered through the 
transactions of learned societies, or costly publications; and some are already 
inaccessible from being out of print. The Germans and the French are bet- 
ter supplied. The Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions were collected and pub- 
lished by Spiegel in 1862 in his Alt-Persische Keil-inschriften, which contains 
the original text in Roman letters and a German translation with a Grammar 
and Glossary. Professors Oppert and Menant have been especially active in 
popularizing the Assyrian monuments. Besides the numerous translations 
incorporated by Prof. Oppert in his Expédition Scientifique en Mésopotamie, 
2 vols. 4to., and in his folio tract containing the inscriptions of Dour-Sarkayan 
(Khorsabad) in their original characters with an interlinear translation, he 
has published several articles in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 
which have since been separately issued. |The most important of these are 
his “‘ Histoire des Empires de Chaldée et d’Assyrie d’aprés les Monuments” 
and ‘‘Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides,” which furnish translations 
of all the royal inscriptions and the history deducible from them extending 
from B. C. 2000 to the reign of Esar-haddon. ‘The last named publication 
contains likewise ‘‘ Les Fastes de Nineve ” a list of the Assyrian Eponyms, a 
subject which is further discussedin a little tract which he entitled “La Chrono- 
logie Biblique fixée par les Eclipses des Inscriptions Cunéiformes,” and which 
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was controverted by Lepsius in a paper ‘‘ On the Chronological value of the 
Assyrian Eponyms, read before the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin in 
1869. Prof. Menant, besides other interesting but less important translations, 
has just issued his ‘‘ Annales des Rois d’Assyrie” in which he has gathered all 
the known inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs from the earliest to the latest 
date, and they are suffered to recite their own history. Schrader has repro- 
duced in his “‘ Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament” all the passages from 
the inscriptions which stand in any relation to the Bible. 

The volume before us contains, besides inscriptions from older kings, three 
from Sennacherib, one of which records in a brief paragraph a bequest to his 
son Esar-haddon; the other two give an account of his various expeditions, 
and among the rest of his invasion of Palestine in the reign of Hezekiah. It 
further presents us with the annals of Sardanapalus, including his Egyptian 
conquests; also the great Behistun inscription of Darius, some exorcisms, 
certain contracts for the loan of money on interest or for the sale of houses or 
slaves, the legend of the descent of the goddess Ishtar to the infernal regions 
and her return from thence, as well as some astronomical tablets/noting the 
time of the equinox, observations taken of the new moonand the occurrence of 
eclipses. The next volume, which is promised in July, is to be occupied with 
translations of Egyptian texts. And alarge number of important inscriptions, 
Assyrian and Egyptian, have been selected for future volumes. . . 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Students and votaries of philosophy will be glad to learn that Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, have commenced the publication of a series of ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics,” under the editorial supervision of so competent a hand as 
Dr. CHARLES P. KRAUTH, Professorof Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, also of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first of the series, which is also tentative with respect to a sup- 
port from the public sufficient to justify its continuance, is A Tveatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, by GEORGE BERKELKY, ~ 
D.D:, formerly Bishop of Cloyne, with Prolegomena, and with Illustra- 
tions and Annotations, Select, Translated, and Original. All interested in 
philosophy, or its history, will be sure to welcome the masterpiece, in the 
English language, in favor of Idealism. At no time, since their first publica- 
tion, has a livelier interest in his works been evinced. This is well, as some 
counterpoise to the pretentious and arrogant Materialism so much in fashion. 
Materialism and Idealism each maintain and deny half the truth, but the lat- 
ter holds much the nobler half. Happily we are not shut up to the one or 
the other. The truth includes both, as mutually complementary. But if we 
must be confined to one only let us have Idealism. It is far better to overfly 
than sink beneath our humanity. 

This edition contains the text of the Principles, and the entire illustrations 
and annotations of it given in Berkeley’s works as collected and edited by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. This edition was printed in 1871, at the Clarendon 
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Press, Oxford, 4 vols. 8vo., the fourth containing a life of Berkeley. To these 
are added the entire notes and illustrations of Dr. Frederick Ueberweg, late 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg, whose estimates and 
critiques on Berkeley are admirable. Says Dr. Krauth: ‘‘ Thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the greatness of Berkeley and the value of his views, the adverse 
judgments of Ueberweg are the more important. It may be fairly claimed for 
his notes, that they present the best estimates and critiques.ever made in con- 
nection with Berkeley’s system, and that they have done something toward that 
confutation of Berkeley’s idealism which some of his admirers have pronounced 
impossible. Ueberweg says that his notes are essential to the completion of 
his work on Logic. The many English readers who possess and value 
Ueberweg’s Logic will on that account, were there no other, be glad to have 
his notes on Berkeley.” 

Besides the notes of Fraser, so able in defense of the Principles, and those 
of Ueberweg, no less able, partly in vindication, and partly in criticism of 
them, the Editor has added much that is important and interesting from 
English, French, and German sources, with some original matter. He has 
also prepared Prolegomena, containing a life of Berkeley, an Essay on his 
_ Philosophy, parallels from his other writings, summaries and estimates from 
various sources, and other matter of an introductory nature, together with a 
very full Analytical Index to every partof the work. The Prolegomena give 
a very valuable analysis of the great authors and schools of modern 
philosophy. 

While the Editor is a great admirer of Berkeley, he is no blind follower of 
him. Yet he shows a certain bias which we have not fully defined and 
measured when he speaks of the ‘‘ hopeless dualism which reigns in the cur- 
rent philosophy and the popular thinking,” and says “‘that in the unity of 
the person, by it, and in consequence of it, the two essences really share each 
other’s properties, sq that we have a personally corporeal soul and a person- 
ally psychical body.” pp. 404-6. 

Saying no more of this, till we are more certain we fully understand it, 
we very cordially commend the book as the best edition of Berkeley yet 
issued, and a worthy contribution to philosophy. 


Christian Ethics by H. MARTENSEN, D.D., Bishop of Iceland. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, with the sanction of the Author. Edinburgh: H. T, 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. Price $3.00. 

This is certainly among the great works of our time on Ethics, considered 
in their natural ground and as conditioned by Christianity. Allowing to man 
an ethical nature which even Atheism cannot utterly obliterate, Dr. M. finds 
its normal development in a true dependence on and conformity to God, and 
since man has lost this by his sin and guilt, he can only repair it through re- 
generation by the Spirit, and justification by faith through the righteousness 
of Christ. Herein true evangelical liberty and obedience flow together and 
sweetly sustain each other. The author treats profoundly and clearly of 
Christian Ethics as related to all the great problems of humanity, whether in 
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its individual or social capacity. We should delight, if we had room, to in- 
troduce our readers to some of his strong passages on various subjects. Mean- 
while, they will read with interest the Ethical characteristics of Roman- 
ism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism, as viewed from a Lutheran stand-point, 
without seeing cause for Calvinists to be ashamed of their doctrine. We 
quote from pp. 40-1. 


“Though both (Lutheranism and Calvinism) stand in common opposition to 
the external legalism of the Catholic Church ; though they both rest on justification 
by faith alone ; yet evangelical liberty appears more lively in Lutheranism than in 
Calvinism, as reflected from the personal characters of the two men, Luther and 
Calvin; the latter with his sternness and rigorous church discipline, bearing the 
impress of a moral dictator. Speaking generally, the Lutheran Communion shows 
a greater facility than the Reformed for cultivation of the inner life, whilst the Cal- 
vinistic has more energy in acts of outward practical activity; and, in this respect, 
we may Say that the contrast between Mary and Martha—the Lord loved them both 
—is mirrored in these two Communions. The Lutheran Church hasits strength in 
contemplation, in mysticism and theosophy, in hymnology, in worship and art; 
the Reformed Church has its strength in foreign and home missions, in voluntary 
associations for Christian objects, such as slave-emancipation, assistance to the poor 
and the sick, the diffusion of the Scriptures and of religious tracts. While politi- 
cal interests and those of church organization lie further removed from the original 
and peculiar character of Lutheranism, Calvinism has displayed great capacity 
in this respect. In regard to the State, Lutheranism, from the commencement, has 
had a preference for the principle of monarchy, whilst Calvinism has attached 
itself to the republican and representative systems. The universal priesthood of 
believers is acknowledged by both communions.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have brought out a little volume on Self-Cul- 
ture, Intellectual, Physical and Moral, A Vade Mecum for Young Men and 
Students, by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, which is really multum in parvo. It fully justifies its title, and 
_is what might be expected from the author of four Phases of Morals, 
issued by the same publishers and noticed by us. Although the Se/fCulture 
was evidently prepared specially for students, yet it is so true to humanity in 
every phase, that the reading of it awakened in us’the strong desire that it 
might be read by every intelligent youth of either sex. It is full of sagacious 
and inspiring counsels, which none but a mind imbued at once with 
scholarship, philosophy, religion and profound common-sense could have 
uttered, and which cannot fail to purify and elevate those who feel their in- 
fluence. 


An Outline Study of Man: or the Body and Mindin One System. With 
Illustrative Diagrams, and a Method for Blackboard Teaching: By MARK 
HokKpins, D.D., LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Asa text-book this treatise of Dr. Hopkins has several conspicuous merits. 
It brings into view the whole man—in his organization, his modes of opera- 
tion, and the ends or objects of all his activity. And these are so presented 
as to result in a living unity. The general arrangement of the topics, too, 
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is such as to lead the student on in a natural way from the lower to the high- 
est functions and activities of human nature. For the purpose of illustration 
and impression, as much use is made of diagrams as can well be in a treatise 
on such a subject. These are ingenious and do not err on the side of at- 
tempting too much. The ‘Analytical Chart” is a comprehensive and valu- 
able summary. The whole style of treatment is such, that in the hands of a 
competent teacher the study of mancan be invested with attractions, even 
for those who are usually indifferent to psychology. The best thing, of course, 
would be to hear Dr. Hopkins himself lecture on hisown book; for few teach- 
ers in this country can instruct and inspire their classes as he does. His 
statement of his own views is lucid and cogent; and his criticisms of others, 
though often sharp, are always courteous. The method is natural and pro- 
gressive. 

The treatment of the separate topics is, of course, very much compressed. 
This was demanded by the plan of the book. But it likewise often prompts 
to discussion, and leads to a desire for a fuller development of certain critical 
points where metaphysicians are apt to differ, and to ask questions. We 
can only refer to a few of these. On page 66 the author writes of ‘‘ The 
Infinite,” that ‘‘ this seems to me to be a mere generalization, like ‘The 
True,’ rather than an original and necessary idea,” and yet he adds, that the 
idea of the infinite, as applied to space, ‘‘ comes by intuition and necessity.” 
So it does, it seems to us, in all its other applications. In enumerating our 
necessary ideas (p. 67) that of ‘‘ cause”’ is omitted: though at various points in 
the treatise it is assumed as-intuitive. He discusses the various definitions 
of ‘‘ conciousness,” objecting to all the rest, and giving the following: ‘‘The 
knowledge by the mind of itself as the permanent and indivisible subject of its 
own operations”—thus seeming to exclude from direct consciousness all knowl- 
edge of the operations and objects of the mind. This strikes us as giving ita 
too narrow scope: Consciousness must comprise both “self” and the ‘‘opera- 
tions” as including the objects. We are certainly quite as conscious of the 
object as of the subject. It is too large a concession to the sensationalists to 
grant that Aristotle ‘‘believed that all the furniture of the mind came 
through the senses:” it is certainly unhistorical. We are also compelled to 
dissent from his views on two important questions—although we cannot now 
discuss them, viz.: the nature of the reasoning process—of which he says 
there ‘‘are several forms, and more than one process.” With our view of rea- 
soning, this seems to us impossible: Induction itselfis seen to be conclusive only 
when it is put into the form of a syllogism,—of which Dr. H. gives the cor- 
rect major premise in the idea of causality. The other point is the rela- 
tion of right to obligation, in respect to which he claims that right rests on 
obligation, and that right itself is but fitness to an end. If rectitude or moral 
excellence be “‘ the end,” we would not so much object to the last statement— 
but that is not the meaning of the position. And as to the relation of right 
and obligation we cannot see how obligation can have the imperative character 
which Dr. Hopkins ascribes to it, unless it is prompted by a distinct 
perception of right,—as at least a good in itself. 
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Darwin's Erklarung pathognomischer E rscheinungen. Von. Prof, Erd- 
Mann, (pp. 12, 4to.) Halle. 1873. 

This paper is taken from the Reports of the Society of Naturalists at 
Halle. It is a review of Darwin’s last work on ‘‘ The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Men and Animals.” The author, who is well known as one of the 
ablest philosophers of Germany, after a remonstrance against “fanaticism ” 
in judging Darwin, whether to condemn or deify him, announces and briefly 
discusses the three main positions of Darwin’s book, and sums up his objec- 
tions in these three items. (1.) Questions quite too distinct are treated as 
one. (2.) Many an answer that is given is only a question in disguise. (3.) 
A very essential part of the entire problem is hardly touched at all. 

For example, Darwin rightly claims that deduction from laws must be 
preceded by the reduction of observations to or under laws; but he forgets 
that this reduction to be successful must itself be preceded by classifying ob- 
servations according to inner relationship. Accordingly he treats as altogether 
cognate two kinds of expressive or pathognomic phenomena as unlike as these; 
the immediate, involuntary manifestations of life, like blushing, which belong 
to the sphere of the sympathetic nerves, and gestures and postures which are 
at least semi-voluntary. 

Again, he forgets that all explanation consists in reduction to something 
simple and more intelligible; as when he makes custom, habit, the corner- 
stone of his whole structure, but wholly fails to explain the customary or 
habitual. 

Still further, confining himself to the wyand the ow, he hardly touches 
in many most important particulars the wat. Suppose it conceded that all 
blush for shame. Darwin has hardly a word to say in reply to the question 
how all men come to interpret a blush as indicating shame, and not hunger, 
e.g. The intelligibleness of pathognomic expression, he does not trouble 
himself to explain: ‘‘it almost seems as though he were glad to be rid of the 
whole question. Why so? Perhaps because he surmises that to answer it 
satisfactorily one must approach a mode of viewing things to which he has in 
his. book thrown down the gauntlet.” To the psychologist ‘‘ hardly any- 
thing will be so important as the answer to the question: Why no rational 
man wonders, but every one deems it perfectly natural, that anger makes 
red, and anxiety pale, and not the reverse? To this question, the naturalist 
who merely investigates how and why one becomes red, and leaves out ofac- 
count wha® anger and anxiety are, leaves us wholly without an answer. Dar- 
win cannot wholly ignore the what. He feels that the connections of the 
things that he is associating lie in the what, the idea of the things associated. 
But “naturally this remains with hima mere feeling, for if he should express 
it to himself or to his readers, the whole theory would fall, which rests ulti- 
mately on this assumption: That the most diverse men combine a given 
condition of soul with the same definite physical process, must be traditional 
and transmitted to them. Well concluded, if the things associated do not 


belong together, otherwise radically false !” 
This paper ends with the sharp reminder to Mr. Darwin ‘that they 
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were wise people that devised divide et impera, but a wiser and better than 
they tells us ‘one thing is suited not to all.’ ‘i 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Two Sermons, Preached on the ‘Twenty-Fifth and Fortieth Anniver- 
saries of the Author's Pastorate. By HENRY A. BOARDMAN, DID tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

It is rare that any Pastorate in these days reaches a quarter of a century, 
and very much rarer still that it extends over forty years. But such has been 
the high distinction of Dr. Boardman’s powerful and honored pastorate over a 
church of commanding position in Philadelphia. His fame and influence 
have radiated widely from that commercial, social, and ecclesiastical centre 
through the land. Those who know him readily understand the secret of 
that power which has waxed stronger with age, and has proved an overmatch 
for all the drawbacks arising from seasons of illness, compelling long and re- 
peated suspensions of pastoral service. Those who do not know him per- 
sonally, need not look beyond this beautiful volume to find it out; they will 
at once detect that union of high intellect, refined culture, practical sagacity, 
soundness in the faith, devout and earnest piety, love of souls, boldness and 
tenderness in dealing with them, plainness and delicacy of speech, which 
combine to produce the first order of pulpit eloquence and pastoral efficiency. 

These discourses are worth the study of candidates for the ministry as well 
as others, not only for these reasons, but for the wise and timely treatment 
of some growing tendencies in the church, which, unless arrested, threaten 
evil and evil only. We refer especially to the very faithful and judicious ob- 
servations in the second sermon onthe excessive costliness and gorgeousness of 
church edifices, the extravagance of dress in Sabbath assemblies, the conse- 
quent practical prevention of the poor from worshiping with the rich; the 
abuses of church music, whereby congregational singing is displaced by 
operatic performances; the arrangement of public services and Sunday 
schools on the Sabbath, so as to overshadow and depress family religion ; 
the growth of Skepticism, Romanism, Ritualism, etc., which the church and 
ministry must confront. These and other salutary monitions are given, 
however, not in any tone of blind reverence for the Past or depreciation of the 
Present. The real progress of Christianity during the author’s pastorate is 
gratefully acknowledged and duly signalized. We had marked some power- 
ful passages for extracts, but regret that they are necessarily crgwded out. 


The Fistory of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its 
Results. By EDWARD A, FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., in four volumes. 
Revised American edition : MacMillan & Co. New York. 

This is a work of vast research, and sheds a flood of light on the events, 
causes and consequences of the great historical movement it portrays and an- 
-alyzes. While it is very exhaustive in rehearsing the annals of the conquest 
referred to, it is no less thorough in its exposition of their meaning and con- 
sequences. In short, it has that higher element of history, whereby it is 
““philosophy teaching by example.” It thoroughly elucidates a stage of 
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English History which has before been enveloped in too much obscurity and 
indistinctness. No library, public or private, can be adequately furnished 
in its historical department without this great work. It is to be completed in 
a fifth volume with an index to the whole. 


A Comparative History of Religions. By JaMEs C. MorFatT, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part IJ. Later Scrip- 
tures; Progress and Revolutions of Faith. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Dr. Moffat has made another scholarly and valuable contribution to this 
subject, and fully up to the level of the former volume of which it is a contin- 
nation. It is replete with valuable information as to the religions in the 
world, outside of that founded on Scriptural revelation, while it exhibits the 
successive stages of the orderly evolution of the latter. It also shows, by a 
comparison of these various forms of religion, how, in all their varieties and 
manifold grades of perversion and corruption, they recognize or presuppose 
the chief of the great fundamental truths which underlie a true anthropology 
and theology, even to soteriology ; also how and when they deviate from these 
truths. Throughout these pages the various vicissitudes of the growth of 
Polytheism, followed by reactionary Monotheism, and of legalism displaced 
by Rationalism, and of the genesis of Hindu Brahminism and Buddhism, are 
sketched with a discriminating and graphic pen. Besides its historical and 
scholariy merits, it has high apologetic value. 

Many strong and beautiful passages tempt us to extract them, but our 
space forbids. 


Early Days of the Presbyterian Branch of the Holy Catholic Church in 
the State of Minnesota, by EDWARD D. NEILL. Delivered in substance 
before the Synod of Minnesota, in First Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis. 
An interesting and valuable contribution to Presbyterian Church History by 
one who has done more to promote historical studies than any other man in 
the North West. 

The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the*Edict of Nantes : 
With a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES. New 
York: Harpers. With the capital motto from Beza: 

“Plus a me frapper on s’amuse, 
Tant plus de marteaux on y use.” 

The general “‘ History of the Huguenots” in England and Ireland by the 
‘same author (also printed by the Harpers, with a valuable supplement by 
Mr. Disosway), is worthily continued in the present volume by a simple and 
deeply interesting narration of their fate in their own land—where they were 
honorably distinguished as the ‘‘Church in the Desert.” The tale contains 
all the elements of a tragedy: never were bloodier persecutions of an inoffensive 
and God-fearing people than those under Louis XIV. and his successors : and 
never were such crimes more manifestly punished than in the horrors of the 
French Revolution. The stirring bigoraphy of Claude Brousson, pastor and 
martyr, the fearful insurrection of the Camisards, the wonderful exploits of 
Cavalier, and the reorganization under Antoine Court and Paul Rabaut— 
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make this history as absorbing as a romance, while it is also a testimony to- 
the power of faith, What might not the grand French nation have been, 
had it become thoroughly Reformed, for no other reformers on the whole sur- 
passed, even if they equalled them. The appendix on the Vaudois of Pied- 
mont, with a map, is also a valuable popular sketch of the persecution and 
victories of that secluded evangelical church—the most ancient of the Reform- 
ed, if indeed it can be said to have ever needed reform as did the rest of 
Europe. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
Harpers. The memoir of the daughter of Coleridge, whatever she might have 
been in herself, could not fail to be a book of great interest. But the chief in- 
terest of this volume is in herself, the inheritor of her father’s genius; a queen 
among the monarchs of philosophy and song. ‘‘ Her father looked into her 
eyes, and left in them the light of his own.” 

‘¢' To those who knew her,” writes Mr. Aubrey De Vere, ‘‘she remains an 
image of grace and intellectual beauty that time can never tarnish . . . Her 
great characteristic was the radiant spirituality of her intellectual and imagin- 
ative being. . . She hada keener sense of what was higher and most original 
in thought than of subjects nearer the range of ordinary intellects. She 
moved with the lightest step when she moved over the loftiest ground.” 
With the exception of a short autobiography of her childhood, spent in daily 
familiar intercourse with Southey and Wordsworth, a brief sketch of her later 
life by her daughter, and a glowing tribute from her friend, Aubrey De Vere, 
the volume is made up of her letters, remarkable for their criticisms upon 
poetry and philosophy, their earnest, yet independent religious tone, and their 
easy, discriminating discussion of the highest questions, all revealing a dweller 
upon ‘‘ the mountain-tops of ideal thought.” 


The Fair God: or the Last of the’Tzins. A Tale of the Conquest of 
Mexico, By LEw., WALLACE, Boston: Osgood & Co. Our generals and 
politicians rarely wander into the field of polite literature: and this historical 
tale of General Wallace is said to have been written in his younger days. If 
so, it certainly shows that he might have attained a high reputation in a lit- 
erary career, had he devoted himself to it. For its defects are chiefly an ex- 
uberance of good qualities, or else owing to a want of such strict discipline as 
comes from long practice. It is a reproduction of the history, legends and 
mythology of Mexico, as these are found in native and other historians. The 
pictures are highly colored, but the coloring is also largely local. Many of 
the descriptions are faithful, stirring and impressive. 


Literary and Social Fudgments. By W. R. GREG. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. This work is neither so valuable nor so objectionable as ‘‘The 
Enigma of Life” by the same author, which we have before noticed. It does 
not grapple with as many serious questions; but it is in several respects of 
more general interest. The Sketch of Madame de Stael and her contem- 
poraries is an attractive paper; Madame Neckar, Gibbon, Louis de Narbonne, 
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Talleyrand, described as ‘‘the subtlest and deepest intellect of his time,” 
Benjamin Constant, whose striking characteristics are well portrayed, pass in 
review in their intimate relations with the central figure. In the two essays 
on the ‘‘False Morality of Lady Novelists,” and ‘French Fiction: the 
Lowest Deep”—the sturdy English morality 6f the author comes out to the 
best advantage. Chateaubriand and de Tocqueville are the themes of other 
articles. A discussion of ‘*The Doom of the Negro Race” in Jamaica is 
omitted from the American edition of the book, as ‘not being of interest 
to the American reader, either in subject or treatment.” The general 
““subject” would seem to be of decided interest to us. 


Twelve Miles from a Lemon: By GAIL HAMILTON. New York. Har- 
per & Bros. The paper from which the title of this book is taken contains a 
very amusing account of the perplexities and trials of house-keeping, ‘‘ twelve 
miles from alemon.’’ The rest of the volume discusses in an animated, often 
original, and sometimes exaggerated fashion, such topics as ‘‘ the Wonders 
and Wisdom of Carpentry,” ‘‘American Inventions,” ‘‘ The Higher Laws of 
Railroads,” ‘‘Country Characters,” ‘‘Autumn Voices,” etc. As in all her 
writings, we here find a perpetual variety,—from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe;—-an unfailing good humor, wit and wisdom combined, an entire 
lack of reverence for shams and pretentions, with an occasional burlesque, 
which might as well be omitted. 

A System of Christian Rhetoric : by GEO. WINFRED HERVEY. Har- 
pers. That this work will take a place among the standard authorities on 
preparation for the pulpit and elocution is evident after a first reading, and 
while all may not approve the writer’s improvements upon and additions to 
the systems of Rhetoric already adopted as standard, Mr. Hervey must com- 
mand respect for the skill with which his system is elaborated, the earnest- 
ness of his purpose, the clear expression of his thoughts, as well as for the 
marks of patient study which the book bears. 

In reducing Homiletics to a system, the author has not been content to 
follow in the beaten track of his predecessors in like literature, but makes a 
claim for originality in what he proposes as the method ofits study. In two 
important particulars his work asserts itself unlike the systems of accepted 
standards: the first of these being the prominence it gives to the Word of 
God as the model of all sermon writing, and its prophets and apos- 
tles asthe pattern for all pulpit elocution. ‘‘ The public addresses of Moses 
and the other Hebrew prophets, the sermons of our divine Master, the sacred 
speeches of Peter, Stephen and Paul; and the inspired biographies of these, 
together with the scriptural precepts on preaching, are the quarries to which 
we are beholden for the most solid as well as the most polished parts of our 
work.” And his principle isa good one. Itis a good thing in a day when 
the tendency is torun after novelties, to have the ministfy know that its message 
is the same that David and Isaiah spake. But is the minister, as the author 
of this system would seem to teach, in studying into what forms that truth 
shall be cast, to overlook the writings of the good and great, who, though 
neither Psalmists nor Apostles, have yet spoken for Christ to the saving of 
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many souls? To take no thought for the special wants of his day nor seek 
to suit his message to those wants? Nothing can be less stationary than 
preaching; it must advance with the general progress of society, and adapt 
itself to the need of humanity, to make the gospel a power in the world. 

Very little more need be said as to the second peculiarity of this work, 
which consists in adding a Book on Inspiration to the number of parts into 
which this science has usually been divided, than that it is useless. The one 
hundred pages devoted to it are fullof thought, and, separated from the rest, 
would make an admirable series of essays, but in this connection only mar 
what might otherwise bea symmetrical work. - The necessity of inspiration in 
the preacher, which the author labors so long to show, is simply the neces- 
sity of his being a good man. 

It does not need the author’s own statement to prove his work to be 
the fruit of long research. It deserves, for its merits, the study, asit attracts 
the attention, from its subject, of every preacher and public speaker, and is 
doubtless destined to take an honorable and abiding place in the ranks of the 
literature of the day. 


Sacred Rhetoric ; or a Course of Lectures on Preaching, delivered in 
the Union Theological Seminary of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
tertan Church in the U. S. in Prince Edward, Va. By ROBERT L. 
DABNEY, D.D. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. These 
lectures fully bear out the author’s high reputation. They take rank with the 
best works on the subject that have issued from our American theological 
seminaries. They can be consulted with advantage by all preachers, whose 
hakits are not already ossified beyond change. Dr. Dabney, like Prof. Park, 
belongs to the class of authors on this subject who are no mere teachers of 
what they cannot practise and exemplify. They are both among the model 
American preachers. They have another point in common which is significant 
with reference to the subject in hand. They were both transferred from the 
chair of Rhetoric to that of Theology in the seminaries to which they respect- 
ively belong—a strong indication that depth and breadth of doctrinal knowl- 
edge and insight underlie the highest pulpit oratory. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. GEORGE CURTIUS, Prof. 
in University of Leipzig. Translated under the revision of the author. Edited 
by Wm. Smith, LL.D, For the use of Colleges and High Schools. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. pp. 369. This Grammar is the best representative 
of the most advanced school in Greek Philology. It is scientific and 
clear, yet adapted to practical use. With a competent teacher it will be 
found an admirable manual for students. Its ‘‘ novelties” are demanded, for 
the most part, by the progress of science. , 


Modern English. By FirzEDWARD IBUM Mis Mi Noe lela, ADE Mls, CONeom : 
formerly Professor of the Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian 
Jurisprudence, in King’s College, London. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 


& Co. 1873. We have been long waiting for something on Modern English 
from an author who has some reason for the faith that is in him besides what 
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is found in the dictionaries and intuition. The above is the title of a work 
by such an author, and it contains the promise of other kindred volumes that 
are to follow it. 

We doubt whether any other man living is better fitted for this work than 
Dr. Hall. His whole life has been a preparation for it. He is a native of 
Troy, N. Y., and a graduate of Harvard University. He early went to India, 
and in the Civil Service spent several years as Superintendent of Education in the 
north-western provinces and in the study of the Sanskrit Language with the best 
Pundits available. His attainments secured his elevation to the Professorship 
of Sanskrit in the University of Benares, and in the ten years, from 1852 to 
1862, he published almost a score of volumes on the Sanskrit and Hindu lan- 
guages. From Benares he was transferred to a Professorship in King’s Col- 
lege, London ; and since that time he has edited and published half a score 
more of volumes in the same line of scholarship. Several years since he re- 
signed his professorship and accepted a place, offered him by the government, 
on the Civil Service Board of Great Britain. From that time he has been 
free to devote all but a few weeks of the year to the work of the study, and 
his researches in English Literature seem to have been of a wide and un- 
usual extent. He has evidently read always with pen in hand and with some 
system by means of which everything is still at ready command. For the 
great English Dictionary projected by the British Philological Society—an 
undertaking now at a stand-still—he actually furnished 200,000 carefully ar- 
ranged extracts from English authors, illustrating the uses of words; and he 
has still three times as many notes remaining. His qualifications may be 
summed up as consisting of a large and varied knowledge of the Oriental 
and Classical and the cognate Modern Languages, of a zealous study of 
the productions of English speech, as found in English and American 
Literature, and of an intimate and thorough acquaintance with the usage of 
the English-speaking peoples in the three great centres, Great Britain, 
America and India. These are rare qualifications. A competent critic in 
The Nation says of him: ‘‘ Without claiming the title, or putting forward 
any pretensions, either to scholarship or to absolute reason and_ infallible 
‘taste,’ Dr. Hall is really a scholar, and a profound one, known as such in 
three continents; for his contributions to Sanskrit and other Oriental learning 
have been a credit both to America, the land of his birth, and England, the 
country of his adoption, and India, the scene of the larger share of his life’s 
labor.” 

With such a preparation Dr. Hall has undertaken the work, heralded 
some months since by a sinall volume, from the press of Scribner, entitled 
Recent Exemplifications of False Philology, but actually commenced in the 
present volume on Modern English. A glance at the scope and principles 
of the book will show the value of the present contribution of the author’s 
studies and the richness of the promise for the future. 

The titles of the chapters will give the scope of the work: ‘Language 
Unstable ;” “Propriety in Speech; ‘Intuitive Philology; ‘‘Purism;” ‘ Ne- 
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oterism ;” ‘ Neoteristic Canons ;” ‘Our Grandfathers’ English ;” ‘‘ Modern- 
isms Exemplified ;” with an Appendix on “English Imperfects Passive.” 

In the present volume the author aims chiefly to impress one great lesson: 
the absolute necessity of research and logic if one would arrive at just conclu- 
sions about language. The key-note of his system is found in the principle 
that so long as a people grows its thought must grow and therefore its lan- 
guage must grow. When a people falls into decay its language decays, and 
when a people dies its language dies. The English language has been chang - 
ing from the time of its first formation—changing both in Great Britain and 
out of it; and in spite of all the hue and cry and horror of the Puristsit is chang- 
ing to-day as rapidly as ever. This fact of change the scientific philologist 
must take into account, and, like a sensible investigator in any other depart- 
ment of knowledge, conform his theory to it. He is to seek to ascertain 
the precise nature and limits of the changing and modifying forces, and to 
learn the laws which govern them, and which must furnish the canons of 
philological criticism. 

In another aspect Mr. Hall’s work may be reckoned among the curios- 
ities of literature. It sometimes exemplifies one of his own remarks that 
‘neither culture nor erudition, nor anything but common-sense, can save a 
writer on language from drivelling.” It is a strange compound of much reading 
and of lack of method : of great familiarity with words and of the strangest use 
of words: of a high zeal for ‘‘Purism” and extravagant use of ‘‘Neoterism.” Ifour 
language is to growin this way, the sooner it stops growing the better for the 
English race. The author has used abundant materials with industry and 
energy: but he is zealously affected in a rather perverse way. He exposes 

‘many short-comings and faults of other philologists; and gives them a rare 
opportunity to return kindred and other accusations. 


Physical Geography. By ARNOLD Guyot, author of ‘“‘Earth and 
Man.” Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 4to. pp. 124. This is an admirable 
text-book. The maps are beautiful specimens of cartography, prepared with 
great care, and embodying the results to the present day in this department 
of science. This volume completes Prof. Guyot’s series of geographical text- 
books. It is the highest of the three stages into which he divides the study of 
geography. His system carries the pupil along by gradual and sure steps, an 
is endorsed by the best educators in this country and abroad. 


Sex in Education ; or a Fair Chance for the Girls. By EDWARD H. 
CLARKE, M.D. Boston: Osgood & Co. It was high time for a work of this 
kind to be written, and it is very well done. Dr. Clarke’s eminent position 
and ability give special weight to his utterances. As to his general views, we 
agree with him throughout. Boys and girls ought not to be trained in the 
same way ; for they are physically different. Girls should be trained, remem- 
bering that they are to be wives and mothers ; for that is their special voca- 
tion, their peculiar glory, as women. At the very time of life when boys 
ought to be pushed to the utmost in fitting them for life’s hard work—from 
seventeen to twenty-three or four—girls require a different method. To put 
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them under the same training must have one of two consequences ; either the 
standard will be lowered to suit the girls, or if it is not lowered the girls must 
suffer loss. Dr. Clarke’s book should be widely read and also studied. 


A lecture by Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., to the students of Andover Seminary, 
on the “‘ Value of the Study of Church History in Ministerial Education,” is 
of decided interest and value. He describes the former neglect of this branch 
of theological study in this country, and the more hopeful signs of the present. 
That part of the lecture is especially timely and well treated in which he 
argues the need of the History of Doctrines as an indispensable aid in the 
mastery of the Christian, system of faith. 


Church and State in the United States. By JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. Bos- 
ton. James R. Osgood & Co. Dr. Thompson is entitled to the thanks of his 
countrymen for this timely and instructive little book. It was designed to correct 
the misapprehensions, and to counteract the prejudices, which exist in even 
the best informed circles of Europe, concerning American society; andit is ad- 
mirably fitted to secure this end. The substance of it seems to have been pre- 
pared atthe request of Prince Bismarck, who expressed his warm thanks to 
the author for the very valuable information thus put at his disposal. The 
essay is, in fact, a condensed historical aad exegetical view of the relations of 
Church and State, andthe practical operation of the principle of religious lib- 
erty in the United States. The subject is of special interest in Germany, 
at the present moment, and nobody could have treated it with more skill and 
ability than Dr. Thompson. The work has been translated into German 
and widely circulated in that langaage. We hope it will have a wide circulation 
in English. 

The Bazar Book of Health. New York. Harper & Brothers. The 
subjects here treated, and generally well treated, in their sanitary aspects, are 
the dwelling, the bed-room, the dining-room, the sick-room, the parlor, the 
‘library, the kitchen. The bookis full of important suggestions, in regard to 
hygiene as concerned in the various topics it handles. Due regard to the simple 
directions here given, to go no further, for preserving pure air in and around 
the dwelling, might have saved hundreds living even in the pure upper air of 
the hill-tops, from death by typhoid, and various zymotic or malarious dis- 
eases, caused by the foul and fetid fever-nests which are allowed to remain 
around them. ‘ 

Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. Personal Ex- 
periences, Adventures and Wanderings, inand around the Island of Mau- 
ritius. By NICOLAS PIKE. Harpers. Mr. Pike made the obervations here 
recorded, while consul for the United States to Mauritius. He has given us 
a book replete with information about the island and its inhabitants, which 
was before wholly or mostly inaccessible. It is well written and highly read- 
able. He proposes to issue another volume on the fauna and flora of the 

“island, subjects which are occasionally touched upon in this work. 


Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Market. By WALTER 
BAGEHOT. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Mr. Bagehot has 
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already become favorably known by his contributions to political and eco- 
nomic science. Lombard street is to London and Great Britain very much 
what Wallstreet is to New York and this country. In this volume a full account 
of the English banking and monetary system in its origin, growth and effects 
is given, with important suggestions as to its defects, and the best means for 
their correction. It is written in a vivid style which does not tire the reader. 


Harpers Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: being a 
guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, [the] Tyrol, Spain, 
Russia, Denmark and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. With 
Eighty-six Maps and Plans of Cities. Twelfth Year. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. This well known Hand-Book for foreign travel is enlarged and 
improved from year to year. It is on the whole the best guide yet published 
for those parts of Europe and the East most frequented by American travel- 
lers. A great deal of trouble and expense may be saved by following its 
directions. It includes also a general outline of travel in the United States. 
The maps and plans of cities are well executed. 


iA The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter for Children. By REV. 

f HENRY Harris JESSUP, D.D., Seventeen years American Missionary in 

¥ Syria. Edited by Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., and Rev. Isaac Riley. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. This book is a very interesting record of 
missionary work in Syria, from its beginning in 1821, down to tbe 
present time. It describes the difficulties with which Christian laborers 
have had to contend in the terrible degradation of woman, and in the super- 
stitions of the different religious systems prevalent there. Dr. Jessup intends 
that the children shall be interested in missionary work, and the latter part 
‘of the volume is devoted to ‘‘the children’s chapter,” which is so entertaining 
and instructive that both young and old will read it with avidity and profit. 


The Family Assistant ; or Book of Prayers for the Use of Families, to 
which are added Prayers for Special Occasions. By SAMUEL W. FISHER, 
D.D., Philadelphia: Reformed Church Publication Board. An excellent 
manual for its purpose. The prayers are suited to most of the vicissitudes 
and occasions for which they are needed. They are also chaste and 
devotional. While we would encourage family and other social prayer 
without restriction to forms, we think it far better that it should be main- 
tained with the aid of appropriate forms, than that it be conducted in a man- 
ner unseemly and undevout, or, what is far worse, altogether neglected. 


PROFESSOR A. L. PERRY’S Political Economy, eleventh edition, is pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The revision to which the author has 
subjected the work, has involved the re-writing of considerable parts, and the 
volume as now issued comprises about forty pages more than the previous 
edition. As a clear and comprehensive presentation of the views of the 
school of political economists to which Professor Perry belongs, this volume 
stands in high repute. It is largely issued as a text-book. Price $2.50. 


A Fourney to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869-70. By HENRY M.. 
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HARMAN, D.D., Professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. We also find some account of the 
voyage over the Atlantic, and ofsight-seeing in Rome before reaching Egypt; 
also of some places and objects in Germany after leaving it; the whole pre- 
senting, what each new hook of travels over the old world, prepared by com- 
petent observers and writers, is sure to give us—old sights with new eyes. 
But as each new observer sees from his own points of view, and standards of 
estimation, so, each record of travels in Egypt is sure to make its own con- 
tribution more or less to Egyptology. This is no exception. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* From Dodd & Mead. Against the Stream. The Story of a Heroic Age 
in England. By the Author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. Crooked 
Places. A Story of Struggle and Hopes. By EDWARD GARRETT. Dedi- 
cated to Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 

Hester Morley’s Promise. By HESBA STRATTON. 


Lessons of the Evangelical Alliance. By the REV. R. H. RICHARDSON, 
D.D., Trenton, N. J. This discourse, here wrought into chapters, which 
fit it for circulation as a tract, presents a clear, vivid and cheering view of the 
lessons taught by this great Evangelical Conference. 


The Little Camp on Eagle Hill. By the author of the Wide, Wide 
World. Robert Carter & Brothers. This is a pleasant story of a family 
camping-out, inwrought with careful Biblical exposition, in Miss Warner’s 
happy manner. 

“She Spake of Him.” Robert Carter & Brothers. This is an account, 
by her friend, Mrs. Gratton Guinness, of the remarkable life and labors of 
Mrs. Dening, whose ardent eloquence and unction united with unusual per- 
sonal gifts, produced a great impression upon the crowds who thronged to 
hear her in many towns in England. 

“‘ Teaves from the Tree of Life.” By REV. RICHAR) NEWTON, D.D. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. A volume of simple and interesting Sermons for 
children. 

Truffle Nephews. By REV. P. B. POWER. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
A Collection of Short Narratives to which the first gives the name. 

Carter & Brothers, besides the volumes noticed above, have also 
published: ‘‘The Gates of Prayer; a Book of Private Devotion for Morning 
and Evening,” by the author of ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches SPO Nn 
Healing Waters of Israel; or, the Story of Naaman the Syrian. An Old 
Testament Chapter on Providence and Grace,” by J. R. Macduff, D.D.; 
“The Christ of God,” by Horatius Bonar, D.D., a series of edifying 
meditations on the central themes of the Gospel. ‘‘ The Word of Life, 
being Selections from the Work of a Ministry,” by Charles J. Brown, 
D.D., Edinburgh, contains simple and earnest discourses on the great 
themes of the Gospel, by one who has labored faithfully in the ministry for . 
thirty-six years. All these works are published in excellent style. 
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Harper & Brothers have published, as usual, a goodly number of novels: 
‘‘ Her Face was Her Fortune,” by F. W. Robinson; ‘A Princess of Thule,” 
by W. Black, a pleasant tale with admirable descriptions of the scenery of 
the north of Scotland; ‘‘ Lottie Darling,” by J. C. Jeaffreson; “‘ The Blue 
Ribbon,” by the author of ‘St. Olave’s;” ‘‘ Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, a 
Tale of Australian. Bush Life,” by Anthony Trollope; ‘‘Publicans and 
Sinners; or, Lucius Davoren,” by Miss M. E. Braddon. The above form 
Nos. 402 to 408 of their popular ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” “* Ship 
Ahoy !” A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable Lengths, Illustrated by Wallis Mackay 
and Frederick Waddy. ‘‘ Phineas Redux,” and ‘‘ Diamond Cut Diamond” 
are from the prolific pen of Anthony Trollope. 

In their neat edition of the works of Wilkie Collins, they have recently 
brought out: ‘The Moonstone,” ‘‘Hide and Seek,” ‘‘No Name,” and 
‘‘The Dead Secret.” No living writer conducts his readers more deftly 
through intricate plots. 

The last volume of their ‘‘ Revised edition of Barnes’ Notes” contains the 
Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 

Their ‘‘ Language Series” is continued in Prof. Wm. Swinton’s excellent 
*“School Composition; being Advanced Language-Lessons for Grammar 
Schools.” 


Little Margery. By Mrs. M. E. MILLER. American Tract Society. 


The Story of Madagascar. By Rev. J. W. MEARS, D.D. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 


Memories of Many Men, and of Some Women: Being Personal Recol- 
lections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Au- 
thors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the last thirty years. By 
MAUNSELL B. FIELD. Harper & Bros., pp. 339. We do not think that 
we need add anything to this fully descriptive title-page. 


“ The Parisians,” by EDWARD BULWER. Lord Lytton, one of the last of 
his novels, is published by the same house in a neat 12mo. volume (two vols. 
in one). Itis a remarkable picture of society in the French capital, before 
and during the late war, and deeply interesting as a study of character. The 
same house has also just published Victor Hugo’s last novel ‘‘ Ninety- 
Three,” translated by Frank Lee Benedict; 12mo. pp. 356; and a new 
volume in their ‘‘ Library of Select Novels,” ‘‘ Col. Dacre,” by the author of 
poCaste.” - 

Notices of the following works are deferred: ‘‘ Problems of Life and 
Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series. The Foundations of a 
Creed ;” ‘‘Common Sense in Religion.” By James Freeman Clarke; both 
of which are published by Osgood & Co.; ‘Blending Lights, by Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, LL.D.” (Carter & Bros.) ‘The Luminous Unity,” by the Rev. 
M. R. Miller, (Lippincott & Co.) 
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Art, XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


A few items of information in regard to the German Universities may be of inter- 
est to some of our readers. We have not yet received the reports from the Univer- 
sities for the current semester, and must therefore compare the winter of 1872-3 
with a period five years earlier. Inthe winter of 1867-8 there were in attendance 
upon the instruction of the Protestant Theological] Faculties of 16 Universities, 2,251 
students; in 1872-3, of 21 Universities, 2,116. At the 16 included in the first sum- 
mary, there were last year only 1,843 students of Protestant Theology ;—a falling 
off at these points of more than 400. ‘ 

At the Lutheran Conference in Leipsic, in June last, a discourse was delivered 
by Gustav Schlosser, a clergymen of Frankfort-on-Main, on the subject of “the 
Decline in the Study of Theology.”” This has been published and will serve still 
further to direct attention to, and elicit discussion on, the causes, religious, politi- 
cal, social, scholastic, which have been contributing to the present alarming drift 
of educated young men away from the ministry. 

Five years ago the Universities stood, in the relative popularity and strength of 
the Theological Faculties, as indicated by the number of students in attendance, in 
the following order: Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Tiibingen, Erlangen, Gottingen; last 
winter the order was, Leipsic, Tiibingen, Halle, Berlin, Erlangen, Jena. The 
rapid change at Berlin is largely due to the greatly increased expense of living at 
the capital. The falling off in attendance there, between the winters of 1871 and 
1872, was 685 matriculated students, while Leipsic in the same year gained 446. 
Leipsic now stands next to Vienna, having within the last five years outstripped 
Berlin, Prague and Munich. 

A few noteworthy changes have-recently occurred in the Zersonnel of the Protes- 
tant Theological Faculties. Bonn, since the loss of Prof. Hundeshagen, has re- 
ceived Profs. Von der Goltz, from Basle, and Mangold, from Marburg. Giessen 
has gained Profs. Merx, of Tiibingen, and Keim, of Zurich. Dorpat has raised 
Prof. Miihlau to a full professorship. Marburg has also lost Prof. Henke by death, 
and Krauss by an appointment to Strasburg. Prof. Weingarten, of Berlin, has 
taken Henke’s place in the department of Church History. Berlin has lost by 
death its eminent mineralogist, Rose, and has gained, in the department of history, 
Wattenbach and Von Treitschke. 

We ask attention to a few of the recent reviews. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken; 1873. Weft lV. The main articles are two. 
Dr. W. Schmidt discusses “The Freedom of the Human Will,” with special refer- 
ence to the theories of Kant, Schelling and Schopenhauer. F. F. Zyro, of 
Bern, gives a new exposition of Matt. xi. 12, modifying one presented by him in the 
Studien in 1860. He regards the “Kingdom of Heaven” as the ideal, inner, spirit- 
ual, hidden kingdom; the “violence” as misapprehension, persistent misconcep- 
tion; the “taking by force” an unauthorized claim to and appropriation of its 
spiritual privileges and dignities, its consolations and hopes. The minor articles 
are two: one by Marcker on the ‘‘Works of the Law 3’ and from Prof. Brieger a 
transcript, with noteg of a previously unpublished letter of Maximilian II. to 
Melanchthon. The reviews are Klostermann’s notice of De Lagarde’s very valuable 
Prophete Chaldaice (the Targum of Jonathan); Sieffert’s criticism of Dietzsch’s 
«Adam and Christ ;” and Hamberger’s analysis and emphatic commendation of 
Martensen’s “Christian Ethics.” ; ; a a 

Heft I., 1874, opens with a memorial article by Prof. Riehm (recently the junior, 
now the senior editor in chief) on Prof. Hundeshagen. This article, with those 
contributed by Prof. Christlieb to the Deutsche Blatter a year ago, give a very com- 
plete and satisfactory memoir and estimate of the deceased theologian. The sec- 
ond article is by Prof. Beyschlag, on “The Epistle of James as an Historical Monu- 
ment of Primitive Christianity.”” Then follows ‘‘ Documentary Contributions to 
Hebrew Paleography, and to the History of Punctuation, and of Caraism,” by 
Prof. Von Muralt, with additional remarks by Prof. Riehm. The only review is 
Besser’s notice of Baumstark’s “Christian Apologetics.” 
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The last two numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie (1873, Heft 
IV., and 1874, Heft. I.), contain several interesting articles, such as that of Heppe 
on “The Life and Works of Madame de la Motte-Guyon ;” that of Starcke on “The 
Safe Conduct given to Huss, and broken;” “Some Original Documents of the In- 
quisition at Venice in the case of Francisco Spiera,” communicated and translated 
by Ronneke; Linder on “The Persecution and Expulsion of the Protestants at 
Arth, in the Canton Schwyz;” and Gorres on “The Attitude of Leovigild, King of 
the West Goths, toward Catholicism and the Arian State Church.” 

The Yahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie (1873, Heft III.) contains an article by 
Diestel on Hebrew History ; one by Diisterdieck on the Prophet Isaiah; one by 
W. Schmidt.on the Idea and the practical Worth of Dogma ; a curious collation by 
Wagenmann of “Centennial Reminiscences in Church History,” in which he 
gathers up various important facts whose centennial might be commemorated in 
1873, such as the death of Athanasius in A. D. 373; the consecration of Gregory 
of Tours in 573; the birth of Beda in 673; Charlemagne’s campaign in aid of 
Pope Adrian in 773; the death of Otto the Great in 973; the death of Pope Alex- 
ander II., and the assumption of the papal dignity by Gregory VII. in 1073; the 
death of Richard of St. Victor in 1173; the election of Emperor Rudolph I. in 
1273; the birth of Copernicus in 1473, and other like occurrences; and an article 
by Th. Forster on Macarius of Egypt. 

A new monthly that promises to meet an important want is the A//gemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, which is to be edited by Dr. Warneck of the Missionary Insti- 
tution at Barmen, with the special cooperation of Prof. Christlieb, and Dr. Grunde- 
mann, the well known compiler of the Afissionary Atlas. It is to include missionary 
history, missionary apologetics, discussions of the theory of missions, notices of 
missionary literature and current events in the field of missions, together with what- 
ever else may be auxiliary to the missionary work and promotive of an intelligent 
interestin it. We shall hereafter notice more specifically some of its most important 
features, and we bespeak for it a hearty welcome from our readers. 

With the characteristic steadiness of the larger literary enterprises of Germany, 
which make little account of the rise and fall of dynasties, or the lapse of genera- 
tions, the Corpus Reformatorum has moved on to its 39th volume. Vol. 1 appeared 
in 1834 under the editorship of Bretschneider. The volume recently issued is the 
tIth ‘of Calvin’s works. The present editors are Baum, Cunitz and Reuss. 

De Lagarde has recently brought out a further installment of his edition of the 

haldee paraphrase of the Old Testament, by the publication of the Hagiographa. 
The Prophets appeared in 1872. Part 1 of Briill’s ‘“‘ Samaritan Targum tothe Pen- 
‘tateuch in Hebrew text,” containing Genesis, has just been published at Frankfort. 

The last two works published under the auspices of the Institution for the Pro- 
motion of Jewish Literature, are Part 2 of Section I. of D. Cassel’s “ History of 
Jewish Literature,” treating of the prophetic literature of the Bible, as the preceding 
part did of the poetical; and Levy’s “‘ Exegesis among the French Jews from the 
the roth century to the 14th.” 

Vol. IV. of the Roman edition of the Codex Vaticanus, superintended by Vercel- 
lone and Cozza, contains Esther, Tobit, Judith and the Prophets. F. H. Hesse 
has just published a new work on the ‘ Muratorian Fragment,” so celebrated and 
important in its bearing on the Canon of the New Testament, reéxamining and 
discussing it. 

In connection with the careful and conservative.revision of@uther’s version of the 
Old Testament, now in progress in Germany, the revision of Genesis has just been 
published under the editorship of Prof. Ricehm. A supplement contains the changes 
proposed in Isaiah, while other prefatory and supplementary discussions make 
known the history, methods and principles of the work of revision. The revised 
New Testament, as is known, was published in 1870. In the work of revising the 
Old Testament, the ecclesiastical authorities of Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg and Weimar are associated, and the scholars actively concerned in the work 
are Ahlfeld, G. Baur, Bertheau, Delitzsch, Diestel, Dillmann, Diisterdieck, Grimm, 
ee Grill, Kleinert, Kiibel, 4 Riehm, Schlottmann, Schroder, 
ion ie ioe I ae That the number of serious changes is very small follows 
ela oe a e, that the consensus of modern interpreters, both in regard to the 

s of Luther’s rendering and in regard to the proposed substitute, should 


be required to carry a chan i j 
ar ge. The divergent judgment even of a small body of re- 
spectable authorities of course arrests emendation. ! 
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From Catholic sources we have Reithmayr’s (posthumous) system of Biblical 
Hermeneutics; Reischl’s Translation of the Book of Psalms, with notes; Wirth- 
miiller’s Encyclopedia of Catholic Theology ; Schrédl’s History of the Popes and 
of the Church of Rome in the early period of Christianity ; Vol. 1 of Hefele’s His- 
tory of Councils, in a second edition; and Part 3 of Prof. Langen’s (Old Catholic) 
“The Vatican Dogma of the Universal Episcopacy and the Infallibility of the 
Pope, in its relations to the New Testament and exegetical tradition.” 

On the question of Papal Infallibility two pamphlets have been published 
by Reinlein, on “ Innocent III. in his relation to the Dogma,” proving that even this 
Pope, who made the most exclusive claims to papal authority in the middle ages, 
‘did not hold to the doctrine in the sense defined by the Vatican decrees. (Erlangen, 
1872-3, pp. 23, 52.) 

Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopedia for the Bible and Talmud is again in progress ; 
Part 1 of the 2d Section, which is to treat of the Talmud, having recently appeared. 
Gratz’s History of the Jews, of which vols. 3-11 have already appeared, most 
of them in a second edition, seems now likely to be completed by the publication of 
vols. 1 and 2, which are to be issued in parts, appearing in rapid succession. Ten 
numbers have already been received. 

Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. 1; Immer’s Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament; Schiirer’s Compendium of the History of New Testament Times ; 
a 4th edition (rewritten) of Schenkel’s Life of Christ ; Zahn’s Ignatius of Antioch ; 
Probst’s Church Discipline in the first three Christian centuries; Overbeck on the 
Christian character of our present Theology ; Hartmann’s Humanity and Religion 
(a Prize Essay of the Hague Society); Von der Goltz’s Fundamental Christian 
Truths ; Pfleiderer’s Paulinism ; Plitt’s Apology of the Augustana, historically ex- 
plained; J. P. Lange on Psychology in Theology; a second edition of Martensen’s 
Christian Ethics, are among the most important recent publications in Theology. 

To these we may add Ebrard’s “ Iro-Scottish Missionary Church of the 6th, 7th, and 
8th centuries”; Uhlhorn’s “ Contest of Christianity against Heathenism”; Wange- 
mann’s “ Berlin Mission in the Koranna and Caffre Land ;” Delitzsch’s ‘“ Through 
Sickness to Recovery; a story of Jerusalem in the time of the Herods ;” Hirsche’s 
Prolegomena toa new edition of the Jwztatio Christi; and Huber’s “ History 
of the Jesuits.” A second edition of Potthast’s Bibliotheca Historica Medti Aévi is 
announced. 

Dr. Von Madler, the distinguished astronomer of Dorpat, has published a 
“ History of Astronomy from the most Ancient to Recent Times” (2 vols., Bruns- 
wick), which is not only distinguished for its ability, but is decidedly theistic in its. 
spirit. 

P The Life of Jesus by Prof. Keim is coming out in an English translation. In 
speaking of the “ sources’’ it argues against the authenticity of John’s Gospel. A 
recent work by the cathedral preacher of Merseburg, ‘“‘ The Gospel of John and its 
Latest Opponents,” follows Keim’s argument and instances step by step, and shows 
their fallacies. It also criticizes the work of the Dutch Professor Scholten (1872) on 
the same subject. 

In Philosophy the most important publications are vol. 1 of a new edition of 
Lange’s History of Materialism; vol. 1 of Perty’s Anthropology; Part 2 of J. H. 
Fichte’s Psychology; vol. 1 of Frauenstadt’s edition of Schopenhauer ; Manchot’s 
translation of a new edition of Scholten’s “‘ Free Will;” Fichte’s “ Theistic View of 
the World, and its Justification ;” Part 3 of Petri’s edition of Hamann’s Writings and 
Letters ; and vol. 6 of Gildemeister’s Hamann’s Life and Writings. 

The Journal of Philosophy, etc. (Zeitschrift f. die Philosophie, etc.) published at 
Halle, and edited by Drs. J. H. Von Fichte, H. Ulrici, and J. U. Wirth, is the 
best strictly philosophical periodical published abroad. It owes its present rep- 
utation chiefly to the indefatigable labors of Dr. Ulrici, and to his thorough crit- 
ical method. It is conservative in the best sense—not bound to any school 
or tendency, but vindicating the rights of philosophy, and sharply opposing the 
pantheistic and materialistic errors of the times. It has now been published over 
thirty years ; the four parts for 1873 comprise vols. 62 and 63 of the series. Among 
the longer papers in these volumes are,—Investigations on the Association of Ideas 
and its Influence on the Act of Knowing (second part) by Max Schiessl ; three able 
articles on Kant’s Transcendental Idealism in relation to E. von Hartmann’s Ding- 
an-sich, by Dr. E. Grapengiesser; Dr. H. Siebeck on the Problem of Knowledge as 

-presented by Socrates and the Sophists,—a condensed summary; G. Mehring, 
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The Ontological Question, with special reference to J. G. Fichte—in two parts 5 
and Schasler’s recent History of Atsthetics, reviewed by Dr. A. Lasson. 

The part of the Journal devoted to reviews of philosophical works is perhaps of 
the highest general interest. In this appeared last year the thorough critical dis- 
cussion by Ulrici of Strauss’ ‘ New Faith,”? which we have elsewhere noticed. 
President Porter’s ‘Human Intellect” is reviewed at length, highly praised in 
many respects, but somewhat sharply criticised for its general method. In fact, 
the current philosophical productions of England and France, as well as Germany, 
are examined with candor and acuteness. Each volume contains also a complete 
Bibliography of Philosophy in all countries, so far as accessible. Those who wish 
to keep abreast with the metaphysical, psychological and logical questions of the 
times will find this Journal an indispensable aid. 


ENGLAND, 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July 1873, besides its general 
articles on Richard Hooker, Wickliffe and his Times, The Philosophy of the Un- 
conditioned, The Letters of Saint Augustine, and the Relation of God to Man 
in Creation and Redemption, has two articles on distinctively Presbyterian topics. 
A parish minister, to avert the threatening evils of disestablishment, and to unite 
the Presbyterian bodies of Scotland in confession and action, proposes (1) the abo- 
lition of Lord Aberdeen’s Act, and of the Patronage Act of Anne; (2) A declara- 
tion anew, in the bill abolishing these acts, of spiritual independence according to 
the ancient statutes; (3) a gathering up annually of the teinds into a central fund 
in Edinburgh, from which each Presbyterian minister should receive a portion 
of his stipend fvo rata, to be supplemented voluntarily by the congregation; (4) 
a territorial redivision of the parishes ; (5) aParliamentary sanction of this Reformed 
Church on the basis of the Acts of 1560 and 1690 (the Reformation and Revolution 
basis), aS Scotland’s legal national protest against Rome. Rev. James Cameron, in 
an interesting article on Presbyterianism in British North America, sketches the 
history of Presbyterianism, its present condition and resources, and its prospects, 
provided the negotiations recently instituted, the basis of which is given, come to 
a successful issue. Three reprints of American articles follow: Dr. Gillett on 
Tulloch’s Rational Theology,and Dr. McCosh on the late Dr. Burns, from our own 
pages; and Dr. Gardiner on the.Chronologica! value of the Genealogy in Gen. v. 
etc., from the Bzbliotheca Sacra. 

In October the same Review offers us first a careful article by Prof. Croskery on 
Romanism in England, inquiring especially ‘“‘how far the causes of its rapid 
progress within a generation past are likely to be permanent in their operation, and 
how far other causes now in operation or hereafter to be developed, may serve to 
check its progress and destroy its power.” Professor Forbes, writing on “ The 
Servant of the Lord in Isaiah,” joins issue with an article of Prof. Davidson's pub- 
lished in the Review a year ago, and maintains “that the Prophet and those whom 
he addressed, understood by the servant depicted in Is. lii: 12-liii: 12, primarily 
and directly an individual, personal Messiah, whose unmerited sufferings were to 
atone for Israel and for all nations, so that he should become the Lord’s salvation 
unto the end of the earth (xlix: 6).” Rev. John Kelly writes on “ Healing by 
Prayer.”’ Prof. Milligan follows his April article on the “Colleges of the United 
States,” with one on Theological Seminaries in the United States and Divinity 
Halls in Scotland.”” While we are interested in the earlier part of this article, as. 
we always are in the impression made by our institutions and methods on intelli- 
gent observers from abroad, we are in the present instance more deeply interested 
by the latter half of the paper. The earlier part is mainly formal, and is 
designed for the information of those less conversant than ourselves with our own. 
affairs. The discussion of the present state and wants of the Divinity Halls of 
Scotland may well be profitable on this side of the water as well as on that. The 
author concedes that these theological schools are at least beginning to fall short of 
their old attainment, and of what they should now yield; that the clergy trained by 
them do not as of old lead the public opinion of the day; that the Church does not 
receive from the divinity schools the contributions to theological literature, espec~ 
ially in its higher ranges, that she has a right to expect. He inquires for the 
causes and the remedies. He is disposed to admit that the extreme minuteness and 
definiteness of church creeds, and the prevailing jealousy manifested toward free 
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investigation and the free expression ef its results, are partly responsible for the* 
want of productiveness in theological circles. With this he calls attention to the 
fact, that the church is now exacting too much of the schools in the form of prac- 
tical efficiency, overlooking and disparaging high theological attainments and 
the advancement of theology. The churches make insufficient provision for their 
institutions of sacred learning, and leave students and teachers of theology to work 
at great disadvantage. The long recess (seven months in Scotland) must be given 
to the struggle for existence, and the five months of study pay the penalty due to 
exhausted powers and cramped resources. Prof. M. suggests for Scotland a shorter 
term of preparatory study, summer sessions, a reduced number of compulsory 
classes with freer range, and the introduction of additional teachers. The other 
articles, on Sir James Y. Simpson; a new Analysis of “In Memoriam;” Creeds, 
their advantages and defects, as illustrated by the history and present condition of 
Dissent; and the Prison life of the Countess Ulfeldt, complete a very interesting 
number. 

The October number of the British Quarterly has an able examination of the 
system of Herbert Spencer in its mathematical and physical aspects and assump- 
tions. It proves his want of acquaintance with many fundamental principles 
of these sciences; and it will be more effective with some persons, as it does not 
touch theological questions. In particular it shows his inconsistencies in respect 
to the doctrine of the “ Persistence of Force.’”’ An interesting sketch of the life 
of Richard Rothe is furnished on the basis of the first volume of Nippold’s 
recent Biography. 

The Westminster Review for October discusses the “‘ Determinist Theory of Voli- 
tion : its Statement and History,” in a clear and significant way. It makes some 
needed distinctions between Fatalism, Determinism and Calvinism, and firmly ad- 
vocates the “‘ Determinist” view, at the same time contending, that if this be logi- 
cally carried out, we must cease to regard ‘moral evils” with any “ peculiar 
horror,’ and that we can no longer regard sin as directly worthy of punishment. 
The writer accuses those Calvinists who hold to Determinism as inconsistent in not 
conceding the above points. Aristotle, he says, was a ‘“determinist,” though 
the system was not fully developed before Bernardino Ochino, in his Ladbyrinthe 
(Basel. 1558, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) from which interesting extracts are 

ven. 

% The Rev. T. W. Mossman, Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire, has published (Lon- 
don, Longmans, pp. 514) a “History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ,” 
to the middle of the second century, in which he comes to conclusions at striking 
variance with the Episcopal traditions as to the constitution and government of the 
primitive church. When he began his studies he says that he had been reading 
the Fathers all along “through Anglican spectacles,” but he determined to read 
them for himself. He went through the whole of the Ante-Nicene literature. The 
result is that he gives up the whole theory of Apostolical succession and diocesan 
episcopacy as having any claim to a divine institution. Each particular church had 
its presbyter-bishop, indeed, but he was subject to it even to the extent of deprivation 
of office. The presbyter-bishop was simply primus inter pares. The Epistles of 
Ignatius, even, are “ effective auxiliaries for the overthrow of two of those idols 
which the mistakes of later ages have reared upon the shrine of superstition—pre~ 
latic pride and autocracy, and the theory that the gilt of the Spirit came to an end 
after the close of A.D. 100.”” That diocesan episcopacy was not known he shows 
from the cases of Timothy and Peter (at Rome). He relies upon the noted passage 
from Entychius respecting the twelve presbyters of Alexandria, of whom, when the 
see became vacant, one was consecrated by the remaining eleven to be the Patriarch 
(a case not entirely clear) ; and he examines at length the constitution of the Church 
of Alexandria in support of his views. This is a significant work as showing the 
drift of Anglican scholarship. Even so High Church a journal as the Literary 
Churchman, in noticing it, concedes as indisputable that diocesan “ Episcopacy did 
not exist in any modern sense of the words, at the commencement of the church; . 
“ that the titles bishop and presbyter were originally applied to the same person, 
etc.; and it explains episcopacy as the result of ‘* a divine instinct” in the 
church. 7 

The Academy announces that Rev. A. B. Grosart, of Blackburn, is about to pub- 
lish by subscription the complete poetical and prose works of George Herbert, and 
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he has recently announced several important discoveries which justify us in looking 
for a very satisfactory edition of the writings of this popular English classic. 
Among these is a MS. of fully one half of “The Temple,” Herbert’s best known 
work, with the author’s additions and corrections, and six unpublished English 
poems; two unpublished sets of Latin poems, entitled Passio aiscripta and hucus 
in Herbert’s autograph, and his own autograph copy of 77iumphans Mortis, and 
another Latin poem; and a MS. “ containing the Orations and Letters of the pub- 
lic orator of the University of Cambridge from 1616 to 1636, thus covering the en- 
tire period of Herbert’s holding the office.” This last will be of special value for 
the Memoir of George Herbert, with which Mr. Grosart intends to introduce this 
important addition to his excellent “ Fuller’s Worthies’ Library.” Translations 
of the Greek and Latin Works will be given, and the text, which has appeared 
in a sadly corrupted form in all modern reprints, will be restored to its original 
urity. 

is The Missionaries of the various churches in India have started the /zdian Quar- 
terly Review, the first number of which, published at Madras, July 1873, is before 
us. This of itself is gratifying evidence of the great advance in the work of Mis- 
sions there, not only in its direct evangelical results, but in its promotion of letters, 
culture and civilization. On this account we hail its appearance ; but more espe- 
cially, because it is a vehicle for a large range of discussions on Missionary 
questions, and particularly Missionary Ecclesiasticism, which cannot be adequately 
conducted through any home organ. India is the country, beyond all others, 
in which such a Quarterly should be maintained, because the missionary body is 
there so much more numerous and representative of Protestant Christendom, and 
otherwise better qualified to sustain it, than in any other country. 

The articles in this number are on the Missionary Character of Paul; the Train- 
ing of Native Preachers; the Relations of the Native Aristocracy to the British 
Government; Early Glimmerings of Divine Truth in India; Old Canarese Lit- 
erature ; Growth in Spirituality of the Native Church; Buddhism; The Shiahpish 
Kafirs; Notes and Intelligence. 

This range of subjects speaks their importance. They are as a whole ably 

“handled, and as none but those actually on the ground, and devoted to Christian- 
izing these astute heathens, could treat them. We hope we may, in due time, find 
room to show our appreciation, by an occasional reprint from this Review among 
our own articles. That on the “ Training of Native Preachers,” by Rev. Theodore 
S. Wynkoop, would before this have graced our pages, had not the manuscript in 
some unaccountable way got mislaid, so that,—the only instance in all the writer’s 
editorial experience —we have been unable to lay our hands on it. 

The Theological Review (“ liberal,”) London, Jan. 1. Heteropathy, Aversion, 
Sympathy, by Frances Power Cobbe. 2. Friends and their Foes, by A. Gordon, 
3. A. H. Sayce on the Genealogical Table in Genesis. 4. Chas. Beard, A Glimpse 
of French Friends. 5. W. J. Lamport, The Plimsoll Agitation. 6. Strauss and 
Religion, by J. H. Scholten, D.D., of Leyden. 7. Contemporary Religious Ma- 
terialism by Albert Reville, D.D. 8. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 

The Academy begins the year in an enlarged form, and will henceforth be pub- 
lished weekly. It is in many respects for the student the best Journal of the kind 
in England; giving ‘critical yet concise notices of new and important works in 
all branches of literature and science. The articles, too, are signed with the names 
of the authors. It contains a well-selected bibliography of the newest publications, 
and gives the contents of the leading periodicals of England, Germany, France, and 

, other countries. 

_M. J. de Goeje writes to Zhe Academy from Holland that he has found in the 
library of the Hague, an Arabic MS. of the work of Averroés on-the Organon of 
Aristotle, which Casaubon used, but which was supposed to be lost: he also dis- 
covered another work of Averroés, viz., a Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle—the first nine books; that on books x, xi, xii, (or xi, xii, xiii, in some 
editions) is added by another hand. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor, in a paper read before the Philological Society, grapples with 
the problem of the Etruscan Inscriptions, contending that they are “ neither Italic 
nor Aryan, but North Turanian, Altaic, and chiefly Finnic.” 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, sub-librarian of Cambridge University Library, has discovered 
the Latin version of Ezra, book iv, long lost :—it contains some So verses, which 
come in between the vs. 35 and 36 of ch. vii. 
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By Wm. Henry Green, D. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. Vol.I. A selection from the his- 
torical inscriptions of Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia, prepared for publication 
by Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K. C. B., assisted by Edwin Norris, Sec. R. 
As. Society: London, 1861. Vol. IT. and III. A selection from the miscellaneous 
inscription of Assyria: London, 1866 and 1870. In the third volume George Smith, 
of the Department of Antiquities, British Museum, takes the place of Edwin Norris 
as assistant editor. Each volume contains seventy atlas-folio plates of original 
text. 

WHEN Assyria and Egypt were at the height of their power and 
contending ‘for the mastery of the world, the prophet Isaiah 
announced, xix. 23, that “the Egyptians shall serve with the As- 
syrians.” Between these mighty rivals lay the land of Pales- 
tine, coveted alike by both as the key to further conquests, 
trampled successively by the armies of each, the helpless prey 
apparently of either. The kings and people of Israel, hopeless . 
of maintaining their independence, were only divided with un- 
certain vacillation upon the question, which of these great 
powers they should look to for support and protection against 
the other. The inevitable political consequence appeared to be 
that the chosen people must be ground to powder between 
these formidable foes. But the dauntless faith of their prophets 
did not for an instant waver. Jehovah was the omnipotent King. 
His people could not be crushed. Egypt and Assyria, now doing 
their worst against them and against each other, would yet be 
joined together in peaceful alliance, and combined with Israel 
in the service of the true and living God; and the Lord of hosts 


would bless them all alike, saying, “Blessed be Egypt my people, 
25 
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and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheri- 
tance.” Ver. 25. 

Much has been said contemptuously of the bigotry and nar- 
rowness of the Jew and even of the Jewish scriptures. We may 
safely challenge any man to find anywhere but in these scrip- 
tures, or in those who have learned their lessons from them, a 
sentiment to be compared with this in magnanimity and noble- 
ness of soul. We cannot pause, however, to hold it up to ad- 
miration, but propose to glance briefly at a partial fulfilment of 
this vision of the holy seer,—Assyria bringing her tribute of 
service to the God of Israel. 

Even while oppressing his people, Assyria was doing service 
unto God. ‘This ambitious empire, seeking solely its own ag- 
grandizement, was after all but the instrument in his hand to ex- 
ecute his sovereign pleasure, the rod to inflict the needed chas- 
tisement upon transgressing Israel. 

And Assyria in its downfall fulfilled his word. In the irre- 
deemable desolation which has for ages obscured its very site, 
Nineveh has been uttering its silent voice to tell by a most im- 
pressive example of the perishable character of all human 
greatness ; andshe has given her attestation in no uncertain or 
ambiguous manner to the truth and divinity of the lively oracles 
which, in the very acme of her splendor, presaged her doom. 

Assyria, besides, has lent its aid in the exposition of the Divine 
Word and helped to determine the true principles of prophetic 
interpretation. In the passage above cited Isaiah predicts the 
freest intercourse between Assyria and Egypt, and the union of 
both with Israel in 2 common subjection to the Lord. Had As- 
syria still survived, even though reduced to a condition most un- 
like its former self, as Egypt does whose empire has been 
broken, and as Israel does with the loss of his ancient preroga- 
tives, it might have been imagined that this prediction looked 
no further than to the opening of a highway between these par- 
ticular states or nations and their conversion unto God, which 
might be anticipated in the future. But the providence of God 
by blotting Assyria from existence has rendered a fulfilment in 
this restricted sense impossible, and has thus given a hint of the 
broader meaning intended by the Spirit of prophecy in this and 
similar predictions, The language of the prophet is not to be 
degraded from its high intent by seeking the accomplishment of 
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what he announces respecting the mightiest empires of the world 
in states which have sunk to insignificance and are of little 
weight among the nations. Nor doesit demand that the world 
should roll back again to the condition of ages long since past, 
and that these ancient empires should be revived and regain 
their former greatness, in order that it may find a fitting fulfil- 
ment in them. It looks rather to the Egypts and Assyrias of 
the future—that is to say, to the great powers which in the onward 
march of history haye arisen in the place of the Egypt and As- 
syria of the ancient world, to divide the dominion of the earth 
and to sway the destinies of men. These represent to us now 
what the names employed by the prophet denoted in his time. 
And the day is surely coming when the highway of an intimate 
and peaceful intercourse shall be opened, and they shall together 
serve the Lord of Hosts. And the Israel, with whom they shall 
be associated in this pious consecration unto God, is not the 
lineal descendants of the people so named, now fallen from their 
former heritage as the chosen of God,—nor this same people re- 
instated in the possession of those peculiar prerogatives, whose 
restriction to a single land and a single nation belongs to a 
former dispensation, and agreeably to the divine purpose and 
covenant cannot again be renewed,—but that sacred body, the 
true Israel of God gathered out of all nations and from all Jands 
to be a people to his praise. 

Nineveh in its pride and lust of conquest was thus the minis- 
ter of God’s just judgment ; in its downfall and total disappear- 
ance it was subservient to the defence and the interpretation of 
God’s Word. But to have looked for anything further from this 
quarter, would have appeared chimerical in the extreme. Until 
Botta and Layard began their explorations thirty years ago, no 
one dreamed of the rich treasure-house of materials which had 
lain for ages unsuspected beneath the soil. These are still only 
partially exhumed ; but they have given the most valuable in- 
formation respecting an empire of which we were almost wholly 
ignorant. The city of the Pharaohs is stupendous even in its 
ruins; and the traveller gazes in bewildered astonishment upon 
the remains ofits temples and stately edifices, with their mas- 
sive columns and capitals, their immense halls, imposing gate- 
ways and lengthened passages which attest a grandeur that the 
lapse of ages has not been able to obliterate. But in the case 
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of Nineveh only shapeless mounds of earth and rubbish mark 
the seat of an empire that once ruled the world, whose vastness 
and magnificence were the marvel of antiquity, and whose streets 
were trodden by many successive generations of its teeming pop- 
ulation. 

Prior to the excavations just referred to, scarcely a single As- 
syrian object was known to be in existence. There was not a 
museum in Europe that possessed a specimen of Assyrian work- 
manship, or anything whatever representative of a style of civil- 
ization, the last vestige of which was supposed to have perished 
from the earth. Now every great museum has its Assyrian de- 
partment; and the monumental remains of Assyria have be- 
come as familiar as those of any nation of antiquity. The life 
and manners of its people are exhibited in scenes faithfully por- 
trayed by themselves. The degree of their advancement in the 
arts, both useful and ornamental, is shown in their structures 
and in articles of their handiwork. Their very language has 
been, to some extent, recovered ; and whole volumes of inscrip- 
tions have been found which have been already, with a good 
measure of success, deciphered. These are leading the way to 
a recovery of their science, religion and history from the almost 
total oblivion which heretofore oppressed them. The historian 
and the antiquary are eagerly availing themselves of these 
discoveries and laboring to construct, as far as this may prove 
possible, a true conception of this ancient empire. And students 
of the Bible are busy in gathering up that which may tend to its 
illustration or defence. So that here again Assyria is in a new 
and unanticipated manner serving with Egypt. These great op- 
pressors, which in their prosperity and power seemed to threaten 
the continued existence of God’s earthly kingdom, are now by 
their monuments singularly helpful and auxiliary to that king- 
dom. He who used the Assyrian as the rod of his anger, now 
summons him from the dust of centuries as a witness to his truth. 

In what we here say of the Assyrian monuments we cannot, 
of course, attempt to treat of the entire subject of their relation 
to the Bible. The field is too broad to be explored, even super- 
ficially, in a single article. We must, accordingly, pass by the 
graphic delineations upon the walls of their palaces, much as 
they offer that is inviting. We must pass by the religion and 
mythology of Assyria with the tablet describing the deluge, 
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whose recent discovery awakened so much attention. We must 
pass also without mention numerous minor points of a miscel- 
laneous character, upon which the inscriptions afford us wel- 
comelight. We direct attention simply to two topics, viz: the 
history and chronology of the Bible as illustrated and confirmed 
by these monuments and chiefly by their inscriptions. 

The mention made of Assyria, its cities and its monarchs, by 
the sacred historians and prophets, was the only contemporane- 
ous record respecting it that was known prior to the discoveries 
already alluded to. Nineveh had been destroyed two hundred 
years when the first Greek history was written. And Herodo- 
tus made but scanty references to it, having projected a separ- 
ate account of its affairs which probably he never prepared. 
The statements of Ctesias are still later and are believed to be 
quite unreliable. So that although vague memories survived of 
the greatness of Nineveh and its sumptuous buildings and enor- 
mous walls and yast extent, and the names of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, Sennacherib and Sardanapalus were linked with much that 
was marvellous, no one could pretend to distinguish the legend- 
ary from the true. 

In this unsupported testimony of Scripture, those who are 
ready to cayil at its teachings sought their opportunity. If ig- 
norance is sometimes the mother of superstitious credulity, she 
is no less the mother of unreasonable doubt and disbelief. Where 
little is or can be known, hypothesis and conjecture find their 
chosen field and impatiently set aside any testimony, however 
reliable, that stands in their way. Only seven years before 
Botta began his explorations, Von Bohlen, professor at Konigs- 
berg, published a treatise on the book of Genesis, in which he al- 
leged that the accounts therein given of the origin of Babylon 
and Nineveh are utterly untrustworthy,—that Babylon was not 
prior to Nineveh but the reverse,—that Nimrod was the same as 
Merodach-baladan, whom the writer of Genesis has blunder- 
ingly transferred to this early date,—that the invasion of Ca- 
naan by four kings from this eastern region in the time of Abra- - 
ham was an incredible fiction,—that the story is concocted from 
the relations of a later period, and the names are mere transfor- 
mations of later names, except that of Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, which is a pure invention.* And Prof, Knobel of Giessen, 


* Die Genesis historisch-kritisch erlautert von P. Von Bohlen. pp. 126, etc.; pp. 
168, ete. 
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seventeen years later, with some of the results of the explora- 
tions before him, was still unable to believe that a king of Hlam 
could have been superior in Abraham’s days to the king of Shi- 
nar or of Babylon.* 

Curiously enough we are enabled to verify nearly every point 
in the Mosaic statements which are thus impugned. Moses says 
(Gen. x. 10, 11) that the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom was 
Babel and contiguous cities in the land of Shinar ; and that out 
of that land went forth Asshur and builded Nineveh. Now 
there is abundant evidence of the existence of a kingdom in the re- 
gion of Babylon prior to that which was created at Nineveh. The 
oldest monuments and those of the rudest and most primitive 
character are found in the former place. And the architecture of 
Nineveh and its vicinity is demonstrably not original nor indigen- 
ous but modeled after that of Babylon. The territory of the 
latter being entirely alluvial, no building material was accessible 
except bricks made from the tenacious clay of the soil, either 
sun-dried or burnt, and, as is expressly stated of thé builders of 
the tower of Babel, cemented with bitumen; and in these 
bricks straw is often found mingled with the clay, reminding us 
of those made by the children of Israel in Egypt. And their 
edifices were not constructed on the flat surface of the ground, 
but a solid platform of bricks was first made, which served as 
the base of the building, thus securing for it a firm foundation 
and protecting it from peril in case of the overflow of the river. 
But this style of construction, adopted from necessity at Baby- 
lon, was demanded by no such considerations at Nineveh, where 
the conditions were entirely different. There was no deficiency 
of stone for building, and no need of these elevated artificial 
foundations. The platform on which Sennacherib’s palace stood 
covers one hundred acres, and at its loftiest extremity is ninety- 
five feet high. It has been estimated that it contains fourteen 
million five hundred thousand tons of earth, and that it would 
require the continuous labor of twenty thousand men for six 
_years to construct it.t And this was simply the base on which 

the palace itself was built, which, elegant and elaborate as it 
was, was of similarly perishable materials. A lifetime could 


— 


*Die Genesis erklart von August Knobel, pp. 132. + Rawlingon’s Five Great 
Monarchies. Vol. 1., p. 253. 
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scarcely elapse before these clay palaces must have needed re- 
pair. And after no very long period they would be so damaged 
that it would be impossible to repair them; they must then be 
rebuilt or else abandoned and others erected in their stead. All 
this enormous labor was thus thrown away, and the toil and ex- 
pense of such vast constructions were from time to time renewed 
from a simple neglect to use in building the stone, which was 
supplied in ample quantities by the neighboring hills. Now the 
only conceivable reason why the Ninevites could have been led 
to construct their grand and costly palaces of so frail a material 
and to place them on such laboriously constructed and inade- 
quate foundations, is because their habits of building had been 
formed in Babylonia, before they removed to Nineveh; so that 
when settled there they continued to build in the same manner 
to which they had been accustomed, though it was not really 
adapted to their new location. 

Moses further tells us that Nimrod, who established his king- 
dom at Babel, was a descendant of Ham, while Asshur, who 
founded Nineveh, was descended from Shem. This diversity of 
origin of the two empires has been contested on the ground of 
the general sameness of the style of their civilization. But here 
again the monuments come to our assistance. The language of 
Nineveh is plainly Semitic, being kindred to the Hebrew and the 
Arabic. The archaic inscriptions of Babylonia yield a totally dif- 
ferent language, which belongs to quite another family of tongues. 

The antiquity and the correctness of the name Nimrod is 
vouched for by its being read, as Rawlinson at least believes, in 
the inscriptions, where it is applied to a divinity whoseems to be 
the deified founder of the kingdom. The name in its Babylon- 
ish form means “ pursuer,” or, as Moses calls him, the “ mighty 
hunter.” The beginning of his kingdom is stated to have been 
Babel and Erech and Accad and Calueh, four cities. In like 
manner Asshur builded Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah and Resen, 
again four cities. And in the time of Abraham, Gen. xiy., we 
find the king of Shinar, the king of Hllasar, the king of Elam 
and the king of nations combined under the leadership of Che- 
dorlaomer, once more four. Can it be a merely accidental coin- 
- ceidence that the standing designation of the early monarchs of 
this. region is “king of the four nations” or “king of the four 
languages” reflecting the four-fold division of their realm ? 
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The precise name Chedorlaomer does not occur upon the 
monuments. But the first element of it, Chedor or Kudur, re- 
curs in the names of other kings of Elam of even earlier date 
who are mentioned in the inscriptions, So that this would ap- 
pear to be a hereditary or at least not an unusual prefix in that 
line of monarchs. One Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, is said 
in one of his expeditions to have carried away the image of a 
goddess from the temple of Akkad, one of the cities named by 
Moses in the vicinity of Babylon; he must, therefore, have sub- 
jected Babylonia. Another of the same dynasty, Kudur-mabuk, 
whose name is stamped on bricks found at Ur of the Chaldees, 
styles himself “ruler of the west,’ employing a term which is 
elsewhere identified with Canaan and Phenicia. So that kings 
of Elam, having Kudur in their name, ruled over Babylonia and 
extended their sway over Canaan as early asthe days of Abra- 
ham. Thus the statement of Genesis is fully justified. 

Moses, as we have already seen, names four places as builded 
by Asshur: Nineveh, the city Rehoboth, Calah and.Resen be- 
tween Nineveh and Calah ; and he adds “the same is the great 
city.” These last words admit of two different interpretations, and 
Assyrian scholars are divided in their judgment respecting them. 
Mr. George Rawlinson understands them to mean that in the 
days of Moses Resen was the great city, surpassing not only 
Calah and Rehoboth-ir, but Nineveh itself. And in fact the 
monuments restrict the name Nineveh to that body of ruins, 
which lies upon the eastern bank of the Tigris, directly oppo- 
site to Mosul and adjacent to the modern village of Koyunjik. 
Here was the palace of Asshur-bani-pal, otherwise known as 
Sardanapalus. And here his renowned grandfather, Sennacherib, 
built his magnificent residence. From it, he went forth to 
achieve his numerous victories, which spread everywhere the 
terror of his arms. From it likewise he set out on that disas- 
trous expedition, in which he threatened Jerusalem and suffered 
sudden and decisive overthrow. Other monarchs fixed their 
habitation elsewhere. King Sargon had his palace ata city 
which bore his name, twelve miles northeast of Nineveh; and 
eighteen miles south of Nineveh, on the bank of the river, 
lies another mass of ruins called Nimroud, which has been dis- 
tinctly identified as the Calah of Moses. Here are other palaces, 
as that of Shalmaneser,—not the Shalmaneser of the Bible, who 
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instituted the last siege of Samaria, but an earlier monarch of 
that name, contemporary with king Jehu,—the palace likewise 
of Esar-haddon, son and successor of Sennacherib. There is 
evidence that Calah was a royal residence before Nineveh was, 
and that it was at one time a place of greater distinction: Re- 
hoboth and Resen have not yet been identified. It would not 
be surprising if no vestiges of them now remain. For even 
though Resen may have been at one time the leading city of the 
four, it may have been abandoned, and, as was the case in other 
instances, its materials taken to build structures elsewhere. 

It is noteworthy, however, that while Nineveh was the name 
chiefiy known in foreign lands as the capital of Assyria, Moses 
was aware of the existence of other cities in its vicinity, which 
were equal if not superior to Nineveh itself. In Mr. George 
Rawlinson’s opinion, Nineveh was but about eight miles in cir- 
cuit. The limit ofits walls and moats and fortifications, he 
claims, can be very distinctly traced. And he dismisses the 
statement of Diodorus Siculus, that it was four hundred and 
sixty stadia, or nearly sixty miles, in circumference as a gross 
exaggeration. Jonah, who visited Nineveh in person, speaks et 
it (iii. 2), as “an exceeding great city of three days’ journey.” 
This expression Mr. Bawlingon adjusts to the limited size 
which he assigns to the place, by supposing the “three days’ 
journey ” to apply not to the distance directly through the city, 
nor to the distance around the city, but to the aggregate length 
of its several streets. Jonah contemplated the city, as he im- 
agines, with reference to his own mission of prophetic warning. 
This would involve his traversing its various streets, which 
would be a three days’ journey. And when it is added (iv. 11) 
that there were in Nineveh more than six-score thousand per- 
sons that could not discern between their right hand from their 
left hand, he understands this of the entire population, which 
was so ignorant of divine and spiritual things as to be unable to 
discern even what was plainest and most essential. 

This view seems far less natural and probable, however, than 
another proposed by Mr. Layard and accepted by other Assyri- 
ologists and scholars, such even as Knobel and Schrader, who 
cannot be suspected of any ‘undue bias in favor of scriptural 
statement. This is that when Moses, after naming Nineveh, the 
city Rehoboth, Calah and Resen, says “the same is the great 
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city,” he means, not to designate Resen, the last-named, as the 
greatest and most celebrated of the four, but that these four to- 
gether constitute the great city. These four cities, which were 
at first distinct and separate, had grown together and become 
virtually consolidated into one; just as Brooklyn, Boston and 
Philadelphia, by successive encroachments have absorbed and 
swallowed up what were originally separate municipalities. 
Nineveh proper was but one division of this vast aggregated 
metropolis; the other divisions bore each its own particular name 
as here recited. To the total thus constituted Moses gives no 
special name; he merely calls it the great city. Jonah, however, 
at a later period means by Nineveh, not that single section which 
was originally so denominated, but the entire aggregate of all the 
sections, which, taken together, were viewed as one great city. 
In this wider sense also Diodorus Siculus employs the term, 
‘when he describes Nineveh as a quadrangle 140 stadia or 18} 
miles long, and 90 stadia or 115 miles broad. Now precisely 
such a quadrangle 18 miles by 12 is formed by the remains at 
Khorsabad, Koyunjik, Nimrud and Keremles, which Mr. Lay- 
ard therefore supposes to mark the four corners of the ancient 
city. ‘This not only coincides exactly with the statements of the 
Greek historian, but gives a more natural sense to the words of 
the Hebrew prophet. The circuit of the city is thus made 60 
miles; and if we accept Herodotus’ estimate that a day’s jour- 
ney amounted to 150 stadia, which is within a fraction of 20 
miles, this would be exactly three days’ journey. And the 120,- 
000 within the city, who could not distinguish their right hand 
from their left, may then have its most obvious meaning, and be 
understood of young children; so that the entire population 
may be estimated at 600,000. 

We pass, without more particular mention, the discovery and 
identification of Ur of the Chaldees, from which Abraham be- 
gan his migrations to the promised land, and its interesting 
ruins, its temple and the symbols of its idolatry, the signets of 
its early kings, its curious tombs and clay coffins and family 
vaults, reminding us of Abraham’s own family burying-place at 
Machpelah ; the flint knives, such as even down to the days of 
Moses and Joshua were used in the sacred rite of circumcision ; 
the bronze tools, the plates and cups and personal ornaments 
buried with the dead, the skeletons themselves of those who 
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had been townsmen, perhaps, of Abraham in his youth, or lived, 
it may be, in an age preceding his. All this is curious and in- 
teresting ; but it belongs rather to the monuments of Babylonia 
than to those of Assyria, which now more particularly engage 
our attention. We hasten, accordingly, to matters of greater 
consequence connected with Assyria itself. 

After the early allusions of Genesis, which we have been thus 
far reviewing, Assyria drops out of notice, so far as the sacred 
writers are concerned (if we except its mention by Balaam, the 
Mesopotamian soothsayer), until the later history of the king- 
dom of Israel.. Assyria, then aspiring to universal domina- 
tion, and systematically pushing its conquests westward, came 
into repeated contact and collision with the chosen people, 
Fortunately, or, as we should rather say, providentially, the very 
period at which the affairs of Israel were most involved with 
those ot Assyria is that which furnishes the most abundant, in- 
telligible and connected monuments. The kings of Assyria men- 
tioned in the Bible are mostly capable of being identified in the 
inscriptions. Their names are read, their succession indicated, 
the events of their reigns are recorded, sometimes with particu- 
larity and detail and in annalistic form, the occurrences being 
stated year by year. 

The prophet Isaiah (xx. 1) states that Sargon, the king of As- 
syria, had sent Tartan against Ashdod, who fought against it 
and took it. No such king of Assyria is spoken of in the Books 
of Kings; and interpreters were greatly perplexed and ‘divided 
upon the question, who this Sargon, king of Assyria, could be, 
and when he reigned. Some thought that Sargon was another 
name for Shalmaneser ; others that he was the same as Senna- 
cherib; others still identified him with Esar-haddon ; while those 
who admitted him to be a monarch distinct from all the others 
mentioned in Scripture, and, on the ground of the statement 
here made by Isaiah, assigned him to his proper place in the 
series of Assyrian kings as the immediate predecessor of Sen- 
nacherib, nevertheless concluded that his reign must have been 
a short one, lasting at the utmost three or tour years and per- 
haps continuing only a very few months. 

So the matter stood until Botta’s discoveries were made 
known, The very first successful excavation made by him at 
Khorsabad led him into a palace, whose spacious halls were 
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wainscoted with bas-reliefs on alabaster slabs representing feats 
of arms, sieges, the execution of prisoners and the deportation 
of captives. In its various scenes there repeatedly appears a 
majestic figure, everywhere readily recognized as the same. He 
wears a rich tiara striped with red. His hair and beard are 
black and elaborately curled. He has earrings of a cruciform 
pattern, and he has bracelets on his arms and wrists. Hisright 
hand is raised in an attitude of authority, or holds a long red 
sceptre, in his left is a flowering branch. His dress is orna- 
mented with rosettes and fringes, and a short sword is fastened 
in his girdle.* The accompanying inscriptions inform us that 
this is king Sargon; and of the seventeen years, during which 
we discover that he reigned, his own annals record the enter- 
prises of the first fifteen. He nowhere names his father in any 
of his inscriptions, nor alludes to his parentage in any way, ex. 
cept that in general phrase be claims descent from the Assyrian 
king. This departure from the fixed usage of other monarchs is 
sufficient to show that he was not the son and lawful heir of his 
predecessor on the throne. He was in all likelihood a usurper, 
possibly of royal blood, but quite as probably of obscure descent, 
who took advantage of the protracted absence of Shalmaneser 
in his expeditions against Samaria and against Tyre to seize the 
royal authority for himself; just as at a later period in Persia 
the Psuedo-Smerdis did during the absence of king Cambyses 
in Egypt. 

This is further confirmed by the fact that he claims for him- 
self the glory of the capture of Samaria in his first year, the 
siege of which had been begun by Shalmaneser three years be- 
fore. Sargon’s record is: “I took the city of Samaria; twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and eighty ofits inhabitants I led 
into captivity; in their stead I assigned residences to the inhabi- 
tants of lands conquered by me.” “I appointed a governor of mine 
over them,” implying of course that he had put an end to the 
kingdom. Note here the precise accuracy of the sacred historian. 
He states, 2 Kings xviii. 9 (comp. xvii, 5) that “ Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, came up against Samaria and besieged it,” but 
does not say that he completed the conquest. His language is, vs. 
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10,11: “ At the end of three years they took it,” “and the king of 
Assyria,” who is spoken of im the general without being named 
—‘“the king of Assyria did carry away Israel unto Assyria.” 
This minute precision of the inspired writer contrasts with the 
blunders of the apocryphal book of Tobit i. 2, 13, 15, about the 
very same matter, which the inscriptions have detected. Shal- 
maneser (whose name is incorrectly given as Enemessar) is there 
said to have survived the captivity, and moreover tu have been 
the father and immediate predecessor of Sennacherib, who, we 
now know, was the son and successor of Sargon. 

The inspired writer further says, ver. 11, that the Israelites 
were transported to Habor, the river of Gozan, and to the cities 
of the Medes, as had been done with the Reubenites, Gadites 
and the half tribe of Manasseh before by Tiglath-pileser, 
1 Chron. y. 26. The monuments prepare the way for this state- 
ment by recording these identical names, Habor and Gozan, 
and informing us of conquests made in Media by preceding 
monarchs of Assyria. 

That colonists were brought from other lands, and par- 
ticularly from Babylon, to repeople Samaria is explicitly stated 
by Sargon. Cuthah, Hamath and Sepharvaim, named in 2 Kings 
xvii. 24 as additional sources of these colonists, occur on the 
monuments in other connections. Nehemiah, ii. 19, iv. 7, men- 
tions Arabians among the adversaries of the Jews in Samaria; 
and Sargon tells us that he settled some Arab tribes in that re- 
gion. He further records several other instances in which he 
“changed the abodes” of those whom he subdued; and pic- 
tured representations are given of men, women and children 
driven into exile. The captivity of the Israelites was part of a 
general policy pursued on a large scale by the Assyrian kings 
for the greater security of their conquests. 

The expedition against Ashdod referred to by Isaiah is ex- 
plicitly mentioned by Sargon and assigned to his twelith year. 
Its occasion is stated and its successful issue declared. In ¢on- 
sequence, the king of Egypt submitted, and even distant Meroe, 
which as Sargon declares had never sent ambassadors to any of 
the kings his predecessors, humbly entreated his favor. This 
was an incipient fulfilment of Isaiah’s prediction uttered on the — 
occasion of this very expedition, xx. 4: “So shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners and the Ethiopians 
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captives, young and old, naked and barefoot, to the shame of 
Egypt.” It met a still more signal accomplishment in the 
reign of his grandson Hsar-haddon, and his sreat-grandson 
Asshur-bani-pal or Sardanapalus, each of whom invaded Egypt, 
penetrating as-far as Thebes, and reducing a large portion of 
the country temporarily at least under subjection. For the 
evidence of these fulfilments of prophecy, we are entirely de- 
pendent upon the Assyrian monuments, no other record of these 
facts having been preserved except a brief allusion in an old 
Greek writer Abydenus, which was, moreover, of so vague a 
character that it was not itself understood until the monuments 
explained it.* 

These captures of Thebes are nowhere intimated upon any 
Egyptian record yet discovered. They are not mentioned by 
Herodotus, nor by any other ancient author. But they are im- 
portant to us for an additional reason besides the verification of 
Isaiah’s prophecy already referred to. They serve to explain a 
passage in Nahum (iii. 8-10) which has been a great puzzle to 
commentators. The prophet, foreshowing the coming overthrow 
of the proud capital of Assyria, makes his appeal to the fate of 
her mighty Egyptian rival: “ Art thou better than No-Amon 
(or Thebes) that was situate among the rivers and had the 
waters around about it? ... Ethiopia and Egypt were her 
strength, and it was infinite . . . Yet she was carried away, she 
went into captivity; her young children also were dashed: to 
pieces at the top of all the streets ; and they cast lots for her 
honorable men, and all her great men were bound in chains.” 
The most various conjectures have been proposed respecting 
the time, occasion and author of this capture of Thebes. It has 
been ascribed to different Assyrian monarchs, to Shalmaneser, 
to Sargon, to Sennacherib, to Esar-haddon. It has been im- 
puted to some intestine strife, or to an invasion by the Ethiopi- 


ans, the Scythians, the Carthaginians, or Nebuchadnezzar, or to 


its reduction by the Persians under Cambyses, which though 
future is supposed to be here foreseen by the prophet. And 
some adventurous critics, who have a short and easy way of rid- 
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ding themselves of troublesome passages, in their despair of any 
solution, denied the genuineness of these verses and threw them 
out of the text. Vance Smith,* in 1857, says: “What the partic- 
ular event was which Nahum mentions, we have not the means of 
deciding.” Otto Strauss,t commenting upon Nahum in 1853, felt 
constrained to believe that Thebes could not have suffered a de- 
feat of any moment prior to the time of Cambyses; because, as he 
alleges, a virtually complete history of this city can be made out 
from the Egyptian monumenis, and no hint is there given of its 
having been captured or its inhabitants exiled. The Assyrian 
monuments, however, supply the fact of which we are in quest. 
Thebes was taken by Esar-haddon. 

This again may be fruitful of further consequences. It may 
not only aid us in expounding this passage in the book of Na- 
hum, but may help us to fix approximately the date of the book 
itself and the time when this prophet exercised his ministry. In 
the absence of any positive statement in Scripture respecting 
the age of Nahum, or any decisive criterion for its precise de- 
termination, the suffrages of the best biblical critics have been 
divided between two pericds, which seemed to possess the high- 
est measure-of probability. One is shortly after the overthrow 
of Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah. The other is in the 
succeeding reign of Manasseh, after he had been taken captive 
by Esar-haddon. It may be premature in the present state of 
our knowledge to venture a decision of this question; but the 
now ascertained capture of Thebes by Esar-haddon appears to 
incline the balance in favor of the later date. 

As the captivity of Manasseh just referred to is recorded in 
Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), but notin Kings, it has been in 
some quarters dis¢redited ; and the statement that the king of 
Assyria carried him away not to Nineveh, but to Babylon, was — 
an occasion of cavil. But, singularly enough, the monuments 
afford confirmation to both particulars. Two prisms have been 
found inscribed alike with the events of Esar-haddon’s reign. 
On these “ Manasseh, king of Judah” is named in a list of sub- 
ject princes. And Hsar-haddon entitles himself not only “ king 
of Assyria” but “ruler of Babylon,” and there is evidence that 


he not only held possession of this city but had a palace there. 
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The first interference of Assyria in the affairs of Israel which 
is recorded in the sacred history is (2 Kings xy. 19) that of Paul, 
the king of Assyria in the time of Menahem. But more than a 
century prior to this date, at least according to the ordinary 
computation, an Assyrian king Shalmaneser (not the one spoken 
of in the Bible, but an earlier monarch) left a record of his ex- 
ploits and of the events of his reign engraved upon an obelisk, 
which is now in the British Museum ; upon this there is a seulp- 
tured representation of Israelites bringing him gifts and the de- 
claration that he received tribute from “ Jehu the son of Omri.” 
There can be little doubt that this is king Jehu, who was an- 
ointed by direction of Elisha and who abolished the worship of 
Baal in Israel, which had been introduced by Ahab and his 
father Omri. The identity is shown by the name and the date 
and by the contemporary mention on the same obelisk of Hazael 
as king in Damascus as well as of his predecessor Benhadad, or, 
as Prof. Oppert reads the name, Benhadri. That Jehu is called 
the son of Omri creates no difficulty. The Assyrians may not 
have been acquainted with the domestic affairs of the reigning 
house, nor have known that Jehu reached the throne by a suc- 
cessful usurpation instead of being the son and legitimate suc- 
cessor of the preceding king and thus a descendant of Omri. Or 
as king of Samaria he may be called the son of Omri, just as 
Samaria itself is on Assyrian monuments called Beth-Omri, or 
the habitation of Omri, because, as the Book of Kings informs us, 
it was built by that monarch. 

It is nowhere, indeed, mentioned in the Bible that Jehu paid 
tribute to the king of Assyria, nor even, which is perhaps more 
probable, that he sent him presents in acknowledgment of the 
service rendered to himself in his humbling Hazael, king of 
Syria. But there is an interesting confirmation of the fact that 
Assyria was already at that early date disposed to intervene in 
the affairs of the chosen people in the 83d Psalm. That Psalm 
has by the best critics, such as Hengstenberg, Dr. Addison 
Alexander and others, been on wholly independent grounds sup- 
posed to relate to an event in the reign of king Jehoshaphat, 
and to describe a formidable combination of foes, which at that 
time threatened destruction to Judah, but over which he gained 
a signal victory. Now in reciting the confederate forces the 
Psalmist says, ver. 8: “Asshur also is joined with them.” The 
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reign of Jehoshaphat preceded that of Jehu by about eight 
years. 

The most famous of the kings of Assyria is Sennacherib. His 
various campaigns are recorded upon a clay hexagonal prism. 
That which is of the most interest to us is the one directed 
against king Hezekiah. The inscription runs thus: “ Because 
Hezekiah king of Judah would not submit to my yoke I came 
up against him, and by force of arms and by the might of my 
power I took forty-six of his strong fenced cities; and the 
smaller towns which were scattered about, I took and plundered 
a countless number. And from these places I captured and 
carried off as spoil two hundred thousand one hundred and fifty 
people, old and young, male and female, together with horses 
and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multi- 
tude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem his capital 
city, like a bird in a cage, building towers round the city to 
hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates so as 
to prevent escape. . . . Then upon this Hezekiah there fell 
the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent out to me the 
chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty talents of gold 
and eight hundred talents of silver and divers treasures, a rich 
and immense booty.” This corresponds identically with the 
sacred narrative, which informs us that Sennacherib came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them; and that 
he required of Hezekiah thirty talents of gold, the exact sum 
named in the inscription, and three hundred talents of silver, 
while according to the inscription Hezekiah gave him eight 
hundred. 

At first sight this looks like a discrepancy, but it admits of a 
ready reconciliation. We might suppose that Hezekiah, in his 
anxiety to appease Sennacherib, brought more than was exacted 
of him; or that the sums brought at two different times are in 
Sennacherib’s statement added together. But no such supposi- 
tion is necessary. Two talents of varying weight were in use in 
Palestine, the talent of silver being heavier than that of gold, as 
among us a pound avoirdupois is different from a pound troy, 
and both from a pound sterling. There were two talents like- 
wise in Assyria. Nowa careful estimate has shown that the 
heavier talent of Palestine stands to the lighter talent of Assyria 
precisely in the relation of eight to three; so that the three 
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hundred talents of silver of the Book of Kings is identical in 
amount with the eight hundred talents of Sennacherib’s in- 
scription.* 

We are further told; in Kings, that Sennacherib’s camp at this 
time was at Lachish, 2 Kings, xviii. 14,17; and the monuments 
exhibit him seated on his throne at Lachish and laying siege to 
that city. His disastrous overthrow is not reported in his own 
inscriptions for the same reason that the French do not display 
a picture of Waterloo orof the surrender of Metz in the national 
gallery at Versailles, and for the same reasons that the Egypt- 
ians made no record of the capture of Thebes. As, however, 
the Assyrians have not hesitated to tell us of the surrender of 
the Egyptian. capital, so on the other hand the Egyptians pre- 
served the memory of Sennacherib’s miraculous discomfiture, 
from whom Herodotus learned it, and has given the well-known 
account of it contained in his history. 

The limited space at our disposal obliges us to pass without 
mention other interesting and important points of connection 
with the Bible history. In addition to those already referred to, 
the familiar names of Ahab, Menahem, Pekah and Hoshea, kings 
of Israel, are read upon the monuments, as well as those of 
Azariah and Ahaz, kings of Judah, Rezin of Damascus, the 
adversary of Ahaz and even Tabeal, of whom Isaiah speaks 7 : 6 
as the father of the aspirant to the throne of Judah? What 
has already been adduced may sufficiently illustrate the striking 
confirmations of scriptural statements afforded by these Assyrian 
records ; the aid they furnish in the solution of difficulties and 
removal of obscurities; the additional completeness given to 
our knowledge where we had but meagre accounts before ; the 
testimony borne to the fulfilment of prophecies which we can- 
not otherwise establish ; and the help that is given us even in 
sacred criticism and in fixing the date of inspired books. 

Without pausing longer, therefore, upon the relation of these 
monuments to the Scripture history, we proceed to direct at- 
tention briefly to their bearing upon sacred chronology. The 
Assyrian computation of time has many coincidences with the 
Hebrew. Their names for the months are the same that were 
adopted by the Jews after the captivity. The Assyrians had a 
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twofold mode of reckoning the year like the Jews, who began 
their ecclesiastical year with the month Nisan, and their civil 
year with the month Tisri. As the Jews had their jubilee period 
of fifty years, so the Assyrians a somewhat analogous period of 
sixty years. And further, they both estimated time not from a 
fixed epoch, but by the years of the reigning monarch. We leave 
these minor particulars, however, for a matter of much greater 
consequence. 

The monuments thus far reviewed consist mainly of inserip- 
tions by different monarchs, recording the events of their reign, 
sometimes in the order of their occurrence, and sometimes not. 
From these alone it would be impossible to construct an As- 
syrian chronology. They contain the names of certain kings, 
but do not fix their succession, except as this can in some cases 
be inferred from the mention of the father, and perhaps the 
grandfather of the reigning monarch. Neither do they deter- 
mine the lengths of their reigns. An inscription may be dated 
from a particular year in the reign of a given king, or it may 
furnish data from which it can be ascertained how many years 
he had been upon the throne when 1t was prepared, but there is 
no clue to the length of time that he may have reigned after the 
inscription was setjup. Thus far, therefore, we have a number of 
disconnected facts, but no means of either discovering the order of 
their priority or of computing the intervals that separate them. 
What is needed is some reliable chronological scheme into which 
these separate facts can be fitted—something which shall do 
for Assyrian inscriptions what the lists of Manetho have done 
for those of Egypt. Fortunately this lack has now been in 
some measure at least supplied; and that, too, not from any 
foreign sources, but from the monuments themselves. 

In excavating the palace of Sardanapalus, at Koyunjik, an 
apartment was found which has been called the chamber of 
records, or the royal library. The entire floor was covered to the 
depth of a foot or more with small terracotta tablets, inscribed 
with Assyrian characters, so minute in many cases as to require 
the aid of a magnifying glass to decipher them. Clay, rather 
than parchment or paper, was their common writing material ; 
and baked élay constituted their books or permanent records. — 
The contents of these tablets are of the most various descrip- 
tion. They relate to history, law, religion and language; they 
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contain public documents and private transactions, such as 
deeds, contracts, articles of sale, etc. 

In searching through this vast miscellany now deposited in the 
British Museum, Dr. Hincks lighted upon a mutilated tablet, 
which he describes in his report to the trustees of that institu- 
tion for 1854, and whose significance he at once divined. It 
contained simply a long list of names, divided at intervals by a 
horizontal stroke. The first name after each stroke is mostly 
that of a king of Assyria, although sometimes the royal name 
does not follow the stroke immediately, but stands second or 
third, or even later in the series. This Dr, Hinks correctly sup- 
posed to be a chronological tablet or canon of the Assyrian 
kings, and of the annual eponyms, who were successively ap- 
pointed during their reigns. As in Athens, the first archon was 
the eponym—that is to say, he gave his name to the year during 
which he held office; so in Assyria certain leading officers, or 
men of rank, were designated as eponyms year by year, and 
the year of their appointment was denominated from them. 
Thus, for example, an Assyrian document is dated on “the 24th 
day of the month Shebat, in the eponymy of Metaggil-assur, 
the 16th year of Sargon.” And turning to the canon just spoken 
of we find corresponding to the 16th year of Sargon this identi- 
cal name, Metaggil-assur. A cylinder, which records two expe- 
ditions of Sennacherib, is dated from the eponymy of Nabu- 
liha. In the list of eponyms this corresponds to the third year 
of Sennacherib ; we know accordingly that the cylinder belongs 
to that year. It may, therefore, with confidence be assumed 
that the kings are arranged upon this tablet in the true order of 
their reigns; and that the number of names included between 
each pair of horizontal lines expresses the length of the several 
reigns, each name denoting a year. 

As many as seven of these tablets have been found, corrobor- 
ating and supplementing each other, and covering in all 250 
years. Some of them in addition to the bald list of names oc- 
casionally connect certain facts with the year of their occurrence 
as «a rebellion, a military expedition, a ratification of peace, a 
pestilence, the completion of buildings, the consecration of tem- 
ples, or—which is of special value—the occurrence of eclipses. 
These last have been subjected to computation with the view of 
ascertaining their precise date and thus obtaining fixed points 
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from which to estimate the remainder of the canon, Thus the 
tablet states that an eclipse of the sun occurred in the epony- 
my of Pur-el-salhe on the 20th of the month Sivan, which an- 
swers to the middle of our June. There were only two total 
eclipses of the sun, visible at Nineveh, which will at all meet the 
requirements of the case. One took place June 15th, B. C. 
763, and the other June 13th, B. O. 809. If with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson we assume that the former of these is the one intend- 
ed, and then count regularly down the column of eponyms till 
we come to the reign of Sargon, we find the first year of that 
monarch, which was the year of the overthrow of Samaria, to 
have been B. C. 721, the very year which was assigned to this 
overthrow from data contained in the Bible alone, before the 
Assyrian canon had ever been heard of. 

If this canon had tallied with the Biblical chronology as ac- 
curately as this at every point, it would leave nothing more to 
be desired. So complete a correspondence throughout between 
two systems of chronology so entirely independent of one another 
as the Biblicaland the Assyrian would have afforded the highest 
measure of confirmation to both. It would be too much to hope, 
however, that such a result as this could offer itself on the sur- 
face or could be reached without much patient and pains-taking 
investigation. No branch of historical inquiry is more intricate 
or perplexing than the harmonizing of dates. It need not sur- 
prise us, therefore, if we encounter some difficulty here. 

And in fact there is a twofold apparent discrepancy, one 
arising out of the order of the Assyrian kings as shown upon 
these tablets, and the other out of the length assigned to their 
several reigns. The first difficulty is this : In 2 Kings 15:19 we 
read that “ Pul, the king of Assyria, came against the land; and 
Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver.” Andin 1 Chron. 
5; 26 itis said that “the God of Israel stirred up the spirit of 
Pul, king of Assyria, and the spirit of 'Tilgath-pilneser, king of 
Assyria, and he carried away the Reubenites, and the Gadites 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh.” It appears from the monu- 
ments that there were kings of Assyria having “ Vul” as one 
constituent of their names; and it was supposed prior to the | 
discovery of the chronological tablets that one of these was the 
Pul or Phul of the Bible. But this is now precluded and the 
very existence of Pul has been discredited by reason of the cir- 
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cumstance that no king bearing this name, or one at all resem- 
bling it, occurs in this native list for a hundred years before or 
after the time of the facts first recited. 

The second difficulty is that according to the inscriptions king 
Shalmaneser (the third of the name according to Prof. Oppert, 
or the second according to other Assyriologists) in his fifth year 
defeated the combined forces of Ahab and Benhadad, and twelve 
years later fought with Hazael and received tribute from Jehu. 
Now if we reekon by the Assyrian canon, the battle with Ahab 
would seem to have taken place B. C. 854, when according to 
the Biblical chronology Ahab had been dead for 42 years. If 
we base our estimate upon the Assyrian canon, Jehu’s tribute 
was paid B. ©. 842, five years after the termination of his reign 
according to the biblical chronology. In other words, there is 
a seeming discrepancy between the Assyrian estimate of the 
interval from Ahab’s reign to the fall of Samaria, and the bibli- 
cal estimate of the same interval, the Assyrian estimate being 
the shorter by at least 42 years. 

_ In regard to these two points Assyrian scholars are them- 
selves divided. Rawlinson, to whom Schrader, Lepsius and 
others have given their adhesion, accepts the newly found canon 
and supposes that the figures of the Bible here require correc- 
tion. Prof. Oppert, on the other hand, affirms the exactness of 
of the scriptural reckoning and seeks to explain the tablets in 
accordance with if. 

Upon the former hypothesis there is a mystery about king 
Pul which is still unexplained. There have been various con- 
jectures as to the reason why his name finds no place in the re- 
cognized list of sovereigns. Pul may be another name for one 
of the monarchs recorded on the list, and is perhaps to be iden- 
tified either with Tiglath-pilneser, as Schrader thinks, or with his 
immediate predecessor. Or he may have been the heir to the 
throne, and actually associated in the dominion of the empire, 
and hence entitled to the name of “king,” though he did not 
ultimately succeed to sole sovereignty. Or, as Rawlinson sup- 
poses, he may have been a pretender to the throne, who held 
Sway for a season over certain parts of the empire, and assumed 
the title of king of Assyria. Or, as others imagine, though not 
actually reigning, he may have been a general in supreme com- 
mand, or a high officer of the realm, who as the representative 
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of the monarch, affected royal state and was addressed as king. 
But which or whether any one of these is the true solution, can 
only be determined when some additional light is gained. 

In regard to the numbers, it is claimed upon this same hypo- 
thesis of the superior correctness of the Assyrian canon that in 
nothing could errors of transcription more easily arise in the 
text of Scripture than in this ; that some numbers and dates in 
the Bible history are plainly wrong, as has always been con- 
fessed, because they are inconsistent with one another; and 
since these eponyms were used, 2s we have seen, for designating 
the year in current business transactions as well as in govern. 
ment records, the exact accuracy of these oflicial lists must be 
assumed, or all affairs public and private, in which precision of 
dates was requisite, would have been involved in confusion. 

On the other hand, Prof. Oppert claims that in the narrative 
given in the Bible, and especially in the Books of Kings, so many 
mutual checks are afforded by the numbers in the parallel lines 
of kings in Judah and in Israel, that the few errors which have 
crept into the text instantly betray themselves, and are corrected 
by other numbers bearing on the same point ; and where no such 
self-correction occurs, the assumption of error in even a single 
instance involves the error of so many more which support and 
verify it, that the hypothesis of mistake becomes well-nigh in- 
eredible. In the present state of knowledge on the subject, 
therefore, he judges it to be far more rational to abide by the 
tried and well-known chronology of Scripture, and to adjust the 
Assyrian canon, of whose real meaning and construction so 
little is yet known, into conformity with it. Prof. Oppert’s own 
hypothesis is that this canon is-not continuous throughout, but 
that there is an interruption of forty-seven years, not indicated 
on the tablets, immediately preceding the reign of Tiglath- 
pilneser ; that during this time the regular.succession of Assyrian 
kings was broken arid no eponyms accordingly were appointed, 
but kings of Babylon held sway over Nineveh, and reigned as 
kings of Assyria. Of these monarchs Pul was one. ‘This re- 
ceives confirmation from Ptolemy’s canon of the kings of Bab- 
ylon, from which it appears that there was reigning at this time 
a king called Porus, or Por, in which name none who are 
familiar with the transformations of proper names in ancient 
writers will hesitate to recognize that of Pul, the liquid “r” 
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being by a frequent change substituted for “1.” And the non- 
appearance of his name on any Assyrian inscriptions, and its 
omission as well as that of this entire period of foreign rule 
from the chronological tablets has its parallel in the singular 
silence of Egyptian monuments respecting the Hyksos period, 
which was of much longer duration, the absence of any inscrip- 
tion from the Hyksos kings, and the uniform omission of their 
names from all royal lists, with no suggestion of their existence 
or of any break in the continuity of the series.* 

Where such high authorities differ, and the investigation may 
be said to have only just begun, it would be premature to ven- 
ture a final decision. We may hope that the progress of further 
discovery will show where the truth lies, and how the reconcilia- 
tion is to be effected. Meanwhile it should be distinctly appre- 
hended that the question at issue is not one of facts, but of 
numbers and dates, and the credit of the sacred historians will 
not suffer, however it may be decided. 

The Assyrian records in relation to the very matters before us 
corroborate the statements of fact made by the sacred writers. 
That Ahab was contemporary with Benhadad, that Benhadad 
was succeeded by Hazael as king of Syria, and that twelve 
years after the death of Ahab, Jehu was on the throne of Israel, 
is affirmed alike by the Books of Kings and by the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. The only variance is as to the question whether what, 
both alike affirm to have occurred tcok place a few years ear- 
_ lier or a few years later. 

If it shall finally appear that there is any mistake here in the 
figures of the Bible we shall welcome their correction. “Mean- 
while we cannot but remember that it is only a few years since 
Sir Henry Rawlinson said of Ptolemy’s Babylonish Canon, 
which is one of the best accredited systems of chronology that 
has come down to us from antiquity, “the more I study this con- 
temporary chronological document (of the Assyrian eponyms), 


* We are indebted to a friend for the suggestion of an interesting parallel in mod- 
ern times. The volumes of the British Record Commission, devoted to the publica- 
tion of the Statutes of the Realm, pass at once from the reign of Charles I. to that 
of Charles IL, with no intimation of an interruption in the regular series of legiti- 
mate monarchs, and no suggestion that the Commonwealth or the Protector ever: 
existed. The indisposition to recognize an.unwelcome intruder, which has quietly 
dropped the name of Oliver Cromwell from the official lists of English sovereigns, 
may easily have operated in the same manner in ancient Assyria. _ 
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the less confidence I have in Ptolemy's numbers.”* And yet 
now he has himself abandoned those,combinations, in the inter- 
est of which this slighting remark was made. Mr. Rawlinson has 
changed his opinions before, and he may see cause to change 
them again. And if he has found out that the Assyrian canon 
is consistent with that of Ptolemy, he may likewise one day dis- 
cover that it does not conflict with the chronology of the 
Bible. 

But the length to which this article has already been pro- 
tracted admonishes us not to continue this discussion further. 
We have seen in a few particulars how the Assyrians have been 
made to serve with the Egyptians. The monuments of Assyria 
have, like those of Egypt, become tributary to the defence 
and illustration of the word of God. Her haughty monarchs, 
her Sargons and Shalmanesers and Sennacheribs, who in lift- 
ing their hand against the people of God were but executing His 
work of chastisement, were likewise serving him in making their 
boastful records of their own achievements. They thought of 
nothing but perpetuating their own glory, and yet they were 
really making their inscriptions in the interests of Jehovah’s 
kingdom, though they had never heard his name, or heard it 
only to despise it. And now long ages after the power of Nin- 
eveh has been broken and her proud magnificence has mouldered 
into dust, these testimonies to God’s truth are exhumed from 
among her ruins, and by them Assyria renders homage to the 
God of Israel. 


*Athensum for 1862, 2, p. 83 ; quoted by Lepsius in his Chronologischer Werth 
der Assyrischen Eponymen, p. 46. 
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Art. JI.—THE ABDUCTION OF AVEDICK. 


From the French of Topin.* By Rey Wratam A. Houtrpay, Belvidere, N. J. 


In 1699 Louis XIV. appointed the Marquis de Ferriol 
his ambassador at Constantinople. This position bristled 
with difficulties. To represent among the Mussulmans a 
devotedly Catholic nation, and, in a country divided be- 
tween several dissenting churches, to be the natural and 
appointed support of a very small Latin minority that 
aspired incessantly to increase in numbers and that was en- 
couraged to proselytism by ardent and active missionaries ; to 
moderate the zeal, at times inconsiderate, of these missionaries, 
and yet to*prevent this Latin minority from yielding to the of- 
fers, and from placing itself under the protection, of the German 
empire 3 to defend the interests of merchants more and more ex- 
acting in their demands, often unjust in their complaints, and 
whose invading pretensions encountered obstacles not only 
among the Turks, but also from the English, the Genoese and 
the Venetians ; to act in the name of a very proud nionarch at 
the court of a very sensitive government, and one that was too 
much isolated and too far removed from great European affairs 
to give Louis XIV. credit for the hitherto sustained success of 
his arms and for the splendor of his reign; to maintain the di- 
vision between the Germans and the Turks by determining the 
latter to send aid to the Hungarians in rebellion, and to nourish 
the resentment of the Porte against the Venetians, without, how- 
ever, going so far as to cause this to break out into war; finally, 
to live in the midst of manners wholly peculiar, and in certain 
respects always barbarous ; to imitate Asiatic luxury and submit 
to usages sometimes very onerous ; to be a spectator of frequent 
aud unexpected revolutions in the palace, which in a day turned 
the policy of the Divan and disconcerted all tactics :—such was 
the delicate task of the ambassador of France at Constanti- 
nople. 


It was by intrigue more than by his talents that the obscure 


“Marius Topin is the nephew of the historian Mignet, and the author of several 
works, one of which has been crowned by the French Academy. It has not been 
thought necessary to burden these pages with the numerous citations of authorities 
—many of them inedited documents—with which the original is fortified. . 
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gentleman of Dauphiny had gradually raised himself from a sim- 
ple musketeer of the king and had become his ambassador at 
Constantinople. Compelled to leave France on account of an 
adventure of gallantry, and Poland, where he had taken refuge, 
on account of a violent dispute at a party of play Ferriol had 
gone to fight first at Candia against the Turks and then with 
them in Hungary against the Imperialists. Instead of confining 
himself to military duties he mingled in affairs of diplofaacy, 
gave account of them to Louis XIV., availed himself of supports 
in the Turkish camp, and caused his services to be brought to 
the notice of the Marquis de Torey by Madame de Ferriol, his 
sister-in-law, who had great influence with the minister. This 
was not all. Not content with increasing the number of his de- 
fenders, he became the unjust, passionate and tenacious adver- 
sary of the Abbe de Chateauneuf, ambassador at Constantino- 
ple. As eager to injure him as he was industrious in advanc- 
ing himself, he calumniated this man whose post he coveted, 
and was able to enlist the piety of Louis XIV. in the recall of 
an ambassador who was a priest and whom his enemy accused 
of an inclination for the Turkish religion. To reach his ends by 
means of an imputation so improbable and so strange was a 
proof of extreme cleverness, and Louis XIV. rewarded it by 
sending him to replace the Abbe at Constantinople. 

But Ferriol showed less dexterity in the discharge of his 
functions than he had displayed in order to gain them. At that 
time, when the most prudent moderation was indispensable, he 
gave, from his arrival, tokens of glowing vehemence. In all 
countries there are certain distinctions which the princes royal 
reserve for themselves, and which for this reason, and with the 
plainest propriety, ambassadors are careful to forego. In Spain 
the sovereign alone could formerly traverse Madrid in a coach 
drawn by six mules. In Constantinople the Sultan and the 


- Grand Vizier enjoyed exclusively the privilege of going out on 


the Bosphorus in a boat with a purple-lined awning. Ferriol 
refused to submit to this usage hitherto respected by all. But 
on his first going out in a boat like that of the Grand Seigneur, 
the chief of the Sultan’s guards ordered a hundred. blows to be 
given to the boatmen of the vain ambassador, and informed 
them that upon a second infraction he should. blow the boat to 
atoms. Though he knew that ambassadors should present them- 
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selves unarmed before the Sultan, and that by tolerance a court 
sword had sometimes been allowed, Ferriol succeeded in vexing 
the Turks by coming into the imperial presence armed with a 
long battle-sword. He had quarrels not only with the officers 
of the Divan but also with the other ambassadors. Some 
French, deserters from German troops, had aggravated their 
fault by going to brave in his very palace Count d’Ortinghem, 
the representative of the Empire. He had them arrested, less 
on account of their desertion than to punish their arrogance. 
Ferriol immediately ordered the seizure of two officers of the 
German embassy. D’Ortinghem, justly irritated, demanded 
them. Both parties took arms. Both called on their compa- 
triots present. A combat was about to stain with blood the 
streets of Constantinople, and only the energetic intervention of 
the Dutch representative prevented the loss of life. 

Such inflexibility of disposition, so much haughtiness of man- 
ner, were not sufliciently offset by the pomp and splendor of 
his receptions, and by a profound acquaintance with the country 
in which he was. Well instructed in all the affairs of the Lev- 
ant,. but without reflection, he compromised a valuable experi- 
ence by his impetuosity of decision, by his absolute want of 
propriety and of moderation. The boldness of certain measures 
charmed him more than their illegality repelled him. Entirely 
ignorant of the art of gradually reducing a difficulty, and of 
controlling obstacles by employing timé as an auxiliary, His 
habit was to plunge heedlessly into them, and he thought that 
he could get rid of them by the ready but hazardous means of 
violence. There remained in him much of the reckless volunteer 
of Candia. 

In religious matters, however, Ferriol did not at first show 
himself so boldly arbitrary as he was to be in the course of 
things. This man, who will soon allow himself to be drawn on 
by the missonaries to the most tyrannical and violent determina- 
tions; tried at the outset of his embassy to temper their impru- 
dent and immoderate zeal. Everything besides engaged him to 
this course—everything should have determined him to presevere 
in this policy of caution which the instructions received from 
Louis XIV., the character of the Armenian schismatics, and the 
condemnable excesses of the Jesuits made equally his duty. 
“His Majesty orders you”—it had been written to Ferriol—“ to 
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accord to the Jesuit Fathers a protection conformed to the zeal 
they show for religion, to their disinterestedness, and to the 
regularity of their manners. Nevertheless, you should guard 
against the inconsiderate zeal which some missionaries some- 
times carry too far ; and religion often suffers more prejudice from 
imprudent enterprises, or from demands inopportunely made, 
than it would derive of real advantage from success.” Wise 
words! too soon disregarded, both by him to whom they were 
addressed, and by the prince in whose name they were written ; 
and which, singularly prophetic, announced seven years in ad- 
vance the evils that forgetfulness of this judicious monition was 
to draw down upon the Catholics. 
No church merited in higher degree than did that of the 
schismatical Armenians the employment of this moderation— 
this prudence so seasonably recommended by Louis to his am- 
bassador. Naturally kind and peaceable, and of a social and 
pleasant disposition, the Armenians readily entered into rela- 
tions with strangers, and had no other quarrels with them than 
those where their own interest was assailed. Long since driven 
by conquest from their ancient kingdom, or having voluntarily 
removed from it on account of the necessities of their com- ° 
merce, they had become dispersed over a very extended territory, 
and were to be met in great numbers not only in the Turkish 
Empire and in Persia, but also in Tartary and as far as Poland. 
Everywhere they had the reputation of being devoted to busi- 
ness and untiring. Very keen for gain, they excelled in trade. 
Although losing more and more the remembrance of their 
ancient country, they preserved with care the unity of their 
church, and remained immovably attached to their faith. They 
had adopted the language of the Turks, their customs, their 
habits, everything save that which concerned the Armenian re- 
ligion, to which they showed themselves scrupulously faithful, 
and which they respected in each of its practices as well as in 
its doctrines and spirit. The rigors it imposed upon them did 
nofrepel them, and they did not regard themselves as absolved 
even by painful voyages from long and austere fasts. ‘Their 
temples were the best adorned and most frequented of all in the 
East. Their traditions seemed to them by so much the more 
respectable as they were ancient. Having preserved their ne- 
tionality by their religion—tenacious, full of resources, they in- 
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terested others by their misfortunes, by their firmness in under- 
going these, and by their industrious activity. 

For a century storms had at distant intervals disturbed their 
ordinarily peaceful condition. These troubles, coming from 
without, had not as a cause, as might be supposed, the oppres- 
sions of the conqueror. The Turks, very tolerant by nature as 
well as by obedience to their religious law, confounded more- 
over in a common contempt all Christian churches. If they 
mingled in the intestine strife of these churches it was because 
they were engaged to do so by complaints, or that they let them- 
selves be won by the bribes of one of the parties at odds. The 
exact payment of the legal tribute sufficed to assure to the con- 
quered peoples not only the free exercise of their worship, but 
also a material and efficient support for their patriarchs and 
bishops. Far from trying to convert its Christian subjects to 
Mahometanism, the Divan received with extreme reserve, and 
often discouraged those whom hope of reward induced to aban- 
don the Christian religion. With an exaction at times rigorous 
in respect of the maintenance of their political rights, the Ma- 
hometans joined an absolute and scornful indifference as to the 
religion of the Christians. Although persuaded of the excel- 
lence of Islamism, the Mussulman is wholly destitute of the 
spirit of propagandism. In his eyes unbelievers are not neces- 
sarily reprobate, for, according to the Koran, “ He who has said 
‘Chere is but one God’ shall enter Paradise.” Besides, the 
number of the elect is fixed from all eternity, and to try to in- 
crease it is useless as well as contrary to the prescriptions of 
the sacred book. Further, he was ignorant of and could not un- 
derstand that charity, admirable in its principle, though some- 
times abused, which animates the Catholic missionary, inspires 
him with a sublime self-denial, and decides him to quit bis 
country, to traverse deserts, to suffer, to die, in order to save a 
single soul, and make it share in the consolations and hopes of 
his faith. 

This ardor of propagandism, so profitable to mankind wlfen 
it serves to spread the beautiful morality of the gospel among 
nations where it has not yet entered, the Holy See early em- 
ployed in order to subject to its authority not only idolaters but 
those Christians whom slight differences in doctrine separa- 
ted from the Roman communion. In 1587 Sixtus the Fifth, de- 
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siring to remove these differences, had sent to the Armenian 
churches the Bishop of Sidon, who failed in his effort. In 1622 
Gregory XV. founded at Rome the Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith ; to which his successor, Urban VIIL, added 
the College of the Propaganda, where young men coming from 
all parts of the world are prepared for their mission. They had 
the wisdom at first to follow in the East the ways of gentleness 
and persuasion, and they thus succeeded in drawing to them- 
selves a considerable number of dissidents. But success soon 
emboldened the missionaries, who, too much convinced of the 
exclusive excellence of their doctrines, substituted for wise cau- 
tion and the slow but sure influence of persuasive unction a 
proselytism ardent, passionate, and too eager in reaching its 
ends. Instead of aiding the dissidents to cross the little space 
that separated them from the Romish Church, by showing them 
how little they were removed from her; instead of making 
salient all the points of agreement, they dashed themselves 
against the liturgic questions distinctive of the Armenian Church. 
They forbade the Catholics, under the severest pains, from enter- 
ing other places of worship ; and when, with an easy indulgence, 
the majority of the Armenians should have been looked upon 
as brethren, separated by their practices but scarcely at all by 
their etna they treated them as enemies and barbarians. 
Justly irritated by violent measures, seeing themselves given 
over to contempt, and threatened in their dearest and most re- 
spected traditions, the schismatics complained to the Divan, 
and in their turn presented the Jesuits, not as messengers of 
peace, but as fomenters of discord and conspirators, so much 
the more dangerous that they were in the pay of foreign 
courts. 

Ferriol comprehended the imprudenco of the Jesuits, and. 
sought to repair it. He brought about, in1701, an approach be- 
tween the principal dissidents and the Catholic leaders, and he 
succeeded in restraining the demands of the latter, and appeas- 
ing the legitimate resentments of the former. There was drawn 
up a sort of treaty, which, when approved by the Grand Patri- 
arch of the Armenians, and by the Catholic archbishop, was to 


-be submitted to the ratification of the court of Rome, and to 


regulate thenceforth the relations of the two Churches. But the 
happy effects which this transaction would bave had were des- 
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troyed by the invincible resistance which Father Braconnier, 
Superior of the Jesuit missions in the Levant, opposed to it. In 
vain Ferriol pointed out to him that “a persecution against the 
Catholics threatened to be general in all the Turkish empire ; 
that the Sultan might give severe orders—a proceeding that 
might strike a mortal blow at religion on account of the insta- 
bility of the Catholics ; that it is allowable to avoid persecu- 
tion when it can be done without injuring or compromising re- 
ligion.” To these earnest representations, prompted by human- 
ity and foresight, Father Braconnier replied that “the church 
had formerly undergone much more cruel persecutions ; that 
the Armenians ought to be made acquainted with suffering ; 
that he could not admit that the Catholics should have the least 
communication with their schismatic brethren, and that they 
ought rather to expose themselves to the harshest treatment.” 
Unhappily Ferriol had neither enough firmness to make his 
opinion prevail, nor enough perseverance to hold to it himself. 
Abandoning all at once his effort for conciliation, he threw him- 
self desperately into the party of violence, much more in har- 
mony with his vehement disposition, with his lively inclination 
for strife, and, it is necessary to add, with the delicate situation 
where the encroachments of Rome and the demands of the 
Jesuits placed him. The ambassador of the king of France at 
Constantinople was then in effect the representative of the Holy 
See, at least as much as that of the court at Versailles, and he 
had submitted to the usage of corresponding regularly either 
with the Pope or the principal cardinals. While he gave account 
to Louis XIV. of commercial affairs and of the political situa- 
tion, the great interests of religion formed the matter of periodic 
despatches addressed directly to Rome. Very jealous for his 
authority, Louis had pointed out the unsuitableness of this cor- 
respondence, then had tolerated it; but, as often happens, the 
usage had become an obligation. On the other hand, the Jesuits 
had enlarged more and more the importance of their role, and to 
the direct influence which the court of Rome exercised upon the 
French ambassador by its urgent despatches they added the 
effects of their constant recriminations, their feverish and tur- 
bulent activity, and their audacious intrusions. Instructing the 
Holy See as they wished, and inspiring its orders ; controlling 
Ferriol by way of Versailles as well as by way of Rome ; ready 


ve 
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to calumniate him if he ceased to be their instrument, and suf- 
ficiently strong to overturn him ; everywhere present and influ- 
ential, they were in fact absolute masters of the situation, and 
their responsibility before history is as undeniable as their 
power. While enduring their yoke Ferriol could not help com- 
plaining sometimes. “ They all want to pass for ministers here,” 
he wrote to Torey. “ They believe themselves better informed 
than the ambassadors, and the order of each estate is reversed. 
These good fathers, who ought to resort only to the prisons and 
to the Christians established in the country, incessantly visit 
dignitaries and obtrude upon everybody with matters of a politi- 
cal kind. When an ambassador wishes to reduce them to the 
bounds that seem prescribed to them, they treat him as a man 
without religion who sacrifices everything to his ambition.” 
Certainly, this is the language of truth; everything proves it 
so. But well-founded as were these complaints, real as was the 
domination of the Jesuits, one cannot be much interested in 
this voluntary victim of their encroachments. Not only, indeed, 
did Ferriol not try to shake off their heavy tutelage, although at 


times it weighed upon his self-love, but still more: forgetting 


the character with which he was clothed, and passing from a 
brief and honorable independence to a servile devotion, he con- 
stituted himself the executor of the vengeance of some of the 
missionaries with such implacableness that in combating their 
adversaries he seemed to be fighting his own enemies. His hate, 
reyived and skilfully nurtured by baleful excitation, is now to 
follow docilely the direction given it, and to strike pitilessly, to 
pursue without abatement, to make disappear, and to overwhelm 
long even after his fail, a great Armenian personage whom it is 
time to introduce in his turn into this recital, and to make known 
to our readers. . 

Ayedick, sprung from the people, and belonging to a poor and 
obscure family of Tokat, had been early admitted to the num- 
ber of the vertabieds, or doctors charged with preserving and 
teaching the doctrines of the Armenian Church. Having soon 
become bishop, then archbishop, he had distinguished himself 
by his firmness, which Ferriol called hardihood, in sustaining 
the interests of his co-religionists. The beginning of his long 
strife with the French ambassador, in which one shows a worthy 
loftiness and the other an extreme violence, goes back much be- 
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yond the date when Ferriol arrived at Constantinople as am- 
bassador. When he was in Hungary in the Turkish camp, he 
had learned of some disrespectful terms applied to Louis XIY. 
by Avedick, and had used his influence with the Grand Vizier 
to have the rash Archbishop banished. But in December, 1702, 
the excessive rigor of this punishment was atoned for in a 
striking manner. The Grand Mufti, who was charged with 
spiritual affairs, but who really governed the whole country 
through his ascendancy over the Sultan, Mustapha II., had for- 
merly been in relation with Avedick at Hrzerdum, of which city 
both were inhabitants, the former being the Cadi. Powerful 
enough to make and destroy grand viziers, this first dignitary of 
the Mussulman faith was also able to make his friend Armenian 
Patriarch of Constantinople and Jerusalem. In vain Ferriol 
demanded of the Grand Chancellor of the empire and of the 
Grand Vizier the confirmation of Avedick’s exile. These high 
personages replied that the power of the Mufti was supreme, 
his will on this point irrevocable, and that it was as useless to 
oppose his determination as it was dangerous to attempt to 
shake his credit. Nothing remained for Ferriol but submission. 
But from that time he, as well as those who inspired him, con- 
ceived against the Armenian Patriarch an implacable resent- 
ment, of which the proofs are to be found in each of his des- 
patches, which time, increased more and more, and whose ef- 
fects were not slow to burst forth. And yet nothing in the con- 
duct of the Armenian chief justified at first this hostility. No 
doubt he showed himself less docile as to their pretensions than 
the Jesuits would have wished; no doubt he disappointed the 
hope they had indulged of buying and gaining him to their 
cause. But despite the obstacles raised by them against the 
treaty proposed by Ferriol, Avedick exhorted his co-religionists 
to peace, and during several years the two Churches maintained 
complete concord. “The Catholics have so much liberty,” 
wrote Ferriol, May 1st, 1703, “that every one acknowledges 
there could not be more in a Catholic country.” Instead of 
giving Avedick the credit for this happy situation, Ferriol seized 
the first pretence in order to attempt his overthrow. But it was 
in vain that he denounced him to the Grand Vizier as having 
corrupted a courier and intercepted despatches of Louis XIV. 
This deviation, then very common in Turkey, and for which 
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moreover the exile demanded by Ferriol would have been a 
punishment much too severe, remained unpunished; and the 
high protection of the Mufti continued to cover the Patriarch. 

But on that theatre of sudden revolutions and of most un- 
looked for reversals, supreme power was then almost always 
followed by a fall into the depths. Most usually a laconic order 
coming from the seraglio, sometimes the rescunding voice of 
the enraged people, sufficed to cast the favorites of a day from 
the summit of power into the abyss; and in these frequent ca- 
tastrophes the axe of the executioner was always active. At 
the moment when it seemed that Avedick was long to enjoy the 
powerful support of the Mufti, a formidable revolution broke 
out in Constantinople. Ata blow Avedick was deprived of his 
protector and delivered to the enmity of Ferriol. Less than 
two months after, indeed, the Armenian Patriarch was deposed, 
shut up in the fortress of the Seven Towers, then, upon the re- 
iterated demands of the ambassador, exiled to Syria, to Abrata- 
das. The Armenians refused to obey the new Patriarch, and 
demanded, without avail, their beloved chief. The influence of 
Ferriol was great enough for him to satisfy the minutest and 
cruelest precautions. Cast upon a rock, a desolate cliff far re- 
moved from Constantinople, the old Patriarch still seemed for- 
midable. Ferriol rendered his imprisonment hard as possible, 
and with a barbarity of which one would hesitate to admit the 
proofs, if these did not come from the guilty person himself, 
he thought it necessary to have the victim shut up “in a 
dungeon, full of water, and where he could not see the light 
of day.” 

But in the end the affection of the Armenians was more pow- 
erful than the hate of Ferriol. The enormous sum of four 
thousand purses—880,000 francs then—was collected by the 
schismatics, and tempted the cupidity of the Grand Vizier and 
his officers. The promises made to Ferriol were forgotten, and 
a year after he had been deposed Avedick remounted the patri- 
archal throne. “He has allied himself with the Greeks, and I 
foresee terrible persecutions against the Catholics,” wrote Fer- 
riol to Pontchartrain. And right away, before ascertaining 
whether these fears were well founded, the ambassador proposed 
a means not onlf of anticipating the persecutions, but of taking 
revenge for them in advance. He asked the Pope and the 
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Grand Master of Malta to cause the arrest of the Greeks and 
Armenians who navigated the waters of the Archipelago or who 
were in the isles, to take possession of their effects, and to re- 
tain their persons: and as these had a great number of vessels, 
and as the isles were open and without defence against such a 
blow, the ambassador foresaw that the repression would be 
most serious. 

In such a case, where we have on one side such a man, one so 
industrious in devising such rigors, one so ready in distancing 
his adversaries; and on the other, the Armenians holding fast 
to the religion of their fathers, bracing themselves against a 
passionate and eager proselytism, who is the persecutor? Who 
are the persecuted? That from the date of his being sent to 
Abratadas, Avedick had conceived against the Catholics an im- 
placable hatred, which was soon shared by his partisans, must 
be admitted, and it is not surprising. But what is undeniable 
is that when he came out of his dungeon and resumed his place 
at the head of the Armenians, he dissembled his resentment and 
lived in peace with the Catholics. ‘ He does not stir,” Ferriol 
wrote Jan. 20,1705 ; and March 11 he reported: “ He maintains 
a respectful attitude, and religious matters are very quiet here.” 
“ Avedick gives the Catholics no trouble,” we read in a despatch 
of August 13. But the ambassador adds immediately : “I hope 
he will himself make a movement, and I shall lose no opportu- 
nity to destroy him.” “Twill not give him a moment’s rest,” 
he wrote to Cardinal de Janson, “for I know that heisa bad 
man and capable of great dissimulation.” In order to establish 
a peace which he believed might be definitive, Avedick repaired, 
Dec. 26, 1705, to the French embassy. He presented himself 
there neither to supplicate nor bully. Surrounded by three 
hundred Armenians of considerable station, -he came to propose 
to the representative of the protector of the Catholic religion in 
the Levant, to proscribe in its churches the anathemas launched 
against certain heretics, and he demanded that the Jesuits, who 
had long reoeived permission to preach in the Turkish language 
in the Armenian places of worship, should do it without passion 
and with moderation. Far from being disarmed by this proud, 
but not provocative measure, Ferriol characterized it as impu- 
dent, and avowed that if he had not previously given him a 
safe-conduct, he would certainly have had the Patriarch ar- 
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rested. His aversion suffered neither truce nor rest. Not feel- 
ing himself powerful enough alone, he raised up among the Ar- 
menians themselves adversaries to his enemy. He encouraged 
the ambitious Patriarch of Sissem, who aspired to replace 
Avedick in the Grand Patriarchate. He received him into the 
palace of the embassy, sustained him by his influence, and 
aided him by his counsels. At last, after a year of constant 
effort, of corruption practised upon the officers of the Divan, 
of threats, of intrigues, of plots of every kind, Ferriol had the 
satisfaction of being able to announce to Louis XIV. that for 
the second time Ayedick had been deposed, and for the third 
time sent into exile. 

It was then that, in order to render definitive this fall, and to 
relieve himself forever from his enemy, Ferriol conceived, 
eighteenth century as it was, the strangest and most violent act 
that a representaive of a civilized nation ever dared to commit. 
He it was who had the infamous distinction of conceiving it. 
But a despatch, overwhelming for the Catholic missionaries, 
proves to the point of demonstration that their instigations led 
Ferriol to believe this act indispensable, and that, incessantly 
exhibiting to the ambassador the pretended dangers still threat- 
ened by the exiled and powerless Patriarch, they decided the 
purpose of an abduction. 

Avedick had been deposed February 25,1706. Two months 
later he was carried into exile. The 20th of April he left.Con- 
stantinople, which he was never again to see, and his dear Ar- 
menians, from whom he was separating this time forever. Fer- 
riol had bought the officer charged with conducting the Patri- 
arch, and had transmitted instructions to Bonnal, vice-consul at 
Chio, where Avedick was to pass and make a stop of some hours. 
It was there that the boldest crime against the laws of nations 
was committed. Bonnal, aided by Father Tarillon, a Jesuit, had, 
according to Ferriol’s directions, chartered a small trading-ves- 
sel commandéd by a Frenchman, who received orders to repair 
to Marseilles. As soon as he arrived at Chio the corrupted of- 
ficer delivered the great personage entrusted to his care, and the 
representative of Louis XIV., accompanied by the Jesuit Taril- 
lon, took possession of the Sultan’s subject and imprisoned him 
on the French ship. In the abduction there was no obstacle, 
and the protestations of the old man against this violent step 
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were vain, and had no echo. In the passage there was no ren- 
contre with pirates—a thing Ferrio] feared and no doubt the 
prisoner desired, for to fall into their hands would have been a 
hundred-fold better than the treatment that awaited him in 
France. However, it was given him to indulge some hope. Con- 
trary winds drove the vessel to Gena. There Avedick, watched 
as he was by his guardian, deceived his vigilance, and entrusted 
to a Greek named Spartaly two letters, one addressed to the first 
interpreter of the Porte, Maurocordato, the other to the Arme- 
nian, Theodat; in which letters he named the authors of his 
abduction and demanded vengeance. But misfortune was im- 
placable toward the old Patriarch. Spartaly, carried to Smyrna 
on an English ship, and at the moment of repairing to Constan- 
tinople to bear thither the letters that contained the revelation, 
entered into relations of confidence with another Greek, a 
Chiote, named Justimany, who went and sold the secret of his 
compatriot to the French consul. He, understanding all the 
importance of the revelation, sent for Spartaly, bought him in 
his turn and kept him at Smyrna. While the consul was sending 
to Ferriol himself the letters that had been seized, and that, in- 
stead of saving the prisoner, were to draw upon him greater 
severities, Avedick, supposing he might count on their happy 
effect, and hoping for prompt deliverance, arrived at Marseilles 
and was.given into the hands of M. de Montmor, intendant of the 
galleys, and then thrown into the dungeons of the Arsenal. It 
was not at Marseilles that Avedick was retained a prisoner. Louis 
XIV. was too prudent, and his vigilance too much awake, to leave 
in a Mediterranean port a personage whom his co-religionists, 
sustained by the Ottoman Porte, were energetically demanding 
and were seeking with restless solicitude. As soon as the French 
government had been informed of the noise made in the Hast by 
the disappearance of the Grand Patriarch, an officer was sent to 
Marseilles, to M. de Montmor, to withdraw Avedick from the 
prisons of the Arsenal and to conduct him “under good and se- 
cure guard” to the other extremity of France. At the same time 
it was enjoined on “all governors, mayors, syndics and other offi- 
cers to give this officer all protection, succor and assistance in 
case of need”—a precaution very useless toward the inoffensive 
and feeble old man. 


Near the ancient border of Brittany and Normandy there rises | 
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a narrow rock, surrounded on all sides by the sea or by shifting 
sands left uncovered when the sea retires at every tide. These 
sands, extending to the firm ground, a distance of nearly two 
miles, are rendered very dangerous by the emptying there of 
several streams. Upon this rock, stamped with a wild grandeur, 
some monks built in the eighth century a monastery, where they 
lived isolated from the world, from which they were separated 
sometimes by these vast strands and sometimes by the regularly 
and oft-returning waters of the sea. It was thither, to that ab- 
bey of Mont St. Michael, occupied by Benedictines who conse- 
crated themselves to alternate labor and prayer, that the Grand 
Patriarch of the Armenians was conducted. The prior of the 
abbey received orders to guard closely the prisoner brought him, 
“without allowing him to communicate with any one, whether by 
voice or pen” —a precaution yet very superfluous in the case of 
an Armenian, whose tongue no one knew, who was himself ig- 
norant of French, and who was among monks who, from the mo- 
ment. of his arrival, were taught to curse him. He was, in fact 
represented to them as a detestable persecutor of the Catholics 
—this man thrice exiled, twice deposed by them, torn violently 
from his country, one while cast upon the coast of Syria and 
shut up in a dungeon where the water penetrated, again con- 
veyed across a foreign land a thousand! leagues from his home, 
An object of horror to the monks, doubly exiled in this place of 
exile, like them separated from the world by impassable obsta- 
cles and separated from them by the repulsion he inspired, 
more unhappy than in his first prison, where at least he breathed 
his country’s air, Avedick could no longer preserve the hope of 
deliverance. The consoling anticipation which his meeting with 
Spartaly at Gena had permitted him to entertain he was com- 
pelled to renounce; for, supposing that his letters had reached 
the Ottoman Porte, no one would think of coming to look for 
him upon such a remote and desert coast: Far as his look 
could extend, he could not expect a liberating vessel to appear. 
Whether the sea covered again the strand or whether it retired 
from it, there was the same frightful solitude, broken at inter- 
vals by the waves beating upon the rock or by the peaceful and 
monotonous chants of the monks. 

For ten months he heard their prayers without being allowed 
to take part in them, and he lived in the most absolute isolation 
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But Pontchartrain sent word to the prior, July 13, 1707, that he 
could have the prisoner hear mass, and even admit him to con- 
fession. “ The king,” he added, “does not pretend to deprive 
him of the comforts he might find in the sacrament, and his 
Majesty has only thought that you ought to have him examined 
before admitting him to it, with so much the more care that it 
may be feared from what has passed that his devotion may be 
only feigned in order to deceive and to effect a relaxation of 
watchfulness toward him.” Singular fear of a flight, in itself 
impracticable, and besides impossible to be much prolonged in 
a country where everything was strange and hostile. Pontchar- 
train asked the General of the Benedictines, at Rome, to send 
to Mont. St. Michael a member of the order acquainted with 
Oriental languages, and in whom the most absolute discretion 
could be reposed in respect of the confidences he might receive 
from Avedick ; but these were not to be a secret for the prior, 
who was to transmit them to the minister. Thus not content 
with holding the person of the Patriarch, they sought to pierce 
to the depth of his soul, in order to become informed of his 
true feelings, and perhaps even of his projects. The first word 
that he pronounces that can be understood is a protest of reason 
against force. “ Let them judge me,” he says, “and let them 
condemn me to what punishment I deserve ; or if I] am inno- 
cent, let this be proclaimed, and let them set me free.” He was 
neither judged nor set at liberty; and his protest, transmitted 
by the prior to Versailles, was suppressed in the cabinet of 
Pontchartrain. It is true that at the same epoch alarming news 
was reaching the minister from Constantinople; and from the 
court of the Vatican as well as from the French embassy to the 
Porte came the strongest pressure to secure the isolation and 
yot closer confinement of the prisoner. 

As soon as the news of his disappearance was known, the 
officers of the Divan and the Grand Vizier himself, justly 
moved, had! asked Ferriol what had become of Avedick. 
The French ambassador replied with assurance that that per- 
sonage had not been placed in his care, but that no doubt the 
vessel on which he had been embarked to be carried into exile 
had been taken by those English or Dutch corsairs that the 
Grand Seigneur still tolerated even as far as the Dardanelles, 
to the prejudice of his customs and of the interests of his sov- 
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ereignty. This attempt at diversion didnot long succeed. Tho 
English and the Dutch having been questioned in their turn, and 
not having anything satisfactory to answer, the Vizier had the 
officer who conducted Avedick to Chio put to torture, and in 
the midst of his pains he confessed the whole truth. The Vizier 
at once sent a high officer to the French embassy to claim Ave- 
dick as a subject of the Grand Seigneur. The first interpreter 
of the Divan presented himself some minutes later to join his 
urgency to that of the officer, and to demand the immediate 
bringing back to Constantinople of the abducted person. The 
clearness and energy of the demand did not trouble Ferriol, and 
with great presence of mind he answered: ‘I know nothing of 
what has passed, and I really cannot concern myself with the 
depositions of the officer who had Avedick in charge. He de- 
clared when he returned to Constantinople that he had been 
taken by a corsair. Who assures me that the second deposi- 
tion, taken by means of torture, is more trustworthy than the 
first? Besides, if the French captain has forcibly conveyed 
Avedick to Italy or France, he will be punished. But may it 
not be the old Patriarch, fearing death in his third exile, en- 
gaged the captain to conduct him to a place of safety?” Little 
satisfied by this reply, the interpreter threatened Ferriol, in the 
name of the Sultan, with general persecution of the Catholic 
Armenians. ‘“ If Avedick is in France,” replied Ferripl, “I will 
write and haye him brought back. But the Grand Seigneur is 
master of his subjects ; he may put to death all the Armenians, 
without distinction, but no such threat can make me confess 
that of which I am ignorant.” The threat was executed, and 
the Catholics, in whose pretended interest Avedick had been 
conveyed away, were the objects of frightful vengeance. A de- 
cree, ordering the arrest of the chief Armenians of the Latin 
rite, nine among these escaping death by apostatizing, and 
three confessing intrepidly their faith and dying as martyrs ; 
several Armenians tortured and interrogated as to the fate of 
Avedick ; all propagandism interdicted to the Jesuits and their 
printing establishments destroyed; the two Armenian patri- 
archs, who had authorized the Catholic missionaries to preach 
in their churches, arrested and thrown into prison ; a firman of 
the Sultan, appointing Avedick anew to the Grand Patriarch- 
ate, and designating a lieutenant to fulfil for him the functions 
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ad interim; the multiplication of rigorous and proscriptive 
measures ; all Uatholics compelled to flee or to hide; a univer- 
sal rage against them and desolation and ruin among them : such 
were at Constantinople and in all the Turkish empire the im- 
mediate and terrible consequences of the abduction of Avedick. 
So true is it that violence has always led to violence, and that 
an abuse of force is sooner or later followed by reprisals that 
are to be deplored, but cannot be wholly stigmatized, since they 
have, if not their excuse, at least their explanation in an immut- 
able law of all countries and of every age. 

The exasperation against the Catholics was only equalled by 
the profound affection inspired by their unfortunate victim. In 
all the churches prayers were said every day for his speedy re- 
turn. At one moment it was believed they had been heard. 
The news spread at Constantinople that Avedick was at Ro- 
dosto, a city some thirty leagues distant. At once some of the 
Armenians hastened to meet him, in order to escort him back in 
triumph. But they only found an impostor, who had succeeded 
in deceiving ‘a large number of the schismatics and in collecting 
as alms a considerable sum by working upon the enthusiasm 
which the very name of the Grand Patriarch everywhere exci- 
ted. All that concerned the fate of the beloved chief was gath- 
ered with avidity and accepted with credulous but touching 
confidence. One day an Armenian asserted that he had seen 
him in Holland, received a splendid present for the happy news, 
and then disappeared before its falsity could be ascertained. 
Later two Turkish slaves who arrived from Malta affirmed that 
Avedick was there detained. They succeeded by this artifice in 
getting their ransoms paid; and the false information being not 
devoid of probability, two rich Armenians were induced to char- 
ter a vessel and go to Malta to claim the prisoner. Ferriol, upon 
whom they called to get letters of recommendation both for 
Malta and Rome, ostensibly gave them; but he hastily for- 
warded by other hands a private despatch to Cardinal de la 
Tremouille, the French Ambassador to the Holy See, in which 
he advised the greatest circumspection and the exercise of con- 
stant surveillance over the two Armenians. As to the Divan, 
whose urgent claim continued to be precise and firm, Ferriol, 
reduced to expedients, devised ever new shifts in order to ap- 
pease the anger of the Grand Vizier. At one time he promised 
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to send one of the officers of the embassy in search of Avedick. 
At another, the report having spread that Avedick was at Mes- 
sina, he engaged to beg of the King of France that he would 
demand from his grandson, Philip V., King of Spain, the liberty 
and restoration of the Patriarch. But he ever affirmed that he 
had had no part in the abduction and was absolutely ignorant of 
where Avedick was. On this last point, but on this only, he was 
sincere. The government of Louis XIV. had concealed even 
from its representative at Constantinople the sending of the 
prisoner to Mont. St. Michael; and Ferriol, fully instructed as 
to the least circumstances attending the transportationof Avedick 
to Marseilles, had been prudently left in completest ignorance as 
to the ulterior decisions. But his despatches are still full of 
suggestions all urging the harshest treatment of his fallen foe. 
From Rome, too, there came the most urgent requests, the 
most pressing recommendations to shut up the prisoner yet 
more closely. Twice the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Mar- 
quis de Torcy, charged Cardinal de la Tremouille to dispel the 
inquietude of the Congregation of the Holy Office. “Orders 
have been renewed,” wrote Torcy, “to redouble attention and 
watchfulness. He is seen only by the man who serves his food. 
They can communicate only by signs; and when he hears mass, 
feast days and Sundays, he is put in a place apart.” At the 
same time the minister informed -the cardinal that the Arme- 
nians who had come to Marseilles had left without being able to 
find any traces of Avedick. ‘We knew,” he added, “that the 
valet of the Patriarch was to come from Leghorn to France, in 
order to investigate what had become of his master. But as 
soon as he arrives he shall be arrested and retained in close im- 
prisonment.” These despatches were, as is seen, of a nature to 
reassure the Holy Office; and Louis XIV. showed himself the 
vigilant guardian of Avedick just as he had been, by his ambas- 
sador, the principal author, and in his despatches the unreserved | 
approver, of the abduction. He did yet more; and engaging in 
his turn in that course of duplicity where Ferriol had long be- 
fore preceded him, he wrote to his representative near the Porte: 
“It is impossible for us to satisfy the demands of the Grand Vi- 
zier relative to Avedick. He can no longer be returned alive to 
Constantinople.” Louis added that the news of this death had 
been given him at the moment when, in order to give pleasure 
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to the Grand Vizier, he was having search made in Spain and 
Italy for the Patriarch, so as to restore him to his lawful sov- 
ereign. 

This prisoner, in his cell still enough an object of dread for 
both Rome and Versailles to trouble themselves about him—this 
old man, the object of so many preoccupations, and in the Ley- 
ant of regrets that he had not even the consolation of knowing 
of—they did not regard as sufficiently isolated by the strands and 
sea that surrounded Mont St. Michael. The fosses, the heavy 
gates and towers of the Bastile were judged necessary. “The 
18th of December,” says Dujonca in his journal, “there entered 
a very important prisoner, whose name is not spoken.” It was 
Avedick, whose death announced by Louis XIV. most of the 
Armenians had long been mourning. The same directions which 
the prior of Mont St. Michael had received were given to M. de 
Bernaville, governor of the state prison, and he was forbidden 
“to allow the least communication between his new prisoner and 
any person whatsoever.” However, Louis XIV. not long after 
authorized an exeeption to this rule. A project long enter- 
tained by the king’s government, and the execution of which 
would render it impossible for Avedick ever to return to Con- 
stantinople, was about to be realized. To instruct him in the 
Catholic religion, to bring him to submit to the authority of the 
Holy See and to lead him thus to discredit himself forever with 
those of his co-religionists who still doubted his death ;—such 
was the end in pursuit of which a member of a religious order 
had been placed about the Patriarch during the two years of his 
sojourn at Mont St. Michael. At the Bastile the suggestions 
became more pressing,and there were given him Armenian books 
in which he learned the Catholic doctrines and could convince 
himself how short a distance separated the Latin Armenians 
from the schismatics. This distance he crossed, and, September 
22, 1710, he made his abjuration to Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Some days after he was ordained priest in the 
church of Notre Dame. This abjuration was his only means of 
recovering his liberty; and Avedick, prostrated by so many 
storms, yielded, after five years of hard captivity, to the natural 
desire of breathing the free air during the few years left him of life. 

Tn the first months of 1711 there emerged every morning from 
a little house in the Rue Ferou, where he dwelt with his inter- 
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preter, an old man bent by adversity rather than by years, his 
face furrowed with deep wrinkles, his eye almost quenched. 
Having preserved in his costume some remains of the Armenian 
dress, foreign in his language and bearing, sustaining his en- 
feebled body by aid of a stick, he attracted notice, and was fol- 
lowed by the popular gaze to the church of St. Sulpice, to which 
he was attached as priest, and where he said mass every day. 
It was the religious chief, the civil protector of several millions 
of Armenians, the enemy of Ferriol and the Jesuits, the van- 
quished in the long strife against them. He did not long enjoy 
his liberty. Ten months after he came out of the Bastile, July 
24, 1711, he died, without relatives, without friends, having 
asked and received the sacraments of that Romish Church 
whose zealous missionaries had caused all his woes. Thus 
ended his life, begun in obscurity and misery, continued upon 
the patriarchal throne, studded with catastrophes, filled with 
unhoped-for elevations and sudden falls, and completed in exile. 
Louis XIV., exhausting precautions and pushing imposture 
and derision to their farthest limits, had the lieutenant of police, 
d’Argenson, draw up an act in which were certified the grief of 
the king, on learning of this death, and the eagerness the mon- 
arch had shown in setting the prisoner at liberty as’ soon as the 
stranger had been able to make his quality known. By a singular 
euphemism Avedick was there styled disgracié; and Louis XIV. 
declared that “he had never approved of the violent acts and 
still less the crimes which, unknown to his Majesty, might have 
been committed in Turkey against the person of the deceased.” 
This lying act was to be sent to Constantinople in case the 
Porte should make a yet more threatening demand for Avedick. 
But this sending was not necessary. Several changes of Grand 
Viziers contributed to relax and render less urgent the demands. 
At distant intervals the name of the ancient Patriarch still re- 
curred in the conversations of the Ottoman prime minister and 
the French ambassador ; then little by little the Divan ceased 
to concern itself with the matter. The remembrance of Avedick 
was less deeply rooted there than in the grateful hearts of the 
Armenians. 
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Art. II.—ON THE APPROACHES TO THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. James M. Hart, New York City. 


Accorpiné to a familiar saying, originated in the days when 
Greek thought was at its prime, there is no royal road to learn- 
ing. On the other hand, an apothegm has been handed down 
tous from the prince of what Kant might call the “ practical 
reason,” Aristotle, to the effect that there are many ways of 
learning a thing ill, but one of learning it well. The two dicta 
seem, if not to collide, at least to overlap. The former of the 
two has been adopted, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
self-taught geniuses, the autodidacts, who are numerous enough 
in every country, but especially in America. To these it makes 
little difference how they may get their facts and ideas, how 
they may group and elaborate them, provided only they do get 
them. From these men a fact or a principle meets with about 
the same treatment that Luther is said to have given to his 
inkstand ; namely, he hurled it at the devil, because that was 
the first thing to occur to him. The latter dictum, that of Aris- 
totle, has been travestied, in its most exaggerated manifestation, 
by Moliére, who puts into the mouth of his Sganarelle the fa- 
mous axiom: A patient is not allowed to die except according 
to the rules of medicine. 

Let us examine these counterbalancing opinions as they bear 
directly upon a subject which must interest every cultured read- 
er, to wit, the collegiate study of our mother-tongue. 

The question whether English shall be taught at all in our 
colleges, or suffered to grow up in neglect, has been already 
disposed of after a practical fashion. Many colleges have a 
tolerable course in the English language and literature, and 
those that have it not seek to excuse rather than to justify the 
‘deficiency. We may regard the day as not far distant when the 
masterpieces of the English mind shall be placed universally 
on an equal footing of honor with those of Greece and Rome, 
and studied with every help that can be afforded by historical, 
biographical, and wsthetic criticism. 

A second question, however, presents itself: shall English be 
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taught philologically, or, worded more precisely, shall the philology 
of the English language be taught as well as the history of the 
English literature? Very few colleges have ventured upon an 
answer: Harvard, Yale, Lafayette, Bowdoin. Yale teaches 
English philology as a part of general European philology, in 
the Sheffield Scientific School ; the others give a certain amount 
of instruction in Anglo-Saxon and Early English. But no one 
can be said to have a full, well rounded course. 
Before proceeding farther, it will be needful to dispose of the 
preliminary question: What is meant by philology? On this 
point there exists a widely spread popular delusion. Nine 
tenths of even the educated suppose that a philologist is one 
who reads the archaic literature of a language. Whereas phil- 
ology, in the strict sense of the German Sprachwissenschaft, or 
science of language, has nothing to do with literature as such. 
All that literature, or literary remains, can do for the philologist, 
is to furnish him with the materials for his analyses of verbal 
forms. It is quite a secondary consideration, in fact scarcely a 
consideration at all, whether those remains are in prose or in 
verse ; whether they are good writings, so to speak, or poor; or 
in fact whether they are even writings at all. Thdy may be in- 
scriptions, deeds, mis-spelled fragments, the refuse and debris 
of barbarous or degenerate ages. The chief point is: Are 
they authentic ? Do they actually represent the way in which a 
given people or tribe expressed itself at a given time and in a 
given place? It matters not whether that expression be elegant 
or clumsy, profound or trivial and commonplace, as long as it 
throws some light upon the growth of human speech. The 
philologist learns to disregard style, as the botanist learns to 
disregard color and scent. One example will illustrate signally 
the distinction between philology proper and literary study. 
Until comparatively recent times, it was supposed that French, 
Italian and Spanish were derived from Latin. So, indeed, they 
are, but not from Latin such as we read in Cesar, Virgil, Hor- 
ace ; rather from the sermo plebeius, rusticus, the castrense verbum, 
spoken by the vulgar masses of Italia, Gallia, and Hispania, and 
sneered at by the literati of those days. The remains of this 
“vulgar Latin,” this sermo rusticus, have been carefully collected. 
Ingenuity and patient research have put forth their best efforts 
in collating stray quotationse ited—only to be condemned—in 
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grammatical and critical works of Classic and Middle Latinity, 
in reading inscriptions and deeds, and even in deciphering the 
grafiti of Pompeii, the scrawls of the Roman legionaries on the 
walls of their camps. The results have been summed up by 
Schuchardt in his two vol. 8vo work, entitled the Vocalism of 
Vulgar (sc. Vernacular) Latin. Schuchardt has carefully indicated 
all the sources of information, collected all the materials, and illus- 
trated in detail, letter by letter, the phonetic differences between 
classic and vulgar Latin. From this book and others we learn 
that, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, several hundreds of 
these enfants perdus of Roman culture are the true and only 
fathers of well known Frenchmen of to-day. A few examples 
will suffice : 


Classic Latin, Vulgar Latin. French. 
verberare batuere battre. 
pugna battalia bataille. 
osculari basiare ‘ baiser. 
felis catus chat. 
aula curtem cour, 


The above list is selected only from such words as are not to be 
found in the ordinary Latin dictionary. , There is also another 
class, comprising such words as occur in classic authors, but in 
a different sense, or only occasionally, or by a sort of poetic 
license. Finally, we may add that even where the general word- 
forms coincide in the classic and the vulgar speech, the accents, 
the apocopes, elisions, and spelling of the latter have prevailed 
over the so-called orthodox shapings of the former. Thus: 


Classic Latin. Vulgar Latin. French. 
computum comptum compte. 
frigidus frigdus froid. 
calidus caldus chaud, 
digitus digtus doigt. 
bibere bevere, bere boire. 


To repeat, the philology of the Romanic languages is a signal 
instance, perhaps the most signal one, of science deliberately 
reconstructing with the materials that literary art had rejected. 

It may be asked, however, if philology be the dry, abstract 
study thus indicated, dealing solely with roots, with vowel and 
consonant changes, with inflections, disregarding the literary 
functions of a word and occupying itself exclusively with the 
evolution of the form of that word, of what good is philology ? 
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The question might as well be raised, what is the good of 
botany? To the eye of the botanist, the spatter-dock and the 
pond lily, the mushroom and the apple-tree, are equally valuable 
objects of study, because each constitutes a link in the chain of 
vegetable life. Philology, like every other science, has its own 
field of inquiry and its own right of being, irrespective of any 
immediate practical results to which it may be put. The philo- 
logist is not of necessity a brilliant writer, any more than the 
botanist is of necessity a successful grower of potatoes. Science 
is to be judged solely by the truths which it discovers ; it is not 
productive, creative, but rather declarative. Its office is to dis- 
cover and correlate fundamental principles which the artist may, 
and commonly must, take into account in his processes of crea- 
tion. In point of time, art may precede science, or vice versa, 
but, in any case, the two occupy different fields, follow different 
methods, achieve different results, and generally presuppose 
different qualities of mind in those who would pursue them. It 
is one of the rarest of phenomena to find the artist and the 
scientist united in the same person. That philology is a science, 
in the strict sense of the term will be apparent from a considera- 
tion of its method and its results. It works according to law, 
to rule ; it is not, as we are too apt to suppose, a sort of brilliant 
guessing at analogies. One hundred years ago, Voltaire was 
perhaps justified in his sneer at philology as a system of study 
where all the consonants are interchangeable and the vowels go 
for nothing. At the present day philology teaches that there are 
certain groups of languages derived from a common stock and 
having certain definite relations one to the other ; that fhe various 
languages of the same group have certain features in common 
and certain differences ; that when we pass from one language to 
another, we must expect to encounter certain points of likeness 
and other points of disagreement; that words apparently 
identical in form have really no connection, while other words, 
that have not one letter in common, are still offshoots from the 
same root. Nothing is more widely spread than the belief that 
human speech is as free as air; we imagine that we can speak 
as we choose. Yet the fact is that we are fettered ina thousand 
ways, our utterances are not our own, but what birth, early 
education, climate, provincial surroundings have made them. 
Enrors of grammar contracted in youth are ineradicable in old 
28 
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age; peculiarities of pronunciation, once acquired, are not shaken 
off; our stock of words, our range of ideas are fixed by home 
life and by our studies. The very circumstance itself that one 
man speaks English and another French or German or Russian is 
the result of what may be termed the accident of birth. It is 
the business of the philologist to gather the phenomena of 
language as he finds them, to correlate them, to elicit from them 
certain laws, and then, as the final process, to make deductions 
from those laws. The philologist is often in a position to say: 
Such or such a word does not actually exist in this language, 
but, according to the laws of the language, I am warranted in 
saying that, if it existed, it would be found in such or such a 
shape. Those who use a language are like dealers in grain :.they 
look upon it in the bulk, and are concerned only for the market 
value. The student of that language knows that every grain, 
every word has its history ; he can tell us the stock from which 
it was taken, the phases it has undergone, the very bit of ground 
on which it was grown. To him a word is an organism, not a 
ware ; it is one of the visible exponents of the occult laws that 
govern the development of the human spirit. Philology is a 
branch of anthropology, occupying the intermediate position 
between physiology and ethnic psychology. 

It behooves us to bear this distinction between philology and 
literary study carefully in mind; it will prevent our falling under 
the delusion that a school of philology is tantamount to a school 
of good writing, expecting from the former results that can 
be produced only by the latter. Philology and literary study 
are indeed closely related, inasmuch as they both work with 
the same material, namely, language. But they look upon lan- 
guage from different points of view, and pursue divergent paths. 
This, however, will not prevent them from helping one tke other. 
The needs of the literary student, his anxiety to secure perfect 
accuracy of diction and a clear understanding of the historic and 
ethic associations that have crystallized themselves, so to speak, 
around every word and idiom, will stimulate the philologist to 
renewed and deeper investigation. The influence of philology 
upon literature will be chiefly corrective, regulative. As long as 
the language and literature of a folk are in their plastic state, 
like those of England in the days of Shakespeare, as long as the 
forms of national thought and even that thought itself are not 
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yet set in grooves, the author works best propria sponte. In 
this stage, science might do art more harm than good. The au- 
thor has to trust to his own reading, observation and experi- 
ence. But after both speech and literature have matured, have 
accumulated national wealth, and with it national debt, after it 
becomes needful to discriminate, compare, contrast, accept, and 
reject, after dictionaries, grammars, manuals, compends, concord. 
ances have become the authors indispensable outfit—in other 
words, after the author himself ceases to be nomadic and begins 
to till and manure the soil in the sweat of his brow, then the 
need of independent, abstract, and thoroughly scientific research 
into forms of expression becomes apparent. We have passed 
from the age of Shakespeare to the age of Samuel Johnson and 
Tennyson ; Johnson betraying the weakness of literature with- 
out philology, Tennyson its strength through philology. That 
excuisite adjustment of speech to thought, that perfectly artistic 
recoinirg of antique gold to modern usages, which characterize 
every line of “The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” and “ The Idylls of 
the King”, prove that the poet is the product of a generation that 
has profited by the labors of Grimm and Bopp, Kemble, Bosworth, 
Thorpe, and Halliwell. We say profited by; Tennyson does not 
claim to be a philologist, he has never explored for himself the 
intricacies of Sanscrit or pointed cut the phonetic changes in 
Gothic, Norse and Anglo Saxon. But other men have labored, 
and he has entered into their labors. Keeping strictly within 
the bounds of English proper, yet intensely alive to all the great 
moyements of thought around him, he has caught the spirit of 
his age and has submitted to it as only a great poet can submit, 
partly receiving, partly giving ; bis inspirations have been cor- 
rected, his inspirations guided, consciously or unconsciously, by 
science.* Where Johnson, taken as the exponent of his age, is 
hasty, overbearing, meddlesome, through zeal without knowl- 
edge, Tennyson is cautious, yet courageous, subtle but clear, 
genial, and above all, imbued with the deepest sense of piety, in 
the strict sense of the Latin pietas, toward the past. We fee] 
that Tennyson has breathed an atmosphere the tendency of 
which is to choke the hateful weeds of snap judgment, glittering 
analogy, and haphazard etymology. 

But the most practical way of illustrating the distinction be- 
tween philology and literary study will be to sketch the outline 
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of two courses. First, the course in English literature. The - 
student in this course need not go back farther than the present 
English language, 7. e., need not go behind Chaucer, or perhaps 
Wycliffe. There is nothing in Wycliffe that cannot be mastered 
by the student who exerts at all his patience and his wits. As 
to Chaucer, the only additional help required will be a fair 
knowledge of French. Special explanations can be given by the 
instructor from time to time, as the necessity may arise. From 
Chaucer on, the work, at least so far as grammar is concerned, 
grows easier and easier. It should be borne ever in mind 
that the work is essentially literary and critical, not philological; 
that the aim of the course is to familiarize the student with the 
thinkers of England, the products of the English imagination. 
The growth of the substance, and not the evolution of the form, 
is the point of interest. To attempt the study of Anglo-Saxon 
would not only be superfluous, but would even be injurious to 
such 4 course, as a course,-—for the following reasons: The 
course should be obligatory upon all students; no one is enti- 
tled to the diploma of Bachelor of Arts who has not mastered 
the outline of the literature of his mother-tongue. But to im- 
pose Anglo-Saxon upon the mass of college students would 
make their burdens unnecessarily heavy, and at the same time 
defeat the object of the course. What with Latin and Greek, 
German and French, college students have already enough, per- 
haps more than enough. ,We would only attenuate the present 
curriculum, so faulty and superficial, by adding Anglo-Saxon. 
Furthermore, Anglo-Saxon is a difficult language; even for one 
who approaches it with zeal and reasonable preparation, its diffi- 
culties are far more serious than is commonly known. The in- 
flections, although not numerous, are puzzling, and the phonet- 
ics are at times perfectly discouraging; one finds himself 
swamped by a sea of forms. Finally, to read Anglo-Saxon lit- 
erature with an adequate appreciation of its meaning requires 
far greater capacity for collateral work than can be expected of 
the average student. The gem of the collection, namely 
Beovulf,'is a short poem of only 3,200 lines; but to master 
Beovulf, as far as a student can be said to master anything, is 
the work of six months of uninterrupted study. Its richness of 
allusion to Scandinavian history and legend, its abrupt epic 
transitions of narrative, its touches of genuine folk-poetry, its 
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countless bearings upon the cognate tongues can be gauged only 
by one who has read it carefully. It is indeed a wonderful 
poem, but itis not an English poem. The dividing line of Anglo- 
Saxon thought and English is unmistakable: the languages are 
in the line of direct descent, the literatures are emphatically not: 
English literature is a thing of our own day. Chaucer, for in- 
stance, is as modern as Shelley ; his world is not essentially dif- 
ferent from ours. But Anglo-Saxon literature, whether pagan 
or monkish, presents in the main a phase of life and sentiment 
which is for us extinct, and which on very many points is more 
remote, more foreign to our ways of thinking, than the culture 
that we call Greek and Roman. The introduction of such an 
element as an obligatory part of a college course would not ac- 
complish its object. It would not aid the English course, which 
aims at showing students in the mass how the great masters of 
Erglish have thought and expressed themselves, and thereby in- 
directly teaching them—the students—how they in turn must 
think and write. As part of an English course, Anglo-Saxon, 
which, if worth learning at all, is worth learning thoroughly and 
scientifically, could be taught only hurriedly and superficially, 
and consequently it would be a bore and a stumbling-block to 
the average student, besides depriviug him cf time that might 
be better employed in other ways. Furthermore, it would pre- 
vent the introduction of a real course in English philology, such 
as would meet the wants and wishes of a few select students 
whose capacity and training qualify them for the study. 

Whatever rule may prevail in other departments, in English 
philology, at least, the rule of guidance must be Aristotle's 
apothegm ; there is but one way of learning English philology 
well, and the student who does not pursue it will only protract 
his journey and may possibly fall into the ditch. That way is 
through Gothic. The study of English does not begin with Ael- 
fric, or Cynevulf, or even Beovulf, but with Ulfilas. 

There is a familiar saying, which cannot be traced back to the 
authority of any one scholar, but which, by whomsoever uttered, 
conveys a great truth—namely, that it is at times easier to learn 
three or four languages than one. The idea is that scientific 
method and comparison may be of more service than narrow- 
minded persistency. The characteristic features of the Teu- 5 
tonic family of the Indo-European tribe of languages are the 
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shifting (permutation) of the mute consonants and a common 
thickening or thinning of stem-vowels. High German, in par- 
ticular, has carried the permutation process one step farther 
than the other languages. Anglo-Saxon, Norse, German in its 
many varieties, Gothic, are all descendants of one common stock, 
a primitive language of which we have no remains, but which 
philologists have attempted to reconstruct for us, at least in the 
outlines of its phonology. This primitive language was ex- 
tremely simple in its vowel and consonant systems, rather full 
in nominal and pronominal inflections, but deficient in verbal 
tenses. If we take up Anglo-Saxon, we shall find that a word is 
often spelled in different ways, while different words are spelled 
in the same way; that vowels are broken, dimmed, obscured ; 
that the so-called reduplicating verbs do not reduplicate, that 
the ablauting verbs are a tangled maze, that the entire theory of 
umlauts seems to be a thing without rhyme and without reason. 
Were Anglo-Saxon isolated, there would be no remedy ; the be- 
ginner wou'd have to take things as he finds them. But Anglo- 
Saxon has an elder brother, or cousin, or uncle—it is hard to 
settle the relationship precisely—whose features are as clear- 
cut as those of a Greek statue. Those who know Gothic only 
by hearsay, or by a few detached paradigms in treatises on 
other languages,can form no just conception of its structure. It 
is remarkably regular; its verbs, whether reduplicating or ab- 
lauting or weak, conform closely to the models of their respect- 
ive classes ; the nouns do the same; also the adjectives, only 
borrowing, in the strong declension, terminations from the pro- 
nouns, which can be recognized at a glance. The ablaut system 
is full and regular, while the umlauts have not yet crept in, so 
that we are confronted with forms that explain to us how, in 
Anglo-Saxon, stem-vowels are umlauted even although the cause 
of umlaut, an 7 in the following syllable, has itself ceased to ex- 
ist in Anglo-Saxon. Thus, we have in Anglo-Saxon; 


N. boe, (a book.) plural, béc, 

G. bée béca, 
D. bée, bocum, 
A. boe. béc., 


é, we are informed, is the umlant of 6, produced by an 7 in 
the following syllable. But of the eight cases given, only two 
have a second syllable, and in these two the second syllable 
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does not contain an 7, while four of the six monusyllabic oblique 
cases are umlauted. The difficulty will be overcome if we de- 
cline boc as a Gothic noun of the second strong declension, viz. 
ini: 


N. boks, pl. bdkeis, 
G. bokais, boke, 

D. bokai, bokim, 
A. bok, bokins, 


It will be observed that in every instance, except one, the 
dat. pl., where the Gothic inflectional syllable contains an 7 in 
one shape or another, the Anglo-Saxon stem-yowel has been um- 
lauted. It should be stated, however, that, in point of fact, the 
word boka is declined in Gothic according to the a declension, 
and not the7. But this very discrepancy serves to show how, 
on the one hand, Anglo-Saxonis not derived from Gothic, but 
that each has borrowed from a common source? and develops 
after its own fashion, and how, on the other hand, a knowledge 
of Gothic is essential to the right understanding of Anglo-Saxon. 
To one who has not mastered the simple vowels of Gothic, the 
broken, dimmed, obscured vowels of Anglo-Saxon are unintel- 
ligible ; he may learn them by dint of application, but he will not 
have a true insight into them, such as a philologist should have. 

Few English or American scholars seem to appreciate fully 
the merits of Gothic. It is almost impossible to exaggerate its 
importance tous. At atime when Germany was, so to speak, 
a howling wilderness, and the German tribes were spending 
their time in breaking each others’ heads and harrying each 
others’ lands, Ulfilas—in Gothic, Vulfilas (Little Wolf)—a Goth 
by birth and a Greek by education, the bishop of his nation, was 
moved, we may well say, by the Divine Spirit, to undertake the 
trapslation of the Scriptures into his mother-tongue, for the edi- 
fication and further conversion of his brethren. The work was 
done about the year 360, and it was done nobly. We of the 
English-speaking race are proud of our version, the Germans 
are proud of their Lutheran Bible, but neither English nor Ger- 
mans can boast of much superiority over the Goths. The work 

_of Ulfilas has not been preserved entire. The Old Testament 
has perished, except a few verses from the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. Of the New Testament, Matthew is imperfect, the other 
gospels are almost complete, the book of Acts is missing, the Epis- 
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tles arein the main preserved. Besides the work of Ulfilas we have 
the fragment of a commentary upon the Gospel of John, called 
the skeireins* or explanation, by an unknown hand, and the 
brief headings of one or two documents. Still, we have enough 
to pass judgment upon. The translation has been made directly 
from the Greek, as the construction shows, but not from our re- 
ceived text. Thus in Luke i. 8, the Gothic reads: galeikada 
jah mis jah ahmin vethamma, “it hath seemed good to (literally. 
translated, it hath ye-liked) me and to the Holy Spirit,’ whereas. 
the Greek text that we know has only the words, “it hath 
seemed good to me,” éd0Se xadjol. The rendering is through- 
out close. As to the language, it cannot be described, but must 
be studied ; it is simple, chaste, elegant. It has its limits, im- 
posed upon it by its origin ; like the other Teutonic dialects, it 
has only a present and a past tense. It shows the remains of a 
dual and of a middle voice, and an attempt at a passive. Of 
course it cannot be compared with Greek for richness; but 
within its limits it is harmonious, symmetrical, regular, and 
highly polished. As Gothic, it is better than the Greek origi- 
nal; it is as classic, in this sense, as the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon.t After toiling through the tangled mazes of Anglo-Saxon 
and Old German, and returning to Gothic, the student always 
breathes a sigh of relief; he feels as though he had reached a 
spot where he could rest and take a calm survey. Gothic is an 


*The stem skeir- is to be found in English in the word sheer (An. Sax. scir), 
meaning originally clear, pure. 

+ The only fault that we can find with the Ulfilas version is that it conforms too 
closely to the Greek construction. ‘Thus, in Mark i. 7, the passage, ‘‘the latchet. 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose,” reads in Gothic, 
thizet tk mi im vairths anahneivands andbindan skaudaraip skoke is, literally trans- 
lated ‘‘ whose, (of whom), I not am worthy kneeling to unbind the strap of the 
shoes of him.” The entire construction, especially the use of both relative and per- 
sonal pronoun, (thizei and is) at the beginning and end of the sentence, is nothing 
more than a slavish imitation of the Greek: ov oUvx eit THAaVOS HUPaAS 
Aboat tov tpavta tov VA0OnMaAT@V avTOD. Another instance of 
the Greek construction occurs in the use of the conjunction “that” to introduce a 
quotation in the third person, 67z in Mark i.15: “‘saying (that the time is ful-- 
filled,” qithands thatei usfullnoda thata mel, A€éycov 5rt MEMANP@TAL O 
#a1p0s. The true syntax of the Teutonic languages demands one of two con- 
structions in such cases; either the conjunction “that” must be omitted and the: 
following verb used in the present or perfect, or, if ‘that’ be used, the following 


verb must be put in the imperfect or pluperfect, ‘‘ saying, the time is fulfilled,” or: 
“‘saying that the time was fulfilled,” 
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uncommonly easy language ; the forms, 7. e., what we call the 
grammar, can be learned in a month or six weeks. Of course, 
to trace the relations of Gothic to kindred tongues may 
be made the labor of a lifetime. But to master the forms suffi- 
ciently to use the vocabulary and to parse, need not require 
more than six weeks of average study; once learned, they are 
an “ acquisition for ever.” Starting from Gothic and proceed- 
ing to Anglo-Saxon on one hand, or to Old High German on an- 
other, or to Norse in a third direction, the student feels every 
inch of the way that he has secured his base of operations, that 
he has something to fall back upon. When he encounters the 
formidable array gife, geofe; geaf, gif, gef; gaefon, gedfon, géfon; 
gifen, giefen, geofen, he is not disconcerted, for he knows that 
these are all mere Anglo-Saxon variations of the simple Gothic 
schedule giba ; gaf; gebum ; gibans (I give; I gave; we gave;. 
given). He can readily reduce hyran, héran, hiéran to the one 
Gothic form hausjan (to hear), showing that the s between two 
vowels has been converted into 7, and the stem-diphthong au, 
first condensed to a, has been umlauted by the 7 (7), which j dis- 
appeared in Anglo-Saxon after it had fulfilled its function. If 
he wishes to know whether ea in a given Anglo-Saxon word is 
short or long, 7. e., whether it is the breaking e-a of a primitive 
short a, or an originally long @ with e prefixed, he has only to 
consult Gothic, and the chances are that he will find the answer. 
Thus, in bearn (Scottish bairn, a child) the ea is a breaking, for 
Gothic shows barn. But in edre (ear) the ea is long, because 
Gothic shows auso, the au being thickened to d,as in Anglo- - 
Saxon beim, Old Saxon bam, High German baum (a tree). 
Before leaving this matter of Gothic, we wish to guard against 
one misconception. What has been said in favor of Gothic as 
the initiatory discipline for the beginner in English philology 
may require some qualifications. It is supposed, even to this 
day, among pbilologists generally, that Gothic stood nearest to: 
the primitive Teutonic language, because of its very simplicity 
and regularity. The baldness, so to speak, of its outlines sug- 
gests a dim, mysterious antiquity. Yet even Jacob Grimm con- 
fessed that Old High German, much younger in its literary re- 
mains and exhibiting an endless variety of dialectic forms, seemed 
to him somehow an older language ; while one of the greatest 
living scholars, the greatest in his own department,—George 
Curtius of Leipsic,—has thrown out the hint that perhaps this 
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very simplicity of Gothic may be used as an argument against 
its claims to extreme antiquity. This not a theory, not even an 
hypothesis; merely a hint. Curtius is too sound a thinker to 
commit himself to anything not yet thoroughly elaborated. 
What led him to the conjecture was a consideration of the fact 
that Indo-European languages, as far as we can trace them his- 
torically, pass from the complex and multiform to the simple 
and uniform, not vice versa. Not only are our modern languages, 
English, French, Greek, simpler than their progenitors, but in 
the so-called classic languages themselves we encounter the 
same process of simplification. Sanscrit sloughed off many of 
the forms of Vedic; the Latin of Rome simplified the Italic 
dialects ; the Greek of Athens is much more regular than that 
of Homer and Hesiod ; the modern Slavonic languages are not 
so copious in forms as the Old Church Slavonic of Cyril and 
Methodius. So far as we can understand this conjecture aright,— 
for it has never been made public and is communicated here 
only upon the verbal authority of one of Curtius’s friends and 
admirers,—it would, if established, lead to about the following 
conclusions: While Gothic, as it has been handed down to us | 
in its remains, is actually older than Old High German or Anglo- 
Saxon, yet the latter display more of the varieties of the prim- 
itive language. The Goths, we know, were the most migratory 
and the most courtly of the Teutonic tribes. Even in modern 
Spanish, to say of a man that he has Gothic blood in his veins 
is equivalent to placing him among the high nobility. The 
Goths were for a long while in close contact with the culture of 
Byzantium, as we know from Greek authorities, and as the 
life and education of Ulfilas himself show, so they doubiless felt 
the need of a uniform and polished language, a courl-language as 
distinguished from a folk-speech.* Whereas the Bavarians, Fran- 


* It should be stated, by way of explanation, that the Emperor Valens was in- 
‘duced by the representations of this same Bishop Ulfilas to permit the Goths to 
transfer themselves from Dacia, where they were pressed by the Huns, to Moesia, 
across the Danube. Hence the expression Moeso-Gothic. It is a striking coinci- 
dence of history, and one that has not been sufficiently dwelt upon, that from this 
very province of Moesia—now the modern Turkish province of Bulgaria—pro- 
<eeded also the primitive Slavonic version of the Bible in the tenth century. Thus 
the two great medieval vernacular versions of the sacred writings, the work of 
Ulfilas and the work of Cyril and Methodius, each all-important in its own sphere, 
had a common origin in a province now under the sway of Mohammedanism ! 
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conians, Saxons, Angles, left to themselves, grew up as country 
cousins, retaining more of the primitive manners and garb even 
at a time when the Goths themselves had disappeared from the 
scene. 

But this investigation has not been settled, it has not even 
been seriously pushed; it has only been started. Whichever 
way it may be decided, the result will not affect the status of 
Gothic as a propzdeutie discipline. The student will find no 
other so suitable language for beginning his studies, and the 
longer he continues, the deeper will grow his conviction that the 
time spent upon Gothic was really time saved. 

After six weeks passed with Gothic, and before taking up 
Anglo-Saxon, the student should devote two months to the 
study of Old High German. This advice, which may seem 
strange, rests upon the following grounds. ‘The philologist can 
not remain by Anglo-Saxon alone, he must get as many side- 
lights as possible. Now the ways in which a knowledge of Old 
High German will be of service are too numerous to be classi- 
fied. ‘Two only need be mentioned. The first has reference to 
that vowel change which some gvammarians place under the 
general rubric of wmlauts, but which others designate as breaking. 
We mean the change of stem? and wu to e and o respectively, 
when followed by a in the next syllable. Thus Gothic giban (to 
give) becomes in O. H. G. geban, stulens (stolen) becomes stolan. 
This change exists, it is true, in Anglo-Saxon, but in such a 
mutilated, imperfect state as to be rather puzzling, wher eas in 
Old High German it is a well developed system. In the next 
place we have the permutation of mute consonants. This 
“shoving” process, as the Germans call it, has been carried on 
in Old High German one degree farther than in the other Teu- 
tonic languages, and it is indispensable that the student should 
see for himself how ¢ has been changed tos orz; dtot,; th to 
d; ptof or pf ; k to ch; how foot is the same word as Luss ; 
swart, schwarz ; that, das; pound, Pfund ; sheep, Shaaf ; bleak, 
bleich. Not only will a knowledge of this secondary degree of 
permutation round off the philological system as a matter of 
theory, but it will have the great practical advantage of aiding 
the student to enrich his vocabulary for the purposes of com- 
parison. Gothic, it has been already stated, is full in forms and 
highly polished, but in one respect it is painfully defective. 
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Namely, its vocabulary is meagre. The greater part of the work 
of Ulfilas is lost, and what remains must be said to have a very 
limited range of ideas and expressions. The four gospels, in- 
volving as they do so much repetition, eked out by fragments of 
the epistles, cannot but give a scanty store of words. - The 
Gothic equivalents for the great mass of Anglo-Saxon words 
have simply never reached us, so that we are compelled to re- 
construct them from Old High German and Modern German, by 
reversing the permutation of consonants and the umlauting of 
vowels, An additional gain, and one not to be overlooked, will 
be the increased understanding thereby acquired of Middle High 
German and Modern German. To dwell upon this’ point would 
be irrelevant in the present place. This much, however, may be 
said in parenthesis, that the literature of Middle High German, 
embracing the Nibelungen-lied, Gudrun, and an endless variety 
of epic and lyric poetry, is uncommonly rich and interesting, 
and that there is only one way of approaching it, namely through 
Old High German.” 

Having disposed of the Gothic and Old High German as pro- 
pedeutics, we now reach the main object of inquiry, Anglo- 
Saxon. The grammar of this language should be developed, as 
German scholars have done in their text-books, directly 
from the Gothic, by showing how such a consonant or such a 
vowel of Gothic is represented in Anglo-Saxon, how such a 
Gothic declension or conjugation re-appears in its Anglo-Saxon 
form. Not only does such a process keep alive the knowledge 
of Gothic, but it is the only scientific method and is at the same 
time eminently practical. By not conforming’ to this process, 
the most recent American grammar of Anglo-Saxont has failed 
of success. Professor March has committed, in our judgment, two 
grievous and irremediable faults. In the first place, he has 
attempted too much. By interspersing paradigms from all the 
Indo-European languages, odds and ends of general philology, 

*M.H. G. is in the line of direct descent from O. H. G. The differences be- 
tween the two languages are that the latter has converted all the sonorous inflec- 
tion vowels of O. H. G. into “colorless” ¢ (e. g. O. H. G. herzin, herziin, herzoné, 
herzém, are all represented in M. H. G. by herzen), and further that while O. H. G. 


has only the umlaut of a (viz. e) and, to a certain extent, the ‘umlaut of w (viz. iu), 
M. H. G. has umlauted every stem-vowel that is capable of undergoing the change. 


tA Comparative Grammar of the pace. Saxon Language, by Francis A. March, 
LL.D., 1869. 
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abstruse terms and theories, he has made his treatise, which 
should be simple and straightforward, a sort of omuium 
gatherum from Grimm, Bopp, Schleicher, Max Mii'ler, and 
Whitney. In the next place, by starting from Anglo-Saxon and 
not from Gothic, Professor March is constantly under the neces- 
sity of explaining at length forms and compositions that would, 
on the other plan, explain themselves. Besides these radical 
defects, the book contains certain errors, or at least mis-state- 
ments, that lead us to suspect that its author has attempted to 
build up Anglo-Saxon grammar from modern English. Thus, on 
pp. 89 seq , we find a so-called periphrastic conjugation, ic maeg, 
can, mot scyle, “IT may, can, must, shall, &c.” An.S. ic maeg is 
not “I may,” ze. as expressive of possibility or wish, as “I 
may do it,” “ may you be happy,” but is equivalent to “ I can,” 
“*T am able.’ An. S. 2¢ can is not “I am able,” but “I know,” 
“JT know how,” as in the Scottish ken. An.S. ic scyle is not the 
future “TI shall,” but a sort of indirect imperative, ‘I am to” do 
something either now or at some future time, at the request or 
-order of another. Onp. 90, we encounter the paradigm of a 
passive voice, ic beom numen (I am taken). Would Professor 
March have us accept this as a passive voice? Are beginners 
to learn such antiqua:ed nomenclature from a book that claims 
to be based upon modern science ? 
Napoleon I. said upon one occasion, that the history of France 
-.should be written either in a hundred volumes or in one. Sim- 
ilarly we may say of Anglo-Saxon grammar, that it should be 
treated either exhaustively or in a simple, compact form, adapted 
to: the needs of the beginner. Professor March, having at- 
‘tempted both plans, has succeeded in neither. We may doubt 
whether it is possible to construct at the present'day a complete 
grammar of Anglo-Saxon, for the reason that the gram- 
marian has not before him the bulk of Anglo-Saxon literature 
in a perfectly trustworthy shape. The most eminent living 
scholar in this department, Professor Grein of Marburg, says 
expressly in the preface to the first volume of his Bibliothek der 
Angelsiichsischen Prosa, that he has been obliged to suspend: the 
publication of the other volumes because of the recently dis- 
covered untrustworthiness of the English editions upon which © 
he had relied. This utterance, coming less than two years ago 
from the man whose Bibliothek der Angelstichsischen Poesie con- 
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fessedly created a new erain Anglo-Saxon scholarship, is enough 
of itself to make us pause and consider. The time for writing a 
complete and exhaustive grammar of Anglo-Saxon, the public 
may be assured, has not yet come. Tt will coms, but not for 
many years, and when it does come, the grammar will be con- 
structed, not by wandering off into Sanscrit and Greek, but by 
keeping strictly within the domain of Anglo-Saxon proper, by 
subjecting the entire body of Anglo-Saxon literature to the most 
searching and exhaustive process of induction and deduction. 
Tn the mean time we need a manual, a clear, concise, logical 
statement of what the student must know in order to read 
Anglo-Saxon works. Whatever is beyond this is superfluous 
and confusing. Had Professor March contented himself with 
translating Heyne’s Anglo-Saxon grammar, correcting here and 
there and supplying a few of the more evident deficiencies, he 
would have done us an inestimable service. As it is,he has 
produced a work which overwhelms the beginner with a mass of 
irrelevant information, and which the advanced student can use 
only with the utmost cireumspection. We regret to have to say 
this. Professor March is eminent in his department, and his 
work betokens wide research ; moreover, he has done more than 
any other man perhaps in stimulating the study of Anglo-Saxon 
in this country, and is therefore entitled to our gratitude. 
Nevertheless we cannot, and dare not, blind our eyes wilfully to 
the truth that no man, however eminent, is at liberty to write a 
work, especially a manual, without first clearly and accurately 
settling in his own mind the necessary limitations of the subject. 
We are aware that the root of the trouble lies far deeper than 
Professor March himself. It isto be found in our American 
ways of looking at education in general. As an American college 
is a place where the students are expected to pick up a smatter- 
ing of everything, from arithmetic to comparative mythology, 
so an American professor is called upon to expound everything 
that has the remotest relation to his special branch, and all from 
one text-book. Professor March’s title is ‘‘ Professor of the 
English Language and Comparative Philology ;” accordingly, his 
work isa manual of the English language and Comparative 
Philology—in other words, an impossibility. It attempts what 
neither Koch nor Mitzner so much as dreamed of. 

No plan can be laid down for a course of reading in Anglo- 
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Saxon. Aside from the inherent difficulties of the language, 
there is a want of well edited text-books and glossaries. The 
only practical editions of Beovulf, for instance, are those of Grein 
and Heyne, and, as the vocabularies are in German, the Amer- 
ican student would find trouble in using them. Klipstein’s 
Analecta, excellent in its day, is sorely in need of revision to 
bring it up to the present standard of scholarship. The various 
works edited by Thorpe are costly and not always easy to obtain, 
while his Analecta is too meagre both in texts and in vocabu- 
lary. Altogether, the instructor who undertakes to teach 
Anglo-Saxon will find himself compelled to resort to all sorts of 
make-shifts. From the Semi-Saxon period on, the labor will 
grow easier, thanks to Mitzner’s Alt-englische Sprachproben. 
This admirable work,* used in connection with Mitzner’s Hng- 
lish Grammar and supplemented by Koch’s Historische Gram- 
matik der Englischen Sprache, will furnish all the materials for 
bridging over the gap between Anglo-Saxon proper and modern 
English—that is to say, from Orm and Layamon to Barbour, in- 
clusive. 

As to the exact time at which and the way in which the study 
of Norman-French should be introduced, opinions differ. Our 
own is in favor of deferring it as long as possible, until the 
student shall have become thoroughly grounded in the know- 
ledge of the Teutonic elements of the English language. These 
are the organic, the “building” elements; Norman-french 
merely added to the vocabulary and expedited the process of 
phonetic decay. While it is undoubtedly true that Norman- 
French had a decided influence upon the shaping of Eng- 
lish words, especially the pronunciation of them, by bringing 
about a conflict of accent,t still we are disposed to suspect that 
on this point too much has been taken for granted. We may 
doubt whether to Norman-French is due the decay of Anglo- 
Saxon inflections, as is commonly supposed ; whether Anglo- 
Saxon, even had there never been a Norman conquest, would 

a 


* An exhaustive and thoroughly scientific Glossary to the Sprachproben is now in 
course of publication. 

+ In the Teutonic languages, the accent is logical, remaining on the root-sylla- 
ble through all the varieties of inflection and combination; in the Romanic 
languages, the accent is, so to speak, conventional, it rests on the last spoken sylla- 
ble, i. e. on the denuded Latin penult or antepenult. 
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not have divested itself in course of time of sonoreus case and 
tense endings, and retained only the “colorless” e; whether 
Anglo-Saxon, left to itself, would not have reduced, e. g., vordes, 
vorda, vordum, to wordes, worde, worden. The analogy of German 
bears directly upon this point. Germany was never overrun 
by a Norman Conquest, the Germans developed their language 
undisturbed ; yet we find that the entire course of development 
has been to simplify cases and tenses, to dispense with primary 
vowels in the terminations. The German of to-day is, at least 
in form, the German of Tatian with the endings thinned out, as 
it were. Verses 18791-18795 of Layamon : 

threo scipen gode 

comen mid than fiode, 

threo hundred cnih ten 

alse hit weoren kinges, 

with uten than scipen-monnen 
might have been written by Oynevulf somewhat after this 
fashion : 

threo scipu godu 

comen mid tham fidde, 

threé hund enihta, 

eal-sO hit vaeron cyningas, 

vith titan tham scip-mannum. 

“Three ships good—Come with the flood,—Three hundred of 
knights,—As it were kings,—Without [besides] the ship-men 
[sailors]. The reader will observe how the vowels a, o, wu of ter- 
minations such as Cynevulf would have used, have been thinned 
in Layamon toe. We need not infer, however, that this is the 
result of No:man-French ; we find exactly the same phenomenon 
in German. Tatian writes (Ixx. 2): inti al thiu menigi stuont in 
them stedu, which is simply the modern German: und all die 
Menge stand in (auf) dem ( Ge-) stade, (all the multitude stood on 
the shore). 

So far as the study of Norman-French is concerned, we can 
scarcely hope for the proper amount of profit from it in a course 
of English philology, until more has been done in the way of 
good text-books. As with Anglo-Saxon, so with Old French,— 
even to afar greater degree,—there is a dearth of grammars and 
other helps for the beginner. Brachet’s Historical Grammar of 
the French Language is rather superficial and defective ; still it is 
the best of its kind that we have. With the aid of it, the 
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student can read selections from the first 300 pp. of Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie de ancien Francais, and thus prepare himself for 
taking up such elaborate works as Ellis on Early English Pro- 
nunciation. 

We haye attempted to lead, in imagination, the student from 
Ulfilas to Chaucer. The road is a long one, and in many places 
thorny, yet it is, according to our honest convictions, the only 
safe approach to English philology. He who attempts to open 
any other will certainly protract the journey. The course above 
described, although intended to cover three years, is after all © 
imperfect. The utmost that the teacher can do is to explain 
processes, to show the student how to work by working with 
him. The student acquires practical familiarity with the rules, 
the manipulations, so to speak, of the science, with the nomen- 
clature, and with the text-books. This familiarity acquired, he 
may be left to work for himself. The fruits of three years’ 
study will be in his brain, not as isolated facts and misty theories, 
but in the shape of methodical training. We lay great stress 
upon reading. It is not enough that the student know in a 
general way the outlines of the phonetic changes in Gothic, Old 
German, Anglo-Saxon, Old French. He must read in those 
languages, he must have the concrete forms before him and ex- 
plain them as they occur, grammar and lexicon in hand. Above 
all, he must not be burdened with too much general philology, 
It is a grave mistake to imagine that philology is something to 
be taught by generallectures. Philology is a science of methods 
and processes, and can be learned only through actual practice 
in a given language or group of languages. 'The general theories 
upon the inter-relations of languages, the development of roots, 
the origin of speech, are indeed the final results of the science. 
But these theories have been developed only by men ripe in the 
profession, and are intelligible only to the initiated. The great 
grammars of Bopp and Grimm, the Compendium and Chresto- 
mathy of Schleicher, which are far from representing the most 
advanced stages of investigation,* can scarcely be looked at 
by the beginner. The student who has read and carefully di- 
gested a single chapter of Ulfilas, the Hildebrandslied, or the 


*The most thorough-going, we do not say the most trustworthy, investigations 
into language are the essays contained in Steinthal’s Periodical for Hthnic Psy- 
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Msupilli and one or two hundred verses from Beovulf, tracing 
the phonetic changes to and fro, has learned more actual phil- 
ology than if he had perused a library of works like those of 
Max Miiller or Whitney on language. We say nothing in dis- 
paragement of them, they are excellent and timely works ; the 
reading public has been awakened by them to a consciousness 
that there may be more things in heaven and earth than its 
philosophy dreamed of ; but, after all, it is only the practised 
student who can read between the lines and really understand 
them in the sense of assimilating their spirit and method. We 
wish to guard against the mistake of confounding a knowledge 
of the more prominent facts, the results of a science, with a 
trained mastery of scientific processes. 

A course in English philology, such as we have sketched, 
might be established in any one of our older colleges. If pur- 
sued by only a limited number of students, say twenty, or even 
ten, its effects would still be incalculable. They could not be 
weighed or measured, they would not manifest themselves so 
tangibly as brilliant performances in the classics, or in English 
composition and oratory, or even in mathematics; but they 
would be not less real, and perhaps more abiding. The pre- - 
sence of ten earnest, independent seekers after science—we lay 
stress upon independent, ‘because philology is not a thing to be 
taught by ordinary recitations, but each student must be left in 
a large measure to his own conscience of what is work and 
what is not—ten young philologians, then, would make their 
‘presence felt in every direction. They would deepen and 
quicken the more practical study of the mother-tongue; they 
would stimulate and assist collateral reading in the departments 
of modern history and literature, and they would come to the 
aid of the study of literature in its place of sorest need, by 
suggesting to it thorough honesty of purpose and a more defi- . 
nite understanding of ways and means. The crying evil, we 
may almost say the crying sin, of the English course in all the ~ 
American colleges is its tendency to run into “ cheap rhetoric.” 
Students not only write to order, as it were, but they write for 
effect. Instead of putting to themselves the question ; How 
can we make our essays or orations good? they seem to say : 
How can we make them fine? Instead of regarding thought 
and language as [things sacred—things to be approached in a 
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reverent spirit, free alike from fear and from flippancy, as things 
to be used only just so far as the conscious understanding of 
them reaches, and no farther, they dally with thought and blunder 
in language. The imagination—a quality which really pervades 
all the others—enabling the soul to see novel forms and rela- 
tions, and throw itself into novel situations, comes to be re- 
regarded asa sort of surface veneering, a something that can 
be put on for the occasion by “ skinning” a certain class of es- 
sayists and poets for shallow conceits and jingling phrases. 
The cure of this evil falls properly in the domain of the English 
course, yet we may well ask ourselves whether the professor of 
English can dispense with assistance. There are many evils 
which it is hard to eradicate by fulminations ex cathedra. No 
amount of remonstrance or of marking-down, we suspect, will 
accomplish the object satisfactorily. The trouble is seated in 
the mental constitution of the students themselves, and calls for 
internal rather than external applications. We do not claim, of 
course, that philology will work a perfect cure, but we believe 
that it will assuredly create a powerful diversion. A small 
body of picked young men, pursuing a study that is at once 
abstract and concrete, learning to regard each word as an or- 
ganism and not as shibboleth, and learning at the same time 
that there is avast, mysterious force back of all, called folk- 
spirit, these chosen few will be led step by step, insensibly, to 
look upon both thought and speech as the inseparably asso- 
ciated products of eternal laws, and not as the whims and ca- 
prices of the passing hour. They will learn unconsciously to 
discriminate between the true and the false, the good and the 
meretricious, because the whole tendency of their studies is to 
teach them how thought and language grow, are born and de- 
veloped, not made. To such young men slovenly grammar, 
puerile thought, tinsel metaphor will become an insupportable 
abomination, not to be tolerated for a moment. They will ap- 
ply to every production the best of all tests, true popularity, 
Volksthiimlichkeit, that popularity which consists in organic con- 
-formity to the laws that have shaped the character and desti- 
nies of the people itself. Acquiring this sound judgment and 
taste, they cannot fail to exercise a wholesome influence upon 
their fellow-students. Although what they themselves write 
may be small in amount, it will be sterling in character, while 
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the unwritten expressions of themsalves, their scholarly judg- 
ments, their high standard of taste, their trained habits of look- 
ing at things critically, the opinions that they pass upon the 
performances of others, will gradually form an everflowing 
fountain of influence. And that influence will be none the less 
potent, but all the more pervasive, because it proceeds, not 
from professor to student, but from student to student. 


Arr 1V.—RHETORICAL ANALYSIS-AND SYNTHESIS. 
By Rev. J. . McInaving, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


I. Analysis and synthesis are the most fundamental processes 
of discursive thinking and expression. 

These two intellectual processes are the counterparts and 
complements of each other, of equal importance in logic and 
rhetoric—that is to say, in the search for truth, and in the com- 
munication of thought. In fact, they are fundamental in all 
science and art. They underlie and pervade throughout all the 
other processes of discursive thinking, and of the expression of 
thought, whether in articulate language or other symbols, 
even to the original formation of every spoken or written word. 
A great master, the poet and philosopher, Goethe, has said, 
“ Analysis and Synthesis are the diastole and systole of the 
mind.” For as by this expansive and contractile action of the 
heart the life-blood is dispersed through all the other organs 
and parts of the body, and drawn back again to be purified and 
renewed, so by these two reciprocal processes of the intellect 
are the living elements of thought poured forth through all the 
other forms and modes of mental activity, to quicken and nourish 
them, and gathered up again for renewed and reinvigorated ser- 
vice. 

II. Analysis and synthesis are to all the other processes of 


rhetoric as the four primary rules to all the subsequent processes 
of arithmetic, 
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It seldom happens that any analogy holds good in so many 
particulars as that between these two fundamental processes of 
rhetoric, and the first four rules of arithmetic. For as these 
rules are the foundation of the whole science of numbers, so 
analysis and synthesis are the foundation of the art of discourse. 
As in that science it is impossible to take a step in advance 
without applying those rules, so in this art nothing can be done 
which does not involve these processes. And as in arithmetic 
those primary rules must be mastered, and facility in them be 
attained by study and practice, before any attempt is made to 
apply them in the more complex operations, so laborious study 
and practice in these two are indispensable to freedom and 
power in all the ssubsequent processes of rhetoric. Without 
this the speaker or writer has difficulties to overcome similar to 
those under which a person labors who attempts to calculate 
without the knowledge of arithmetic. 

Il. Analysis decomposes thought into its elements. 

In this process, thought, representing the objects of know- 
ledge, is regarded as existing in what, for want of a better word, . 
may be called wholes. Such wholes of thought are expressed 
by the following and all similar words: man, woman, color, 
passion, relation, and,a man, a woman, a color, a passion, a 
relation. The meanings of all such words are decomposed into 
their elements by the process of rhetorical analysis. 

1. These wholes of thought are immediately presented to the 
mind in language. Whether they were actually the first objects 
of the human intellect, or how much thinking may have gone 
to the making of them up out of their constituent elements, we 
need not stop here to inquire, since this is rather a logical than a 
a rhetorical question. It is sufficient for our present purpose, 
that, in the actual state of knowledge and of language, we find 
a multitude of the objects of thought in this form, and their 
unity or wholeness thus represented and expressed in defined 
words or names. In fact, all our common modes of thinking, 
and of expressing what we think, have been formed under the 
influence of language in this state, as our physical organs, in all 
their functions, have been developed under the influence of the 
air we breathe. The amount of knowledge which is thus al- 
ready deposited in language is wonderful, and it constitutes the 
common pabulum of all minds, without which the development 
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of our faculties to anything like their present degree of strength, 
activity and precision, were altogether impossible. Thus, in the 
first place, we have concrete objects in nature, such as a man, 
a house, a tree, presented to us, each as one thing, and expressed 
by single names, without reference to the various elements of 
which they are composed, such as head, body, arms, legs,—foun- 
dation, walls, roof,—roots, trunk, branches and leaves. In the 
second place, we have objects of a purely intellectual or spiritual 
nature, such as a truth, a virtue, a relation, presented to us in 
their names, each as one thing. And, in the third place, yet 
included in intellectual or spiritual objects, we have classes, both 
of things in nature, and of our mental states, reprosented to us 
in their wholeness, under such common names as tree, star, vir- 
tue, passion, without immediate reference to the sub-classes, 
genera, species, or varieties, which severally they may include. 

2. These wholes of thought rhetorical analysis decomposes 
into their component elements. The process corresponds to 
physical analysis as thought to its physical objects. For as 
chemical analysis decomposes metals, stones, vegetable fibre and 
muscular tissues ; as anatomical analysis dissects the animal or- 
ganism; as botanical analysis applies a similar process to 
plants; so rhetorical analysis decomposes thoughts into the 
elements of which they are composed. The process, moreover, 
_ is precisely the same in logic as in rhetoric; its object only is 
different. For in logic it is a process of investigation, whose 
object is to determine what and how many are the constituent 
elements of any particular thought, in order to the increase and 
perfecting of our knowledge; whilst in rhetoric the sole aim is 
the communication of this knowledge to other minds. For it is 
by this process that the thought which is the general subject of 
discourse 18 divided up and spread out before the mind, so that 
it can be viewed in all its several parts and different aspects. 
. IY. The themes of analysis are conceptions* of individuals 
and of classes. 

The analytic process can be carried much further in rhetoric 


* The word, conception, in this article, is not restricted to its logical meaning, 
but is used to designate the idea, image, notion, or thought of anything which is 
composed of parte. The word, individual, which is here used to signify anything 


thing composed of dissimilar parts, is a very poor word, but the language does not 
afford a better, 
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than in physics. For even an ultimate particle of matter, which 
chemistry cannot decompose, may be mentally resolved into 
substance and qualities, and these qualities again into shape, 
size, weight, color, taste and smell. In fact, every thought 
which is composed of more than one element, is a proper sub- 
ject of analysis. For rhetorical purposes, however, all such 
thoughts are divided into conceptions of individuals, and con- 
ceptions of classes ; and it is of the utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish readily these two kinds of themes from each other be- 
cause the process is different in the two cases, and yields different 
results. Yet it is not always an easy matter, especially for be- 
ginners, to make this distinction, for the reason that the same 
form of expression is frequently used as the name both of an in- 
dividual and of the class to which it belongs. Commonly, how- 
ever, an individual theme may be known by the indefinite 
article prefixed, and a class may always be named by a common 
term. But no absolute rule can be given. Facility comes only 
by assiduous practice. 

VY. Classes are analyzed into sub-classes, genera, species, 
varieties—similar parts which can be designated by the common 
name of the class. 

Thus the classes which are here given as examples may be 
analyzed in the following, and in many other ways, in all which 
the parts are sub-classes, or species, or varieties of the class. 
Man—1. White, yellow, red, brown, black man: 2. European, 
Asiatic, American, African man: 3. Caucasian, Malay, Mongo- 
lian, African, American man. Duty—1. Duties of primary, and 
duties of secondary importance: 2. Duties of absolute, and 
duties of relative obligation: 3. Religious, political and social 
duties: 4. Duties to God, to our neighbors, and to ourselves. 
Thus, also, the class of Christian graces is analyzed by St. Paul 
into faith, hope and charity.*. The parts into which a class is 


* Supplementary examples. -Animal—i. Rational and irrational animals : 2, An- 
imals inhabiting the land, water and air: 3 Vertebrate, articulate, radiate and 
molusk animals: 4, Beast, bird, fish, reptile and insect Tree—1. Indigenous 
and exogenous trees: 2, Fruit, shade, ornamental and timber trees. rwit-tree— 
Apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry trees. House—1 Stone, brick, iron and wooden 
houses : 2. One, two, three, four, five and six story houses: 3. Flat, hip and 
steep roofed houses : 4. White, yellow, red, blue, green and brown houses. Art— 
1. The useful and the beautiful or fine arts: 2. The liberal and the mechanic arts. 
‘The fine arts—Poetry, music, sculpture, painting, architecture, the drama and 
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thus decomposed are similar because they bear a similar rela- 
tion to the class from which they are derived, and because they 
resemble each other in all the particulars which are the common 
properties of the class. And the name of the class is applicable 
to them all alike because they are species or varieties under it. 
Thus a European or an African is a man because man is the 
name of the class to which he belongs ; and so poetry is a fine 
art, and charity is a Christian grace. 

VI. Individual themes are analyzed into dissimilar parts to 
which the name of the individual is not applicable. 

Such themes are analyzed as follows: A man—into body and 
soul, or body, soul and spirit. The body—1. Solids and fluids : 

Skin, flesh and bones: 3. Head, trunk and limbs. A tree—l. 
Roots, trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms and fruit: 2. Bark; 
wood and pith. A House—1. Foundation, walls and roof: 2. 
Stone, brick, iron and wood. A government—Legislature, judi- 
ciary and executive. A human soul—Intellect, sensibility and 
will. A duty—lIts nature, difficulties, motives and the manner 
in which it is to be performed. A quality, paleness, e. g.—Its 
causes, varieties and significance. /aith—Its nature, object, 
evidence and benefits. .4 Proposition, e.g. Man is mortal—l. 
Subject, predicate and copula: 2. The causes of mortality, its 
universality, and its moral lessons. A text of Scripture, e. g. 
“Of his fulness have we all received »—-Who are meant by “ all 
we”? Of whose fulness? How have we received of it?* The 
analysis of individual themes, in all cases, yields parts which are 
dissimilar to the whole from which they are derived, and to each 
other, consequently the name of the theme cannot be applied to 
its parts; the head cannot be called the body, nor the roots the 
tree, nor the right or left wing the army. 


landscape gardening. The mechanic arts—House-building, house-painting, cab- 
inet-making, shoe-making, tailoring, book-binding, printing, gilding. The liberal - 
arts include the fine arts, together with law, medicine, teaching, engineering and 
others. 


* Supplementary examples. An army—Right wing, left wing, centre and reserve 
corps. A ship—Hull, masts and sails. A chair—Legs, seat and back. A day— 
Morning, forenoon, afternoon and evening. A storm—Wind, clouds, rain, or 
snow, or hail, A library—History, poetry, science, philosophy, art, travels, 
biography and fiction. Fear—Its causes and its effects. The growth of a plant— 
Its favorable and unfavorable conditions, its several stages, and its limitations. A 
day—Its employments, pleasures, disappointments, and memorable incidents. A 
proposition, e. g., Truth is a virtue—The nature of truth, the nature of virtue, 
and these two are equal to each other. 
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VIL. The principle of analysis, in classes, is some common 
attribute of the class ; in individuals, some particular view of 
the theme in relation to space. 

In every case of formal analysis a principle is applied with 
reference to which the theme is decomposed into its parts. 
This principle is always some particular attribute, quality, as- 
pect, or property of the subject which is to be analyzed; and 
in consequence of this every theme admits of being analyzed 
in as many different ways, yielding as many different sets of 
parts, as it has properties or aspects which are exclusive of 
each other. It is by the application of such different principles 
that several sets of parts have been obtained from the same 
theme in the foregoing examples. 

1. In classes the principle of analysis is always some one 
attribute which is common to the class. Thus the common at- 
tribute of color is the principle upon which the class, man, is 
analyzed into white, yellow, red, brown and black man. The 
continent inhabited, or habitat, is the principle which deter- 
mines the parts of the same class, as European, Asiatic, Ameri- 
can and African man. Our duties to God, to our neighbors, 
and to ourselves, are the parts which are obtained by analyzing 
the class, duty, upon the principle of the object to whom we are 
under obligation. And if we apply to the same theme the prin- 
ciple of the causes which influence us to violate our duty, we 
obtain as the parts, duties which are violated from thoughtless- 
ness, from habit, passion, example, ignorance, and the like. 
Any other quality, trait, or attribute, which is common to the 
class, might be applied in every case, ioe would yield a still 
different set of parts. 

2. In individuals the principle of Bevis is some particular 
view of the theme in reference to space. In all such cases 
there is some reference to the mode in which we conceive of the 
object to be analyzed as existing in space. We distinguish the 
parts of the thought which corresponds to the object, as if they 
were capable of being spacially separated from each other. 
But this reference to space is either direct or by way of 
analogy, according as the object is either conerete—i. ¢., one 
which occupies space in one or more of its dimensions, length, 
breadth and depth*—or abstract, such as a quality, or a truth. 


*The word concrete is here defined because it has been found necessary to em- 
ploy itin a more restricted sense than that which it bears in logic. 
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(1.) Concrete themes are analyzed with direct reference to 
space. They are viewed in their relations to some one of its 
three dimensions. Thus a tree analyzed into roots, trunk, 
branches and leaves, is viewed in its length, from one extremity 
of which to the other there is a mental movement in the pro- 
cess. But if it be analyzed into bark, wood and pith, it is 
viewed in its depth, or horizontally, and the movement of the 
mind is from the exterior to the interior. These two views of 
the tree with direct reference to space, are two diverse princi- 
ples of analysis, yielding entirely different sets of parts. Again, 
in the analysis of a house into foundation, walls, roof, and into 
anterior, central and posterior compartments, there is a direct 
reference to the space which it oceupies in two different direc- 
tions. In all cases of the analysis of concrete themes there is a 
similar reference to the manner in which the object is conceived 
of as occupying space. 

(2.) Abstract individual themes are analyzed with analogical 
reference to space. This reference is not so obvious as the 
former, but it is always implied. For itis impossible to con- 
ceive of any such abstract or spiritual object otherwise than 
under the conditions of space, although it does not actually oc- 
cupy any portion of it to the exclusion of other things. For 
example, if the object be a relation, it must be conceived of as 
subsisting between the things which are connected by it; and 
there lies in this word, between, a necessary reference to space, 
though by way of analogy. In like manner, a human soul ana- 
lyzed into intellect, sensibility, and will, or a moral act, into 
intelligence, freedom, motives and choice, is viewed as if it oc- 
cupied space, and these parts as if they were its several com- | 
partments. In the analysis of a duty, also, into its relations to 
God, to our neighbors, and to ourselves, these relations must be 
conceived of as extending in these three different directions. 
A clear and strong conception of this analogical reference to 
Space, in the analysis of this class of themes, is of very great 
importance. Hence the following extended example, which is 
taken from Professor Day, though introduced by him in a dif- 
ferent connection, and for a different purpose.* Dr. Barrow, in 
his sermon on “ Contentedness,” analyzes his theme into three 
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* Day’s Elements of the Art of Rhetoric, p. 68. 
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grand compartments, of which the first contains the beliefs 
which enter into contentment, namely: 1. That all things are 
ordered by God. 2. That they are good. 3. And conducive to 
our own welfare. 4. That our condition, all things considered, 
is the bestfor us. The second compartment includes the states 
of will and sensibility which belong or conduce to this virtue, 
namely: 1. Submission to the will of God; 2. Composure ; 
3. Cheerfulness ; 4. Hope; 5. Fortitude; 6. Resistance to the 
temptation to become weary of our condition; 7. Meekness; 
8. Kindness; 9. Freedom from anxiety. The third compart- 
ment is occupied with the outward conduct which springs from 
contentment, and by which it is cherished, as: 1. Suppression 
of all unseemly expressions ; 2. And of all complaint or mur- 
muring; 3. Abstaining from all improper attempts to remove 
our crosses; 4. Declarations of satisfaction with the allotments 
of Providence; 5. Discharge of our duties with alacrity; 
6. Fair and kind behavior towards the instruments or abettors 
of our adversity. This analysis is not above criticism, but it 
presents a picture of contentment through its component ele- 
ments which seems to occupy or fill a large space. 

VIII. In each case of analysis but one principle is applied, 
in consequence of which unity in the parts is preserved, and they 
are exclusive of each other. 

This statement embodies one of the fundamental laws of 
thinking, and of the expression of thought in language. It is 
exemplified in the analysis of man, upon the single principle of 
color, into white, yellow, red, brown and black man; and in that 
of a tree, upon the principle of length, into roots, trunk, 
branches and leaves; also in that of a moral act, upon the 
prineiple of its mental states, into intelligence, freedom, motives 
and choice. Where this rule is strictly observed the principle 
which is applied runs through all the parts, and binds them to- 
gether in unity, so that they can be comprehended ‘by a single 
act of the mind, as in each of these examples; at the sametime, 
they are mutually exclusive, and stand out in clear distinction 
from each other. The final result is unity, order, light. But, 
on the contrary, if the class, man, be analyzed into Huropean, 
Caucasian, civilized, red and Christian, these five parts are ob- 
tained by the application of as many diverse principles, 2. e., 
habitat, endowments, civilization, color and religion. The case 
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is similar if duty be analyzed into duties to God, negative 
duties, duties of absolute obligation, difficult duties, and duties 
liable to be violated from levity or passion ; also, in the analysis 
of a tree into roots, wood, uses and beauty. In these and all 
similar cases, where more than one principle is applied, the parts 
overlap or run into each other, and there is no bond of union 
between them, so that they cannot be comprehended in a single 
mental view. Thus the laws of thought are violated, and the 
result is confusion and darkness. 

IX. The parts of a primary process may be taken as themes 
for further analysis ; in which case they may differ in character 
from the primary theme, and from each other, and different 
principles may be applied. 

Almost any single analysis, however complete in itself, and 
governed by its own laws, may be taken as the commencement 
of a more extended process. When this is done the preceding 
laws apply in their utmost rigor to each subordinate process, but 
in passing from one such step to another the above variations 
frequently occur, and require here to be explained. 

1, The parts of a primary analysis may themselves be taken 
as themes and analyzed. In this way,from each of the primary 
parts a secondary and subordinate set of parts may be obtained ; 
each of which again may be subjected to the analytic process, 
with similar results. This process may be carried on until the 
ultimate constituent elements of the thought are evolved. For 
example, the class, wind, may be analyzed into north, east, south 
and west winds ; each of these again, into gales, breezes and 
breaths; and gach of these again, into steady and wavering 
winds. Thus, also, the sun may be analyzed into its substance 
and qualities ; its substance, into all the different solid and gase- 
ous elements of which it is composed; its qualities, into light, 
heat, electricity, the chemical ray, and all the various properties 
of its matter ; its solid elements, into iron, gold, silver, platinum ; 
and its gaseous elements, into oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and the 
like. In the same way, love may be analyzed into its nature, 
causes and effects ; its causes, into beauty, kind treatment, and 
the want of something to love ; its effects, into those produced 
on the lover himself, and those on the beloved object; and each 
of these, into the useful and hurtful, and the pleasurable and 


painful effects of love. In all these cases the process might be 
carried much further. 
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2. The parts, taken as themes, may differ in character from 
their primary, and from each other, The meaning of this is, 
that the parts of any theme, whether a class or an individual, 
may be either classes or individuals, or some of them may be 
one, and some the other. For example, in the case of the indi- 
vidual theme, a tree, analyzed into roots, trunk, branches and 
leaves, the first and the last two parts are classes, and must be 
analyzed as such, while the trunk is an individual like its 
primary. Thus, also, the solar system, an individual theme, 
analyzed into the sun and the planets, gives us one individual 
and one class theme for further analysis. So, also, in the nature, 
difficulties and motives of a duty, the first part is an individual, 
the last two are classes. Nor is this inconsistent with what has 
been determined in section VY. For when the parts of a class 
are viewed in their relation to the theme from which they are 
derived, they are always sub-classes, or species, or varieties 
under it, as the mouth is a variety of the features, although 
there is only one such variety in its class. Itis only when the 
parts are taken out of this relation, as themselves themes to be 
analyzed, that they sometimes differ in character from their 
primary, and from each other. 

3. Different principles may be applied to the parts from that 
on which their theme was analyzed, and from each other. Thus, 
in the primary analysis of man into European, Asiatic, American 
and African, the principle is that of habitat. In the second 
stage of the process, we may apply the principle of color to 
African man, which will give us the parts, white, yellow, brown 
and black Africans; to Asiatic, that of civilization, yielding 
civilized, semi-civilized and uncivilized Asiatics; to European, 
the principle of political division, by which we have English, 
French, Spanish, Prussian, Austrian, Russian, and the rest. In 
the third stage, we may take any one of these secondary parts, and 
apply to it the principle of profession or avocation, and thus ob- 
tain the parts—statesmen, lawyers, physicians, artists, manufactu- 
rers, traders, military men, and the like. In the fourth stage, the 
traders may be analyzed upon the principle of the kind of goods 
in which they trade, into hardware and dry goods merchants, 
provision dealers, booksellers ; and each of the other parts in a 
similar manner. In the same stage of the process, the military 
class may be taken as equivalent to the army, and analyzed as 
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an individual theme, upon the principle of its organization, into 
right wing, left wing, centre and reserve. In the fifth stage, any 
one or all of these last parts may be analyzed upon thé prin- 
ciple of the manner of equipment and fighting, into infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, or some of them upon one principle, and 
some upon another. At each of these several stages many 
parts are omitted, and the analysis is incomplete in those 
selected for examples. But no confusion results from such var- 
iation in the principles applied ; all is in strict accordance with 
the laws of thinking,-and with all the uses of analysis, whether 
in the search for truth or the communication of thought. 

X. The selection of the principle is governed by the object of 
discourse. 

Inasmuch as any theme can be analyzed upon a number of 
diverse principles, it is a matter of primary importance to know 
how to select the right one in each case. This depends abso- 
lutely upon the object which we have in view in the discussion. 
Therefore, if the subject of the discourse be honesty, we first 
determine in our own minds the precise object which we desire 
to accomplish by the discussion of it. And if this be simply to 
explain the nature of honesty, so that it shall be understood, we 
may do this by showing how it acts, what it leads people to do. 
In this case it must be analyzed upon the principle of its acts, 
and its parts will be such as_ the following: abstaining from 
contracting obligations beyond our ability ; punctually meeting 
those we have contracted ; fairly representing the value of the 
goods we have to sell; duly appreciating those we wish to buy ; 
speaking the truth in all matters of business; and carefully 
guarding ourselves against the temptation to wrong others for our 
own profit. Thus the ohject of our discourse fully appears in 
all the parts of the analysis ; and the discussion of these points 
will go far towards making people understand what honesty is. 
But now, if we assume that this is sufficiently known, and our 
object be simply to enforce the duty, the theme must be an- 
alyzed upon an entirely different” principle, namely, that of the 
motives which make men honest. This would give us such parts 
as the following: the usefulness of honest dealing in society ; 
the command of God that we shall do as we would be done by ; 
the temporal and eternal rewards and penalties respectively of 
honesty and dishonesty. Thus, again, the object of discourse 
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is fully represented in all the parts of the analysis. With the 
same object in view, a different principle, such as that of 
the difficulty of being honest, would be absurd, because it would 
give us parts in which the obstacles or hindrances to the duty 
would be represented, by which it could not be enforced, but by 
which the feeling of obligation would be weakened. Again, if 
the subject of discourse be the organization of society, with the 
special object of explaining its political character, this object will 
furnish the principle of analysis, and give us the common divi- 
sion into the patriarchal, tribal, monarchical, aristocratic, re- 
publican and democratic organizations. Any other principle, 
such as the influence of organization upon industry and the 
production of wealth, would be inappropriate, as having no 
bearing upon the object of discourse. Once more, if the sub- 
ject be political organization, with the object of explaining its 
influence upon literature, the analysis must be made on this 
influence asthe principle, which would give us, as the parts, 
those organizations which have fostered literature, those in which 
it has been left free, and those which have aimed to discourage 
or repress it. 

It should be observed, however, that sometimes analyses 
already made have become so deeply imbedded in thought and 
language that they cannot be disturbed, but must be used, what- 
ever be the object of discourse. Thus the languages of mankind 
have long been analyzed upon two different principles, namely— 
1. Their grammatical structure, into polysyllabic, monosyllabic, 
and agglutinized languages; and 2. the people who speak them, 
into Indo-European or Sanscritic, the Semitic or Arabic and the 
Turanean or Tartar families ; so thatone or the other of these an- 
alyses must needs be adopted, even though the object of dis- 
course have little or no relation to either of these principles. 
Great confusion would result from the attempt to change them. 
The same is true of the Sanscritic family, analyzed upon the 
latter of these principles, into Sanscrit, Old Persian or Zend, 
Old Celtic, Greek, Latin, Slavic and Gothic. But whenever a 
new analysis is made, that principle must be selected which will 
best exhibit the object of discourse in all the parts. 

XI. The parts must be ranged under the particular theme 


from which they are derived. . 
This is a law of discourse which admits of no exception- 
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Thus, in discoursing upon the Christian graces, analyzed into 
faith, hope, and charity, these parts must always be arranged 
and discussed under the head of the’Christian graces. Then, if 
faith be analyzed into personal trust in Christ, and belief of 
Christian doctrine, these parts must be arranged under the head 
of faith, and not under charity or hope. A similar remark ap- 
plies to hope analyzed into its nature and objects, and to 
charity resolved into love to God, and love to man. For if 
personal trust be ranged under charity, or belief of doctrine 
under hope, or love to man under faith, the laws of thought are 
violated, and confusion is the result. The proper arrangement 
of this analysis may be exhibited as follows : 
The Christian Graces. 


Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Pers. Trust, Belief of Doc- Nature—Objects. Love to God —Love to Man. 
trine. 


XII. The arrangement of the parts commonly depends upon 
the degree of their importance or prominence. 

The orderly enumeration of the parts, though essentially a 
synthetic process, is inseparable from analysis, because they 
necessarily consist of some definite number, and cannot be 
otherwise expressed than in some particular order. What this 
order shall be depends upon a variety of considerations, which 
affect and modify each other, so that no absolute rule can be 
laid down. If, however, there be no reason for a different pro- 
cedure, it is proper to begin the enumeration with that part 
which is most important, or most clearly defined, or best known, 
or in some other way most prominent, and to follow this 
principle of order in the subsequent parts. Some consideration 
of this kind will be found to justify the arrangement in all the 
preceding examples. In the last of these, the reason why faith 
is put first is, that it stands in the relation of the root or source 
to the other two graces; hope comes next as being the first off- 
Spring of faith; and charity is put last as the blossom and 
crown ofall. In this respect, faith is regarded as the most im- 
portant or prominent, though charity be the crowning grace. 
In like manner, in the analysis of the languages of mankind, 
we place the Indo-European group first, because it is the most 
interesting and important, because the affinities of its members 
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are best known, and because it is, on many other accounts, the 
most striking and remarkable. The Arabic family comes next, 
as being far less numerous and extensive, and less known, ex- 
cept to the limited class of Arabic scholars. The Turanean 
comes last, though the most numerous of all, because it is of 
least importance, least known, and the affinities of its members, 
as far as known, the least remarkable. For this rule, however, 
more specific reasons may be given, and there may be good rea- 
sons for departing from it. 

XITI. In the analysis of clasves, the arrangement commonly 
depends upon the degree in which the parts represent the prin- 
ciple, or upon their similarity to each other. 

There is not much difference between these -two ideas, for 
whichever of them be applied the arrangement will commonly 
be the same. Both are mentioned because sometimes it is more 
convenient to employ one, and sometimes the other. The 
former, however, has this advantage, that, it gives us a reason 
for beginning the enumeration with a particular part, whilst the 
latter does not. Sometimes the degree in which the principle 
is represented in the parts determines the order. The principle 
employed in the analysis is necessarily represented in all the 
parts, for the reason that the theme is resolved into parts upon 
this principle. But hardly ever will it be found that it is rep- 
resented equally in them all; and that part in which it is most 
fally or prominently represented ought commonly to stand first, 
and the others to follow in the same order. For example, in the 
analysis of man into Caucasian, Mongol, Malay, African, and 
American man, the principle applied is that of the human 
endowments. Consequently the Caucasian, the most richly en- 
dowed of all, comes first; the American Indian, regarded by 
the authors of this analysis, but erroneously, as the lowest in 
the scale of endowments, is put last; whilst the Mongol and 
the Malay, upon the same principle, are placed as intermediate 
between these two. Thus the arrangement, according to the 
views of its authors, constitutes a descending scale in the order 
in which the principle employed is represented in the parts. 
Again, if the United States be analyzed upon the principle of 
their mineral wealth, Pennsylvania must be placed first, pro- 
bably Virginia or California next, and the others in the order 
in which they represent this principle. But if the principle 
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applied be that of population, New York must stand first, 
Pennsylvania next, and the rest in the order of their populations. 

Sometimes the order may be determined by the similarity 
of the parts to each other. After we have fixed upon the parts 
with which to begin the enumeration, often it will be convenient 
to arrange the others in the order of their similarity to the first. 
Thus in the case of man analyzed upon the principle of color, 
we begin with white man, for the preceding reasons, and follow 
with the parts, yellow, red, brown, black. For if we should say, 
white, black, brown, yellow, red, the mind must leap over all the 
intermediate parts between whife and black, and then return 
upon its movement to pick them up, in consequence of which 
the mental view would be confused. Thus, also, in arranging 
the parts of house analyzed upon the principle of the materials 
of which houses are built, and beginning with stone, we should 
arrange the other parts in the order of brick or iron, and wood, 
because there is a stronger resemblance between brick or iron 
and stone than betweén stone and wood. 

XIV. In the analysis of individual themes, the arrangement. 
of the parts commonly depends upon their contiguity or mutual 
dependence. 

The order required by contiguity and by the mutual depend- 
ence of the parts will commonly be the same, but in concrete 
themes the former is the more easily applied, and in abstract 
and spiritual themes, the latter. Thus in the analysis of a 
house into foundation, walls and roof, and of a tree into roots, 
trunk, branches and leaves, the parts which touch, and those 
which immediately depend upon each other, are obviously the 
same. Consequently, in all such cases, it is a matter of indif- 

ference which of these ideas be applied. Also in the analysis 
* of a moral act into intelligence, freedom, motive and choice, 
this order is required alike by the analogy of contiguity in 
space [VII. 2. (2)] and by the dependence of the parts. But 
in this and similar cases the latter is the more easily applied, 
for the immediate dependence of freedom upon. intelligence; of 
motive upon freedom, and of choice upon motive, is more 
obvious than the analogy of contiguity. Sometimes, however, 
the order prescribed by these two ideas will not be the same, 
in which case the analogy is overruled by the dependence. 
For example, in the analysis of a judgment of the mind, or a 
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proposition, upon the principle of its logical or grammatical char- 
acter, into subject, predicate and copula, the principle of con- 
tiguity would require that the order should be subject, copula 
and predicate, because the copula immediately follows the 
subject, both in the judgment and in the proposition. Yet this 
arrangement would be incorrect because both the subject and 
the predicate must necessarily be conceived of before the copula, 
which, also, is equally dependent upon both the other parts, and 
consequently the true order is that of subject, predicate and 
copula. The same principle requires that the parts of an army 
should be drranged in the order of right wing, left wing, centre 
and reserve corps. For the conception of the centre is de- 
pendent upon that of the two wings, and that of the reserve 
corps upon all the other parts. 

XY. The order of discussion depends ultimately upon the 
character and object of the discourse. 

The order in which the parts obtained by analysis are to be 
discussed may be entirely different from that of the analysis it- 
self. For the nature or object of the discourse may require that 
the most important, or prominent, or interesting part should 
close the discussion, in which case the parts should be taken up 
and treated in the reverse order of the analysis. Thus, if the 
special object of a discourse on the languages of mankind be to 
explain the affinities of the Sanscritic family, having analyzed 
the theme as above, we should begin with such remarks upon 
the Turanean group as may seem to be required ; next. we should 
take up the Arabic family, and treat them in a similar manner, 
and come last to the Sanscritic, in order to give their affinities a 
thorough discussion. If the subject of discourse be a proposi- 
tion to be proved, whatever arrangement the analysis may re- 
quire, often it will be indispensable that the closing arguments 
should be the strongest. If the discourse be upon a duty, with 
the main object of enforcing it, the motives must come last, 
wherever they may stand as a part of the analysis. And, in 
fine, whenever the discussion of any part will save time, or throw 
light upon, or add force to, or in any way facilitate the discus- 
sion of the others, it should always be taken up first, and the 
other parts in the order prescribed by this principle. 

XVI. The tests of analysis are the equality of the parts to the 
whole, and their exclusiveness of each other. 
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Gince the thought which is analyzed is conceived of as a 
whole [III.] the parts, taken together, must make up this whole ; 
otherwise the analysis is defective. Thus, the analysis of gov- 
ernment into monarchical, aristocratic, republican and demo- 
cratic, is defective because the parts are not equal to the whole, 
that sub-class the members of which are made up of a mixture 
of all these, as was the Spartan government, being omitted. 
Also, if faith be analyzed into personal trust, belief of doctrine 
and prudence, the analysis is false, because the parts, taken to- 
gether, are more than equal to the whole, prudence not being an 
element of faith.- In every case the following test questions 
should be applied: Is anything included in the theme which 
does not appear in any of the parts? and, Does anything appear 
in the parts which is not included in the theme? Moreover, the 
several parts must. be exclusive of each other, which will always 
be the case if but one principle be applied [ VIII.]; otherwise 
what is called a cross division will be the result, in which the 
parts include or overlap each other. Thus, the analysis of the 
arts into the liberal, useful, mechanic and fine arts, is a cross 
division, for the liberal include the fine arts, and the useful the 
mechanic. ‘T'o these tests should be added, in case the analysis 
is carried beyond the primary process, that it must proceed in 
regular order ; in other words, no subordinate part can properly 
be reached otherwise than through the analysis of the theme 
from which it is immediately obtained. When, for example, a 
tree is analyzed into roots, trunk, branches and leaves, and next 
the twigs, into those of last year’s and those of this year’s growth, 
the analysis is defective, because the branches of which the 
twigs area part have not been subjected to the analytic pro- 
cess. 

It should be observed, however, that these tests are not to be 
applied to all enumerations which we find in discourse. For al- 
though a great deal of confusion arises from defective and false 
analysis, in such cases, yet loose analyses are often convenient, 
and sometimes unavoidable, having become so fixed in language 
and current forms of expression that they cannot be disturbed. 
Frequently, also, it is necessary to distinguish, in a general way, 
thoughts which overlap and shade off into each other. Thus, 
the expression, prose and poetry, has become unalterably fixed 
in language, and it marks a distinction which we can never do 
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without, although these two kinds of discourse are not exclusive 
of each other, for prose is often poetical, and poetry sufficiently 
prosaic. Sometimes, moxeover, it may be useful to present an 
enumeration in which each succeeding word includes the pre- 
ceding and something more, such as sublime and beautiful, for 
the sublime is properly an element of beauty. A favorite form 
of expression in the style of Plutarch reverses this order; the 
more general idea is presented first, and immediately after some 
special form of it, evidently with the design of giving it point, as 
in the following examples: “ wicked and lawless,” “superfluity 
and delicious fare,’ “craft and dissimulation,” “restrain and 
curb,” “imperfections and freckles.” 'The effect of such expres- 
sions in this authoris as if he were darting sharp arrows of 
thought into our minds. Enumerations, in fine, which are alto- 
gether irregular are often‘found in the best writers, as in the 
following : ‘My doctrine, manner of tife, purpose, faith, long- 
suffering, charity, patience, persecutions, afllictions.” A rigor- 
ous style will avoid such expressions whenever it is possible to 
do so without great inconvenience, but they are not to be se- 
verely criticised, except when they occur in a formal analysis. 

XVII. Primary analysis is the application of the process to a 
primary theme ; further analysis applies it to some or all of the 
parts thus obtained; exhaustive analysis extends it until the 
ultimate elements of the thought are reached; the last analysis 
is the final stage of the exhaustive; and rigorous analysis, the 
observance of all the laws of the process. 

All these terms are in common use with those who are accus- 
tomed to elaborate discourse, yet often in vague and fluctuating 
senses. Here an attempt is made to fix their meanings in pre- 
cise and rigorous definitions. 

XVIII. Analysis determines tha divisions in discourse, and is 
the chief source of clearness and copiousness in style. 

The grand importance and uses of this one of the two most 
fundamental of all the processes of discourse, should be abund- 
antly evident from the preceding discussion. Here, however, 
it may be well to exhibit some of these usesin which its impor- 
tance is most signally illustrated. 

1. Analysis determines the primary and subordinate divisions 
or heads of discourse. In every discourse, of whatever kind, 


nothing is of greater importance than that it be properly divided. 
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Without divisions discourse is like the dead level of a marsh or 
sandy desert, “ flat, stale and unprofitable” ; but, rightly divided, 
it is like a landscape agreeably diversified with mountains, rivers, 
streams, houses, woods, fields and cattle. Each thought, also, 
requires to be distinctly presented, so as to leave the impression 
at its close of some progress made in the discussion, that some 
definite portion of it has been completed. In contemplating 
any subject, moreover, the mind needs resting-places, where it 
may return upon itself, and gather up ite powers for renewed 
efforts of attention. At the same time, the unity of the discourse 
must be rigorously preserved ; it must bemade to appear at each 
stage that the particular:thought which is under discussion is 
a part of the general subject, and has a direct bearing upon the 
object to be accomplished. Now such divisions, which do 
not mar but exhibit the unity of discourse, in all the variety of its 
co-ordinate and subordinate parts, are obtained by this process 
of analysis. Thus, if the subject be National Unity, with the 
object of explaining wherein such unity consists, we may analyze 
the theme into unity of race and language, unity of institutions, 
and unity of country, which will give us three primary divisions 
or heads for discussion. Under the first of these, we may show 
that in a national union, as distinguished from that of an empire, 
1. there must be one predominant race and language, and 
2. if there be other races or languages, these must be tending 
to assimilation and absorption in that which is predominant. 
Thus we obtain two subordinate divisions. Applying the same 
process to the second head, we may show that a national union 
implies acertain unity in the institutions, 1. political, 2. industrial, 
3. educational, 4. religious. (With respect to the second and 
fourth of these, it may be observed, in order to justify the anal- 
ysis, that industrial institutions founded on freedom and on 
slavery, and no less those of two religions, one of which enjoins 
polygamy, infanticide, and the burning of widows, whilst the 
other prohibits them, are incompatible with national unity). 
Thus under this head we obtain four subordinate divisions. 
Under the last of the three we may show that national unity 
requires that the country should be one: 1. by its boundaries, 
4. by its ranges of mountains, 3. by its rivers or water courses. 
The whole scheme of the discourse would then stand as follows: 
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1. Predominant Race and Lan- 
guage. 

2. Others tending to assimilation 
and absorption. 


National Unity. (1. Political. 2. Industrial. 
f I. U. of Institutions. ) 
3. 


I. U. of Race & Lang. 


Educational’ 4, Religious. 
1, Boundaries. 

Ii. U. of Country. 1 
2. Mountains. 3. Rivers, 

2. Analysis is the principal source of clearness in style. This 
most important of all the qualities or properties of style in- 
cludes precision, discreetness and articulateness, both of thought 
and diction. Precision exhibits the several thoughts in sharp 
and clean-cut definitions. Discreetness presents them thus de- 
fined with due regard to their differences, mutual exclusiveness, 
and degrees of separation from each other. This quality is 
represented or symbolized in writing by the primary, second- 
ary and lower divisions, heads, topics, paragraphs, and sen- 
tences ; also in oral discourse, by the pauses and changes of 
voice which correspond to and express the distinctions, sep- 
arations and transitions of thought. Articulateness consists in 
the proper jointing together of the several thoughts in discourse 
as co-ordinate or subordinate, and as more or less closely 
connected and interdependent. Now clearness, or perspicuity, 
which enables the mind to take in without effort and with plea- 
sure, the whole thought in its unity and all its variety, is the 
result of the combination of these three qualities. Hence it is 
evident that it is only another name for a thorough and correct 
analysis. 

3. Analysis is the principal source of copiousness. , This 
property of style is that by which the thoughts in discourse are 
largely or amply developed and expressed. It makes the im- 
pression that the writer or speaker has no lack of ideas; they 
seem to overflow in his utterances as water from a full reservoir. 
And this is almost wholly the result of the analytic process. 
The fact that the ancient rhetoricians occupied themselves so 
much with invention, or the art of finding out what to say upon 
any subject, shows how much stress they laid upon analysis. 
We can hardly read a page of St. Augustin, for example, who 
was for many years a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage, Milan 
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and Rome, without perceiving that his immense power was due, 
in great part, to his copiousness, and this to his complete mas- 
tery of the process of analysis. For no one can be ata loss for 
ideas, as the material of discourse, upon any subject of which 
he has the requisite knowledge, who is capable of analyzing 1 
with promptness and facility. The bare enumeration of the 
parts thus obtained, in their co-ordinate, subordinate and inter- 
dependent relations, supplies abundance of ideas, so that the 
greater danger to the speaker or writer arises from the difficulty 
of limiting himself in the discussion of them. For example, the 
whole universe, material, immaterial and imaginary, is included 
in the one word, thing, which properly signifies whatever can be 
thought of. But it would take an indefinite number of volumes 
simply to enumerate, without discussion, the particular things 
the names of which would be obtained by analyzing this word. 
The manner in which this process becomes the source of copi- 
ousness is exemplified on almost every paye of any well-written 
book, as in the following passage in which St. Paul exhibits the 
truth, that love is the fulfilling of the whole law, by analyzing 
this synthetic proposition, and unfolding it copiously in the 
particulars which it includes: “He that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law. For. this, ‘Thou shalt’not commit adultery ; 
Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, is is simply comprehended in this 
saying, namely, ‘ Thou skalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

XIX. Synthesis is the reverse of analysis; it composes. 
wholes of thought. 

Synthesis, it is believed, has never before, at least in modern 
times, becn treated separately as a process of discourse. A 
number of reasons may be suggested to account for this. In 
the first place, this process is in every respect the reverse 
counterpart and correlative of analysis. For whilst in analysis 
the themes are individuals and classes, and the parts are the 
result of the process, in synthesis we begin with the elements of 
thought, and form them into classes or individuals. Thus we 
compose disconnected and scattered thoughts, as they occur to 
the mind, whether from original perception and consciousnessy. 
or chance association, or otherwise, into composite and complex. 
wholes of thought. Now it may have been supposed that the 
nature and uses of this process would be sufficiently understood 
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from the discussion, in some books on rhetoric, of its ,correl- 
ative, analysis. In the second place, because such wholes of 
thought are immediately presented to us in language, ready 
formed to our hands [III. 1.] it may have seemed that for 
rhetorical purposes it was unnecessary to exhibit the manner 
or laws of their formation. In the third place, under the con- 
ception of rhetoric which has so generally prevailed, as charac- 
terized by the word, invention, there was no place for synthesis, 
as a distinct process, because it had no bearing upon the dis- 
covery or supply of thoughts for the material of discourse. 
And, in fine, the work of discourse is characteristically a syn- 
thetic process. This is implied in such expressions as writing a 
composition, composing a book, a treatise, a speech. For it is in 
the exercise of its synthetical function that the faculty of dis- 
course works oyer the disjointed and fragmentary materials of 
discourse, shapes and fits them to each other, and builds them 
up, as it were, into a house, or palace, or temple, in which the 
unity, interdependence and uses of all the parts are apparent, 
Now rhetoric, being thus synthetic in its general character, 
does not seem to require the treatment of synthesis as a dis- 
tinct process. We shall find, however, under our conception of 
this art, as teaching not how to find out what to say, but how 
to communicate our thoughts to other minds, abundant reasons 
for treating synthesis by itself, although it will not be necessary 
in the discussion of it to reverse all the minute processes of 
analysis. 

XX. Classes, both of lower and higher orders, are composed 
by grouping similar things together upon the principle of their 
common attributes. 

The Synthetic process by which classes are formed is called 
in logic generalization. It consists in grouping together things 
which resemble each other. All things, moreover, may be thus 
generalized, or classified. For whenever several things occur 
to the mind, resemblances between them, more or less striking, 
can always be perceived. Thus day*and night, though in some 
respects the opposites of each other, are yet alike in this, that 
they are both portions of time, and we may analyze time into 
these two parts : 

1. The principle of classification is that of common attributes. 
The resemblances which constitute the ultimate basis of classi- 
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fication are simply the qualities, traits, attributes, or properties, 
which are the same in all the things which are classed together. 
Upon consideration of any one or more of such common attri- 
butes, things which may be as different as possible in other re- 
spects are included in one and the same class. For example, 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting and smelling, have this attribute 
in commen, that they are all modes of sensation ; therefore, upon 
this principle, they are all classed together under the common 
name of sense, or the senses. In like manner, red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo and violet, have the common attribute 
that they are all colors, and because they were regarded by Sir 
Isaac Newton as incapable of being resolved into each other 
they were classified by him, upon this principle, as thé seven 
primary colors. The principle of classification, and the method 
of procedure, in all spiritual objects, are precisely the same. 
Thus, there are sensibilities, volitions and intellections, having 
this attribute in common, that they are all acts or affections of 
the mind, upon which, therefore, taken as the principle, they 
are classed together as the mental states: and there are truths 
of history, science, morals and religion, having this common 
character that they are all truths, and hence, upon this princi- 
ple, they are all comprehended in one class under the common 
name of trath. 

2. Lower and higher classes are composed by grouping to- 
gether things which have more, and things which have less 
resemblance to each other. 

The lowest classes which can be formed are composed of in- 
dividuals, which thus become varieties of their class. The mem- 
bers of such classes have the greatest number of common at- 
tributes, or points of resemblance, and the classes so formed in- 
elude the fewest members or varieties. The reason of this is, 
that the things which have great resemblance to each other are 
less numerous than the things which have little. Consequently 
higher classes are formed of things which have less resemblance 
to each other, and includ a greater number of things under 
them. They are, in fact, classes of classes, the lower being 
classified in the higher, precisely as individuals in the lowest 
ofall. In logic, the word extension is used to designate the 
comprehensiveness of a class, or the number of things included 
ander it, and intension, to express the number of common at- 
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tributes, or points of resemblance, in its members. Consequently 
the higher the class, the greater is its extension, and the less its 
intension ; the lower the class, the less is its extension, and the 
greater its intension ; the one increases as the other diminishes. 
Hence we have the logical formula, extension and intension are 
in inverse ratio to each other. 

In exemplification of aJl this, the word ma tiff represents a 
lowest class, composed of individuals having a great many points 
of resemblance, such as size, strength, courage and fidelity. 
The same is true of the co-ordinate classes, greyhound, setter, 
pointer, terrier, spaniel, poodle, and the like. If now we take 
all these lowest classes, and group them together upon the prin- 
ciple of their common attributes, we form the higher class, dog, 
in which the points of resemblance are less numerous than in 
any of the subordinate classes. For one mastiff resembles an- 
other more than a greyhound resembles a mastiff. Again, if we 
take the class, dog, together with its co-ordinates, formed in the 
same way, such as fox, wolf, jackall, hyena, tiger and lion, we 
obtain the still higher class of the carnivora, or flesh-eating ani- 
mals, between the different members of which there is less re- 
semblance than between those of any of the classes of which it 
is composed. For a tiger resembles a lion less than one lion 
does another... In this way are formed the classes of Natural 
History, rising in order one above another, such as the following, 
with all their co-ordinates: mastiff, dog, carnivora, mammalia, 
vertebrate animals. A still higher class than the last of these is 
that of organized beings; and the highest which it is possible to 
form is that of being or thing, because this class is co-extensive 
with the whole field of knowledge, and the members of it have 
only this one attribute in common, namely, that they exist, or 
cap be the objects of thought. In this way, all things can be, 
and most things have been, generalized into lower and higher 
classes. 

XXI. Individuals are composed by grouping dissimilar things 
together as they exist in space, or by other relations between 
them, under the analogy of space. 

The word dissimilar here does not signify things which 
have no resemblance to each other in any respect, for there are no 
such things. It is employed in this statement simply to ex- 
press that it is not similarity but dissimilarity which is recog- 
nized and kept in view in this form of synthesis. 
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1. Concrete individuals are composed with direct reference to 
the relations of their parts in space. Every space-filling object 
is composed of parts which bear to each other a multitude of 
relations, with special reference to any one or more of which 
these parts may be mentally recomposed in unity, so as to re- 
constitute their whole. But the relation which presides over all 
others is’ that of the parts to each other as the object exists in 
space ; in other words, whatever subordinate relation be imme- 
diately regarded, the parts must always be mentally replaced in 
their spacial relations to each other, as they exist in the object 
itself, For example, we may synthesize the dissimilar things, 
roots, trunks, branches and leaves, with immediate reference 
either to their dependence one upon another, or to the order in 
which they are developed, but in the mental image which we 
form of them as a whole they must always stand in their spacial 
relations to each other, as in the tree itself. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as all such objects are immediately presented to our 
minds already existing we have little to do in the mental re- 
composition of them, except to recognize distinctly the unity of 
all their parts, as these constitute, in each case, one individual 
whole. 

2. Individual themes of an abstract or spiritual nature are 
composed by grouping together dissimilar things according to 
their special relations, with analogical reference to space. All 
such objects as a human mind, a duty, a relation, must be con- 
ceived of as if they occupied space [VIL 2]. Hence, in recom- 
posing them out of their constituent elements, whatever subor- 
dinate relation be immediately regarded, there must always be 
a reference to this manner in which they are conceived. This 
is indispensable in order that the several parts, being synthe- 
sized and represented in langnage, may picture, in each case, 
the abstract or spiritual whole to the imagination. For exam- 
ple, in the synthesis of intellect, sensibility and will, in order 
to constitute a human mind, or of wisdom, power and fidelity, 
in forming the conception of trustworthiness, the special rela- 
tion upon which these several things are thus grouped together 
may be either that of their vital interdependence, or the diverse 
modes in which they mutually affect each other, but they must 
always be composed and symbolized in unity as if they occu- 
pied some portion of space, in order that they should present a 
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distinct and congruous image to the imagination. In each of 
these cases a sort of triangular conception is formed. If there 
were four parts, instead of three, the analogical reference might 
be to an oblong ora square. In this way Christian society is 
conceived of by St. Paul ander the image of the human organ- 
ism, and all its parts as members or organs of the body. 
Society at large isrepresented by Hobbes asa great “ Leviathan;” 
and science, by Mr. Henry Carey, as a tree. 

The special relations with reference to which dissimilar things, 
both abstract and concrete, are thus synthesized, are many and 
various and mors or less close, according to the nature of the 
whole which they form. In the synthesis of the diverse parts 
of an organism their organic relations to each other will com- 
monly be regarded. In the parts of a house we naturally 
regard some or other of their mechanical relations. In synthes- 
izing the parts of a sentence, or speech, or discourse of any 
kind, the grammatical, logical and rhetorical relations must be 
kept in view. But if all things that exist be grouped together 
in one whole, the sole relation which can be regarded is that of 
a common existence. 

XXII. Sythesis corrects the errors of analysis, and is the prin- 
cipal source of condensation in style. 

The grand utility of the synthetic process is evident from the 
preceding discussion. For, as has been said, co-ordinately with 
analysis it underlies and pervades all the processes of thought 
and expression. Even in analysis itselfthe orderly enumeration 
of the parts is strictly a synthetic process. gAll single words, 
sentences, paragraphs, divisions, speeches, treatises, books, are 
thus composed. Synthesis enters fundamentally into the 
rhetorical processes of narration, description, exemplification, 
comparison, induction and deduction. Discourse itself is enfire- 
ly made up of higher and lower, more or less extensive and 
intensive wholes of thought, which have been synthetically 
composed and expressed. It is necessary, however, to exhibit 
‘ here one or two of the more special uses of this process as 
examples of the rest. 

1. Synthesis corrects the errors of analysis. For by analysis, 
as we have seen, [XVIII. 1] we obtain the heads, or divisions, 
captions and topics of discourse, which, even when they do not 
require to be formally expressed, should always be carried in 
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mind. But after a theme has been carefully analyzed, not un- 
frequently it will be found that the heads or captions thus 
obtained are not the most convenient for the treatment of the 
subject, or for the attainment of the object in view. .When we 
have noted down the particular thoughts which we wish to discuss 
under them, we often find that these thoughts can be better 
arranged Also in the heat and rapidity of original composition, 
thoughts which have not before occurred, and often our best 
thoughts, which ought to stand as the very heart of the passage 
or discourse, will present themselves and be put down not in 
their true logical and rhetorical relations. Hence the necessity, 
in all elaborate discourse, of a careful review of our first efforts, 
which have been made under the guidance of analysis, in order to 
secure that the caption of every division and pharagraph shall 
really. contain or cover all that is said under it, and that no 
thought shall be expressed out of its true place. After such 
serutiny of our first efforts, by application of the synthetic pro- 
cess we gather up into strict unity whatever has been hastily 
expressed under each head. In doing this we often have to 
modify the original caption, so that it shall fairly include all 
that comes under it, and still more frequently we have to trans- 
fer thoughts which occur out of place, sometimes to another 
head, and always to the connection in which they properly 
belong. The mental habit of thus gathering up into the strictest 
unity, that is to say, the habit of forming individual and class 
wholes out of the thoughts which are generated and thrown 
off in the fervor of original composition, is indispensable to a 
vigorous and luminous style. 

2. Synthesis is the principal source of condensation in style, 
As copiousness depends upon analysis, so condensation, or brevity, 
depends upon synthesis. For when, instead of mentioning the 
vast number of elements of which almost any single thing is 
composed, we simply speak of it by its name, we employ a com- 
prehensive synthesis, by which the many expressions which 
otherwise must be employed are condensed into one. For 
example, instead of going over the names of all the human 
beings that have ever lived in the world, and saying of each one 
separately that he or she died, or must die, we say that man is 
mortal, the immense number of thoughts included in this pro- 
position are powerfully condensed. Again, in the words, “Fear 
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God, oe keep His commandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man,” are condensed all the moral duties of all human beings, 
in all the circumstances of their individual lives, from hee 
cradles to their graves. It would require volumes upon volumes 
of analytic processes to spread out before the mind all the 
thoughts which are contained in this synthetic statement. Such 
condensation or brevity in style increases with the extension, 
or comprehensiveness of the wholes which make up the dis- 
course ; and it reaches its utmost limits in such words as the 
creation, universe, being, and thing for the reason that these 
are all-comprehensive expressions. 

XXIII. The mind of God analyzes and synthesizes in his 
revelations of himself to man. 

A revelation of God in human language, without the employ- 
ment of these two processes, is inconceivable. Consequently 
we find them on every page of the Scriptures, from which 
frequent examples have been adduced in the preceding discus- 
sion. But the most perfect and beautiful example which is to 
be found perhaps in all literature we have in the first chapter 
of the Bible. It commences with the synthetic statement, “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” that is 
the universe. This immense generalization is then analyzed 
upon the principle of time into six parts, which constitute the 
days, or periods, or stages of the creation. Each of these is 
again analyzed into several parts upon the principle of what 
was created in it. Thus all the works of creation are unfolded 
stage by stage, and spread ¢ out before the mind. At the conelu- 
sion they are all synthesized, or gathered up in unity again, in 
the words, “ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them.” The result is a panorama of infinite 
variety and perfect unity, of unparalleled sublimity and beauty. 
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Art, V.—THE ANOINTMENT OF JESUS BY MARY OF 
= BETHANY. 


By a LAymMAn. * 
Math. 26: 6-13; Mark 14: 3-9; John 12: 1-8. 


As this transaction, however unimportant in itself, was record- 
ed by three inspired historians, as our Saviour said it should be 
spoken of wherever his gospel should be preached, and as the 
actor in it received a distinction never accorded to any other 
human being, it must contain some very important instruction, 
and is entitled to a careful study. 

The still accepted traditional interpretation of this account 
is in the highest degree unsatisfactory. It assumes, contrary 
to the obvious meaning of Jesus’ explanations of Mary’s acts, 
that she did not expect his approaching death, or intend to 
prepare him for burial, fails to account for the prominence given 
to the action and the unparalleled honor done to the actor, and 
misses whatever great lesson the never-ending world-wide 
republications of the account were intended to impress on 
mankind. . 

An independent study of the subject has led us to the conclu- 
sion, that what Mary did, as explained by Jesus, indicated her 
expectation of his approaching death founded on his own pre- - 
dictions and the prophecies of the Old Testament as interpreted 
by him ; and that his object in giving the incident such promi- 
nence, was to impress upon all generations of Christians the 
superlative value in his sight of her simple faith thus implied. 
We propose to give the reasons for this conclusion ;+ and may 
on a future occasion to point out how this narrative correctly 


* Experience long ago convinced the writer that studies proper for the Sabbath, 
by lifting the mind out of its usual rut, give more relief from the fatigues of the 
week than absolute rest. The following investigation isa result of that conviction. 

t The great problem of theology being to find the true meaning of Scripture, no 
misinterpretation even of an apparently unimportant passage should remain un 
corrected ; for it may bear on something important, and must be injurious. We 
therefore offer no apology for attempting by this long investigation to ascertain the 


true significance of what our Saviour recognized as one of the important incidents 
in his history, 


% 
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understood, furnishes, by many undesigned coincidences, im- 
portant evidence of the truth of the gospel history, and of its 
great doctrine, the atonement. 

It is necessary first to examine the transaction .itself. To 
ascertain what statements describe it, and what recorded remarks 
explain it, we must inquire whether it was the same anointing 
as that mentioned by Luke, chapter vii. 36-50. 

In both cases it was at the house of some man named Simon. 
A woman* anointed Jesus’ feet as he reclined at table, and wiped 
them with her hair. The ointment was in “ an alabaster,” not an 
*‘ alabaster box” as in our version. 2 

But these coincidences are very far from conclusive, for Simon 
was a very common name ; anointing, so highly esteemed and of 
such various significance,* may have been an ordinary mode of 
attention ;> at table was a convenient time to show such at- 
tention, and wiping the feet with the hair, as well as anointing 
them, may have been a recognized sign of humility. 

There is not niuch in the coincidence of the “alabaster,” 
as receptacles of perfume, perhaps dissimilar, were so called be- 
cause usually, though not always, made of alabaster.t 


From the heading of the 7th chapter of Luke in our authorized 
version, it might seem that the name of the woman in both cases 
was Mary. But there is not the slightest evidence that the 
penitent woman in Luke was Mary Magdalen ¢ or any other 
Mary. 

That the anointing under consideration was not the same as 
that mentioned by Luke, is evident from the following differen- 
ces: this was within a week of our Saviour’s death, the other 
many months earlier, apparently before the death of John the 


* Women among the Israelites were never kept in seclusion or treated as women 
are now treated in Palestine. When the sinful woman kissed the feet of Jesus, the 
fault-finding Pharisee blamed him for allowing the freedom, not because she was 
a woman, but because she was a sinner. When the disciples blamed Mary, it was 
not that her act was a breach of female propriety, but that it was so expensive. 
Martha waited on the table, as she had served before. We cannot infer the usages 

in Bible times from those of modern Orientals. 

@ Gen. 28:18. Ex. 30: 22-38. Lev. 8: 10-12, 1 Ki. 19:15, 16. Ps, 23:5; 
133 :2. Ec.9: 8. Ca.1:12. Mar. 6:13. James 5: 14. 

bike 7: 46. Ps. 23: 5? 

+ See Alexander on Mark, 

{ Strange that those who presume it to be ground’ess, should permit this yener- 
able slander to be thus authoritatively perpetuated. 


31 . 
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Baptist ; ° this was in Judea, the other seems to have been in 
Galilee; ‘ this was in a village, ° the other a pparently m a city ; 
this woman was eminently pious, * the other a notorious sin- 
ner; " this woman was at home in the house of Simon, her brother 
reclined at table, her sister waited on it ; the other ‘‘ when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house” ' went in, 
apparently uninvited and unwelcomed, evidently as a stranger ; 
this woman had the respect of the Jews, who paid visits of con- 
dolence to her; ‘the very touch of the other was deemed con- 
tamination.‘ 

The accounts in Matthew, Mark and John, as will become 
more and more evident as we proceed, describe the same act, 
have the same object, refer to the same intention in the actor, 
and therefore help to interpret each other. The only difficulty 
requiring consideration is a seeming disagreement as to time. 

Jesus came to Bethany six days before the Passover: “ There 
they made him a supper,’ we infer naturally but not necessarily 
from the expression, soon after his arrival. John describes it, 
and also fixes the time, before the triumphal entry, which he 
says occurred next day, v.12. Matthew and Mark describe the 
triumphal entry first. But Matthew and Mark both introduce 
their accounts by expressions that show a break in the conti- 
nuity of their narrative, and a disregard of the order of time. 
Matthew says: ‘“ Now, when Jesus was in Bethany.” Mark 
says, “And being in Bethany.” Each expression is equivalent 
to “at some time while he was in Bethany,” an introduction 
that indicated that the thing is mentioned without regard to its 
chronological order in connection with something else. 

Judas seems to have gone from this supper to make his 
bargain with the chief priesis. “ And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him.” ' This language is most consist- 
ent with the supposition that an interval of several days occurred 
before he found the opportunity. 

Combining the three accounts of this transaction, we find that. 
it occurred at Bethany, at the house of Simon* the leper, (who. 


¢ Luke 7: 19-36. Comp. Matt. 11:2 and 14:3-13. ‘Luke 7: 1-19, ® Luke 
10 : 38-42, FUG meer ore § Luke 10: 38-42, hs Luke 7: 37, 39, 47. 
1 uke’ 7 3 37, JJohn 11: 19, 31, 33. K Luke 7: 39. 1 Matt. 26 : 16. 


= Several 80-ca lsd ‘‘opinions” of eminent men are often cited as to the rela- 
tionship between Simon and the family of Lazarus, and why that family were at 


i | 
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must either have been cured or not present); ™ at “a supper,” 
apparently more than an ordinary meal, which “they made” 
for Jesus; his disciples, including Judas Iscariot, were pres- 
ent. Lazarus was also at table, and Martha waited on it. 
A woman,* 7. e., Mary of Bethany, broke, or broke open an 
** alabaster” containing a pound (or about a pint) of very pre- 
cious liquid perfume of spikenard or pure nard, “ very costly,” 
estimated at over three hundred denarii (evidently a large sum 
to them.)* She poured it on Jesus’ headt+ as he reclined; she 
also anointed his feet with it, and wiped them with her hair ; the 
house was filled with the fragrance. 

Some persons, Judas especially, and then the disciples gen- 
erally, “had indignation within themselves, murmured against 
her,” though probably not intending that Jesus should hear it , 
saying, “ Why was this waste ofthe ointment made?” and that “it 
might have sold for more than three hundred denarii and given 
to the poor.” 

Jesus, “ when he understood it,” peremptorily silenced these 
complaints, saying, “let her alone, why trouble ye the woman ?” 

He then gave the reason why they should not trouble her, 
“for she hath wrought a good work on me,” and answered the 


his house. As there are no data on which tv found any opinion whatever, the con- 
jectures of the learned are just as worthless as those of the child, or as the tradi- 
tions about it that sprung up agus after the event. It might have been in any one 
of several ways, no one of them improbable, and therefore the different but not con- 
flicting statements of John and the other two evangelists create no difficulty. | 

m Tey. 13:46. Num. 5:1, 2. 2 Kings, 15:6. 

* Why did not Matthew aud Mark, who must have known’so much of this woman, 
give us her name? We cannot tell any more than we can tell why they never men- 
tion it in any other connection, or the name of Lazarus. Some of the conjectures 
why they did not may be correct, but nobody can know whether they are or not. 
We can never advance in Bible or other knowledge till we distinguish more 
strongly between know!edge, opinion, and conjecture. These in many of our 
commentaries are treated as if all on the same level. 

a Matt. 20:2. Luke 10:35 John 6: 7. 

{ To have a pint of liquid ointment, however precious, poured on one’s head now, 
and creeping down one’s flesh, and smearing one’s clothes, would be anything but 
agreeable. But when the great Hebrew poet wished to compare the excellence of 
brotherly love to somethig most agreeable to the imagination of an Israelite, he 
says, ‘‘It is like the pr-cious ointment upon the head that ran down upon the 
beard,even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts of bis garment.” (Ps. 133: 2 ) 

{ Jesus was no ascetic He did not discountenance the courtesies of society, 
nor a decent attention to the dead. But the case under consideration being 
peculiar, s no precedent for ex\ravagance, 
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objection they had made, by saying, “for ye have the poor 
always with you, and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good.” He then goes on to point out why her act was right, by 
stating what she meant by it—that she had kept this ointment 
against the day of his burial; that when she poured it on his 
body, she dil it to prepare him for burial, and that she did this 
“aforehand.”’ As the value of this thrice-told inspired state- 
ment depends on a correct understanding of these explanations, 
we shall consider them particularly hereafter. 

After explaining why Mary was right, Jesus goes on in the 
most solemn and emphatic manner to make this extraordin- 
ary announcement: “ Verily, I say unto you, wheresoever this 
gospel shall. be preached throughout the whole world, there 
shall this also that this woman hath done be told for a memorial 
of her.” 

No other merely human being was ever ordered by direct di- 
vine command* (or divine prediction, here equivalent to com- 
mand) to be thus formally and publicly honored. There has been 
no other saint so holy that his memory was commanded to be 
celebrated, not even Enoch, or Noah, or Abraham, or David. 
God hid the grave of Moses ” probably to prevent undue honor 
to his remains. Christ's ministers are not to be called Rabbi. 
The whole spirit of the Christian religion is opposed to elevating 
the creature—to honor from men in connection with religion. 
True, the virgin Mary expected all generations to call her 
~ blessed,” but this was not on account of her goodness, but of 
her relationship. True, many saints are in fact honored the 
world over, but this only arises incidentally from circumstances, 
not from direct divine appointment. But for this act (or rather 
for what it implied) Mary of Bethany was to.be universally and 
perpetually honored, everywhere and always—“ throughout the 
whole world” and to the end of time. Wherever the gospel is 
preached her act is to be “ told for a memorial of her.” 

Why was Mary thus distinguished above every other human 
being that ever lived? Why did Jesus in this one instance de- 
part from his otherwise invariable course ? | 


* It is immaterial wheth: r we understand it as primarily a command, or as a pre- 
diction with evident approbation. ‘Either showed it to be as Jesus intended, and 
therefore a command in fact if not in form. 

P Deut, 34: 6, 4 Matt. 23:8. "Luke 1: 48, 

: 
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Tt was not that her lavish expenditure showed unparalleled 
love; others had made greater sacrifices; they had left all * and 
afterwards died in his cause; and yet no one else ever received 
any distinction or commendation comparable to her. 

There is not the slightest reason to suspect any figurative or 
mystical meaning ; for instance, no hint that by literal anoint- 
ing she meant to signify that he was the anointed of God. Re- 
cognition of his Messiahship common to many as Nathaniel 
and Peter “ and the Samaritans * and Martha” and the disci- 
ples generally * would not have called forth such peculiar 
honors. 

We shall endeavor to show that Mary intended to prepare 
Jesus for burial, and that this implied her superior faith by 
which, free from ambition and. raised above the worldly preju- 
dices that still blinded the apostles, she understood not only 
who but what the Messiah was, and believed the intimations of 
the Old Testament and his own predictions of his now imminent 
death. ‘ This accounts for everything, gives to the explanations 
of our Saviour their natura! and obvious meaning, is confirmed 
by the many coincidenc2s between those explanations and the 
history, and teaches a lesson of supreme importance. 

All we know of Mary agrees with the supposition that she had 
superior faith. She had long before sat at Jesus’ feet, “heard 
his word,” and chosen that good part.’ 

The only reason we have ever heard for rejecting this view, so 
apparent on the surface of our Saviour’s explanations, is that it 
is not supposable that Mary could have been superior in knowl- 
edge or faith to the apostles. Weshall examine this assumption 
hereafter. For the present we submit that the superior dis- 
tinction conferred on her above the apostles, shows that she was 
in some important respect superior to them. ‘The presumption, 
instead of being against her superior faith, is the other way. 

We shall now show that Mary must have been acquainted 
with our Saviour’s predictions of his death. To do this, and to 
realize their extent and publicity, it is necessary to examine the 
references to them in detail. 

Jesus often spoke of the Old Testament prophecies of his 
death. He began to predict his own death very early, obscurely 


® Matt. 19: 27. tJohn 1: 49. "Matt. 16:15, &e. vJohn 4: 42. 
w John 11 : 27. x Matt. 14 : 33. John 6: 69. y Luke 10 : 39-42, 
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at first,” then distinctly. Sometimes he explained the object, 
¢. e., to atone for the sins of mankind, as we shall point out on a 
Hi dure occasion ; sometimes he mentioned his death for some 
other purpose. Immediately after Peter’s confession that he 
was the Christ, “ Jesus began to show unto his disciples’* that 
he should die by persecution, ‘and from that time forward” ° 
habitually, so far as we can judge from these and other expres- 
sions, “Hespake that saying openly,” ° not only to the apostles 
but apparently to all his hearers. 

Several of these probably numerous references to his death 
are recorded, not (as will be apparent on examining the refer- 
ences in detail) for the purpose of repeating what had already 
been fully stated, or of enumerating the predictions,* but to 
show how by them some caution was given or some error cor- 
rected, as occasion called for it. 

A week after his death was first distinctly annonnced, it was 
the subject of conversation at the transfiguration.* Jesus re- 
ferred to it again as they came down from the mountain.” Just 
after that he impressed it on his disciples when they were 
amazed at his cure of the demoniac boy.’ Afterwards during 
a journey through Galilee, Mark tells us “he taught this to his 
disciples,’’® literally was teaching, “not at any one time, but 
throughout this visitation,” as Dr. Alexander explains the ex- 
pression. Matthew tells us that ‘ while they abode in Galilee,” 

rather, “ while they were travelling up and down in Galilee, 
7. e., not only during the particular journey mentioned by Mark, 
but during their other journeys, he made the same predictions, 
to prevent their premature announcement of his claims, and to 
discountenance their worldly expectations. During a journey 
through Samaria and Galilee the subject he was speaking of 
called for an allusion to it.’ He spoke of it also before leaving 
Galilee the last time, or “while yet in Galilee.” He solemnly 


*Matt. 9:15; 12:40; 16:4; 20:28. Mark2: 20; 10: 45; Luke 
5:35. John 2: 1922; 3: 1417; Comp.8: 28and12:34; 6: 35, 51-58 ; 
LOR ait We: *Matt. 16: 21. Mark 8: 31. Luke 9: 22. b Matt. 16: 21. 
° Mark 8 : 32. 

“ The attempt sometimes made to enumerate these predictions is calculatod to 
mike us underrate their frequency and ignore’ their immediate purpose. One 
might as well attempt to enumerate the suppers Jesus ate. 


‘Duke 9:81) © Matt.71: 9-12. Mark9:10,12 ‘Tuke9:44, © Mark 
9: 30,31. » Matt. 17-; 92,98. 1 Luke 17:25. JDuke 24: 68. 
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and directly announced it on the last journey to Jerusalem, 
and referred to it in his answers to the mother of James and 
John.' He referred to it two days before the Passover,” also 
on the visit of the Greeks," and it was a prominent subject at 
the last supper.° The three last cases mentioned above were 
after Mary’s anointment, but we include them to show Jesus’ 
habit of speaking of his coming death. 

Not only were our Saviour’s predictions publicly and re- 
peatedly made during many months, but attention must have 
been called to them by the various dangers that had threatened 
him,’ and by the well-known intentions of the public authori- 
ties to destroy him.*. The predictions were not only well known 
among the friends of Jesus, so that the angels reminded the 
women at the sepulchre that they had heard them,’ and Jesus 
after his resurrection referred to their publicity,’ but they were 
so public that even “ the chief priests and Pharisees” spoke of 
them to Pilate as well known.‘ 

According to the usual and, very likely, correct calculations, 
Jesus made the first distinct prediction above quoted more than 
six months, perhaps nearly a year before the crucifixion, and 
after that weut several times to Jerusalem; to the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles in the autumn, to the Feast of Dedication in the winter, 
and to raise Lazarus. On one of his visits, made, apparently 
soon after the early distinct predictions, Mary “sat at his feet 
and heard his word,” and he had the opportunity to repeat them 
to her. 

It is incredible that Jesus could have concealed from his be- 
loved friends at Bethany a thing of so,much interest to them, 
which he had told to everybody else ; or that they could have 
failed to hear it when everybody else knew it. We may safely 
infer from Mary’s relations with Jesus, and from the publicity 
of the predictions, that she had long beea familiar with them ; 
and probably with the less distinct predictions during previous 
years. . 

«Matt. 20: 17-19. Mark 10:32-34. Luke 18:31-24. 1! Matt. 20:28. Mark 
10 : 45. m Matt. 26: 2. »John 12: 32-34. ° Matt. 26: 24, 26. Mark 
414: 21, 28. Luke 22: 19, 20, 37. P Matt. 2: 13, 20, 22. Luke 4: 29. . 
a Mate.12:14; 21: 46; 27: 1. Mark3: 6. Luke6: 11. John 5: 16,18; 
7:1, 19, 25, 30, 32, 44-46; 8 : 20, 22, 37,40, 59; 10: 17,18, 31,39; 11: 8, 
53, 54, 57. © Matt.28: 6. Mark16:7. Luke 24: 6-11, 44-46. 8 Luke 24 : 
4A, Matt. 27: 63, 64. 
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As Mary “heard his word”.and as he was accustomed to 
speak of the Old Testament prophecies of his sufferings, and 
this so fully that he blamed his disciples for not knowing and 
understanding these prophecies, we may also safely assume that 
she was familiar with them, and with his explanations of them 
and of the object of his death. 

To the apostles and other followers of Jesus the Messiah's 
death at the hands of his enemies was not credible, intelligible, 
or even conceivable. It probably seemed as absurd as to say 
that the victor in a coming battle would be defeated in that batile. 
Peter scouted the idea," evidently as inconsistent with the ac- 
knowledgment he had just made that Jesus was the Christ. 
Descending from the mountain where Jesus had been transfig- 
ured, “they wondered what the rising from the dead should 
mean,” the difficulty probably being not the rising but the oc- 
casion for it. After the prediction that followed the cure of the 
demoniac boy, “ they understood not this saying, and it was hid 
from them, and they perceived it not, and they feared to ask him 
of that saying.” When after that Jesus spoke of his death 
while passing through Galilee, “ they understood not that say- 
ing and were afraid to ask Lim,” * though during their sojourn 
in Galilee these predictions made them “exceeding sorry.” ” 
During the last journey “they were amazed and afraid,” * be- 
wildered as well as frightened by the new features of the oft-re- 
peated ‘prediction. Even after his death they were incredulous 
and bewildered." ‘Some doubted ” ® when they saw or heard 
from most credible witnesses that he had risen, and they “ be- 
lieved not.” ° And when it became impossible any longer to 
disbelieve his resurrection, the old expectation reappears : 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” ¢ - 

Mary of Bethany, and, as far as appears, she alone of all the 
friends of Jesus, understood, believed and acted on these predic- 
tions. This is shown directly by her actions as explained by 
our Saviour, and implied by his commendation, and is consist- 
ent with what we know of her.° 

The quality of Mary’s faith is evident from its ground, the di- 


uMatt. 16:22. Mark 8 : 32. v Mark 9 : 10. Luke 9 : 45. x Mark 9 = 
32. ¥ Matt. 17: 23 z Mark 10: 32. ® Mark 16; 11, 18, 14; Luke 24; 11, 
21, 37, 43; John 20: 2, 9,13 25. b Matt. 28: 17. ¢ Mark 16; 11, 13, 14.. 


4Acts 1:6; Luke 24; 21, e Luke 10: 42. 
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vine testimony ; and its object, Christ’s death for sin, for which 
she doubtless felt the necessity and accepted the salvation thus 
effected. 

In expectation of her Saviour’s death, Mary did just what it 
was natural tor a Jewess of that time to do: she procured and 
treasured up this casket of precious perfume to be used in a 
suitable preparation for the burial of a friend so loved and hon- 
ored .Accordingly, Jesus, as quoted by John, says, “against the 
day of my burying hath she kept this.” Whether there is any- 
thing to warrant any other understanding of this language than: 
the natural one as understood above, will be considered here-> 
after. 

Mary’s preparations imply that she expected that Jesus would 
die without conquering the world, so that he would not have a. 
public funeral at which the wealth of kingdoms would be ex- 
pended, but that a suitable funeral would depend on private 
friendship. This agrees with the supposition that she had 
heard and understood. that he would die by persecution. 
It also implies that her more spiritual mind was not misled by 
the ambitious notions that blinded the apostles. 

But why did Mary anticipate his death? why come “ afore- 
hand” to anoint his body for burial ? 

When Jesus, as quoted by Mark, says, “she hath done what 
she could,” it seems to imply that she would have done some- 
thing which she could not do, and that she had come as near to: 
that as possible. When he adds, “she is come aforehand to. 
anoint my body for burial,” that seems to be the substitute for 
what she would have doneif she could. The difference between 
the original intention, or the desire, and the actual performance 
was, that the latter was “aforehand.” She had intended, as is. 
in the highest degree probable, or at any rate, wished to apply 
the ointment to his corpse. Finding this impossible, she applied 
ait to his living body. ar 

We shall find the change of Mary’s long-standing plan, as in 
all probability it was, or the present execution of her plan when- 
ever formed, is accounted for by a careful examination of Jesus’ 
predictions, only recently disclosing the scircumstances of his 
death, especially by the one just made during his last journey. 

At an early period Jesus said he should suffer from persecu- 
tion by the Jewish authorities, “and be killed.” So far as we 
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ean judge from the recorded predictions, the agents, mode and 
time of his death, were not disclosed till the very last, and Mary 
would naturally expect his death directly from his well-known 
Jewish enemies, who were to cause it. In that case she might 
expect that his body would be restored to his friends, as that of 
John the Baptist had been,’ and that of Stephen afterwards.* 
Divine legislation had forbidden," and the Israelites had avoid- 
ed ‘ continued indignities to the bodies of the executed. 

But, as the final hour drew near, Jesus made known for the 
first time, as far as appears, by whom, how, and when he should 
be put to death. The angels at his tomb reminded the women 
that he had told them he should be crucified “ while yet in Gal- 
ilee’”’,) which we naturally refer to his latest sojourn there, per- 
haps that mentioned by Luke, chap. 17: 11, perhaps during one 
of his many unrecorded visits.* During the last journey to 
Jerusalem, Jesus took the twelve apostles apart in the way 
(possibly ‘‘ while yet in Galilee”),and told them privately that his 
enemies would not kill him themselves, but would, after they 
reached Jerusalem, deliver him to the Gentiles, z.e., the Roman 
authorities, who would crucify him. It is evident that the object 
of this private communication was to give important information 
of these circumstances of his death not before known, for the 
prediction that he should die in some way by persecution had 
long been public. 

That these particulars were not made known till the last, is in 
the highest degree probable, from the circumstances and explan- 
ations of the ante-mortem burial rites, from the absence of any 
earlier mention of them, from the mystery with which they were 
told in the last journey, showing something new and startling, 
and from Jesus’ obvious plan of disclosing his coming sufferings 
gradually, so as not to shock his disciples beyond endurance. 
We should expect that he would not_till the last speak of the 


f Matt. 14:12. Mark 6: 29. & Acts 8 2. h Deut. 21 : 23. i Josh. § : 29. 
10 : 26 ; 27 i Luke 24 ; 6--8, : 

* That Jesus returned to Galilee after his visit to Martha and Mary, in Luke 10, 
appears from much positive evidence in a against only negative evidence in 
the other Gospels. 

The modern denial of his return assumes that one-third of Luke’s. history, in- 
stead of being “ in order,” as the other two-thirds and his other history are admit- 


ted to be, is a confused jumble. It also disregards several hints in the other 
Gospels, as Mark 15 : 41 ; 16: 7. 
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mote horrible circumstances, such as crucifixion, nor announce 
what must have seemed so absurd, that the Messiah, whose 
mission it was to triumph gloriously over the Romans, would be 
hanged by tnem. 

Jesus afterward spoke of his approaching crucifixion to “bis 
disciples” “ generally, for aught that appears, there being no 
hmiting “twelve,” as a thing known to them, showing that 
since his arrival at Jerusalem it had become more public. 

From the relations of Jesus to the family of Bethany, a strong 
probability arises that he repeated to them this last less public 
announcement recently made to his other friends, that he should 
then be crucified by the Romans. He had as much reason for 
telling them as for telling anybody. He had told the other 
women, at least of his erncifixion. The apostles and such other 
disciples as heard them were likely to repeat and discuss in the 
presence of those friends with whom their relations were so 
tender,’ the mysterious and fearful expressions they had just 
heard. Another and distinct probability that Mary heard this 
new prediction arises from her expectation of hisimmediate death, 
shown by what Jesus pronounces to be preparation for burial be- 
fore death. Asshe would deserve no commendation for expecting 
his death for any other reason than acceptance of his word, and 
as she received commendation without parallel, still another 
distinct probability avises that she had heard that word. Her 
expectation of his immediate death accounts for all her actions, 
and the ground of that expectation accounts for Jesus’ appre- 
ciation of her actions. We shall find that all the concurrent 
but distinct probabilities that Mary heard Jesus’ last predic- 
tions amount almost to demonstration., She was likely to hear 
them, she acted as if she heard them, and Jesus spoke as if she 
knew them. 

Mary, hearing these late predictions, could no longer expect to 
be able to pay the intended honor to the dead body of her Lord, 
for the less humane Romans would probably let it moulder on 
the cross, as they did in other countries, or give it, aS usual in 
Judea, an ignominious burial. When afterwards it was in fact 
recovered, it was only by an influential man, “ boldly” begging 
the chief magistrate himself to give it to him.” Mary, there- 
fore, abandoning her original plan, “did what she could ;” she 
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performed the intended obsequies on his living body. She 
came aforehand to anoint his body for burial. 

This change of plan, though all but certain, for Jesus said she 
had kept the perfume against the day of his burial, though she 
actualiy used it before that day, is not essential to our argu- 
ment ; nothing else depends on it, no other argument falls with it. 
It is enough that the very original idea now Does! out of per- 
forming these ‘obsequies on her Lord before he died was at 
some time adopted-in view of the impossibility of poe 
them after he was dead. 

Consistently with our view, Mary takes (or, perhaps, makes by 
means of this supper) an early opportunity to pay her long 
contemplated honors on the body of her Lord soon after his 
arrival, uncertain how soon his approaching crucifixion might 

occur. 

To understand Mary’s solicitude to pay suitable burial honors 
to the body of her Lord, we must bear in mind that the instinct 
common to all mankind to honor the remains of the dead, com- 
paratively feeble in our utilitarian age, was intense in her age 
and country. Witness the distress" of Mary Magdalen at 
missing the body of Jesus which she had come to anoint.’ Not 
to apply spices or ointment as the manner of the Jews was to 
bury,’ probably seemed to a Jewess very much as it would seem 
to us to see the body of a dear friend thrust uncoffined into the 
mud, or pass to the dissecting room, or to the turkey-buzzards. 

With our ideas and usages the presumption would be against 
any one’s intention to have a man’s funeral before he was dead. 
But this was not a funeral, it was only a substitute for an im- 
possible funeral. Most of our preparations for burial are only 
possible after death. So embalming in the Egyptian sense 
could only be performed on a dead body. Anointing was the one 
of the usual expressions of respect for the dead, that could be 
performed as this was, before death. So we can imagine the 
hand of affection now covering a living friend with flowers in 
view of his expected death by wreck or battle, as the same hand 
would adorn his corpse if it could be recovered. 

The expense and display at our funerals, much of it from 
mere fashion or from ostentation, or a tribute extorted in our 
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hour of unresistance by the undertaker, do not measure the 
feeling in question among us, and therefore do not show that we 
can appreciate that feeling among theJews. Even those among 
us who would now touch the insensible corpse as tenderly as if 
it was all thrilling nerves, may be unable to comprehend the im- 
portance attached in some other age to a different expression of 
tenderness. ft was, therefore, not improbable that a Jewess, if 
she thought of it, should anoint for burial before death, when 
she found she could not do so afterwards. 

It may be objected that Mary could not formerly have ex- 
pected the Jews to kill Jesus themselves, because they told Pi- 
late it was “not lawful” for them “to put any man to death.” 
Howeyer this may be explained, they did in fact persistently at- 
tempt to kill him, and more than once actually took up stones 
to kill him with;* actually killed Stephen afterwards,* and 
commissioned Saul of Tarsus to arrest many others to be put to 
death by them.' If there was any such prohibition, and if 
Mary knew of it, she also doubtless knew how easy it was to get 
over it. 

But if Mary knew so much of Jesus’ predictious and had such 
implicit faith in them, she must have expected his speedy resur- 
rection, Then why pay him funeral honors at all? 

All our reverent and costly attention to the dead comes from 
feeling guided by custom, not from reasoning. We can give no 
better reason for such attention to a dead body that will soon 
be a loathsome mass and then rise after thousands of years, than 
Mary could for the same attention to a body that would never 
corrupt, but rise in three days. Besides this ante-mortem anoint- 
ing may have been in view of suffeiing and dying rather than of 
the state of death. Ifso, the duration of that state was imma- 
terial. If she knew all, we should expect she would do what she 
did; for example, that she would bestow the tenderness so 
touchingly described on the feet through which the cruel spikes 
were so soon to be driven. 

As Mary anointed Jesps for burial it was natural that she 
should apply the ointment wherever’ she*could, to his head, 
ag stated by Matthew and Mark, and to his feet, as stated by 
John. Each particular act mentioned in either of the different 
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accounts is thus shown to be a part of the execution of a single 
purpose. This harmonizes these accounts, and shows that all 
refer to the same transaction. Bearing in mind Mary’s purpose, 
and what she was in consequence likely to do, some peculiarities 
in the language of the evangelists seems to be accounted for, 
which otherwise would not seem so natural. Matthew quotes 
“she cast thisointment on my body” consistent with, if not sug- 
gesting, her throwing it under his mantle on his shoulders. Mark 
says, “she poured it down upon him down upon his head.’* 
The repetition of “down,” unaccountable if the unction was 
confined to the head, suggests or is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that she poured it all over him, down to his feet, though we 
cannot prove that by the grammatical connection of the words, 

These circumstances, of no consequence in themselves, be- 
come important as links in a chain of evidence. 

Having examined the facts of this transaction and those bear- 
ing on it, we shall now examine the language in which our Sa- 
viour spoke of them. We shall see that his remarks and ex- 
planations all point the same way. 

“Det her alone.” Not “let her go on” as some think most 
agreeable to the expressionin the original, but “do not molest her” 
as the contextrequires. Yor the action is spoken of as completed. 
“She bath wrought,” “ she hath poured,” “she did it,” “she hath 
done.” The state of mind which alone gave importance to the 
transaction was already fully indicated. Even if the action had 
been incomplete, it could not have been of the slightest conse- 
quence (except to her feelings) whether she finished it or not. 

“ Why trouble ye the woman?” Implying not only that she- 
was right, but that they should have seen that she was so them- 
selves. The severity of our Saviour’s tone agrees much better 
with the theory that she understood, believed and acted upon his 
predictions and explanations of the Old Testament, and that. 
they ought to have understood and believed them too, than that 
her act was only an ordinary expression of reverence. It re- 
minds us of the reproof, for exactly the same want of under- 
standing and faith in the same predietions and explanations. 
which he gave the two disciples on the way to Emmaus.’ “O: 
fools and slow of heart to believe,” “Ought not Christ to have 
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suffered,” or, in modern English, “ Was it not necessary that 
Christ should suffer?” So Jesus once said to Peter for not see- 
ing what Mary did and the apostles did not now see, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan.”” Severity of tone in Jesus was usually for 
unbelief, approbation for faith. 

Though they ought to have known it themselves, yet he con- 
descends, as he so often did, to explain why they should not 
trouble her, and the propriety and intention of the act they had 
just seen. 

“She hath wrought a good work upon me.” The word 
“work” in modern English raises in most minds an idea of 
something done to produce an effect on something or somebody 
else, and the phrase “on me” increases the impression. But 
he could not have meant that the work was good on him in the 
sense that food, clothing or shelter would have been. As used 
in the Bible, work is synonymous with action without the limit- 
ing association. And the whole phrase is equivalent to ‘She 
hath done a good action,” or rather “a beautiful action” re- 
specting me, which avoids the misleading effect of the other 
phrase, as if some such effect accounted for his approbation. 
Mary’s act was good, not tor any effect on Jesus or for any value 
in itself, but only for what it expressed or implied in her; that 
is the love expressed, the faith implied. It was good in her re- 
specting him. Its value was not in something done to him, but 
something shown in her. This is so evident when once pointed 
out, that it seems to require an apology for mentioning it. But 
the erroneous impression created by the use of the phrase 
“good work upon me,” steals into the mind unless we guard 
against it, and assists in the usual misunderstanding of the 
drift of our Saviour’s remarks. 

Having stated that her act was good, he turns aside to an- 
swer the objection that her waste, as they called it, abridged 
their ability to benefit the poor. 

“For the poor ye have with you always, and whensoever ye 
will ye can do them good, but me ye have not always.” This, 
but for the reasons already given, might seem to mean “you can 
benefit the poor at any time, me only now. The contrast, how- 
ever, must really be, between opportunity for a good act to- 
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wards the poor any time by doing them good, and a good act 
towards him in bodily presence by such exhibition of love and 
faith as could on'y be made then. 

The power of Mary’s eye to penetrate through the mists of 
worldly prejudice, impenetrable to every other eye in that twi- 
light period, would have no room for exercise when those mists 
should be cleared away after his ascension. 

“Me ye have not always.” If Mary did not know this, it 
would have had no tendency to justify her. 

It may be said that Mary’s faith could be shown any time, 
and so that could not be the cause of approbation. This objec- 
tion lies equally against her love which could also be shown any 
_ time. 

Having answered their objections, and stated that she had 
done a good action, he explained how and why it was good. If 
she only meant to express her reverence, the act would have ex- 
plained itself, no explanation by our Saviour would have been 
necessary, aS none was given in the case of the penitent in Luke. 
The difference between his remarks on the two occasions shows 
that the objects of the actors were entirely different. 

“ Against the day of my burying hath she kept this;” literally, 
‘‘She hath kept this for the day of my preparation for burial.” 
If one is said to keep a thing on hand against, or for, or unto, a 
-certain occasion, it means that he supposes the occasion will or 
may arise, and that then the thing will be wanted. It is plainly 
implied here that she expected his death, and that it might fall 
to her to prepare him for burial, so she kept the perfume on hand 
for that purpose, with a view to his preparation for burial. To 
keep a thing for an occasion cannot mean to keep it for some 
other purpose, or no particular purpose, and to use it unconscious 
‘of that occasion. “ She hath kept” may possibly also allude to 
her not using it even for her brother. No argument can be 
founded on this, but the illusion if real would only be relevant 
on the supposition that she intended to use it in preparing him 
for burial. 

“ For in that she poured this ointment on my body she did it 
for my burial.” The second word translated “for” in such a 
‘connection as this means “ with a view” to or “ with reference 
to” or “with intention” decidedly expressing purpose. The 
‘word translated burial, is a verb in the infinitive, “ to prepare 
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for burial”’ also like other infinitives expressing purpose. The 
whole later clause is equivalent to “she did it with the intention 
to prepare me for burial.” The English translation so plainly 
expresses that her purpose was to anoint him for burial, that not 
one in a thousand, untrammelled by commentaries, would think 
of any other meaning. The Greek,* if possible, expresses it still 
more plainly. The thing spoken of is the object of the action, 
to prepare him for burial. This is a very different thing from 
its answering for his burial, or being just in time for it, or “it is 
as if” she did it for my burial, as somany commentators arbit- 
rarily and gratuitously assume and interpolate. 

We do not depend on verbal niceties, though on our theory 
every word in all these descriptions and explanations has a 
propriety it would not otherwise have. We depend on the great 
and obvious features of the facts and explanations. 

But if Mary knew Jesus was to be crucified, and so it was 
doubtful whether his body would be buried at all, how could she 
be said knowingly “to prepare him for burial”’? 

The object of anointing a dead body was to show affectionate 
attention to it while yet possible, which was before burial. It 
was natural that in speaking ofit, this object, so well understood, 
should not be expressed, but that the occasion for it, the ap- 
proaching burial, should be—so the phrase became “ prepare for 
burial” instead of “ pay the last attentions before burial.” And 
this conventional phrase would be used whether the further 
opportunity for attention would be prevented by burial or in any 
other way. 

Besides Mary doubtless remembered Jesus’ prediction that 
he should “remain three days in the heart of the earth’* and 
the prophecy that his grave should be with the wicked or the 
rich,’ and so expected some kind of burial, though an ignomin- 
ious one at the hands of his executioners, such as was customary 
after crucifixion in Judea. 

“ She hath done what she could” suggests a contrast between 
the thing done and something else that she would have done but 
found she could not, and that she had come as near to as pos- 
sible. She would if she could have anointed his body after death 
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she now supposed that impossible, and came as near to it as she 
could by anointing it for burial before death, as he explains in 
the next clause. If the clause under consideration as quoted 
from our authorized version, and understood there asin all other 
versions we can find, does not express the true sense of the 
original, still the circumstances and the other explanations show 
the same intention and the same modification of it, as this ex- 
pression as commonly interpreted corroborates. 

“She is come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying,’ 
or as Dr. Alexander has it, “She undertook to anoint my body 
for burial beforehand.” “She is come” does not of course ex- 
press locomotion, but it is a common expression for setting 
about the execution of a purpose. That purpose here is ex- 
pressed by the infinitive following “to anoint my body for pre- 
paration for burial.” The intention to accomplish a purpose 
can hardly be expressed more unmistakably, than by saying 
that the actor in question undertook to accomplish it or set 
about its accomplishment. 

And yet all the comments we have ever been able to find or 
hear of deny any such intention on her part, or that she knew 
of Jesus’ approaching death ; and speak of the action only as 
opportune, or of prophetic import, or as a suitable preparation 
for his burial, or as answering for that purpose, and assume 
that Jesus did not mean what he said, but spoke “by ac- 
com modation.” 

The only reason for rejecting the obvious meaning of our 
Saviour’s language, which seems so. plain, and which there are 
such good reasons for accepting, is, that it cannot be supposed 
that Mary was superior to the Apostles, and so that she could 
not have known what they did not know. It is to support this 
assumption* that so much perverse ingenuity has been used to 
avoid seeing what is in plain sight, and in hunting up other 
meanings which the language is compelled to bear, and thus in 
making this instructive history mean nothing or next to nothing. 

Assuming that the Apostles were at all times officially supe- 
rior to all other persons, it does not follow that they were at 
any time, much less at all times, morally or spiritually superior 
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to all others. The Apostle Judas was officially superior to 
Mary, but it does not follow that he had more faith—or more 
sincerity. Their superiority was not in that respect. On the 
contrary, Mary’s moral and spiritual superiority over all of 
them at that time is shown on the face of the narrative. She 
was approved, and they were reprimanded for differing views 
about the same act, which shows that she was right and they 
were wrong, and therefore inferior to her in that class of things 
to which faith belongs. 

So Simeon and Anna and John the Baptist, and “perhaps the 
Centurion” stationed at Capernaum, had had more faith or 
more correct views than the Apostles had at this period. 

So Stephen seems to have been in advance of the Apostles a 
the time of his death. The wonder is not that Mary under- 
stood and believed, but that the Apostles did not. If we know 
nothing about it, we should suppose it more likely’ that they 
had great faith than that she had. But we know they had not 
the phase of faith in question even for some time after the 
resurrection. There is no antecedent improbability that she 
had it, and her acts and the comments on them prove affirma- 
tively that she had. 

The extraordinary distinction accorded to Mary shows extra- 


‘ ordinary superiority of some kind over everybody. As faith 


was in other cases the measure of our Saviour’s approbation, 
the presumption is that she was superior in faith. 

It is just possible by using much violence to force on the ex- 
pressions used by our Saviour some one of the following 
meanings : 

1st. That Mary kept this perfume on hand providentially, but 
not intentionally, ready to prepare Jesus for burial, and used it 
so that it answered for that purpose, though she did not know 
it; such preparation being the import of the action, though 
not the purpose of the actor. 

2d. That her actual motive being good, Jesus gratuitously at- 
tributed to her an additional good motive, which she had not in 
fact, perhaps analogous to the imputation of malice by the 
common law to a person while committing felony, accidentally 
killing another. 

3d. That Jesus only intended to say that her action was of 
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“ prophetic import,” speaking to the senses of the Apostles, as 
Dr. Cummings supposes. 

Ath. That his approbation was really for her generous love, 
which being apparent needed not to be pointed out, and that his 
reference to his burial was only for after effect, and to show that 
her expression of love was opportune. 

5th. That his death being uppermost in his mind, what he 
said about it incidentally took this shape from the action of the 
woman. 

Though it seems almost ridiculous to argue in favor of a 
thing that is so evident on its face as Mary’s intention to an- 
oint Jesus for burial, yet as that is so universally denied, we pro- 
pose to show that that must be the meaning of the language of 
our Saviour, and that no other meaning can be the true one. 

We shall first speak briefly of the several possible interpreta- 
tions that have been devised to avoid the true one. 

1st. The subject Jesus explained was the conduct of an in- 
telligent agent. In such cases, unless the contrary appears, the 
action described should be understood in its relations with that 
agent, not with something else; that would be irrelevant. 
When such an agent is said to do a thing for or unto an effect, 
the intention to produce that effect must be understood, unless 
the contrary appears from the nature of the case or from 
qualifying expressions. The potter makes “one vessel unto 
honor,” that expresses his purpose. By a sort of paradox in 
language, such an agent is sometimes said to do something unto 
a result, without or even against his intention, but that must 
appear from the context or the necessity of the case. But in 
the explanations of Jesus there is nothing in the nature of the 
case or in the context, to show that the intelligent agent had 
not the intention the language expresses. 

2d. We know of no precedent in the Bible for crediting a’ 
person with one good or bad act he had not done, because he 
had done some other one. 

3d. If Mary’s act was of prophetic import and she did not 
know it, that could not have been mentioned in her justification. 
If she did know it by the gift of prophecy only (of which there 
is no evidence), the commendation awarded to her was inordi- 
nate, for that gift, far inferior in God’s sight to the grace of 
faith, was (if she had it) commen to her and many others. 
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4th. If Jesus’ real approbation was for love only, or mainly, 
the approbation was inordinate, for great love was common to 
many, and the supposition is opposed to the whole explanation. 

5th. We cannot impute to Jesus any such confusion of mind, 
or recklessness of language, as this supposition implies. 

None of these supposed meanings are naturally expressed or 
suggested by the language. They all gratuitously assume that 
Jesus “spoke by accommodation” in an unliteral, secondary, 
semi-figurative, or paradoxical sense, that he did not mean what 
he said, but something different. On the other hand, language 
could hardly be found more unmistakably to express the inten- 
tion we suppose Mary had, than the language actually used. 
No person would be likely to think of any other meaning than 
the one we claim for the language, unless under stress of some- 
body else’s authority. 

No one has a right to assume a meaning not expressed by 
the language in its obvious sense, or deny a meaning that is so 
expressed, without affirmative evidence from the context or 
elsewhere, that the former is, or that the latter is not, the true 
meaning, or without some necessity. In this case there is ab- 
solutely no such evidence and no such necessity. The writing 
is pure narrative, and we are not to expect in it any mystical, 
secondary, or unusual meaning. The obvious sense of the lan- 
guage teaches no error, and no contradiction, and, we elsewhere 
show, no improbability. On the contrary, the presumption, 
from the extraordinary distinction conferred on Mary, agrees 
with the inferences from the language understood in its obvious 
sense. 

_A moral agent is entitled to approbation or justification on 
account of an act indifferent, and of no value in itself, only by 
what he intends to express or accomplish by it, or by what it 
implies in him. 

The object of Jesus’ explanations was to justify Mary by 
showing some connection between her act and his death. She 
was right, “ For she did it with a view to prepare me for burial.” 
But if she had no reference to his death, and did not know she 
was preparing him for burial, then such connection and such 
preparation imparted no moral character to her act, and did not 
tend to justify her. If it was fitting he should be anointed for 
burial, she was entitled to no gredit for a fitness of which she 
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knew nothing. No act or expression is right or wrong for an 
unknown fitness or association or significance or consequence. 
She must have been commended for what she did mean, not for 
something she did not mean ; for what was intentionally express- 
ed by her, or something implied in her, not for any unknown 
import of the act itself. Caiaphas was none the better for his 
unconscious evangelical prophecy*—nor can any one be entitled 
to credit for an act or speech effecting or expressing something 
he did not intend to do or express, or that means something he 
did not mean.—-Any explanations not referring to Mary’s intention 
would have been irrelevant and no justification. 

Our excuse for insisting on these truisms is that they are set 
at naught in. every comment on this subject that we have been 
able to find. 

Of course anointing Jesus for burial was no more praiseworthy 
in itself than anointing him out of reverence. But if the oint- 
ment had been applied to his body after death, according to the 
custom of the times, probably no one would have objected, nor 
probably would any one who knew of his-imminent death and 
the probable non-recovery of his body have objected to anointing 
him beforehand. By declaring that she did it for this purpose 
Jesus probably gave to the disciples a reason why according to 
their own ideas she was right. But if he did not mean that she 
did it in view of his death then he failed to give the only reason 
that was calculated to justify her in their eyes. 

It may be said that the act was right in itself according to 
funeral usages, and right in her for other reasons, therefore 
Jesus approved. But the whole drift of his argument is to show 
that she, not it, was right because it was to prepare him for 
burial. 

It may also be said that Jesus, in view of his own death, was 
more appreciative of the kindness of his friends and so without 
any further meaning spoke of both in connection. This is 
gratuitous, insufficient and opposed to the drift of his remarks. 

If Jesus only meant that this unction was opportune, just in 
time for his burial, or would answer for his burial, it was a sol- 
emn announcement of a thing utterly unimportant; a conclusion 
which must be rejected with abhorrence. 
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If Mary’s act only expressed reverence and humility like the 
penitent in Luke, the reference to his death would have been 
irrelevant, or if made it would have been in a very different 
way. 

If Mary expected Jesus’ death because his life was threatened, 
or for any other reason short of faith in his word, though it 
might have justified her before the disciples, it would not account 
for the unparalleled distinction conferred on her, nor the extraor- 
dinary order Jesus gave. We therefore infer such faith which 
accounts for everything. 

As in other cases Jesus’ approbation was in proportion to faith, 
the presumption is that his extraordinary approbation here 
implies extraordinary faith. As that was shown by preparing him 
for burial, and therefore by expectation of his death, it must have 
been faith in predictions of his death. Jesus, as we shall point 
out hereafter, was in the habit of announcing the object as well 
as the fact of his death, 7. e. to atone for sin. Mary must have 
been familiar with such announcements. Their acceptance must 
have given a more spiritual quality to her faith and heightened 
our Saviour’s approbation. Notimprobably this was “his word” 
which she heard when she sat at his feet and so accepting 
“chose the good part.’”’* 

Three inspired historians quote each an explanation by our 
Saviour of Mary’s conduct differing from the others. Hach of 
the three explanations, taken in its obvious sense, implies that 
she expected his death, and expresses her intention to prepare 
him for burial; and each justifies her on that account. Hach 
refers to a different time, and a different part and phase of her 
plan, and a different step in its execution, from either of the 
others. One refers to the preparation made long before, one to 
the anticipation of the ordinary time for the action, the other 
to its actual performance. These three explanations, each com- 
plete as to some points, and each sufficient to justify her on 
account of her intentions, form together one complete and har- 
monious statement, each part agreeing with, sometimes imply- 
ing the others, and on our theory all are accounted for by the 
history. The numerous separate probabilities thus arising in 
favor of our view strengthen each other in geometrical propor- 
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tion. If the natural meaning of any of these expressions can 
be explained away, if “as if” can be gratuitously interpolated 
in one account, the others remain. 

From the prominence given to Mary’s act in the history, and 
from the.order to celebrate it “for a memorial” of the actor, as 
no other personal act in the history of mankind is to be cele- 
brated, it must teach something very impertant. As commonly 
interpreted it teaches nothing or very little, and no comment 
we have ever met with makes anything out of it. Many who 
have felt compelled by our Saviour’s order to preach about it, 
bound down by authority as to its meaning, have been exceed- 
ingly puzzled to find what to say about it. 

Our theory gives to our Saviour’s language and to each ex- 
pression of it, not only its natural and obvious meaning, but the 
nicest propriety ; it makes one consistent whole out of the dif- 
ferent statements in the histories, and the-explanations of our 
Saviour ; it accounts for all the facts and the comments on them, 
and especially it gives meaning and importance to the action 
so often and so emphatically described, and it teaches a lesson 
of the greatest importance. Our view also brings out many 
oblique and undesigned coincidences, tending to prove the his- 
tory in general, and to prove the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment. 

A theory making a harmonious whole of so many scattered 
particulars, all when brought together fitting each other like the 
notches on the severed fragments torn from the same sheet of 
paper, verified at so many points by positive proof, harmonizing 
with so much admitted truth, and having no reasons against it, 
must be true.* 

We shall now consider the great lesson which this account 
was intended to impress upon us, 

Mary believed just what her Lord said, because he said it. 
For this she was so commended, and the act that evinced it 
was to be commemorated in her honor throughout the whole 
‘world, and to the end of time. 


*It may be said that if Jesus had the object wesuppose, it has failed. So one 
of the objects of the creation of light failed till photographs were made ; andof. 
electricity, till the telegraph was used, both in our own time. The Bible, like na- 
ture, besides its plain teachings, contains many crude data, from which valuable: 
confirmatory and illustrative truth will be deduced, 
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The world may smile at the idea of thus elevating this gentle 
Jewess above all the heroes, sages, statesmen, geniuses, apos- 
tles, martyrs, great men and public benefactors that ever lived, 
just because she believed what was said to her. But the con- 
tempt for such an idea is contempt for the teaching of the 
Infallible. 

Even Christians may feel that though the simple faith which 
enabled Mary to understand and accept her Lord’s predictions, 
while everybody else failed to do so, was commendable, it did 
not raise her so high above everybody else, and that the distine- 
tion conferred on her was inordinate. 

This is just the difference between God’s estimate and ours. 
To believe a thing that we hear, seems so small a matter, so 
near doing nothing at all, a thing in which one seems almost 
passive, that it requires much teaching, and a frequent presen- 
tation of extreme cases, to convince us and keep us convinced 
that belief on divine testimony is the one condition of acceptance 
with God and the amount of that belief the measure of our 
spiritual growth and his approbation. 

We suppose it was to impress us with his estimate of simple 
faith and so to correct ours, that Jesus directed this unparalleled 
honor to be done to this woman. As we are so prone to be 
wrong on this point, and it is so important we should be right, 
Jesus gives this startling order to set us right and by bringing 
this example often to our attention to keep us right.* 

Extreme as the representation of the value of faith may seem 
it is confirmed by our Saviour’s frequent expressions about it, 
such as “Thy faith hath made thee whole.’” “Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace.”" “O woman, great is thy faith, be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.’” “ According to thy faith beit unto 
thee.” “ All things are possible to him thatbelieveth.”* “ What- 
soever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them and ye shall have them.”” But these expressions, familiar 
to us from childhood, fail to make their full impression on us, 

But when we consider the province of faith we see that its 
value cannot be overstated. It is the instrument by which we 


* Can it be that in some unevangelical age the meaning of our Saviour’s explana- 
tions of Mary’s act was explained away to avoid this eonclusion? 

© Matt. 9: 22. Luke 8: 48. 4Tuke 7: 50. e Matt. 15: 28. £ Matt. 9s ° 
29, &Mark9: 28. "Mark 11: 24. 
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are united to Christ at first and so rescued from condemnation, 
and that by which the Spirit subsequently gives every grace. 
Salvation and every step of it being on God’s part gratuitous, all 
we do is to accept. Acceptance is an exercise of faith implying 
a desire for the gift and belief in the word of the Offerer. 

God makes it a point with us that we recognize the gratuitous- 
ness of salvation, and hence that we appreciate the faith which 
accepts it. His teachings and discipline tend.to correct our 
constant tendency to depend on works. If we were saved by 
works we might well be surprised at onr Saviour’s estimate of 
that in which man does so little, and it might be insisted that it 
was Mary’s love rather than her faith that was so highly appre- 
ciated. It was more important for our instruction that Jesus 
should hold up Mary’s faith for our admiration, than her love, 
the fruit of her faith, for our estimate of the value of faith needs 
most correction. 

Eut besides the purely spiritual effects and relations of faith, 
it has most important natural effects, which all can understand, 
and from which we can see the justness of our Saviour’s estimate. 
Reason, within the range of its vision here as elsewhere, finally 
perceives the correctness of revelation. 

With full and constant belief in God’s promises and.threats, 
men would always feel it their interest to do right and avoid 
wrong. Temptation would lose its power. Relying on God’s 
providence, or at any rate respecting his commands, a thorough 
believer would not attempt to attain good ends by improper 
means, even though now by general consent they are considered 
indispensable. With abounding faith, even if only intellectual 
but real, crime would cease, and man would be at least externally 
righteous. 

From such considerations reason is compelled to agree with 
revelation that faith cannot be over-estimated. 

From this we see that faith as a means or instrument is supe- 
rior to everything else, though as an end * the greatest of these 
is love.’ 

Mary accepted Jesus’ statements in their obvious sense, or as 
by a fair interpretation they should be understood. 

One lesson taught us is to accept just what the Bible fairly in- 


11 Gor; 13:3 13. 
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terpreted says, to receive the teachings of Christ in their sim- 
plicity and definiteness, sharply and clearly forming a specific 
and isolated system of religion. We are not to round off the 
corners of its distinctive doctrines, or ignore, slur over, modify, 
or explain away anything ‘clearly taught, in order to harmonize 
it with the spirit of the aga or with any eclectic, half human, 
half divine or compromise system, or universal religion. 

Mary believed Jesusjand the Scriptures against the opinions 
of the Church. 

Her faith was not a sudden or momentary thing. She had 
“kept” the evidence of it some time. 

It may be objected that this view of Mary’s superiority over 
everybody else, this exaltation of an almost passive state of 
mind over all the great acts that were ever performed, tends to 
encourage idle contemplation, when the Master’s service requires 
vigorous action. 

We reply that the same faith, working by love, that had once 
seated Mary quietly at Jesus’ feet and now prompted her to this 
costly demonstration, that led her more active sister to “ serve,” 
that afterwards led Stephen to die and Paul to work and Luther 
to fight and Tyndal to translate,* and Edwards to think, will be 
sure to lead each Christian that now has it to such meditation, 
study, teaching, giving, labor, combat or action whatsoever, as 
his opportunities, circumstances, idiosyncracies and the necessi- 
ties of the time admit of or require. There is danger in these 
stirring times of outward activity without inward piety—there is 
little danger of inward piety without outward activity. All will 
be carried along with the current, but each one with faith will 
be an accelerating atom, each one without it, a retarding or 
rather a disturbing atom, not so much tending to stop the cur- 
rent as to give.it a wrong direction. 

The lesson that teaches the superiority of faith is now espe- 
cially opportune. 

Let us, then, pray for faith, for it is eminently the gift of 
God ; let us cultivate it, for it is our own act. 


* The credit of translating our English Bible was stolen from Tyndal, first by 
the bishops, then by the king. 
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ArT. VI.—SWING’S SERMONS.* 


Tuese discourses have a certain classic neatness and felicity. 
of diction and illustration, which are likely to please a large 
class of hearers and readers. This alone, however, would not 
secure a tithe of the attention they are now receiving. They 
have acquired an adventitious importance, which gains thou- 
sands of readers, from the ecclesiastical proceedings prompted 
by some, and prompting others of them. Thus they and their 
author have been litted for the time into a prominence and im- 
portance not otherwise belonging to them. Hence, the princi- 
ples they inculcate, always more important than any mere ac- 
cessories of style, are in the present case preéminently so. The 
great question then is, not what are the attractions, linguistic 
or poetic, in which they are arrayed, but what do they teach ? 
And this underlies and determines all other questions concern- 
ing them and growing out of them, whether more or less immi- 
nent and portentous, with which the Christian, and especially 
the great Presbyterian public, are concerned. Compared with 
this, the mere factions and persons embroiled in the local 
strifes growing out of this and former causes, are insignificant. 
Their miscarriages and blunders even, if such there have been, 
are, though far from unimportant, of slight moment in compari- 
son with this supreme question—what does Prof. Swing teach ? 
This we shall therefore undertake to answer as adequately as 
possible in the space and time at command. 

We begin at the foundation—his views as to the possibility of 
any certainty of religious or Christian doctrine or faith. He 
says : “ When it comes to a search for perfect assurance, there 
we soon ruin the moral world, for there is no perfect assurance 
in it, or any part of it, and hence the logic which seeks that 
assurance can only destroy. It must come back each evening, 
saying, ‘There is no virtue, no sin, no mind, no God.’ Perfect 
assurance is just as impossible to a free religionist or Atheist as 


* David Swing’s Sermons. Chicago: W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co. 1874. 
Truths of To-day, spoken in the Past Winter. By David Swing, Pastor Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1874, ; 
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it is to the Christian. Remembering, therefore, that there is no 
moral idea of beauty, or love, or soul, that may not be denied, 
and remembering, too, that the assurance that there is a God is 
always logically equal to the opposite belief,’ &e. Truths of 
To-Day, pp. 189-90. 

“It is demonstrative evidence alone which secures uniformity 
of belief, and hence any religion, any science, any theory 
based not on such demonstrative evidence, must advance 
through the world accompanied by the tumult of debate. Now, 
among the theories whose evidence is not demonstrative, but 
only cumulative and partial, Christianity, and religion at larg:, 
are seen to be classed.” Jd. pp. 133-4. 

Here lurks one of those plausible fallacies, of which the 
author is as expert a master, as he is of sentences. By “demon- 
strative proof” is usually meant mathematical or other forms of 
apodictic proof, such as the d@ priori sciences, or sciences of 
necessary truth, afford. Now, it is assumed in the above pas- 
sage, that the only kind of proof besides this is “cumulative 
and partial,” 7. e., complete and inconclusive. But this is not 
so. There are kinds of proof that are not necessary or apo- 
dictic, which are nevertheless complete and conclusive, for every 
mind that will candidly appreciate them, but capable, neverthe- 
less, of being disregarded or undervalued by those disinclined 
to receive them: Of this nature are all the proofs of religious 
and Christian truth. This truth is, therefore, at once sure, and 
evinced by sure proofs, to all disposed candidly to weigh them, 
while they may be doubted or rejected by multitudes who do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, and have this for 
their condemnation, that light has come into the world, and 
they have loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil. This is undeniable. Can we not be sure of the 
being and attributes of God by proofs from nature even, which, 
if not apodictic, are yet perfectly conclusive to every candid 
mind, albeit such that Atheists can spurn them? And, if we 

-eannot be made sure, by adequate and conclusive proofs, of the 
being of God, is not the only alternative uncertainty and doubt 
about it. What then remains to us but to be skeptics or down- 
right Atheists? And must not the same result follow with 
-reference to our certainty of knowledge, or faith, in respect to 
Revelation, Redemption, the divinity of the Bible, and every 
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article of the Christian Faith? What then-remains to us on 
this footing, but a dreary skepticism as to the whole field of re- 
ligious ard Christian truth? How contrary all this is to the 
Bible, the standards of the Presbyterian Church, the logical 
possibility of any firm foothold or foundation for religion of any 
sort, we need not stop to show. What right has any man, on 
such a theory, to demand of men categorically that they believe 
that of which he himself is uncertain on pain of perdition to 
obey the Saviour’s commission, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved; he that believeth not, shall be 
damned ” ? 

But we cannot pursue applications of this doctrine, which 
might be made ad infinitum. We hasten to follow Prof. Swing 
through some of his own applications of it. He says: “ Hav- 
ing in this brief argument found a ground for religious tol- 
eration in the natural uncertainty of human knowledge, and 
in the fact that men have persecuted their fellows most over the 
smallest ideas, 1 would say only a few words against any form 
of intolerance, even when confessed errors exist in their worst 
possible forms. Suppose the heretic, as the world calls him, 
pronounces Christ an impostor, and denies the existence of 
God, still, all the light that will ever come into his mind from 
man will be along the chords of friendship, passing from the 
better heart to his. Words spoken without bitterness, spoken 
with the confession full and free of human equality, words 
wreathed with friendship, are the only ones that ever penetrate 
the soul. The man who hates us, and whom we hate, need not 
speak. His words are like a discord. Thus the ill-will of the 
old Puritans jarred, like bells jangled out of tune, upon the ear 
of Thomas Paine, and each anathema from the Church only 
separated him further from the presence and beauty of God,— 
for God is not a God of discord, but of harmony.” Truths of 
To-Day, 25-6. 

We can make nothing of this but a plea, from the uncertainty 
of our religious knowledge, for tolerating those in the Church— 
if any such are found there—who avow themselves unmitigated 
Infidels and Atheists. And the argument is logical, if the pre- 
mise of the uncertainty of all religions be admitted. We 
see not what other construction can be put upon it; for, as to 
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the duty of doing good as we have opportunity, and speaking 
the truth in love to all men, no one questions it, and there is no 
occasion to argue it. He illustrates his argument, moreover, by 
the Puritan “anathemas” which repelled Tom Paine. What 
anathemas, pray, in free Protestant America, but those in- 
volved in condemning infidelity and heresy, and excluding their 
adherents from the communion of the Church? Here, as his 
wont, without incurring the responsibility of a direct, full, and 
unambiguous assertion of all that his language suggests or im- 
plies, he takes good care to say nothing to guard against the 
broadest construction of it. We gather from the above the in- 
culcation of the maxim, that the necessary uncertainty of reli- 
gious doctrine renders all separation of men from church fel- 
lowship, for any kindof religious error, unjustifiable. But this, 
like all absolute skepticism, is suicidai, If all religious truth is 
uncertain, why does Prof. S. undertake to assert this or any 
thing else about it? Nay, on the next page he contradicts it, 
utterly. He says: “ We are all bound to speak religious truths 
in love, and to offer our fellow-men, not doubtful disputations, 
but a place of forgiveness and peace upon a heart divine in 
breadth and tenderness.” But if all we have quoted from the 
author be true, what have we to offer men but ‘doubtful dis- 
putations” ? 

Other obvious consequences which flow from this destructive 
principle appear in the sermon on “ The Influence of Democracy 
on Christian Doctrine.” He tells us, ‘‘ A new method, divested 
of authority and weighed down with rationalism and doubt, has 
gradually displaced the authoritative declaration and warning 
of yesterday. Christ comes, not announced by a simple herald, 
but led by a spiritual and intellectual philosophy.” Sermons, p. 
fi 

“ When we come to moral ideas, we are compelled to do with- 
out any standard.” Td. p. 14. 

‘‘ Now, this is what I mean by the elasticity of a moral idea. 
These notions are enlarged or contracted, according to the 
genius of the generation that comes to them here or there. All 
moral ideas, from the conception of God to the most humble 
duty ; all doctrines, from faith, hope and charity, to the notion 
of heaven.and hell,—suffer and undergo this sliding form of 
measurement, and baffle all attempts to render a final and 


exact expression.” Jd. p. 16. 
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When we couple with this his doctrine of “ eclecticism,” in de- 
termining what portions of the Bible are or are not inspired (see 
p- 99), it seems to us that the residuum has “ elasticity of moral 
ideas” enough, to set free from all bondage to divine “authority,” 
or “standards” of any sort, outside of the likes and dislikes of 
each individual; to insure the largest latitude and liberty, and 
the least confinement within any limits imposed by any revela- 
tion or church creed, which the most fastidious skeptic could 
desire. Indeed, he gives us to understand that ‘‘God has so 
fashioned the human mind, that all its myriad forms can agree 
upon doctrines that are most vital—that the quantity of in- 
tolerance has always been inversely as the value of the doctrine, 
the greatest bigotry always crystallizing around the least valu- 
able idea.” Truths of To-Day, p. 19. 

What, according to this, do all the most vital doctrines amount 
to? How much have all men agreed about? What are those 
the denial of which the Christian church has most persistently 
refused to tolerate, as being most fundamental, and therefore, 
accordiny to our author, of lowest “value?” And what of 
Christianity is left, when these are repudiated ? And what is a 
preacher’s theology which rates this residuum above those on 
which the Church has most insisted? These, it seems to us, 
are self-answering questions, which go far to settle the position 
of Prof. Swing, if there were nothing more specific. 

But before descending to these more specific points, we think 
no just estimate of Prof. Swing’s theology can overlook his ful- 
minations against persecution for false doctrines, with flashes of 
denunciation against the intolerance of past ages, duly depicted, 
not only up to historical truth, but to the extreme point of hy- 
perbole and caricature, which echo themselves in discourse 
after discourse, on the most varied topics, like the reverberations 
of a summer thunder-clap, from hill to hill. Racks, faggots, 
thumbscrews, and even the long-exploded fiction of the “Con- 
necticut Blue Laws,” and ever so much more the like, are sum- 
moned to constant duty in this behalf. The question arises, what 
dangers, or tendencies to such persecution, need to be guarded 
against among Protestants of this age and country, and in the 
city, eongregation, and ecclesiastical connection where Dr. 
Swing preaches, that should have called forth such frequent 
portraitures and protestations of this kind, even before the late 
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prosecution for heresy was begun? Of this each one must judge 
for himself when he remembers that physical pains and penal- 
ties for opinions and their expression are things of the past; 
that, at the worst, they cannot now go beyond censure by the 
body to which one belongs, or separation from it, and that the 
author contends that historical Presbyterianism is obsolete. 
His constant endeavor is to make out that a distinction evidently 
exists between “Presbyterianism as formulated in the past times 
and Presbyterianism actual ;” but he does not define what it is, 
or show how he himself fairly comes within any limits by which 
the bounds such “ Presbyterianism actual.” He says, “ not 
one tenth” of the Articles of our Confession of Faith “have 
been found false to the Bible, or false to the welfare of society.” 
But he does not signify what articles are thus “false” in his 
view. He does not appear to be aware that a selection might be 
made of articles to be expunged, such that the removal of less 
than one-twentieth would eliminate the ‘Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonement, the fundamental articles of Christianity. We 
thaye, therefore, to look beyond these vague generalities to find 
what are the specific doctrines in regard to which Professor 
Swing stands in such relations, that he feels impelled to warn 
and train the people against any want of tolerance toward those 
who cannot accept or teach them. 

We remark, at the outset, that Prof. Swing’s ordinary method 
in these discourses is to attack the doctrines he dislikes by set- 
ting up some caricature or exaggeration of them as the target 
at which he fires, and as the foil to show his own doctrines in 
favorable contrast, often quoting some exceptional extravagance 
-of statement, mostly from writers unrecognized as Presby- 
terian or Calvinistic authorities, and seldom, if ever, miking 
a true or fair statement of the doctrine he in this way stigma- 
tizes. 

For example, Prof. Swing never lets an opportunity escape for 
denouncing all that series of Calvinistic doctrines included 
under predestination or divine sovereignty. These, as expressed 

‘in our standards, he characterizes as “all those formulas which 
looked toward a dark fatalism, or which destroy the human will, 
or indicate the damnation of some infant, or that God, for his own 
glory, foreordained a vast majority of the race to everlasting 
death. . . I have declared to them that the Presbyterian Church 
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had left behind those doctrines, and that her religion was simply 
Evangelical, and not par excellence the religion of despair.” 
Truths of Lo-Day, p.319. The class of articles here caricatured 
and rejected teach none of the things thus charged upon them, 
although it is common for adversaries thus to reproach them. 
Nor have these things been held more by the Presbyterian: 
Church of the past than of the present. Nor has the Pres- 
byterian Church of the present repudiated the-doctrines thus 
misrepresented and maligned, whatever our author may have 
done. Our religion is not fatalism, but one which “ delivers out 
of the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God ;” not “ of despair,” but of “ joy in God through the 
atonement.” As to Dr. Swing claiming to retain the Evangel- 
ical doctrines, that depends on how much he means by “ Evan- 
gelical ;” whether he means what has been held in common by- 
the bodies forming the Evangelical Alliance, or what has been 
held by the sects known as Rationalistic. This, if not already 
apparent, will become so, in some degree at least, as we pro- 
ceed. How any man can truthfully call himself a Calvinist in 
any known sense of that term, who rejects the class of articles: 
above caricatured and held up to scorn, is not for us to show. 
At this point, it is necessary to test one of,Prof. Swing’s 
criteria of Christian doctrine. In a sermon on “ Christianity and 
Dogma” in Truths of To-Day, from John vii. 17: “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” These words of 
‘Christ, he construes thus, “those which men can subject to ex- 
perience are the doctrines which be of God. .. . the doctrines 
of Christianity are those which may be tried by the human heart,” 
p. 74. Does he mean the human heart regenerate, or unregen- 
erate? However this may be, and irraspective of the truth or 
falsity o! the above criterion per se, it is not the true meaning of 
the text which is interpreted to utter it. That simply avers that one 
truly disposed and determined tg do,God’s will, shall, in respect to 
any doctrine on which such obedience depends, be effectually 
taught of God, so as to know by adequate evidence whether 
it be from Him or not. This evidence may be experi- 
‘mental, intuitive, revealed, or deducible by obvious and 
necessary consequences from what is so. But it is not 
confined to experience. Nay, it may, not be itself capable 
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of experience, while yet conditional to all right experience. 
That Christ is both God and man in one person, may 
be implied in and underlie all right experience, and yet itself 
be incapable of being so experienced. Hence another idea 
which Prof. Swing intermixes with that just discussed, that “ this 
text . . . submits to us a method of learning not only the truth 
of propositions, but the relative value of propositions,” (p. 69) 
falls to the ground. ‘This and every other method of undermin- 
ing the objective authority of the Word of God, as the standard 
of all truth, and test of all experience, and of subjecting this 
Word itself to the test of our subjective experience, which often 
means only our preference, is a reversal of the true order, which 
receives no countenance from this or other scriptures adduced 
tc sustain it. Having tested this criterion, let us now note its 
application by Prof. Swing, in order, as is so often his wont, to 
question or disparage, without directly denying certain funda- 
mental doctrines, frequently discredited by him, as not divine 
truths but mere human dogmas. He says: 

“The Trinity, as formally stated, cannot be experienced. Man has not 
the power to taste the threeness of one, nor the oneness of three, and see 
that it is ‘good.’ Man cannot ‘do his will’ here, and “know of the doc- 
tyine whether it be of God.’ It is not conceivable that any one will pretend 
to have experienced three persons as being one person, the same in sub- 
stance, and at the same time equal, ‘This doctrine belongs, therefore, to a 
simple religion of fact, and not to one of experience ; and henee, the dis- 
tance between that idea and the idea of faith and penitence is the difference 
between a fact and a perpetuallaw. But while human experience cannot 
approach the Trinity, it can approach the divineness of Christ. 

Hence, Christianity bears readily the idea of three offices, and permits the 

one God to appear in Father, or in Son, orin Spirit, . . . and if the 

three offices of God, as Father and Redeemer and Spirit, are made more 

prominent than the idea that these three persons are one God, then what 
mankind will need most, and use most, will be the three influences, God as 

Father, God as Saviour, God as Holy Spirit, and what he may make second-— 
ary is the enigma of the three in one, for why make prominent things that 

are not conspicuous in the inspired guide ?”—Truths of To-Day, pp, 78-9, 

81. 

To this he adds, p. 18: “ Over the idea that two and two make 
four, no blood has been shed; but over the insinuation that 
three may be one, or one three, there has often been a demand 
for external influence to brace up the frail logical faculty.” We 
also find it stated in the Sermons, (p. 34): “It is not the Trin- 
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ity that moulds human life, but the doctrine of God. It is not 
the eternal possession of the Holy Spirit that may shape the 
human soul, but the fact of an ever-present Spirit.” In our 
judgmeut, the above sounds very like Sabellianism, which af- 
firms only one person in the Godhead, acting by a three-fold 
manifestation or office ; for, although somewhat confused, if not 
contradictory, it asserts,—1. That such three-fold office is all that 
is important to be known or recognized in the premises. 2. 
That the doctrine of a real Trinity of persons is that of “ three 
persons being one person,” or the “threeness of one and oneness 
of three” in the same sense, which involves a contradiction that 
does not belong to the true doctrine of the Trinity, which means 
threeness as to persons and oneness as to substance. Such a 
contradiction, Prof. Swing justly says, “ man has not the power 
to taste, and human experience cannot approach,” and, we add, 
the human mind cannot believe. But the scriptural church 
doctrine of the Trinity may as readily be believed as that man 
is two-fold in his nature, body and spirit, and one as to his per- 
sonality. But neither Prof. Swing nor his hearers can believe 
_ tbat caricature of the Trinity which his representations imply, 
and all its adversaries employ. 3. The setting up of the “ doc- 
trine of God” as in contrast to the Trinity, and of the “ divine 
omnipresence’ in opposition to the “possession of the Holy 
Spirit” as moulding human life and shaping the buman soul, 
could not be done by one who believes in the real Trinity of per- 
sons subsisting in the Godhead, or in the proper personality and 
office-work of the Holy Ghost. 4. He declares that “this doc- 
trine (of the Trinity) belongs to a religion of fact (whatever that 
may be) but.not of experience.” But surely, the Christian re- 
ligion is one of experience. Prof. Swing we understand to teach 
the divinity of Christ. But we nowhere find him asserting the 
distinct personality of the Holy Spirit. The Trinity is seldom 
_ bandied in this way by those who do not make equal invasion 
on the Atonement and Justification, the true doctrine of Faith 
and Works. How is it in the present instance ? ; 
Our first remark is that while the Zruths of To-Day have 
sermons devoted to the specific topics of Righteousness, Good 
Works, and Faith, we nowhere find Justification defined or re- 
presented as being wholly on account of the sufferings, obedi- 
©:.ce, or merits, or righteousness of Christ substituted for those 
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of the believer who trusts in Him, and accepted by God in his 
behalf. We find no explicit acceptance of vicarious atonement ; 
of Justification by Faith alone; or the first spark of evidence 
that he sees how such faith is the spring of good works and holy 
living; but much that he deems such a faith, as did the eavillers 
of old, hostile to a holy life. But if we do not find these, we 
find the caricatures or one-sided exaggerations of them, put 
forth by some ultraist, abundantly blazoned and reprobated, as 
prevalent doctrines of the past, which the church, under the in- 
fluence of modern culture, is now sloughing off. Thus: 

‘There was once a sect—and they have not all gone from the earth yet— 
who were called Solifidians, because they expected salvation, because they 
believed Christ had bestowed or could bestow that great boon. This sect 
had condensed the whole Bible into a single sentence, and all conduct into 
a mental operation called belief, and hence their chief virtue must have been 


that of placid expectation, . . . I know of no method by which we can. 
make works necessary or essential ina kingdom of perfect redemption or 
perfect forgiveness. . . . In their joy over the newly discovered salva- 


tion by the mediation of Christ, some of the divines around Luther, with 
Luther himself, declared that no amount of sin would imperil the soul that 
should possess this marvellous faith. Thus at one stroke the doctrine of re- 
generation, and repentance, and sanctification, and love to man are cut 
down as cumberers of the ground. The Bible is reduced to one sentence.” 
—Truths, &e., pp. 105-6-7. 

The most charitable explanation of such language is ignorance. 
Tt is mild rebuke of the preachers who use it to repeat to them 
the Apostle’s language, “ For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again which be tho 
first principles of the oracles of God, and are beeome such as 
have need of milk and not of strong meat. For every one that 
useth milk is unskillful in the word of righteousness, for he is a 
babe.” Heb. vi: 12,13. It can hardly be necessary to com- 
ment upon this and much more the like, sprinkled plentifully 
through the book. Does Prof. 8. really mean to say that Pres- 
byterian or Calvinistic theology, teaching, life, proceed upon the 
theory that, however the chief of sinners are warranted to come 
to Christ for full pardon, they are also warranted to continue in 
sin, or commit uncleanness with greediness, because grace thus 
abounds to the chief of sinners? Can we not be saved by grace, 
without “turning the grace of God into lasciviousness?” 
Whence this superlative error that, if we are justified by faith 
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alone, “regeneration, repentance, sanctification, love to man” 
are swept away? What conceptions of faith and regeneration 
must he have, who supposes that the former can be divorced from 
the latter, or from the other Christian virtues which it is repre- 
sented as destroying? And what of the pretence that it con- 
denses the gospel into a single sentence? Might he not as well say 
that centering Christianity in Christ condenses it into a single 
word or sentence? Surely, one who reasons thus must be igno- 
rant of the very rudiments of the doctrine of evangelical holi- 
ness, which has its very root in freeing us from the curse in or- 
der that we may be freed from the power and pollution of sin ; 
that passing from the spirit of bondage which is unto fear, to the 
spirit of adoption and confiding filial love, we may serve God 
without slavish fear in holiness and righteousness all the days of 
our lives; that having these promises men may cleanse them- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God; that sin may have no more dominion 
over them, because they are not under law but under grace; 
that so the faith which alone justifies, but without works is 
dead, may not be alone, but may maintain good works, nay, may 
work by love, purify the heart, overcome the world, and in stead- 
fastness resist the devil. This is the only kind of justifying 
faith known to Scripture or our standards. But Prof. Swing is 
constantly setting up some distortion or overstatement of it, and 
tearing it from the good works of which it is the only living root. 
He constantly brings forward good works, personal righteousness 
and Christian morality as if at the opposite pole, and wholly in- 
consistent with it, and belittles it accordingly, holding himself up 
in contrast as the special champion of personal righteousness, 
good works and morality. We do not see evidence that he ac- 
cepts or even understands the expiatory sacrifice of Christ or its 
tendency to promote holiness. He tells us: “There is nothing 
society so much needs, not as divine righteousness, but human 
righteousness.” — Truths, etc., p. 117. 

He says : “There isone special multitude of intemperate men, 
and a large multitude it is too, which sustains full membership 
in an orthodox church, in a church that surpasses all others in 
asserting the divinity of Christ and an expiatory atonement. No 
church can equal it in delineating the pains of hell and the joys 
of heaven, and yet with all these cardinal doctrines flaunted on its 
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silk banners and intoned by all its priests, the most profoundly 
orthodox church sends forth from its bosom, especially from its 
Emerald Isle, a swarm of humar beings almost wholly ruined by 
poverty, ignorance and vice.” We think it will be news to most 
that the Romish Church is “most profoundly orthodox,” or 
that “the divinity of Christ and expiatory atonement, the pains 
of hell and the joys of heaven” are set forth and applied by 
that church ?n their true scriptural import, or so as to exert their 
normal influence, as understood by Protestants. They are neu- 
‘tralized by a false doctrine of justification and the opus operatum 
sacramentarian theory. We cannot understand any object of 
such representations except to slur orthodoxy and the special 
orthodox doctrines, there mentioned. 

Indeed, he tells us, Sermons (p. 102), “Faith in Christ would 
be a phrase still indefinite, for not only has faith many forms, 
but many forms also attach to the person of Christ. He was a 
sacrifice, but sacrifices have many significations. He was an 
example. He was a mediator. He was an unfolding of the 
-divine image. Faith in Christ is a phrase which is at once seen 
to be made of words that are like bits of colored glass in the 
kaleidoscope,~forming many pictures, and all very beautiful.” 
This leaves us quite in the dark as to what faith is, and what is 
its object even when called the sacrifice of Christ. 

In his sermon on Faith, where we of course look for well con- 
sidered statements, he says : “It will be necessary for a saving 
doctrine, in order to merit such a name, that it shall possess some 
power to lead the heart back to virtue, and it should do this by 
-some natural law, because a perpetual miracle may not be ex- 
‘pected unless a constant force acting naturally is impossible... 
Religion impresses belief into its service, because belief isa perma- 
nent law of intellectual life. Faith is this perpetual natural force.” 
This implies that there is no medium between a uatural force 
_and a perpetual miracle, thus ignoring or repudiating soper- 
natural grace altogether, and making saving faith the mere acting 
_of a “natural force.” He further says, “Faith is not imposed 
upon the human family, as a condition of heaven, simply by the 
decree of God, provided for Christianity alone, a despotic shib- 
boleth separating souls differing only in the ability or non- 
-ability to pronounce consonants, but it enters the Gospel through 
sthe gate of reason or universal law written by the Creator; the 
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law that belief shall be the basis of all religions or secular life.” 

True, Gospel faith is no despotic shibboleth, but is it not a con- 

dition of acceptance with God, of a kind “ passed for Christian- 

ity alone,” and in its nature impossible in any other religion ? 
Again, “ Faith is the drift of one’s heart and mind in morals.” 
“Faith is evidently the soul’s attachment to a Being.” “ Faith 

is the moral drift of the heart. It is an inner genius ever 

growing, ever self-developing. It isan impulse of the soul, com- 
bining the two elements of a firm belief and a deep attachment. 
Itis therefore both an intellectual act and asentiment. Zruths, pp-. 
240-2. Faith comes into Christianity thus not by an exceptional. 
decree of God, but by the universal law of nature.” ‘‘ Salvation 

by faith is not a creation or invention of the New Testament, 

but is a law that has pushed its way up into the Testament 

from the realm without.” (p. 246.) This excludes such faith as we 

know of exclusively by supernatural revelation, or come to by 
the inworking of supernatural grace. “The soul attached to 
Christ by this faith, which is both an intellect and a passion,. 
is gradually transformed into his likeness, and step by step 
draws near to that salvation found in perfect virtue.” p. 25. This is 

the only function and object of faith in Christ set forth which we 

detect—admiring and loving his personal character, to be assim- 
ilated to it, as in the case of attachment to any great and good 

person. But of faith in the substituted righteousness and ex-- 
-piation of Christ, in his blood shed for the remission of sins, the 

faith peculiar to Christianity, we find nothing. The most we 
find is that it goes beyond other Christian virtues “in reaching” 
beyond this life and revealing a world where there will be no. 
sin and no regrets.” p. 252. 

“There is no evading the significance of the fact that in all’ 
the days and hours of Christ’s life upon the earth, the doctrine: 
of good works was the cardinal idea in every speech, ard even 
in the most solemn prayer of Gethsemane. . . . If what is. 
called in exact theology, ‘faith,’ is the sam and substance of sal- 
vation, it is almost wonderful that the great Captain of our salva- 
tion, instead of setting forth this idea in his earthly discourses, 
in almost every case gave the impulse and sanction of his career 
to the doctrine of an upright and religious life. . . . The 
alarm expressed by many pulpits, that many are relying too: 
much on a life of morality, seems to jar at once with all the. 
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words of our Saviour, and with the events of the sad times in 
which we live.” —Sermons, p. 103. 

Very much more, of like purport and effect, might be ex- 
tracted from these volumes, fatally false, not so much in their 
single categorical averments as in the necessary implications, 
and the meaning both real and intended, which, taken together, 
they convey. The assertion, however, that “good works was 
the cardinal idea in every speech” of Christ, to the exclusion of 
faith as the sole and all-sufficient condition of salvation in every 
sense in which it is so set forth by Paul, and by the Reformed 
and Presbyterian symbols (7. e., not as separate from, but as 
causative of works spiritually good,) is utterly false. Who more 
emphatically than Christ instructs and commands his ambassa- 
dors to teach, that whosoever believeth on him shall have ever- 
asting life, while he that believeth not is condemned already ? 
Further, the implication is, that those who follow this example 
of making faith the condition of salvation, do so in such a man- 
ner as to disparage the necessity of good works and morality. 
Nothing could be more untrue. Everybody knows that aside 
of Antinomians, as exceptional as Prof. Swing himse]f, all 
such insist on the necessity of a faith that works and evinces: 
itself by its fruits of holy living, and denounce any other pre- 
tended faith as counterfeit and dead. Is it possible that any- 
body can dare to claim that he is a “ New School Presbyterian” 
and preaches “ Evangelical Calvinism,” who scouts the practice 
of warning many that “they are relying too much on a life of 
morality,” as “jarring with all the words of our Saviour?” Is 
it not notorious, conceded even by such giant skeptics as Hume, 
that the preaching so stigmatized has been most remarkable for 
the high morality which thrives under it? We once heard a, 
preacher to a small secession from a Calvinistic Congregational 
Church, which they deemed too “blue” and too much given to ex- 
citement and revivals, assure his hearers that “no man was ever: 
damned for his morality.” But it was never suspected that his. 
hearers constituted the portion of the people of the town most. 
noted for morality. 

The following, from his sermon on “ Variations of Moral Mo- 
tives,” is a sample of passages implying that the punishment of 
sin was formerly the great motive to a holy life, but is gradually 
giving way to the love of Christ as the constraining motive, as 
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if the truth in these matters could from age to age be variable 
either in itself, or in the necessity of its being felt and obeyed 
by all that embrace Christ. ‘“ There was something in the times 
of Calvin and Luther, and on to Jonathan Edwards, that ena- 
bled the motive of punishment to be very influential for good. 

It is certain that the ‘terror of the Lord’ wielded a 
mighty influence on the past centuries; and the same impulse 
to virtue will always be extant and active; but to the millions 
of a subsequent age a new impulse is liable to arise, and express- 
ing itself in the words, ‘the love of Christ constraineth us, 
may, fora time, be a complete universe to the existing heart- 
The horizon is daily swept by new clouds.” 

If the time is at hand when men do not need to feel that sin 
will be punished and that eternally, unless cleansed away by 
Christ’s blood, then the breach between us and the Universal- 
ists will soon be closed. And if there has ever been a professed 
Christianity in which the love of Christ was not the supreme 
constraining motive, it had a name to live and was dead. 

The passage to which we now call the attention of our read- 
erg is a sample of his dealing with another subject—God’s 
agency in the Kingdom of Providence and Grace—by a some- 
what similar “ permutation of combinations.” The fallacy of 
most of it will appear, if we ask whether the brain of man is the 
only place where miracles ever existed ? and whether any super- 
stitions of the past overlaid upon some extravagant view of di- 
vine, diabolic, or other invisible agency, will compare with those 
now embraced by millions, most of them quite as broad in their | 
theology as Prof. Swing, in connection with spirit-rappings and 
other forms of “seeking to the dead ? ” 

A more important criticism will follow the quotation : 


‘*In the age preceding our own, reason operated chiefly in the domain of 
the marvellous. Not having found the modern great premise that the uni; 
verse is pervaded by general law, but having adopted another major pre- 
mise, that God and Satan came forward each day with new and independ- 
ent events of good or evil, the reason of that period busied itself in finding 
in what dream or in what occurrence these mysterious wonder-workers had 
last appeared, and what: lessons were to be drawn from the miracles of yes- 
terday or last night. The great universe of law had not yet arisen upon 
their intellects or hearts. Such became their habit of expecting the miracu- 
tous that all ordinary events disgusted them by their monotony, and left them 
Jonging for a daily invasion from lawless powers of the air. * * * To 
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overthrow this base of reasoning, that the world was ruled by two powers, 
God and Satan, who invaded human life afresh each day with events with- 
out human cause, and substitute a platform of law, making the world intel- 
ligible and its causes and effects in a degree attainable or avoidable, was an 
immense task, for society had, in all its loag career, been inwoven with and 
entangled among the mysteries of superstitious belief, and to escape the 
habit was like asking a new era to make an entirely new order of souls. But 
vast as the task was, it was undertaken consciously and unconsciously, and 
year by year visions and dreams and miracles and witches and goblins and 
ghosts were expelled from the only place where they ever existed—the brain 
of man.”—TZruths of To-Day, pp. 185-187. 


What is said, and what is left unsaid here, leaves out of sight 
any divine agency intermediate between establishing uniform 
laws of nature on the one hand, and miracles which suspend or 
counteract such laws on the other. It leaves out of sight the 
providential agency of God, whereby through these laws, by ad- 
justments of his own,and possibly through them alone he brings 
to pass results which would not otherwise come to pass; even 
as man, through his own reason and free will, does, on a small 
scale, harnessing the very lightning itseif to do his bidding. It 
leaves out of view also his superuatural grace, which operates 
with an efficacy far above the human faculties, yet congruously 
and concurrently with them, so that above natural power, yet 
without miracles, God renews the human soul, even “ according 
to the working of his mighty power which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead.” This “ power” of God 
has not yet ceased to rule the world. - He has not abdicated his 
throne. If he has, what becomes of faith and piety? “ What 
profit is it that we pray unto him ?” 

Prof. Swing says, in vindication of his rendering aid in the erec- 
dion of a Unitarian chapel, that we can more benefit all classes, by 
showing “ good will toward all men ;” that “the modern pulpit 
must communicate its ideas along the chords of friendship ;” that 
‘the names of Channing, and Elliott, and Huntington, and Pea- 
dody, in the pulpits of thatsect, and the Christ-lives of thousands 
in the congregations of that denomination, utterly exclude from 
my mind and heart the most remote idea that in showing that 
brotherhood any kindness, I am offering indirect approval to 
persons outside of the Christian religion and hope.” — Truths, ele.» | 
pp. 314, 315. 

‘This evades the real issue, which respects not the judgment of 
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persons, which is none of our prerogative, nor doing good unto all 
men as we have opportunity, which is a Christian duty ; but the 
promotion or the discountenance of principles. A thousand in- 
fluences outside of a sect, and its avowed principles, may bring: 
persons within its pale under the influence of truths, and agen- 
cies human and divine, quite antagonistic to these principles. 

We leave all judgment of persons, of whatever sect, to Him who: 
searches the heart. The question is whether the principles of 
the Unitarian body are such tbat evangelical Christians and 

good Presbyterians can properly aid in the propagation of them. 

If the above argument of Prof. Swing is good for this, it is good 

for a great deal more, taking the premises he elsewhere gives 

us. Hetells us: “I doubt not that Queen Penelope of the dark 

land, and the doubting Socrates, have found at heaven’s gate a 

sweeter welcome song of angels than greeted the ear of Russia’s 

brilliant but false-lived queen.”—Sermons, p. 34. Also that, 

“even if Stuart Mill stood nominally outside of the Christian re- 

ligion, yet there is a sense in which he stood, not by choice but’ 
by necessity, within the boundaries of the New Testament.”—TId., 

p. 118. Even if.this be so, would it be proper to give aid and 

comfort to the promoters of Heathenism, Infidelity, or Atheism ? 

To aid in building heathen temples or infidel club-houses? Not 

unless we on the whole approve the propagation of these sys- 

tems. Shall we help propagate Unitarianism ? 

We must bring this painful survey to a close. Prof. Swing avers. 
himself, what was styled before the Union, “‘a New School Presby- 
terian.”— Truths, etc.,p.313. But as this occurs only in his formal 
plea upon his trial, we charitably presume it to be by advice of 
counsel, like the plea of “ not guilty,” a technical mode of putting 
his prosecutor to the proof that he is not within the platform of 
liberty in doctrinal matters established by the reunited Church. 
Certainly, nothing known to history as recognized New School 
Presbyterianism, or Old School Presbyterianism, or Presbyterian- 
ism or Calvinism of any sort, answers at all to the portraiture and 
the treatment given in these volumes of Christian doctrine, 
‘as respects the inspiration and authority of the Word of God, the. 
possible certainty and certain knowledge of religious and Chris- 
tian truth, the whole department of the purposes and decrees of 
God—the Trinity, the respective offices of the Persons of the 
Godhead, in our salvation, the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, the- 
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work of the Holy Spirit, the nature of ‘saving faith, of good 
works, and the relation of both to justification, to say nothing of 
what is hinted and what is omitted in regard to eschatology, or 
the manifold ways of jostling all these subjects out of place by 
what is said and what is not said, what is suggested or intimated 
without the responsibility of express affirmation. We have been 
conversant with the controversies Letween the theologians 
known as Old School and New School in both the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian bodies—even the chiefest of them—nay, 
we sat at the feet of Gamaliel. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor was 
the only teacher in theology whose lectures we ever attended. 
We have not the slightest hesitation in saying, that had any one 
imputed such views to him or to any of the recognized expounders 
of any recognized form of New School Divinity, Congregational 
or Presbyterian, he and they would have indignantly repelleditas 
a calumny, and justly so. Prof. Swing’s peculiarities are outside 
the points in controversy between the two schools. 

And very decidedly are they outside of any theological plat- 
form or basis understood by either party to be included within 
the covenants of Reunion. This admits of easy demonstration. 
For the present it is sufficient to refer to the successive docu- 
ments and discussions by which the mind of each church be- 
came known to the other, and sufficient mutual confidence was 
brought about to induce reunion. We refer to the successive 
articles on the doctrinal basis of the two churches, by Drs. Hodge 
and H. B. Smith, the Protest by Dr. Hodge, and its Answer by 
Dr. Shedd in the O. 8. School Assembly of 1868, to the discus- 
sions and resolutions of the celebrated Philadelphia Conyention 
as related to this subject, and, above all, to the manner in which 
these were received and understood by all. Says Dr. J. F. 
Stearns, (Am. Pres. Review, July, 1869): “ Both of the admis- 
sions of Dr. Hodge, and the denials and assertions of Prof. 
Smith, tended to the same results—the conviction of the sub- 
stantial oneness of both bodies in receiving and adopting (the 
italics are his) the Confession of Faith, in the true, honest, 
liberal, common sense, and Presbyterian signification of those « 
words;” aud this as he makes fully appear, was conceded on all 
hands to be “the Calvinistic or Reformed sense.” 

Not only want of time and space, but other considerations 
prevent our touching th > trial of Prof. Swing, of which we have 
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had only fragmentary newspaper and hearsay reports. We con- 
fine ourselves to the authentic record his own published volumes 
afford. We now express, therefore, no judgment about the trial, 
or the conduct of the various parties to it. Indeed, all parties 
concerned in it are of no further account to the church at large 
than as they represent principles which are liable to be incorpo- 
rated into her future life. Aud, in regard to these, we will only 
say—I. That our church will not add a plank to her acknowl- 
edged doctrinal platform which will hold such theology as these 
volumes promulgate, and that every attempt to wedge in such a 
plank will be resisted to the last. 2. The same church is op- 
posed to and will discountenance needless and litigious prose- 
cutions, which are not necessary to preserve her fundamental 
principles, or are persisted in beyond the necessity of the case 
for securing this indispensable result. And she will hold those 
called in Providence to this work where made necessary to a 
reasonable, but not an unreasonable, responsibility for any rash- 
ness or other unwisdom of procedure which needlessly jeopards 
the cause of truth. As to the application of these principles. 
which, in the long run, cannot but prevail, it must, for the pres- 
ent, be left to the Christian conscience and judgment of the va- 
rious persons and courts called to act in the premises. 


Since the foregoing went to press, the following editorial leader has ap- 
peared in the New York Evangelist of July 2. It bears’ so many marks 
of expressing the deliberate judgment of that important portion of the 
Church whose opinions are likely to find responsible and representative ex- 
pression in this way, that we copy it entire. 


THE CHICAGO TRIAL. 


‘‘ During the progress of the trial of Professor Swing by the Chicago Presbytery, 
we abstained from much comment on the case, preferring to wait until the whole 
matter was before the public. And now we see no occasion for entering into the: 
controversy, though it may be well to sum up the results so as, if possible, to allay 
the unhappy strife. There is no necessity for embroiling the whole Church with 
what, in some of its aspects, is local and personal. 

1 We suppose that there is a general acquiescence in the decision of the Pres- 
bytery, acquitting Professor Swing on the charges as presented. Many impartial 
persons, aloof from the excilement, on reading the charges and the evidence, were 
convinced from the first that this would probably be the result. For the Presby- 
tery was sitting asa court, and was restricted to the evidence. To eonvict a man 
of heresy, and of ministerial unfaithfulness, ought to require unequivocal testi- 
mony. Ifsuch indubitable testimony be not always demanded there will be no end 
of the stirring up of strife. The charges against Professor Swing were definite ; 
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the evidence was essentially indefinite. The charges were very positive, the proof 
was often inferential, and sometimes negative. For some of the specifications 
there was hardly the form of proof The verdict, not proven, was judicial and 
justified. A court is in a very different position from a private person, or a partisan, 
who 

« Often, at his very loose, decides 

That which long process could not arbitrate.” 

2. While holding this to be the case, we feel bound to add that the Presbytery, 
in the exercise of its discretion, and in faithfulness to itself and to a Christian 
brother, would also have been justified in reminding Prof. Swing that the attitude 
of a Presbyterian minister towards ‘‘ the system of doctrine ” which he has pledged 
himself to maintain, ought to be clear and definite. Ambiguous and general phras- 
eology is not enough, especially when serious charges are publicly made, and 
opportunities yiven for reply in person. 

3. It does not seem to us well advised on the part of the Presbytery to give its 
seeming sanction to the position that the present case is a revival of the former Old 
and New School controversy. Some of the same points may be remotely involved, ~ 
but the weight of the charges, the real elements of the controversy, are on quite 
other lines, and involve other doctrines—axs, for example, inspiration, the Trinity, 
the incarnation, e’c. We do not think that Prof. Swing would have been brought 
to trial had he simply held to the Auburn Declaration ; had he held only the views 
of Barnes, Richards, Duffield, and Beecher. We have no fear that former Old 
School men will now bring formal accusations against men like these. If they do, 
of course we shall know how to meet them. But we protest against reviving the 
old fight on the ground of this trial. There is no need of it. 

4, It was equally inopportune to bring up, in connection with it, the question of 
the Revision of our Confession. It could not have helped the accused very much, 
for be was on trial under the S'andards as they are. And we have but just reunited 
on the basis of these Standards ; we are negotiating for union with other churches 
on that same basis. There is a time for everything; and some things are 
untimely. j 

5. We earnestly hope that Professor Patton, upon sober second thought, will 
waive his formal right of appeal to the Synod. Nobody doubts his zeal or ability 
or orthoduxy. He must, we think, have exonerated his own conscience. We do, 
not see that any real good can be effected by continuing the process, but rather 
harm in many ways. Who would like to be held responsible for plunging the 
whole Presbyterian Church into a conflict, where old animosities may be quick- 
ened, and fresh dissensions engendered? He has no sufficient reason for it; nor 
should we care to have the ecclesiastical politics of Chicago diffused through our 
whole Church. Providence seems to indicate what we ought chiefly to aim at viz.: 
that on the basis of our doctrinal and ecclesiastical Standards, our reunited 
Church should be thoroughly organized and go to work for ils Master. If it can 
be avoided, we ought not to be turned aside from this main object, especially 
where we run the risk of reopening and deepening wounds that have been just 


healed over.” 
REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING. 
1. While a considerable portion of our church deem the substance of the 
whole or part of the charges brought by Prof. Patton against Prof. Swing 
sufficiently proved by the evidence, yet, in view of the considerations pre- 
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or 


sented under the first head above, we believe the great majority of our 
body would not have complained of a simple verdict that the charges were 
not sustained by the evidence ; provided the course indicated under the 
2d head of this article, 7. e., of censuring Prof. Swing’s modes of statement, 
and cautioning him against their repetition, had been adopted by the 
Presbytery. ; 

2. It is very clear from what is said under heads 3d and 4th of this article, 
that the attempt to legitimate Prof. Swing’s theological statements, or their 
equivalent in the Presbyterian Church, either by identifying them with his- 
torical New Schoolism, or any form of doctrine whose toleration was pro- 
vided for in the covenants of Reunion, or by that revision of the Standards 
which has been proposed for such purposes, must fail. It will not be ac- 
quiesced in by the great body of the denomination. 

3. As we apprehend the matter, it is not in the power of Prof. Patton, so 
long as the verdict of the Presbytery remains unaltered, to prevent ‘‘ the ec- 
elesiastical politics of Chicago,” as embodied in this case, from going up to 
the higher courts, and so far forth more widely implicating the church. 
For the record which the Presbytery has made, containing the objectionable 
features above specified, must, unless corrected by the Presbytery itself, go 
before the Synod for review, while the Synod’s record in the premises must 
go up to the General Assembly for inspection and revision. It is, of course, 
impossible that these principles should pass unchallenged in these bodies, 
or fail to arouse the most strenuous efforts to procure their disavowal by the 
highest court which takes action in relation to them. Unless, therefore, 
the Presbytery change their record, we do not see that the option or the re 
sponsibility rests with the prosecutor, of further agitating or not agitating 
the case. His only option thus far is a:choice of methods, viz. : whether in 
his conscientious judgment a formal appeal or simple review of the records 

iis likely to be attended with the best results. - 
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Art. VII.—NOTES ON CURRENT . TOPICS. 
ScOTCH AND AMERICAN ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


A LATE number of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review con- 
tains an elaborate article on this subject, by Professor Milligan, D. D., 
one of the accomplished delegates from the Established Church of 
Scotland to our General Assembly at Detroit, in 1872. He had before 
contributed a valuable article to the same periodical, on our American 
‘Colleges. These are the result of the investigations which he pursued 
with great assiduity and success, on these matters, during his visit to 
this country. In the present article.he first gives the leading features 
and statistics of our American Theological Seminaries. He passes 
from these to the Divinity Halls of Scotland, and to those suggestions 
concerning their defects, and the needful remedies, which such a survey 
of the training schools for the ministry in both countries naturally 
opens up to his broad and penetrating mind. Some of his statements 
and proposals for improving ministerial education there, may be pon- 
dered with profit on this side of the water. ; 

He speaks of the religious care of the students in our principal col- 
leges not only as if it were in salutary contrast with the academic insti- 
tutions of the Old World, but as deserving special notice in its bearings on 
the Christian life and culture of the students in our theological seminaries. 
“Inthat singularly diversified continent—a continent, too, without any 
-established church, so often regarded on this side of the Atlantic as the 
sheet-anchor of all religious stability—there is no point on which 
public opinion is more at one than on the necessity of 
imbuing college training with the spirit of the Christian faith. 
This feeling might be expected to prevail still more in regard to the 
theological seminaries, and it does so. In them the religious life of the 
students is encouraged with the utmost care.” We have observed that 
nothing more excites the wonder of European visitors, religious and 
irreligious, than this feature of the great mass of our American colleges. 
‘The delegates to the late Evangelical Alliance, both from Britain and 
the continent, were alike amazed and delighted as they found that large 
- numbers of the students in the colleges they visited were in the habit of 
frequent voluntary attendance on prayer meetings. And the historian, 
Froude, skeptic that he is, on his visit to Princeton College, dec'ared 
that of all objects of in‘erest pointed out to him in that seat of learning, 
none so much interested him as the “ Philadelphia room,” and the con- 
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stant voluntary assembling of the students there for united prayer. We 
trust that this Christian element in the training of our American colleges 
will never be laid aside. No matter what else they gain, if they lose 
this distinction their glory is departed. 

While we see much room for improvement in our theological educa- 
tion, and would constantly strive towards a higher ideal, yet we sce no 
reason to dissent from Dr. Milligan’s conclusion, rendered after careful 
inquiry into the means and results of our ministerial training, as a whole, 
notwithstanding any invidious or disparaging comparisons that may 
have been made to its disadvantage: ‘‘The effect may be easily an- 
ticipated. In no church in the world is there a better and more 
Christian or more active and zealous body of men than are the minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian Church in the United States.” Let no man take 
our crown. 

Dr. Milligan lays great stress on three glaring defects in the Scotch 
Divinity course, which, if less conspicuous, are not wholly wanting, among 
ourselves. At all events, they throw light on some points much contro- 
verted here. 

1. The period of theological study in Scotland is much shorter and 
more broken than with us. “ Five months out of twelve, for three years 
in the one, and four years in the other of these (the Free and Established) 
churches, is, if not too brief, at least too broken, a period of study, to ena- 
ble the student to do justice to the difficult and extensive subjects which 
he ought to master before he leaves Divinity Hall, and enters upon that 
life of ministerial action which generally leaves him little leisure for 
further study. Could the studies of winter be steadily prosecuted during 
the summer months, the evil might not be so great. But that can seldom 
be done. Labors of other kinds then almost invariably occupy a stu- 
dent’s thoughts ; so that the whole period of his preparation for the min- 
istry is reduced to fifteen or twenty months, and these again divided into 
sections separated by intervals so long that much of the work dane in any 
one of them must be forgotten before it is resumed in the section follow- 
ing. We have already seen that in the United States the periods of study 
are much longer than with us. Instead of five months, seven or eight 
are usually assigned each year to college (seminary) attendance; and. 
these not being quite continuous, the longest recess enjoyed is too short 
to offer much temptation to labors foreign to those with which the college 
(seminary) course is occupied.” 

2. It turns out that in order to remedy this, according to Dr. M., 
provision must be made for the support of theological students and_pro- 
fessors, somewhat after the standards and methods in vogue here. The 
majority of students, it seems, require these long vacations to labor for 
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self-support, unless they can be aided by some fund like that provided by 
our Board of Education to sustain a more continuous prosecution of their 
studies. The professors also receive so small a stipend—sixteen to twenty 
hundred dollars a year—that they need the long recess to eke out their 
support in other ways. In regard to the principle of beneficiary aid to 
indigent candidates for the ministry, it is no novelty in Scotland. “The 
old Session Records of the Church of Scotland are full of grants given 
from the Session funds to candidates for the ministry. . . . What is 
wanted is not the introduction of a new principle, but the extension, the 
consolidation, and the better application of one already long in existence.” 
We commend all this to the candid consideration of those who do not 
believe in organized boards to aid ministerial education, while we 
quite agree with Prof. Milligan, on the other hand, that a merely eleemosy- 
nary ministry will never command the confidence of the country. “We 
need men from all ranks of society, and from those ranks, therefore, 
among others, in whose case it would be absurd to speak of ‘giving assist- 
ance from without. The real way, too, to get good men for all profes- 
sions is to see that the profession itself, shall afford, in the situations of 
life which it opens up, sufficient encouragement to make men think of it. 
Let this be the case, and it is amazing what difficulties will be surmounted, 
what trials endured, what unexpected help discovered by those who would 
fain pass into its ranks.” We rejoice that the high places, and the hard 
places, in our church, are nobly filled, alike by the sons of rank and 
affluence, and by the sons of poverty who were aided by the Church so to 
qualify themselves for their office as would otherwise have been impossi- 
ble. 

Closely connected with, and partly resulting from, the foregoing condi- 
tion of the Scottish Divinity Schools, Prof. M. alleges that there is a fail- 
ure on the part of their professors to make contributions to theological 
literature, or to lift their students to a plane of knowledge and thinking 
commensurate with the wants of the times. They have, as he claims, 
made some creditable contributions to exegesis and preparation for ex- 
pository preaching ; little to theology, apologetic or systematic, at its points 
of.contact with forms of skeptical antagonism which are ingrained into 
modern thought, especially in the minds of the young. One cause of 
this failure is the necessity of working for their bread at what will pay bet- 
ter than treatises on divinity. Hence, the ministry, not merely as to sub- 
stance of doctrine, but as to the forms of its presentation, ran too much in 
mere traditional ruts, or modes of handling great doctrines formed by the 
controversies, and in adaptation to the skeptical antagonisms, of a former 
age, instead of those which now possess and often master the youthful 
mind. He holds, that from the theological seminaries as fountains, and 
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through the ministers they train as channels, the fallacies of present unbe- 
lief, as it is growing in the minds of the young, should be exposed ; that 
we want ministers mighty, indeed, in the Scriptures, but mighty, also, as 
thinkers and reasoners,—such as can be formed only by robust reasoners 
and thinkers in the professor’s chair: who shall not only know the truth, 
but know it as related to present as well as past forms of opposition to it ; 
so know it as to be able to “commend it to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God;” “ in meekness to instruct those that oppose themselves, 
if peradventure God will give them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth.” 

To do this, they must be students and thinkers ; if such in the minis- 
try, then eminently in their preparation for the ministry. There is no 
substitute for this. If these are unavailing without piety, mere piety with- 
out them will not suffice. Much less will any mere superficial hortatory, 
practical, ad captandum gifis, on which too many candidates are tempted 
to rely., We quite agree with Professor Milligan: ‘* One flash of Chris- 
tian insight, therefore, which shall so light up an old truth that it shall 
commend itself to thoughtful men as new, and true to present needs, 
would be in our day worth a mission church. One great work of Chris- 
tian theology, true at once to God and man, would be worth a host of 
laborers with all their journals and diaries, and pigeon-holes in the 
church-offices of a metropolis,” valuable as these unquestionably are. 

These views find abundant confirmation in all the long and influential 
pastorates of leading churches in this country. They have not been sus- 
tained by mere showy or superficial off-hand gifts» They have been the 
fruit of abundant study, and penetrating thought, which have produced a 
steady stream of sermons, not merely sound and evangelical, but all 
aglow with “logic on fire,” which have reached, and stirred, and com- 
manded the intellects, the consciences and hearts of their hearers. And 
the foundations for all this have been laid in the teaching and study in 
our divinity schools. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


The great subject before the late Assembly, which occupied—as was 
expected—full half the session, was the consolidation of the Boards. 
The conclusion reached, with a near approach to unanimity, was in 
substantial accord with the views expressed in our last number, The 
Assembly preserved all the separate collections as hitherto, being un- 
willing to leave any of the present causes, or the absolute amount 
contributed to the benevolent work of the Church, to the hazards in- 
volved in lessening the number and the distinct objects of our several 
collections. To prevent friction, the Sustentation cause is now p:aced 
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under the Board of Home Missions, and that of the Freedmen is to be, 
at the end of five years. Some minor details, such as having but one 
Treasurer for the Board of Education and for Ministerial Relie’, styling 
what has been called the Colporteur, the Missionary work of the Board 
of Publication, were also adopted. After the amount of discussion 
which this subject has had for years, in and out of the Assembly, 
and the degree of unanimity and cordiality with which the result was 
reached, it strikes us that it may fairly and wisely be regarded 
as settied for at leasta considerable time to come. A sufficiency of criti- 
cism is needful and healthy—nothing is so sacred as to be above it. 
But beyond a reasonable limit it becomes paralyzing. We know men of 
great ability whose celf-criticism is so severe as to disable them. They 
dare not attempt to reach their own ideal. Christian giving withers 
under incessant criticism and censure of its methods as wasteful, and 
its objects as useless. Yet this should not shield abuses or faults from 
exposure. But after thorough search and adjudication by the Church, 
it should be the effort of all to set in strong relief before the people 
the merits of these cauces, rather than to constantly blazon their sup- 
posed demeriis. At the worst the former vastly prepcnderate. 

Many other important subjects came before the Assembly, most of 
which were disposed of wisely, while some suffered for want of that ad- 
equate discussion, which the great number of them, the size of the 
body, and the amount of time consumed with the subject of consolida- 
tion, rendered impracticable. The result of all the agitation of the 
limited term of service in the eldership is, that an overiure goes to the 
Presbyteries for ratification, permitting churches that desire it, to elect 
elders for a term of service not less than three years, not more than 
one-third to go out of office at any one.time, and these then to remain eligi- 
ble to membership in higher ccurts. ‘This so recognizes the perpetu- 
ity of the office, along with the limitation of the term of service, that it 
will be more satisfactory thanany other measure yet proposed, to all parties 
in the church. 

We were sorry that the formula for the admission of church mem- 
bers was disposed of by indefinite postpcnemcnt; because, although it 
is perfectly true, as Dr. Nelson said, that if adopted, or not adopied, 
all churches would have equal liberty to use or not use this, or any other 
formula not anti-scriptural ; yet we think the adoption of it, with’ some 
few amendments, would have promoted uniformity and fitness in this 
service among us; at all events, would have facilitated the disuse 
and disappearance of many heterogeneous and un-Presbyterian for- 
mula that have crept in among us from other communions. 

A scene ever memorable and “a joy forever,” was the formal and 
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express recognition by the Assembly of the paper framed by Dr. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, and some others, who had been in the Declara- 
tion and Testimony Synod, of Missouri, while that body remained inde- 
pendent, but did not go with it to join the Southern Assembly, The 
speeches of Drs. Nelson, Musgrave, Brookes, and especially the mutual 
greeting, on the stage, between the latter and Judge Drake, over the 
chasm of past estrangement that had seemed incurable, afforded a rare 
occasion of solemn gratitude and jubilation, in which we rejoice. We 
trust it may open the way for correspondent results. Yet, we must say, 
that we should be sorry to think any adequate occasion had been given 
in our Church to warrant a demand upon us, as a condition of entering 
our fold, that we profess our belief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, or our sincere adoption of our standards—unless some claims 
recently made, but not sanctioned widely or authoritatively, might be 
supposed to give color to it. Perhaps, however, where there have been 
such abounding causes of prejudice and misapprehension, it may have 
been proper to stretch beyond ordinary proprieties to obviate them. 
But while we would meet all approaches of our alienated Southern 
brethren in the most generous manner, without standing upon mere 
punctilio of any sort, we doubt whether past experience establishes the 
wisdom of initiating measures, like appointing committees to the South- 
ern Assembly, or soliciting committees from that body, till first encour- 
aged thereunto by some indication that the measure will be welcome to 
them. 

The question of reducing the representation, in order to reduce the 
size of the Assembly is so urgent, that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which surround it, it was very properly devolved on a committee to di- 
gest a plan for this purpose and report to the next Assembly. This 
thing must be faced. The rapid growth of our Church, the prospect 
of sooner or later incorporating other Presbyterian bodies, render it 
absolutely impossible to long preserve its character as a deliberative 
and judicial body, or to find communities able and willing to entertain 
it for a fortnight, unless some method of reduction be found. It 
is quite too unwieldy now, and sometimes tends to become even disor- 
derly. Noisy demonstrations reached such a pitch that some of the 
fathers in the body, as well as the pastors of the churches in the city, 
protested against them. The Assembly itself at length voted a prohib- 
ition of all manifestations of applause or censure. This had some effect 
fora time. But it would have been as easy to stop the flow of the Mis- 
sissippi, close by, as to repress the outbursts of some excellent but irre- 
pressible brethren. 


All this leads, especially when aggravated by want of time, and by 
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the difficulty of having the right man speak at the right time, among 
the multitude who crave a hearing, to frequent hurried and impetuous 
action, which does not always express the deliberate judgment of the 
body. Several members felt it so important, that no action changing 
the hitherto accepted relation of women to speaking in promiscuous 
meetings of both sexes should take place, without more thorough and 
ripe discussion than was then and there possible, that they sought to 
obtain the floor, to move that the whole subject of woman’s true place 
in the conduct of public religious exercises, be referred to committee, 
to report to the next General Assembly. But the effort was vain. We 
believe this would have been a wise disposition of the subject. 

The vote placing responsive services under the condemnation of the 
Assembly occurred in this wise. It was reported during the last 
hours of the Assembly, by the Committee on Church polity, after a 
series of recommendations on other subjects, so clearly right, that they 
carried the house unanimously without debate, as fast as the moderator 
could take the vote. This went through in the same manner, before 
those not in sympathy with it were fairly aware of what had been 

-done. As far as we were able io judge, a large minority, if not a ma- 
jority, would have opposed the resolution, had it not shot by them too 
suddenly for thought. Many present said they had something of the 
sort in their own churches. Others, including many who, like our- 
selves, are personally averse to the practice, nevertheless think it a 
matter in which churches should be left to their liberty ; or at least not 
molested in the use of it, by declarations adopted in a manner which 
deprives them of the claim to deference that properly belongs 
to any deliberate declaration of the highest court of our church. 

The subject of a cheap religious paper to be issued by our Board 
was disposed of, after discussion had exposed some of its formidable 
difficulties, by proposing to the Board of Publication to make, if possi- 
‘ble, such a modification of the Presbyterian at Work as will meet the want. 
It is doubtful whether it will prove possible without depriving that ex- 
cellent paper of the qualities that now adapt it to its special work, and 
are requisite to its success. 

The Assembly entered heartily into the proposal, now likely to be re- 
alized, of a pan-Presbyterian council of delegates from all the Pres- 
byterian churches in the world. Such a convocation can hardly fail to 
result in great advantage to the cause of religion generally, and of Pres- 
byterianism particularly. 

Many other topics engaged the attention of the Assembly, which we 


shave no space to note. 
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To oUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


We must ask them to be patient and thankful that they are freed from: 
the perplexities of an editor. We had expected to insert some articles 
in this number which have been waiting their turn, but our space be- 
comes unexpectedly occupied by matter that could not be postponed, 
or that got a prior insertion through a misunderstanding of our instruc- 
tions by the printer. It constantly happens that the hastening or delay 
of the publication of articles does not depend so much on their con- 
tents, as their capacity of being postponed without injury to themselves. 
or the Review. Some articles, of great importance if published at 
once, lose all their aroma and force if delayed. The interest and value 
of others are not thus transient and special to the time and occasion. 
Some of the highest intrinsic value can better be deferred, because the 
topics they treat have either directly or: indirectly been recently 
treated in our own or other. familiar pages, or because we are under 
prior engagements to others. Like considerations determine the re- 
jection of many articles, wholly irrespective of their intrinsic merits. 
We can publish but a portion of what is offered. ‘This is often deter- 
mined less by the absolute ability of the articles, than what we judge to 
be their fitness as to due variety, and adaptation to existing exigencies, 
to meet the wants of our readers. To decline an article is by no 
means to undervalue it. 
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ArT VIII.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. f 
Common-Sense in Religion ; a Series of Essays. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. ‘ 


Dr. Clarke, as many of our readers know, is among the foremost of Boston 
Unitarian preachers and authors. As might be expected, therefore, with him 
the religion of common-sense is substantially what is known as Unitarianism, 
with a decided repugnance to the doctrines known as orthodox or evangelical, 
especially as these are deformed by some sly or glaring distortion or cari- 
cature. The late Dr. Nathaniel Taylor gloried in founding the peculiarities 
of his theology upon common-sense—a theology which, whatever its merits or 
demerits, is in its leading features quite antipodal to Unitarianism, especially 
as set forth by Mr. Clarke. The Scotch philosophy, as systematized by Dr. 
Reid, claimed to be, by way of eminence, the philosophy of common-sense— 
yet, while it is for substance our own philosophy, we must admit that it 
has been vehemently controverted by intellects the highest, and no way 
deficient in this supreme endowment. From all which it appears that parti- 
sans and sects are very apt to arrogate for their tenets the authority of primary 
axioms, intuitions, or the dicta of common-sense. Unagueque gens, id legem 
nature putat, quod didicit. Whence it follows that no real headway is 
gained in supporting the pretension that any religion is according to 
common-sense, till we have: 1. An accurate and testing definition of this 
term: 2. also of the several criteria which distinguish the real thing from 
counterfeits of it: 3. likewise of its proper sphere and authority in religion, 
especially a religion divinely and infallibly revealed. 

The author is at fault in all these respects. It often means, as Hamilton 
has shown, either subjectively the faculty of knowing intuitive truths, or 
objectively the sum of the truths as known; or, in another view, practical tact 
and sagacity in the application of such truths to affairs: or, finally, that low- 
est degree of such sagacity without which one is 0 compos mentis. The 
setond meaning is that which chiefly comes into consideration in such discus- 
sions—the truths intuitively known by ourrace. But here, again, it is essential 
to any certain progress in discussion that the cri¢eria of such truths should be 
duly stated, vindicated, and applied in testing them. We see nothing of this 
in this volume. And then as to the proper province of common-sense in 
deciding questions of revealed religion, we are left wholly adrift, which readily 
appears in such deliverances as this: ‘‘ The Christian Church has usually 
preferred the authority of Scripture to that of common-sense, and would 
perhaps regard it as below its dignity to follow its Master on this too familiar 
path. But it may be permitted sometimes to lay aside our scholastic habits, 
and appeal in religion to the daily business of mankind. This is what we: 
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shall attempt here.” p. 13. What confusion of thought is here! If the 
Scriptures are the Word of God they utter immutable truth; is it not the 
dictate of common-sense, then, to receive it as such? How can common- 
sense do otherwise than “prefer its authority,” especially in those mysteries 
of revelation, which unaided human reason or common-sense can never dis- 
cover? How absurd to think of the church regarding it as ‘‘ below her dignity 
to follow its Master in this too familiar path,” or to speak of bowing to the 
Scriptures as one with ‘‘ scholastic habits,” or, as if by making the Bible our 
supreme authority in the things pertaining to God, we were therefore dero- 
gating from our own common-sense in its own proper sphere ! 

“ Dr. Clarke repudiates the Trinity, because he is ‘‘ unable to believe any 
propositions the terms of which are unintelligible,” and ‘“‘ common-sense replies 
they are not mysteries, they are absurdities.” Yet he tells us ‘‘that the soul 
and body are united is a plain and intelligible proposition ; and we all believe 
it. ow they are united is a mystery,” pp. 24-5. But how is this more 
“intelligible,” than the terms of the proposition, that the one God subsists in 
three Persons? Are not the subject ‘‘One God,” and the predicate ‘‘ sub- 
sisting in three persons,” severally intelligible? And do not the Scriptures as- 
sert that God is one—that the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost 
is God, and do they not ascribe to each of these the qualities of a person in a 
manner both undeniable and intelligible ? HYow they are united is a mystery, 
-as the author says of soul and body. There is no more absurdity or contra- 
diction in the one case than the other. 

The author, however, while he readily admits the undeniable mysteries 
in nature, not only rebels against those of revelation, but, with an antipathy 
to them so irrational as to be almost absurd, avers that ‘‘ a revealed truth can 
never be the same asa concealed mystery.” ‘*‘ When people therefore speak 
of revealed mysteries they speak of a contradiction in terms!” What sort 
of common-sense is this? If God in nature can reveal to us the co-existence 
of things each by itself intelligible, but in the mode of their union unintelligi- 
ble, why not in His word? If we may know the fact, but not the manner, of the 
union of soul and body by the light of nature, why may we not know the fact 
of the union of three Persons in the one substance of the Godhead, of the 
divine and human natures in the one Person of Christ, of supernatural and 
human agency in conversion, without knowing how these are, by the light of 
revelation? Are not all the pleas to the contrary inconclusive and even 
puerile? Such revelations, however, weigh little with those who, like our 
author, believe in no 7#/fad/ib/e revelation, in no inspiration of the Bible beyond 
that which ‘‘makes the man of genius, the man of science, the discoverer, 
the statesman, the poet, the prophet. No great thing was ever accomplished 
in this world without inspiration”; or who deny that true religion requires 
“‘any faith in an infallible Bible, in an infallible Christ,” p. 91. 

While the author thus has his combativeness aroused against each and all 
of the articles usually recognized as distinctive of the orthodox or evangelical - 
system, and hurls at them the old missiles which only recoil upon himself, he 
writes with far greater force and with his wonted felicity when he comes to the 
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defence of truth. His arguments against materialism, idealism, monism, 
pantheism, in favor of real substances and causes, created and uncreated, 
and of man’s immortality, are well put; and, notwithstanding his abhorrence 
of Calvinism, we think the following testimony which he is constrained to 
bear quite outweighs all his arguments against it, and all his caricatures of it : 
** Calvinistic piety, which sees in God an infinite personal will, a sovereign 
ruler, certainly awakens reverence and zeal. The religion of Calvin has done 
a great work in emancipating the soul from all other fear than the fear of God. 
It has made martyrs and confessors of religious and civil freedom in all lands,” 
p- 280. This will do. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


The Carters have given us an admirable volume, entitled Blending Lights; 
or the Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and History, to the Bible. 
By the REV. WILLIAM FRASER, LL.D., Paisley, Scotland. It is designed 
to furnish inquiring young men with an antidote to errors not only widely 
prevalent, but armed with somewhat of that undefined and factitious, yet 
potent, influence known as fashion. More effective that all intrinsic evidence 
for them with multitudes of young sciolists, not to say scientists, is that which 
enthrones so many unseemly and unhealthful follies in dress and manners— 
the fear of being out of fashion. 

This book excels in the accurate statement of the real issues between reli- 
gion and the Bible on the one hand, and skepticism planting itself on science 
or pseudo-science on the other; and, moreover in the successful elimination of 
false issues and irrevelant or inconclusive arguments. To find the real status 
qguestionis is half the battle in any controversy, and often sweeps away at a 
‘stroke a vast parade of plausible and confusing arguments which, under all the 
pomp and circumstance of pretended demonstration, are shown to prove 
nothing better than zgvoratio elenchi on the part of their propounders. This 
invaluable work is done with signal success in this volume. Hence its proofs 
and reasonings are doubly convincing and impressive, because they are so 
entirely in point while they traverse the whole range of issues that are both 
real and important. 

1. All truth, wherever found, whether in the domain of science or religion, 
must be admitted upon adequate evidence, by all parties; if found in the 
domain of science it must none the less bind the assent of the Christian, and, 
if found in the sphere of religion or made known by revelation, it must none 
the less bind the scientist. He cannot be loyal to truth in one sphere who is 
disloyal to it elsewhere. No truth can contradict any other truth. The atti- 
tude of so many scientists in ignoring religion or revealed truth, and of some 
religionists in disregarding truths of science, is quite indefensible. “All 
argument and all effort are forever at an end, unless truth, a@// ¢ruth, be pre-. 
cious, so precious that in the legitimate pursuit of it we may and ought to put 
forth our utmost strength, and in defence of it, when found, incur the utmost 
hazard,” p. 13. 

2. As there can be no real conflict between any truth of revelation and any 
truth in science or philosophy, and as all facts and realities are truths, so there 
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can be no conflict between these facts. The conflict can be only ‘ between 
the inferences of the ;hilosopher and the interpretations of the theologian.” 
It is a great point gained if all parties can be made to keep this distinctly in 
view, that the controversy is not about things indubitably proved, but between 
the fallible inferences from, or interpretations of those things, confidently put 
forth by men. Between any two of these, conflict may arise, because both 
are false, or one is true and the other false. Numerous instances are recited 
in this volume in which human tools have been found imbedded in strata which, 
many geologists confidently asserted, conclusively proved the existence of mar 
in the pre-historic era, while in the end they turned out to be of Roman 
manufacture. Any number of analogous cases of alleged geologic proof of 
the pre-historic antiquity of man have been similarly exploded by ultimately 
finding a new and right interpretation of the facts supposed to prove it. So 
of many forms of opposition to Scriptural tenets founded on similar misinter- 
pretations of the facts alleged to sustain them. 

3. Hence follows the impossibility of at once demonstrating the harmony 
of all the facts of religion and science, because there must often be long and 
patient waiting for the true explanation which evinces such harmony. But 
when such true explanation is reached, this harmony must and will appear, 
and all apparent contradictions will disappear. Faith should not therefore 
be shaken by any present seeming discrepancy between facts in science and 
doctrines of revelation. 

4. This is all the more so as the natural sciences are incomplete and, there- 
fore, natural theology must have an imperfect foundation and be itself imper- 
fect, while, Christian revelation being complete, the supernatural theology 
founded upon it must be much nearer perfection than the former. Hence 
Christian scientists should be slow to admit alleged scientific conclusions 
hostile to received interpretations of Scripture, and wait till they are thoroughly 
sifted and tested before rejecting or accepting them, and trying to torture the 
Bible into accord with them. ‘Christian apologists,” says Dr. Fraser very 
forcibly, ‘‘ have often egregiously erred, not only in accepting statements as 
to supposed facts, but in admitting the reasoning which has been eagerly 
founded upon them, and in making a fruitless attempt to twist Scripture into. 
harmony with what science itself has afterwards disowned.” ‘‘Isolated ‘or 
unexplained facts have been too often dragged in to give testimony against 
some Scriptural statements, and have been too easily held sufficient to push 
aside those accumulated evidences to its truth, which history or science or 
both had indisputably established.” 

5. On the other hand, it is impossible so to separate science and religion 
that either can ignore or treat as false what is proved true by or in the other 
—that we can allow that to pass for truth in science which contradicts what is. 
supported by the unquestioned testimony of God in His Word. It is fashion- 
able to say, and is in one sense true, that the Bible was not given to teach 
science, ¢.¢., truth in scientific form. It isno less certain that what God there- 
affirms is true, and that no genuine science can deny or refuse to recognize it, 
for, as Dr. Fraser well says, ‘although not given to teach physical science,, 
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the Bible cannot contradict either its facts or its legitimate inferences,” and 
v. v., these cannot contradict the Bible rightly interpreted. 

We cannot stop to point out the methods of the author’s powerful and 
brilliant treatment of geology, archeology, chronology, ethnology, and 
Darwinism, as related to the points of religious and Scriptural truth they are 
employed to impugn. He clearly proves that Darwin eliminates purpose and 
‘design from the-evolution of the universe he advocates, p. 89. 

A very fundamental element in such a discussion is defining the proper dis- 
tinction between the natural and supernatural, and proving the possibility and 
reality of the latter. Some eminent writers, including Bushnell, the Duke of 
Argyll and others, who have confounded, in their efforts to clear, this dis- 
tinction, are duly criticised by the author, who makes important contributions 
‘to the true elucidation of it. He includes in nature all that is created, both 
matter and mind, however in its origin supernatural, because incapable of 
originating itself. The supernatural is that which is done by a power above 
the natural as above defined, 7. ¢., by immediate forth-putting of divine 
energy, to bring to pass, what the substances, laws and forces, thus far 
created are of themselves unequal to. So the original creation of the physical 
universe, the creation successively of the several grades of inorganic and 
organic beings, which never pass into each other by any mode of self-evolu- 
tion, God’s providential superintendence of the universe, the Incarnation, 
Resurrection and Ascension of the Son of God, miracles, inspiration and the 
regeneration of the human soul, are supernatural. 

We know of no better vade-mecum for young and inquiring minds than 
this. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have brought out some highly important con- 
tributions to that apologetic literature with which the press now teems, and 
which is as surely proving itself an overmatch for the boastful skepticism of 
the day, as did the famous Christian defences of the past and early part of the 
present century prove an antidote to the deism and infidelity then rampant. 
‘One of these is The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from Itself, 
by Henry Rogers, author of the celebrated Eclipse of Faith. This is 
timely. Beyond all doubt the most immediately conclusive evidence of the 
divinity of the Bible is that which it so contains in itself as to enforce the con- 
viction on all candid minds, that its authors ‘‘spake as never man spake.” 
This divine imprint on its face puts all to whom it comes under instant obli- 
gations to receive and obey it on pain of perdition. The author of this vol- 
ume has skilfully detailed and graphically portrayed the manifold points in 
which the Scriptures differ from all productions of merely human reason—in 
which human reason, left to itself, or making fictions of its own, whether self- 
deceived or intending to deceive, would and must have written in a totally 
different strain. As the Bible therefore cannot be of man, it must be from 
God. 


The same house hare also published Modern Doubt and Christian Belief ; 
A Series of Apologetic Lectures Addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. 
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By Theodore Christlieb, D.D. Translated, with the author’s sanction, chiefly 
by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph. D., and edited by the Rev. T. L. Kings- 
bury, M.A. 

The paper read by the author on the subject treated in this volume before 
the Evangelical Alliance in New York electrified that vast assembly as no. 
other did, and was universally conceded to be primus inter pares of all the 
admirable productions there delivered. It presented as much of the very 
quintessence of this grand volume as could be compressed within a twentieth 
of the space, yet so, that with all the disadvantage of speaking out of his ver- 
nacular to those who knew it not, it was perfectly understood by and borne 
with a constant thrill through the heart of a vast assembly of the learned and 
unlearned. Its repetition in greater fulness was demanded and obtained. It 
has been widely disseminated by the press throughout the land. Few who. 
had the foretaste thus furnished, will fail to obtain for themselves the full re- 
past here offered in the complete unfolding of the whole issue between Modern 
Doubt and Belief. There are few questions pertaining to it which the author 
does not touch and with a master’s hand. 

What gives the work its special value, as also its power and fascination, is. 
the marvellous combination of learning, logic, philosophy, clear and compre- 
hensive insight, poetic beauty, fire and eloquence, which at once seize the 
cardinal issues, and pour upon them an overpowering flood of light, often 
condensed into a focal brightness, in some proverb or aphorism which at once 
ends all dispute by its own self-evidencing power. Examples of this kind 
display themselves almost ad aperturam libri. 

But what vastly heightens this effect, and is always implicated with it, is 
that Christlieb constantly brings into play the practical, emotional and moral 
element of our nature, in settling the questions he handles. These appeals 
constantly welling up from the depths of his own moral and religious feeling, 
interpenetrate all his arguments, and convey them with redoubled power to. 
the minds he addresses. A great secret of his strength is, that while emi- 
nently logical, he does not suffer his reasonings to degenerate into mere log- 
ical fencing or dry and jejune contests of ingenuity, in word-fights or mere 
sharpness of wit. He pervades all with this moral and religious element, 
which is so fitted to make its way to the heart and conscience. What he says. 
of the moral element in miracles has a strong application to his own book, 
making all allowance for the difference between the highest work of man and 
any direct work of God. 

‘“This confirms to us what we have already hinted to be the “rye dis- 
tinguishing mark of genuine miracles from those which are either fictitious, 
and apocryphal, or demoniacal. The divine origin of any miracle is appa- 
rent, not so much from the extraordinary power manifested in it, as from its. 
moral and religious character, —from the spiritual force and moral truth which 
are reflected in it and promoted by it. Truly divine miracles appeal not. 
merely to our logical faculty, but to our moral judgment, to our recognition 
of the divine aid, its supra-mundane character, to our transcendental know- 
ledge, not to our physical acquaintance with the forces of nature. Therefore. 
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it has very rightly been said that it requires much more intelligence to believe 
miracles than understanding to deny them. (Schenkel.) Miracles approve 
themselves to our moral sense of truth through their connection with the plan 
of redemption and their relation to Christ. They are performed in confirma-- 
tion of a divine testimony. They must either be accomplished through the 
believing invocation of the name of God or of Christ (Acts iii. 16), or they 
must serve to awaken and confirm belief in Him (John ii. 11., xx. 31). A 
true miracle, further, should either make a new disclosure as to some sz ving 
jruth, or it should tend to the deliverance of man, or, finally, should contribute 
t@ some way to the furtherance of God’s kingdom, and to the destruction of 
the powers of darkness. When such a purpose and connection cannot be 
had, then it is not only our right, but our duty, to be distrustful and re- 
served.” pp. 334-5. 

Solar Hieroglyphics ; or the Emblematic Illustration of the Revealed Tri- 
personal Godhead which are Discernible in the Solar Light. With an In- 
troduction by Rey. J. GRIER RALSTON, D.D. Philadelphia: Smith, English 
& Co., is a small volume by an unknown author, which finds many illustra- 
tions of the Trinity in the various phenomena of solar light. This element in 
all ages, has been the favorite one for mediating the divine nature and per- 
fections through the imagination to the mind of man. Its brightness, purity, 
etherial tenuity and celerity, all-pervasive and omnipresent power, have 
made it preéminently fit thus to aid in representing God to man, end es- 
pecially some mysterious divine properties that admit of no other material 
symbols. So the Bible declares God our “‘ sun,” the ‘‘Father of Lights”— 
also the Son of God “‘ the brightness of his glory and the express image of his 
person.” By the Holy Ghost he ‘‘ shines into our hearts.” Sothe Athanasian 
creed expresses the filiation of the Son from the Father, as ‘‘ Light of Light, 
very God of very God.” 

The peculiarity of this little volume is that it traces this analogy of the 
Trinity in the Godhead to light more minutely through the discoveries of 
modern science, which, if not conclusive in any dogmatic sense, are at least 
suggestive and instructive. A good specimen, indeed—the key-note of the 
book is the following :— 

“The Godhead is a Tri-personal Unity, and the Light is a Trinity. Being 
immaterial and homogeneous, and thus essentially one in its nature. The 
light includes a plurality of constituents, or, in other words, it is essentially 
three in constitution, its constituent principles being the actinic, the luminife- 
rous, and the calorific. And in glorious manifestation the light is one, and 
is the created, constituted, and ordained emblem of the Tri-personal God,” 
Pp. 34- 

Scientists are far from being agreed that light is ‘‘immaterial.” The author 

‘in the after part of his book turns to account the beautiful descriptions of heaven 
in the Apocalypse, wherein the Lord is an everlasting Light, and the Lamb. 
is the light and glory thereof. 

In a notice of a book on the Mercersburg Theology. by B. S. Schneck, 
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D.D., in our last number, we took from it the following passage which it 
presented as a quotation from a tract in behalf of this Theology: “All the 
benefits of Christ are received, ot by faith, not through previous knowledge 
of our misery, not in the way of repentance and faith, but through baptism, 
and baptism exclusively.” It now appears from a statement of Dr. Schneck 
which we find in the Reformed Church Messenger of May 6, 1874, that he 
was mistaken, and on what he at the time supposed to be good, but now find 
to be erroneous grounds, attributed it to a tract of which Dr. E.V. Gerhart was 
the author. We gladly insert the correction as requested, and rejoice to put 
Dr. Gerhart right on the record when he tells us:—‘‘ Were I, in speaking of 
the relation of baptism and faith, to employ the authentic formula,,which the 
author of the falsehood has seen fit to adopt, I would just reverse the members 
.of the proposition. I would say: ‘All the benefits of Christ are received, 
that is, appropriated by us and thus made our own, not by baptism, notin the 
way of any sacramental transaction, but by personal faith, and by the exercise 
of personal faith exclusively.’ ” 


Sermons by the late ROBERT S. CANDLISH, D.D. With a Biographical 
Preface. R. Carter & Bros. These discourses give a fair but inadequate 
idea of what Dr. Candlish was in the pulpit. They are excellent examples 
of a high order of sacred eloquence, but they need the impassioned preacher 
to realize their full effectiveness. Those here selected are of a more practical 
«character than were many of his pulpit efforts; and do not display his full 
intellectual power. But they will well repay a careful study. 


The Relations of the Kingdom to the World. By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
R. Carter & Bros. These admirable sermons are a sequel to the previous 
volumes of the author on ‘‘ The Beatitudes,” and ‘‘ The Laws of the King- 
dom.” They show the same high qualities, which have given Dr. Dykes 
such a distinguished position. His style is finished and compact. We renew 
‘our cordial recommendation of his works; regretting that we have no space 
fora fuller notice. 


The Mysteries of Christianity, being the Baird Lectures for 1874. By T. J. 
CRAWFORD, D.D., F. R. S. E. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, pp. 418. For sale. in New York, by Scribner & Co. Dr. Crawford, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, is widely known by his 
works on the Atonement, and on the Fatherhood. This new volume 
exhibits the same characteristics, viz., clear and careful doctrinal statements, 
calm and forcible reasoning, and concise yet complete exposition. He comes 
to the point, and says just what is needful, better we think than any living 
Scotch divine. And so he is exceedingly well prepared to discuss the mys- 
teries of our faith, in a form adapted to make a popular yet strong impression; 
especially in relation to the objections ordinarily urged against them. The 
first five lectures examine the general subject of Mysteries, with discrimina- 
tion and fulness ; speaking, 1. of Doctrines which are mysterious from want 
‘of internal evidence; 2. from the transcendental nature of the subjects ; 
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3. from the limited extent of their disclosures; 4. from their apparent incon- 
sistency with other doctrines; 5 from the inadequacy of human language to 
express revealed truth; 6. from the incapacity of fallen man to discern spiritual 
things. Some particular doctrines are then stated and defended in six lec- 
tures, viz.: The Trinity; the Union of Divine and Human Nature in the 
Person of Christ; the Atonement; the Work of the Holy Ghost; the Purposes 
of God (the last in two excellent lectures). The twelfth and last lecture sug- 
gests pertinent cautions against prying into things unrevealed. 

We wish that we had space to quote Dr. Crawford’s statements on some of 
these questions, but are obliged to content ourselves with a strong recom- 
mendation of this able volume. In the existing state of opinions and contro- 
versies in this country it will be helpful to many minds. It may also serve to 
rebuke the ignorance and sciolism of those who seem to think that the pro- 
found doctrines and mysteries of our faith can be dismissed with a captious 
sneer or an insolent misrepresentation. 


Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The Fifth Series of 
the Cunningham Lectures. By ROBERT RAINY, D.D., Prof. of Divinity and 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. Scribner, 
Welford & Co., New York. pp. 409. Dr. Rainy subjects the whole question 
of the origin and growth of Christian Doctrine to a new, impartial and thorough 
examination—probably the most comprehensive of any survey yet attempted 
in the Presbyterian Church. Inthe midst of so many fixed and unfixed utter- 
ances on this weighty subject, from both the ultra-conservative and the radical 
extremes, it is instructive to read so wise a survey of the principles and 
difficulties of the subject by a competent teacher—holding fast to all 
truth in the past, with no “‘anxious and fretful longing for originality,” yet 
having also ‘‘ independence, for we are the servants of a living and a present 
Lord. Therefore, also, the attitude towards the Scriptures will be that of 
trust and expectancy.” . . . ‘‘Forthere is more in the Scriptures than 
man’s teaching has unfolded, even as there is correction in the Scriptures, it 
may be on points in which all schools have erred and failed.” (pp. 231-2.) 

The course of discussion is as follows: Lecture 1. is preliminary, defining 
doctrine, and its organization in the Fathers, the Schoolmen and at the Refor- 
mation period, and exhibiting the correct view of Development against the 
Romish view (Dr. Newman, too) and the rationalistic. The second lecture 
is on the Delivery of Doctrine in the Old Testament; the third on the New 
Testament. The fourth discusses the Function of Christian Mind with 
Reference to Doctrine. The Fifth is on the Development of Doctrine ; and 
the sixth and last applies the whole subject to the question-of Creeds, their 
origin, value and revision. a8, = 

The last point, the possible revision of the Confession, is just now receiving 

“a good deal of attention in Scotland; and Dr. Rainy examines it with care 
and discrimination. He defends the necessity of creeds and of their being 
applied to the office-bearers, so as to exclude heresy. But still he claims, that 
as Protestants, holding to the Scriptures as the only rule of faith, ‘‘ we assert 
not the right only, but the duty of a Church, and every branch of it, to 
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hold confessions and subordinate standards subject to revision. For as the 
inspired teaching is before the Church, so the Church is before the con- 
fession.” (p. 274.) He concedes, however, that “‘at present any proposal to 
reconsider the Confession, would be felt in most of the Presbyterian churches 
as a revolutionary proposal, opening the way to unimaginable possibilities.” 
But, he adds, ‘Such a feeling is not consistent with the true position in which 
creeds ought to stand, nor with a right conception of the relation of the church 
to her doctrinal teaching generally.” (p. 277.) While fully conceding the 
difficulties, he says, “‘I am convinced that all the dangers and difficulties. 
are greatly exaggerated by the formationof a habit of church-life, to which 
the idea of revision becomes something strange, monstrous, almost sacri- 
legious. Iam convinced that to familiarize our minds with the topic, is 
the true way to diminish the dangers of it.” (p.285.) This is a delicate and 
wide-reaching subject, and demands a fuller examination than we can now 
give to it. 

From the Scribners we have received the new volume by Dr. BUSHNELL, 
entitled ‘“‘ Forgiveness and Law, grounded in Principles, Interpreted by 
Human Analogies.” 

It had been somewhat emphatically, not to say ostentatiously, announced 
in advance of its publication, that this volume was to present important mod- 
ifications of the views previously set forth by the author on this subject. 
These awakened dissatisfaction in the great mass of Christian people. There 
was, therefore, a loud call for such modifications as would accord with the 
accepted Protestant and Evangelical doctrine on this subject. Strong hopes 
were excited that this reasonable expectation would be met. The modifica- 
tions of his former views, however, we regret to say, seem to us unessential, 
in reference to the main grievance, which respects Dr. Bushnell’s contempt- 
uous rejection of the doctrine of pardon through the expiation, suffering and 
death of Christ, substituted for the merited punishment of the sinner. A brief 
extract or two will force upon us the painful conviction that in regard to 
this fundamental error in his former speculations on the Atonement and 
Forgiveness, he now affords us no relief—a conclusion to which we are brought 
with great reluctance and pain. 

‘“And just here is the sin of all our theologic endeavor in the past ages, 
especially as regards this particular subject, that we invent so many ingredients 
that are verbals only, having no reality, and no assignable meaning. We 
contrive a justice in God, which accepts the pains of innocence in place of the 
pains of wrong, and which is, in fact, the very essence of injustice. We con- 
trive a forgiveness on the score of compensation, which to our human con- 
ceptions mocks the idea.” Page 13. 

* Sin being a violation of the law of God, incurs, in that manner, a dread 
liability of pain or punishment, and sacrifices, it is conceived, make satisfac- 
tion to God for the offence and consequent bad liability, obtaining, in that 
manner, a just release. ‘Chus a third party, Christ himself, comes in to offer 
the suffering of pain as an evil, which is accepted as being a good enough 
match for the evil that isdue. In this manner, he makes amends for the 
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sin by evil paid for evil due, and that is expiation. But the scheme if not im- 
moral is fairly unmoral, as it ought to be under that word ; showing that God 
accepts the pains of the good in payment for the pains of the bad, and is more 
intent on getting his modicum of pains than he is on having proper justice 
done—taking clean away the word and fact of forgiveness.” Page 86. 

**T make this explicit renouncement of expiation with less satisfaction, that 
so many disciples appear to be under a partly superstitious impression of its 
immense practical value. They look upon it as the central truth about which 
genuinely Christian experience must revolve.” Page go. 

““Indeed, I will venture the assertion that the most intensely expiational 
form of Christianity, instead of being most robust and steadfast, is poorest 
in the general, most unreliable, most frequently immoral. And that for the 
almost necessary reason, that it expects to have salvation by a coarse com- 
mercial transaction in the exchange of pains. Are not the punishments 
all made up? Is not the law quite satisfied? What shall we do then but let 
go concern, and plunge ourselves in the unanalyzed, unfiltered waters of 
Salvation?” Page 91. 

“We assume, as if anything could satisfy a law but simply and eternally to 
keep it, that the law broken by transgression must be satisfied. Not satisfied 
by obedience, it must be by punishment; not satisfied by the punishment of the 
wrong-doer, it must be by the punishment of a substitute; not by the punish- 
ment of a substitute in legal measure, it must be bysome governmental 
equivalent in the expression of suffering, that will mend the public honor of 
the law and keep it good.” Page 94. 

If all this is a repudiation of the expiatory sacrifice offered by the Incarnate 
and crucified Son to the Father for the sins of men, it appears to be due in part 
to that dramatic or Sabellian view of the Trinity, advocated in his former 
works, and revived in this, which confounds or denies any such veal dis- 
tinction of persons in the Godhead as consists with any such procedure. He 
says, pp. 87-8: 

‘¢ Christ obtains the forgiveness of sins for us by what he does before God, 
acting in our behalf. Even so, by acting before God; and yet not by acting 
before God, and obtaining from God, as being strictly o/ker. That would be 
tritheism, and not trinity. Trinity makes him the same in substance, not 
other. We entirely misconceive this acting before God, when we make God 
one and Christ another, acting in real otherhood before him. /The 
three are still the one, and the three-folding is but a plural in so many finite 
forms, used representatively as personations of the Infinite One.” j 

The question is not about the persons being the ‘‘same in substance,” 


which all but tritheists or polytheists maintain. But it is whether there be 


sucha real distinction or threeness of persons in this one God, that the Father,’ 
Son and Holy Ghost are respectively real persons, as capable as other persons 
of being the sources and objects of personal acts reciprocally as between each 
other, and likewise in relation to created persons. And whether in their unity 
of being, or sameness of substance, they do not, as persons, sustain a real 
“‘ otherhood”” to each other, so as to be capable of real personal acts with 
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respect to each other? This we understand to be denied in the passage 
quoted above, and to be affirmed by the Word of God, the faith of His 
Church, and implied in real vicarious atonement. 

Nelson & Phillips have published two bright little volumes, replete with the 
suggestions and exhortations which are fitted to promote the devoutest aspira- 
tions and strivings after holiness, with only the defect that they recognize no 
holiness short of sinless perfection. The first is entitled: Birthright of all 
God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. CRANE, D.D. He begins his discussion 
by a careful analysis of Wesley’s teachings on the subject, which he proves to 
be exceedingly vacillating and inconsistent. He accounts for this, by showing 
that Wesley held that ‘‘ This infection of nature (original sin) doth remain— 
yea, in them that are regenerated.” Of course this is incompatible with the 
doctrine of sinlessness, so much contended for by this great divine. Our 
author cuts the knot without untying it, by denying that ‘‘ there is” proof that 
this ‘‘infection of nature remains in the regenerate,’ the soul which is 
“born of God.’ This does not satisfy us that John was mistaken when he 
said, ‘‘if we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.” 

The other volume on the same subject is entitled Holiness to the Lord, 
By Rev. LEwis R. DUNN, and is even richer in its hortatory and devotional 
matter than that just noticed. His position on sinless perfection, however, 
is sufficiently clear, when he says, in defining holiness: ‘‘ First, it excludes 
all sin; not merely the wilful violation of the law of God, but also 
all moral impurity and defilement—all that is unhallowed or profane. 
Secondly, it includes moral wholeness, completeness, soundness, purity, 
consecration. It relates also to both inward and outward states, embracing 
the moral condition of the heart and the character of life.” Aside of this 
perfectionism, this little volume has much te commend it. 


The Carters bring out Zhe Gospel and its Fruits, a Book for the Vouig, 
By J. H. Winson, M./A., Barclay Church, Edinburgh. It is made up of 
the substance of sermons to the yonng people of his charge, admirably 
adapted to advance them in Christian knowledge, principle and practice,— 
all the elements of holy living. Ministers might well study them as good 
samples of evangelical preaching to the young. Wecommend to the attention 
of the admirers of some books we have noticed, which are in quite a contrary 
view, the chapter entitled, ‘‘ Christ the Substitute.” We believe there is 
more of the ‘‘ power of God unto salvation,” for the present and future gen- 
erations of men, young and old, in such teaching, than in any thousand 
volumes on the Way of Salvation, which teach that “for God to accept the 
sufferings of innocence in place of those of guilt involves the confusion or 
loss of all moral distinctions.” 


The Luminous Unity, or Letters addressed to the Rey. A. Guinzburg, a 
rabbi of Boston, Mass., from the Rey. M. 8. Miller, on the question, Is 
Unitarianism as ee to Trinitarianism a principle of Heathenism rather 
than of specific Judaism? Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo, 
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pp. 263. This volume has grown out of a discussion originally conducted in 
the columns of The Jsrae/ite in Cincinnati. It is written in an eminently 
friendly and courteous spirit,and with much vivacity and ability, and evidences 
not only a ready familiarity with the Hebrew Scriptures but with rabinnical 
hiterature. It aimsto show from the names of God employed by Moses 
and other writers of the Old Testament, as well as from other proofs, that a 
distinction of persons w:th unity of essence inthe Divine Being is repeatedly 
recognized or alluded to, and that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
should, therefore, not be a stumbling-block to the Jew. While thoroughly 
agreeing with Mr. Miller in his general conclusion, and hoping that this 
volume may be of service, in stimulating or directing inquiries on the part 
of some of the children of Abraham, on whose hearts a veil still rests when 
their own Scriptures are read, we must confess that many of his points, 
however ingen? us, seem to us too refined and abstract to be altogether con- 
vincing. Yet it is possible that these very points may have more force and 
value with that class of minds to which they are especially addressed, and 
whose Talmudical training has given them a fancy for minute subtleties ; 
and that a sty’e of reasoning which to others appears overstrained may carry 
conyiction to them. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Biblical Museum : a Collection of Notes, Explanatory, Homiletic and 
Illustrative, forming a complete commentary on the Scriptures. By JAMES 
COMPER GRAY. 4 vols. Matthew to Philemon. New York: Randolph & 
Co. This compact commentary is designed especially for ministers, Bible 
Students, and Sunday-school Teachers, to facilitate their preparations for 
their public labors. It is prepared on asimple and convenient plan, with 
good judgment and devout reverence tor God’s Word. Explanatory notes 
give a concise view of the sense of the text. Homiletic Notes suggest topics 
for exhortation and discourse ; Illustrative Notes contain facts and anecdotes ; 
and Marginal Notes contain the chronology, the contents, Scripture references 
and variousliterary material. Without any pretension to learning or original 
investigation, it presents results in a handy and useful form. 

Nelson & Phillips publish the Star of our Lord, or Christ Fesus, King 
of all Worlds, both of Time or Space, with Thoughts on Inspiration, and 
the Astronomic Doubt as to the Evidences of Christianity. By FRANCIS 
UpHaAM. The book consists of a series of essays, always highly devout and 
spiritual, but of various ability, which circle around the Star of our Lord as 
their centre. It may be consulted with interest and profit. Its value is 
much enhanced by’a copious index at the close, enabling the reader to find 
at once whatever he cares to look for in these discussions, which are linked 
together more by a thread of association of ideas than of logic. Likewise, 

Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. JAMES M. FREE- 
MAN, A.M., illustrated by one hundred and sixty-eight engravings, which, 
with the accompanying sketches, are well fitted to throw light upon a multi- 
tude of Scriptural words, phrases and statements, otherwise more or less 
obscure and unmeaning to ordinary readers. 
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From the same house we also receive, Ox Holy Ground, by EDWIN 
HODDER, a graphic account of places and objects in Palestine, which the 
author has personally inspected. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported for special use in this 
country, an edition of the Zitroduction to the Pauline Epistles, by PATON J. 
GLOAG, D.D., well known as the author of several important works, doctrinal, 
practical, apologetic and exegetical. This massive volume, just published by 
the Clarks of Edinburgh, is afforded here at $5.25. It is designed especially 
as an antidote to the destructive criticism of Baur of Tubingen—in Dr. Gloag’s 
judgment, ‘‘a theologian who has exercised greater influence on modern 
theological thought than any recent writer, not excepting Strauss or Renan.” 
For this reason it is well fitted and much needed to supplement the short- 
comings and correct the errors of Davidson’s Introduction. It is thoroughly 
sound, scholarly, and judicious. 

It begins with an extended introductory chapter in regard to Paul’s life and 
authorship of the Epistles ascribed to him; their authenticity, style, matter, 
and above all the principles of their interpretation, particularly as this is 
affected by their divine inspiration. This important subject he treats with 
great justness and force. Irrespective of this, even if he were uninspired, the 
competent interpreter must bring to his task candor and a reasonably sym- 
pathetic insight into the respective circumstances and states of mind of the 
author and those addressed by him, and an honest effort to find the former 
consistent with himself, But the inspiration of a sacred author brings in 
other considerations which may not be overlooked, and which exegetes of the 
lax and destructive kind contend ought to be ignored. These, of course, de- 
pend on what is meant by inspiration, which it is outside the author’s pur- 
pose thoroughly to discuss, or formally to define. But we think the follow- 


ing view of it as unquestionable and important as it is temperate and 
cautious. 


“Tf this element of inspiration be admitted to exist, it must, by logical neces- 
sity, modify our methods of interpretation.” We must bring to our exegesis 
that faith which receives the writer’s statements as the word and testimony of 
God, not to be explained away when we cannot understand or do not like 
them, but as divine mysteries which, for the present, surpass our comprehen- 
| sion, and demand of us, not to reject them, but to bow before them, and 
3 wonder and adore. So the Apostle, Rom. xi. 33-36. Those who deny the 
supernatural and miraculous must always wrench out of all Scripture asserting 
them some naturalistic make-shift. 

“Further, by inspiration, a 7¢y is imparted, not only to all the writings 
of Paul, but to the whole of the books of Scripture. Therefore, all parts are 


Re to be in mutual consistency, that which is obscure determined by what is plain, 
= c and of two interpretations, ceteris paribus, that which is most in harmony with 
. the whole scope of Scripture is to be preferred.” It is vain to oppugn princi- 
‘ ples so obvious, or to attempt to evade their just consequences, 

. In respect to each particular Epistle, Dr. Gloag first points out its general 
we purpose and scope, as shown by its internal contents, in relation to the cir- 


ts 
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‘cumstances and surroundings of the parties addressed. He then discusses the 
-cardinal terms, and difficult places, which shed light upon the meaning—in 
some instances not dwelling on those which, like Rom. v. 12-21, have been 
the centre of endless discussions of which, if some elucidate, more darken it 
with their own ‘‘ darkness made visible.” 

Altogether it is a help which the student of the Bible should have in 
his library. 

The same house also have imported, for use in this country, at $3.25, an 
edition first issued likewise by the Clarks of Edinburgh, of The Pastoral 
Epistles; The Greek Text and Translation; with Introduction, Ex- 
pository Notes, and Dissertations. By PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., whose 
previous works on ‘‘ Typology of Scripture,” &c., will insure attention to any 
new book from him. This volume is characterized by his wonted learning and 
judgment, and pertains to a class of Pauline Epistles less frequently made the 
subject of special commentary than others, while none are of greater import- 
ance to the minister or theological student. It is made-up from the author’s 
preparations for his classes when Professor of Pastoral Theology. While 
thoroughly critical and exegetical, like those of Ellicott and Alford, it is also 
preéminently practical in consequence of the end the author had before him 
in its preparation. Hence it becomes a hand-book for young ministers, con- 
taining the divine exhibition of their office, and its due exposition and applica- 
tion to their various occasions and exigencies. 

We think there can be no better way of teaching Practical Theology, as 
related to the ministers and office-bearers of the Christian Church, than in 
the proper use of the books of Scripture specially devoted to the subject. We 
observe that the author, commenting on 2 Tim. iv. 5, hits the true concep- 
tion of the office of evangelist, ‘‘ much the same as a preacher or missionary 
of the Gospel, a carrier of good tidings, without, as in the case of a pastor, 
being fixed to any definite locality. In the apostolic age, persons recognized 

-as evangelists seem to have occupied a position between apostles and pastors, 

(Ephesians iv. 11), and to have stood in a certain relation to the former with 
regard to the diffusion of the Gospel and the planting of churches. In some 
respects, therefore, they were nearest to the apostles, and had an office 
cognate to them. In respect to dignity alone were they inferior.” This 
closely approaches the view presented by the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, missionary 
in India, in our April number. 

An Appendix contains able discussions on 1 Tim. ii. 6—also on the mean- 
ing of ‘husband and wife,” (1 Tim. iii. 2,12; Tit. i. 6), and on the Scrip- 
tural Treatment of Human Slavery (i Tim. vi. 1, 10). 

The Revelation of Fohn, Expounded by John Peter Lange, D.D., trans- 

Jated from the German by Evelina Moore, enlarged and edited by H. R. 
Craven, D.D., together with a double alphabetical index to all the ten 
volumes of the New Testament by John H. Woods, A.M. 8vo, pp. 446 and 
45. New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

This learned and elaborate volume completes the series upon the New 

“Testament. Lange stoutly defends the genuineness of the Revelation as a 
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production of the Apostle John, and adheres to the old traditional view of 
its composition in the reign of Domitian. His exposition is based upon 
the manifestly correct assumption that this book is not continuous and con- 
secutive throughout, as some expositors have strangely taken for granted, in 
plain contradiction to its whole plan and structure : but that it consists of © 
distinct and clearly-sundered sections, which, instead of following each 
other in order of time, are substantially contemporaneous, or rather parallel, 
each traversing afresh, though from its own point of view and with its own 
specific design, the same grand period, stretching from the age of the apos- 
tles to the end of the world and the final consummation. This is less evident 
in the epistles to the seven churches, though even here he finds the end of 
all things reached in iii. 20, 21. It is apparent, however, that the seals, 
the trumpets and the vials alike bring us at their close to the same point : 
the ultimate overthrow of all foes, and the triumph of the Kingdom of God. 
Lange will probably be regarded as refining overmuch in his suggestion, 
striking as it is in some of its features, of a parallel between the seven: parts 
into which he divides the Book of Revelation and the seven days of the 
creation, as recorded in Genesis, the work of the new and spiritual creation 
being, as he conceives, conducted in stages which bear an analogy, each to 
each, with those of the production of the material universe. There is also 
a needless straining after an absolute symmetry of arrangement, which is in 
a most ingenious manner made to extend even into the minute subdivisions. 

The seven sections emphasize with ever-increasing power the final con- 
summation, in which they all alike culminate, until in the last three this 
constitutes their main substance, while the first four dwell more upon the 
preparatory and preliminary stages. This suggests a division of the book 
into two parts, viz.: 1. ch. i.-xi., embracing the seven churches, seven 
seals, seven trumpets and seven thunders, which describe the course of the 
world to its end. ¥. ch. xii.-xxii, the seven heads of Antichrist, seven 
vials and the seventh day, which represent the course of the world in the 
end or the development from the judgment of the world to its glorification. 

“The seven churches, the pictures of church history, appear as the dy- 
namical forerunners of the history of the world. The history of the world 
in its seven seals is the womb of those facts which pre-eminently preach re- 
pentance, 7. ¢., the seven trumpets. In the midst of the seven trumpets 
the seven mysterious thunders are heard ; these are doubtless spring and 
summer messengers for the rejuvenation of the church. But over against. ~ 
the ever richer, purer and riper development of Christianity, and almost 
outstripping it, is seen the parallel development of anti-Christianity, the 
Beast with its seven heads, These seven heads call forth the final judg- 
ments, the judgments of hardening poured forth from the vials of wrath. 
These judgments are to be carefully distinguished from the trumpets which 
are summons to repentance. The last judgment of wrath signalizes the 
bea point which brings with it the coming of the Lord—the seventh 
day. 


Kach of these seven sections discloses first a picture in heaven, then one: 


mn" | 
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on earth, and repeats within itself the same division of the seven into four 
and three, which characterizes the book as awhole. The first four churches 
are supposed to represent the developing church ; viz.: the active church, 
the martyr church, the mixed church and the enthusiastic church ; while 
in the last three are found set forth the fundamental forms or aspects of the 
matured church, viz. : the church cold in death; the church warm with 
life ; the dying and lukewarm church. So the first four seals stand over 
against the last three ; and so with the trumpets and the vials. - 

The additions by Dr. Craven are of considerable extent, consisting both 
in a number of prolonged discussions of special points and in a multitude 
of minor additions. These contribute not a little to the interest and value 
of the volume; particularly as the American editor represents a different 
school of thought and interpretation from the German author. The trans- 
lation, which is the work of dn accomplished young lady, is admirably exe- 
cuted and often singularly felicitous. Her success in dealing with a writer 
so abstract and often abstruse as Lange, bears evidence both of great labor 
and skill. Its chief fault is its exactness and the conscientious rigor with 
which it adheres to the form of the original, even to the introduction of 
noyel and outlandish terms, and where perspicuity would have been con- 
sulted by recasting the sentence and giving it a form more consonant with 
the style of English thought. 

An Introductory Hebrew Grammar with Progressive Exercises in Read- 
ing and Writing. By A. B. Davinson, Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the 
new College, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 166. 

This serviceable manual is designed to meet the wants of beginners and 
facilitate their progress in the study of Hebrew. The author thus states the 
occasion of its preparation: ‘The practice, happily spreading, of the 
Scotch churches to demand from their students a considerable knowledge of 
Hebrew before they enter the Theological classes where the language is for- 
mally taught, made it very desirable to have some exercises provid2d, in 
which the student could read a good deal of Hebrew, though not yet ac- 
quainted with those minute grammatical irregularities which would meet 
him at the first page of the Bible itself. It is the wants of this class of 
learners that have been had chiefly in view.” The example thus set by the 
Scotch might well be imitated by the American churches, Years of study 
are given to the Greek in the academy and the college ; students are thus 
prepared upon en‘ering the Theological Seminary to engage at once in 
study of the criticism and interpretation of the New Testament in the original. 
If there were some similar requirement in regard to Hebrew it might be 
hoped that a respectable standard of Old Testament studies could be 
reached. But it is preposterous to imagine that within the narrow limits of 
the ordinary Seminary course, crowded, moreover, with other pressing and 
important studies, it is possible for the majority of students to acquire more 
than a yery meagre and limited knowledge of the Hebrew, which they are 
compelled to begin from its earliest rudiments. They cannot even advance 
to such an acquaintance with it as shall enable them to read the Hebrew 
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Bible with ease and correctness; much less can they have the opportunity 
to apply it to the minute study and interpretation of any considerable part 
of the Old Testament. And yet this forms a large portion of that volume 
of divine revelatioa from which the preacher is to draw his stores for the 
weekly instruction and edification of his people. It is against it, too, that 
many of the boldest and mest virulent assaults of modern unbelief have 
been directed, which require for their proper appreciation and successful 
overthrow real scholarly attainments in this sacred and venerable tongue. 
Ts it safe or wise to train our ministry under circumstances and methods, 
which positively forbid thoroughness in a matter so vital and important? 
One of two things would seem to be necessary if this study is to receive the 
consideration to which it is entitled ; the.standard of entrance to the Sem- 
inary should be raised, or the Seminary course should be prolonged. 

Scribner, Welford & Co. have this volume for sale; the price is threo 
dollars. 8 

PHILOSOPHY. 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co. we have also the welcome work, Wat zs 
Darwinism ? by Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton, in which he places the 
true answer to this question beyond all do1bt. He has thus and well done 
a much-needed work. Had this been earlier done and duly attended to, it 
would have saved a vast amount of pceintless, irrelevant and irritating logo- 
machy, and prevented the painful and mischievous avowal of Darwinism, or 
of a sort of evolution akin to it, on the part of many theistic and even Chris- 
tian scientists. Dr. Hodge proves incontestably, from the writings of Darwin, 
of his adherents and his adversaries, that the distinctive feature of his system 
is the evolution of the existing causes from and by a blind and unintelligent 
force, acting without design, and producing the various past and present or- 
ders of beings and phenomena without any end in view. To deny final causes 
is to deny an intelligent cause of the universe. It is atheism, and none the 
less so, although Mr. Darwin is a theist in spite of the atheism of his system. - 

It is this attempt to show how the universe might develop itself from blind 
force, to the exclusion of intelligence and design, that has given his system all 
its significance, and has imparted to it such charms for pantheists, atheists, 
and especially materialists,—indeed, all who aspire to fashionable skepticism. 
‘ There is, indeed, a form of the evolution theory, which is not atheistic, 
se however it may be at war with Christianity and supernaturalism. It main- 

tains that all higher forms of being and life are evolved successively from those 
e, below, and all at last from some protoplasm, or world-force, which was origi- 
wa nally endowed with germinant powers designed and empowered by God to 
evolve themselves into all the actual forms of being, past, present and future. 
This sort of evolutionism seems now to be epidemic, and to have touched 
even some Christian scientists with its baneful contagion. They are continu- 
ally blazoning their belief in such evolution, and telling us that this is a mat- 
ter for science to determine, and religion to let alone, and that it may be 
adopted salva fida et salva ecclesia. But this cannot be. Nobody means by 
evolution as a system now controverted the mere ongoing of life,or the propaga- 
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tion of a given species by development froma germ. This was never contro- 
verted. The system now pressed and controverted under this name is that 
which accounts for each higher grade of being by evolution from some lower, 
and for the formation of distinct species from other species, without any inter- 
vention of supernatural power for the purpose, ending with the derivation of 
man from the ape and starting with the world-force above named. 

Now this, to our mind, is inconsistent with the supérnaturalism involved in 
the very idea of religion—of Providence, certainly of revelation, of redemption, 
of the incarnation, of miracles, of regeneration, and of a proper Christian escha- 
tology. Ifit allows that God in some sense made the first world-stuff or pro- 
toplasm, it removes him forever from the oversight and government of the 
same. 

Not only is this system hostile to Christianity, but it is wholly destitute of 
any proper scientific proof or even pretense of it. The most that has been 
established is that it is possible or conceivable. There is no approach to any 
proof that it is actual. Is it not pitiful to see a figment so utterly baseless 
paraded as the climacteric achievement of modern science, and set against 
that kingdom which is an everlasting kingdom? 

The Harpers have brought out The Doctrine of Evolution: its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bearings, by Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., Chancellor of Syracuse University, which is a good companion vol- 
nme to the last. 

The author gives full weight in this little volume to all evidence tending 
to yield the least support to any form of the doctrine of the production of 
the higher orders of being by evolution from a lower. He shows the fal- 
lacy of all theories which contend that such evolution originates in or is car- 
ried forward by an unintelligent force, or that such a force by any conceiv- 
able process of ‘natural selection,” can work up and work out the various 
orders of living and intelligent beings, or leap over the chasm from organic 
to the inorgenic. He proves, beyond doubt, that the production of species 
by evolution, no less than by immediate creation, requires a personal, All- 
wise and Almighty God. He also argues that no alarm need be felt for re- 
ligion, revelation, or Christianity, should the evidence hereafter appear de- 
cisive that God carried forward the processes of creation by this instrumen- 
tality of educing the higher forms from the lower; 7. ¢., using the latter 
in the production of the former. 

This may safely be conceded. But it is none the less true that the Theis- 
tic theory of evolution held by some, viz: that God’s agency in the produc- 
tion and government of the universe is simply that of launching into being 
at the first a force or protoplasm, which per se et propriis viribus evolves 
all that has been, is, or shall be, is inconsistent with any proper superna- 
turalism—with free will, morality, providence, miracles, inspiration, re- 
demption, regeneration. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By Guorce Henry Lewxs. First Series. 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. 1. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1874. 
Mr. Lewes is making progress as a philosopher. His History of Philosophy 
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attempted to show that all that was valuable in philosophy was the positive 
method and results. He began to write a psychology by studying animals ; 
but soon came to the conclusion that he could best understand animal psy- 
chology by studying man first—which was sensible. Then through a wide 
range of research he came to another conclusion that without some rational 
foundation to work upon, human psychology was an impossibility ; and so 
we have this work, devoted to a discussion of metaphysics and the 
metaphysical method—in contrast with what he calls the scientific method. 
Such ideas as force, cause, matterand mind must be examined and explained 
—if we are to have the basis of a reasonable psychology. Metaphysics, he 
avows, “‘shows symptoms of areawakened life. After along period of neglect 
and contempt [by those of his school] its problems are once more reasserting 
their claims.” Metaphysics cannot be ‘‘stamped out of existence.” It may, 
however, be ‘‘transformed by reduction to the method of science.” And 
that is his present object. So, too, of religion, which, he says, must still 
‘continue to regulate the evolution of humanity.” ‘‘The internecine war 
which has so long disturbed religion and obstructed science will give place 
to a doctrine which will respect the claims of both, and satisfy the needs of 
both.” 

All this is in a very differen(, tone from the Mr. Lewes of a few years back ; 
it approximates to the general position of Mr. Herbert Spencer—but also 
professes to do more than the latter ; for, he says, he does not ‘‘agree that 
philosophy gains any refuge from difficulties by invoking the Unknowable ; 
though it may admit the existence of the Unknowable, this admission is 
transcendental and leaves all the purposes of philosophy unaffected. Deeply 
as we feel the mystery of this universe and the limitation of our faculties, 
the foundation of a creed can only rest upon the known and knowable.’ That 
is, Mr. Lewes isin advance of Spencer by claiming that he really knows 
something about what the former calls the Unknowable ; yet how much; 
and just what, he does not yet tell us. 

In fact, this volume, so far as we can see, does not come to any very de~ 
finite results. It has a tentative, exploring air, as if the author were casting 
out his bait for something which did not quite rise to the surface. Just 
how metaphysics, (or metempirics, which he suggests as a substitute) can be- 
come true and valid by applying the inductive method to it, instead of the 
“metaphysical,” we confess we cannot see ; and if the author tries it long 
enough, he may come, perhaps, to the same conclusion. His present theory 
gives us a bridge and not any terra firma. No strictly metaphysical truth, 
or definition thereof, can possibly be arrived at by the inductive method 
alone. All attempts of the sort are necessarily delusive—from the very na- 
ture of the case. Calling “metaphysical” truths, metempiricad ; applying 
the ‘‘accentific” method so as to give us a glimpse of a part of the unknown 
(implying that that is the whole of it) are only attempts to obtain what can- 
not be obtained in this way. And the longer Mr. Lewes writes, the more 
likely will he be to illustrate this fact. This pretence of some entirely new 
way of getting at the foundation of things is vain and unsubstantial. With 
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many acute suggestions, and much parade of a new method for metaphy- 
sics, we cannot see as yet any definite results. But the second volume may 
disclose the discovery. 

Nelson & Phillips publish The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, being an 
examination of the first principles of his system by B. P. Browns, A. B., 
which consists of the substance of several articles which first appeared in 
the New Englander, and commanded an attention rarely awarded to the 
philosophical disquisitions or criticisms of so young a writer. He has made 
a volume valuable in itself, as an effective exposure of the fallacies of this 
great expounder and defender of modern materialism. Not only so: it gives 
promise of great eminence and usefulness in future contributions to philos- 
ophy. 

The Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, pub- 
lishes in its proceedings (May 18, 1874) an able paper by Professor G. 8. 
Morris, of Michigan University, on the Final Cause, or Principle of Cogni- 
tion in Nature. It is exceedingly well put. His article inthe April num- 
ber of the New Exglander, on Trendelenburg, is the most thorough ae- 
count of the services and system of the Berlin philosopher which has yet 
appeared in English. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Prophetic Voices concerning America. Charles Sumner is the noblest 
figure in our latest political history. He was one of those remarkable persons, 
favorites of all the gods, in whom concentre almost all human felicities. Hand- 
some, healthy, stainless, gifted, learned, appreciated at home and abroad, he 
entered public life without effort of his own, just in season to forward a grand 
revolution in our history. Though that change was sure to come without 
him, his moral make-up was such that he would have died in the struggle to 
secure it, if it had been fated not to be. It seemsasif nature produced him con- 
temporaneously with the necessity for his exertion—a Titan from her depths 
formed for this very end. The force with which he moved (always with 

‘“big, manly voice,”) the faith he ever had in his cause, the reiteration 
of his strokes till he attained his end, seemed like Napoleonic fate. His 
grand indifference to every selfish aim; his devotion to public duty; his 
tenderness toward every form of unjust suffering in addition to all his other 
fitness, made him an ideal statesman. The time will come when the race for 
whom he lived will pay to him and to Lincoln such veneration as our race 
has given to Washington. 

The fact that the book before us was the last effort of his mind would alone 
secure it some attention. But it is remarkable in itself. It is the anthology 
of hopes and expectations indulged these two hundred years, interpreting and 
forecasting God’s purposes respecting America. Of course, in sucha book, 
Mr. Sumner could not help noticing Seneca’s remarkable prediction, brooded 


- over so much by Columbus; or the words of Petrarch, or of Pulci, written 


long before the discovery of America; certain as it is that these were only 


‘vague dreams, without real vaticination. But the real interest of this book, 
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atid that which made it worthy of a statesman, is the chain of confident anti- 
cipations respecting the future of the English race in America, expressed by 
sagacious Europeans, ministers of State. The American revolution was 
clearly foreseen, not so much by Englishmen and Americans boastmng: what 
they would do, as by Frenchmen who saw that their own race was to fail and 
vanish from this soil. Their vision, clarified by the study of the past, and 
by intense observation of existing phenomena, saw the future in the present, 
and confidently foretold it. The Marquis d’Argenson, who died in 1757, 
writing as early, probably, as 1745, said thus: ‘‘ Another great event to 
happen is this. The English have in America domains great, strong, rich, 
well-regulated. . . I say that some bright morning these dominations can 
separate from England, rise and erect themselves into an independent re- 
public.” ‘* A day will come when one will go in a populous and regulated 
city of California as one goes in the stage coach of Meaux.” 


Turgot, the finance minister of Louis XVI., when only twenty-three years. 


old, wrote an academic discourse in 1750, thus: ‘* Colonies are like fruits, 
which hold to the tree only till their maturity; when sufficient to themselves 
they do what Carthage did—what America will do some day.” In 1767, 
Choiseul, Minister of Foreign Affairs, under Louis XV., said with regard to 
England and her colonies, ‘‘ Let her but attempt to establish taxes in them 
and those countries will easily and fearlessly separate themselyes from the 
mother country.” 

In like manner Aranda, the clear-sighted Minister of Spain at the Court 
of Louis XVI., deprecating the independence of America as fatal to his 
master, who had contributed to secure it, after having reluctantly signed 
the treaty of 1783, wrote to his sovereign thus: ‘‘ This federal republic is 


born a pigmy. <A day will come when it will be a giant, even a colossus. 


formidable to these countries. ‘The first movement of this power, when it 
has arrived at its aggrandizement, will be to obtain possession of the Flori- 
das, in order to command the Gulf of Mexico. After having rendered com- 
merce with Mexico difficult for us, it will aspire to the conquest of that vast 


empire. * * * Your majesty must relieve yourself of all your possessions. 


on the continent of the two Americas, reserving only the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico.” 

Finally, Lucas Alaman, a Mexican statesman, in the melancholy tones of 
Cassandra, depicted in 1852 the decline and disappearance of his own race. 
“Mexico will be, without doubt, a land of prosperity, but not for the races 
which now inhabit it™ Even as the nation which built the edifices of Pa- 
lenque was destroyed without its being known what it was, nor how it dis- 
appeared ; even as the Toltecs perished by the handsof the barbarians from 
the north, leaving nothing but the pyramids of Cholula and Teotihuacan ; 


as the Mexicans fell beneath the power of the Spaniards—so likewise its. 


present inhabitants shall be ruined, and the Mexican nation of our days 


shall have applied to it what a Latin poet said of Pompey: Star Maanr 
NOMINIS UMBRA.” 


The Carters publish Period of the Reformation, 1 517 to 1648. By LuLWIc 


a 
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HausskR. Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Giessen, and translated by Mrs. C. Sturge—a very solid, instructive 
and interesting volume, which analyzes the Reformation from fresh stand- 
points, but in a spirit at once sympathetic and evangelical.. Also Fyom the 
Plow to the Pulpit. A Biographical sketch of Rev. John Spaulding, some 
time devoted to the cause of Seamen. Likewise a Golden Sunset, or the 
Last Days of Hannah Broomfield, by the Rev. J. R. MacDuff, D.D. They 
further send us Crossing the River, a characteristic sketch of a Christian’s 
living and dying from the well-known author of the Memoir of Capt. Hedley 
Vicars. 

Nelson & Phillips give us the Life of Rudolph Stier, from German 
sources, by JOHN P. LacROIx. A racy volume, portraying the life and traits 
of a scholar and divine, of great eminence and excellence, along with mani- 
fold singularities of character. It also brings us into familiar and delightful 
contact with such great theologians and scholars as De Wette, Knapp, 
Gesenius, Wegscheider, Nitzsch, Seleussner,etc. Also 4 Life that Speake th. 
A Biography of Rev. George P. Wilson, by DANIEL CLARK KNOWLES. 


They also bring out /srael in Egypt: Egypt's Place among the 
Ancient Monarchies. A handsome octavo, with more than 200 pictorial 
illustrations, which are for the most part quite good, while the paper and 
typography are equally so. The whole is well adapted to convey a just and 
vivid impression of the life, manners, and social, religious and political con- 
dition of Ancient Egypt. ; 

The same house also send us 7he Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony 
relative to Primitive Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. WITHROW, M.A., 
containing nearly 150 expressive pictures of the memorials of primitive Chris- 
tianity still found in these ‘‘dens and caves of the earth,” where the early 
Christians sought refuge from persecution. It is a book of the highest value 
and interest alike for ministers and the general reader. 

The Huguenots ; or, Reformed French Church, Their Principles De- 
lineated ; their Character Illustrated ; their Sufferings and Successes re- 
corded. In three parts: 1. The Huguenot in France, at home. 2.°The 
Huguenot Dispersed in Europe. 3. The Huguenot at home in America. 
With an appendix. By WILLIAM HENRY FOOvE, D.D, Romney, 
West Va. 

Dr. Foote has in previous volumes made valuable contributions to the 
ecclesiastical and especially the Presbyterian history of the great old States 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and of places elsewhere interlinked with 
these. We are glad that, before his death, he devoted himself to this history 
of the Huguenots, which not only gives the substance of the standard histor- 
ical narratives of this martyr people in their own country and their dispersion 
thence, but traces especially the ecclesiastical and social progress of the Hu- 
guenot refugees to this country. Some adequate account of the Huguenot 
element in this country, and of its intermixture with other elements in church 
and state has long been a desideratum which this volume goes far to 


_ supply. 


*~ 
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From Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia, we have received Modern 
Skepticism: A Fourney through the Land of Doubt, and backagain. A 
Life-Story. By JOSEPH BARKER. The author informs us that ‘‘ the object 
of this book is, first, to explain a portion of my own history; and, secondly, 
to check the spread of infidelity, and promote the interests of Christianity.” 
How far it answers the first end, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
concerned to know. It is of little consequence to the public. As to the 
second and far more important object, it seems to us too diffuse, garrulous, 
egotistic, full of trivialities, destitute of any proper representative character 
or any adequate dealing with current forms of skepticism, to be of much ser 
vice. He says of Baxter: ‘‘I read him. everlastingly.” If so, he appears 
to have learned his prolixity, without the hf&gher qualities of his style.. He 
quotes John Foster’s description of a class of books, ‘‘which display no 
power or preéminence of thought, no living vigor of expression. They are 
flat and dry as a plain ofsand. They tease you with a thousandth repetition 
of commonplaces, causing a feeling of unspeakable weariness.” Foster 
assigns this as one cause of the aversion of men of taste and culture to religion. 
We fear this book partakes too much of this character to overcome the 
aversion of skeptics to Christianity. 


The Presbyterian Church throughout the World from the Earliest to the 
Present Times, in a Series of Biographies and Historical Sketches. New 
Mork De Wate y entics Co: 

This is made up of the memorial volume of the American Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, published soon after the reunion, preceeded by 
about a hundred pages in respect to Presbyterianism in other countries. 


Autobiography of THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir, by his Sons. 
Vol. 1. R. Carter & Bros. With a Portrait. Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography 
was unfinished. It is supplemented by the careful diligence of his sons, 
who fitly arrange the most of their materials under certain general heads, as 
“Early Life,” “ College Life,” ‘‘ Ragged Schools,” etc., which is preferable 
to a mere chronological order. The character, influence and power of the 
man would, of course, secure attention to the records of his life; but it is also 
deeply interesting in itself, and will be read with avidity. The pictures of his 
early days, his education, his settlement, his religious experience, and of 
Scotch life in its various phases, are well executed. Dr. Guthrie draws 
us to himself by a personal power in his memoir, as he did in his life. He 


was a magnetic character. His works are published by the Carters in nine 
volumes. 


ZENERAL LITERATURE. 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Avaustus J. C. Harn. American Edi- 
tion, reprinted from the ninth English edition. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Huntington. New York: Routledge & Sons ; and A. D. F. Randolph. 
With two portraits. $3. pp. 981. Of all the Memorials of recent years, 
this one of the Hare family has made, perhaps, the deepest and most health- 
ful impression. It is a complete picture of a quiet, refined, highly culti- 


te 


he 
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vated, and deeply religious English family—of the very best type, as they 
lived on day by day, and year by year, in an old English homestead. The 
seclusion seems almost entire, but the resources are inexhaustible. It is a 
study for jaded minds and weary hearts. The power and value of a 
thoroughly Christian home, its fulness and grace, are charmingly and uncon- 
sciously depicted. If any of our readers have not yet seen it we cannot 
wish them a greater pleasure of its kind than to be introduced to the inti- 
macy of such a household. 

Religious Poems. By the author of “Stepping Heavenward.” New 
York: Randolph & Co. These are essentially poems of religious experi- 
ence—in all its varied moods, its struggles and aspirations, its fears and its 
hopes, also its rest and peace. And they belong to that type of religious 
experience which tends to, and rests in, Christ—making Him the conscious 
centre of its faith and love, as well as its great example. The poems all 
bear internal evidence of springing directly from this Christian life in its 
deepest and tenderest moods. They appeal, too, as they also express, a 
great variety of experience, centering in the one great theme. And in 
their external form and finish they show this changing play of moods and 
feelings. Some are complete, as if born of one strong impulse, which they 
completely embody : others are less finished, though they may equally ex- 
press the feelings of the moment that produced them. But they may all be 
read, and read again, with great spiritual profit, many of them with high 
spiritual sympathy and delight. 

Hymns and Songs of Praise, for Public and Social Worship. Wdited by 
R. D. Hirrescock, L. Eppy, Pump Scuarr. New York: A. D .F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Of Hymn Books for the Church there is no end; they follow 


- in rapid succession ; and each new one has some special attraction. The 


present one is prepared with great knowledge, skill and care. The editors 
thought at first that 600 to 800 hymns would be quite enough; they give us 
1,416, besides chants and doxologies, with full indexes, ina beautifully printed 
volume of 597 pages. The musical editing is by J. K. Paine, U. C. Burnap, 
and James Flint. Great labor has been expended upon procuring the best 
text, especially by resorting to the original sources. A middle course has 
been adopted in respect to the restoration of the hymns to their original 
forms—an alteration being retained, and noticed, when it has become almost 
universally accepted. The hymns are from the greatest variety of sources, 
ancient and modern, with some written expressly for this work. The au- 
thor’s name, with the date of his birth and death, if known, and the date 
of each hymn (when possible) are given with each hymn. This will be 
found a great convenience, and it has cost no little trouble. The editors are 
to be congratulated upon the eminent success of their work, which is sure 
to find a high degree of public favor. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. By Cnarums 
Norpuorr. Harper & Brothers. With numerous excellent Ilustrations and 
a Map. Small 4to. pp. 256. Mr. Nordhoft’s previous volume on California 
is so favorably and widely known aes sa present work is sure of a cordial 
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welcome. The author is an observant traveller and a skilful narrator. Es- 
pecially for those who travel along our Western coast, and in the Hawaiian 
Archipelago, will his book be found of great utility. But it is also inter- 
esting to all by giving just the information one would hke to have of the 
places visited. He is just to the labors of our missionaries in the Sandwich 
Islands—he says that the natives there ‘‘are the most generally educated peo- 
ple in the world. There is scarcely a Hawaiian—man, woman, or child—of 
suitable age but can both read and write.” The accounts of Mendocino, its 
coast and red-woods, and of the Farallon Islands, with their picturesque 
scenery, are of special interest and novelty. The appendix contains a cu- 
rious chapter, entitled ‘Contributions of.a Venerable Savage to the Ancient 
History of the Hawaiian Islands.” 

Under the Trees. By S. Inexmus Prime. New York: Harper & Bro. 
In a characteristic note, Dr. Prime writes that ‘‘many of these miscella- 
neous letters and papers were written out of doors, andthe writer yields to 
the request of others in putting them into a book. And a very pleasant 
book they make—sketches of all sorts of places and people, at home and 
abroad, in towns and woods, in the Adirondacks and in Italy—vwritten in 
various moods—grave and gay, and yet always interesting and instructive. 
It will be a welcome book in travelling and at home, for young andold. And 
it is very well got up. ‘ AZy Alother and J” is the last addition made by 
the Harpers to their excellent edition of Miss Mulock’s popular tales. 


The Heart of Africa. Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unex- 
plored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. Gores 
ScuwemrurrH. ‘Translated by Ellen KE. Frewer. With an Introduction by 
Winwood Reade. 2 vols. 8vo. With maps and numerous illustrations, en- 
graved by J. D. Cooper. Harper & Brothers. By these volumes Dr. 
Schweinfurth has put himself into the front rank of African explorers— 
penetrating into districts of Central Africa further than even Sir Samuel 
Baker, nearly down to the equator. The author was born in Riga, 1886, 
studied at Heidelberg and Berlin, became enamored of the botany of 
Africa, went thither in 1863 as far as to Khartoom ; and in 1868 organized 
for the Royal Academy of Science the plan of a botanical journey, the re- 
sults of which are contained in these two noble volumes. He was aided by 
the Egyptian government, and had special facilities for exploration. He 
passed through the country of the Niam-Niam, and made large explorations 
in the hitherto almost unknown kingdom of Monbuttc--a splendid and fer- 
tile region, with a ,opulation quite different from the Abyssinians, degraded 
profligate, and warlike, a race of cannibals. Being a superior draughtsman 
as well as a scientific botanist, he made sketches of the country, the people, 
their implements, etc., which are reproduced in the excellent illustrations of 
these volumes. He also saw many of the Pygmies—a dwarf race of Cen- 
tral Africa, of whom Aristotle and Herodotus make mention, but of whose ex- 
istence as a tribe there has been much doubt. This question he seems to 
‘have set at rest ; and he claims that they are the same with the Bushmen of 
South Africa, They are a fierce and warlike little race—some of them four 
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feet and ten inches tall. He did not see any of their women; one lad was 
with him for several months. 

The Harpers haye brought out the work in the best style of typography, 
maps, and pictorial illustrations. It will be read with avidity—for Africa is 
still the land of marvels and mysteries, attracting adventurers more even 
than the North Pole. Manners, customs, and inhabitants are very well de- 
scribed. Of the religion of the tribes little is said; though the belief in a 
Supreme Being seems to be prevalent. A good deal is added to our knowl- 
edge of the geography of the region, and some light is thrown upon the 
puzzle of the Nile. 


MiscELLANY. 

The Gospel Self-supporting. By Rev. ALEX. L. HOGSHEAD, Abington, 
Va.; with an Appendix, by Rev. JoHN W. PRatT, D.D., Lexington, Va. 
Wytheville: D. A. St. Clair. 

The importance of the subject treated in this volume, as well as its 
difficulties, are widely and deeply felt. Whoever should devise a solution of 
the problem, that would command general acceptance, would win a place 
among the illustrious reformers and builders of the Church. There is no 
question that great wrong and sin in this matter now infest the church, work- 
ing great present evils, and threatening serious mischief, unless they can be 
exorcised. It is and will bein constant unrest, tillsome method of deliverance 
can be devised. No human wisdom can discover it. It must be God-sent is 
it come at all. 

So Mr. Hogshead evidently thinks. He deems the tithe to be not merely a 
Jewish and temporary, but a universal, divine ordinance, designed and ade- 
quate to meet the case. Primarily it is, unlike so many of our present 
contributions, an offering to God, enjoined by God, so a rendering of worship, 
and not chiefly a gift to any of God’s creatures. But being thus given to God 
in this measure, it perpetually fills and replenishes the Lord’s treasury, thus 
forming an adequate fund for the support of the Gospel, which will be ample 
for the due support of his ministry, and for all the demands of Christian 
evangelization and charity. As we understand the author, he would have 
these tithes gathered, not into the treasuries of particular congregations, but 
of the whole church, and thence distributed to all in due proportion to their 
exigencies and necessities. This doubtless would meet the case, and carry 
into effect many of the principles of Christianity and of natural justice as 
related to this subject, far more perfectly than is now done. But, after all, the 
question remains, has God nade the tithe so the rule of the New Testament 
church, as to be universally binding on each and all of his people, and capable 
of being enforced accordingly ? This does not appear to us proved. 

But if it were conceded that the law of the New Testament requires each 
to give one-tenth of his income, is it to be a voluntary offering, or at least left 
to each one’s judgment and conscience to determine the manner of carrying 
it out, and in this sense technically an imperfect obligation ; or is it to be en- 
forced by church-courts, and in this sense a perfect obligation, because en- 
forceable by these or other human tribunals ? 
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Mr. Hogshead leaves us in no doubt of his sentiments on this point. He 
says: ‘One prominent cause of the prevailing delinquency in the church is 
that the neglect of this duty is not regarded and treated as a sin, and there- 
fore an offence to be reproved, and, if necessary, disciplined. Our creeds, 
church courts, and ministers utter no distinct voice on this question.” p. 62. 

A formidable and insuperable difficulty lies in so determining what is a 
tenth of any man’s income as to fix the precise sum, a failure to pay which 
subjects one to ecclesiastical discipline. One writer, quoted by Mr. H., sug- 
gests that the deacons “‘ assess” it. We should like to see the board of deacons 
that is competent for the task, or whose assessments for this purpose would 
or ought to be borne. Those who favor this cannot have begun to see the 
difficulties it involves. The first questions to be settled are, what public expenses 
did tithes cover? Was it merely the support of religion, or did it include the 
expense of civil government and public education, under the theocratic Jewish 
constitution? _ 

Then, what sort of income is meant? Gross or net? And how is either to 
be computed? Somewhere, we think, our author names the gross produce 
of the year. In a simple state of society, when agriculture, or tilling and 
gathering the fruits of the earth, is the chief occupation, one-tenth of the 
produce of a country is the definite proportion of the products of the labor 
of the people. But in a highly artificial and developed society, in which 
nearly half the people are engaged in manufacturing and merchandise, it 
is often a far more complex and baffling question: what are the total losses 
and gains of a single year, or year by year? ‘There are men who have grown 
enormously rich, by simply holding land once costing them or their fathers a 
a few thousands, tillit became worth as many millions. Yet until the time of 
final sale it yielded no income, and could be brought within no income tax— 
nay, it only brought a burden of taxation which lessened both income and in- 
come-tax. Some have had their whole property in such forms, and incurred 
debts to hold it. How would deacons proceed to assess it, though in reality 
netting a higher profit than the business of others which yielded its clear 
thousands annually ? 

Then, again, in our highly complicated system of -government, people 
dwelling in one State, and belonging to churches there, often have the bulk 
or much of their property in other States. How should the deacons assess 
this and the income of it? Moreover, ought not the tithes of the products of 
property in any locality, if collected, to contribute to religious institutions 
there? 7 

These questions only suggest the nature of some of the difficulties of the 
plan under consideration. Yet this little volume has great value, not- 
withstanding. It sets the evils of our present system of church economies in 
strong relief, and shows that the church will never be at rest on this subject 
till two principles are carried out: 1. That men contribute to the cause of 
religion in some proportion to their means; 2. That the fund so gathered be 
portioned out for the support of the ministry and church evangelism, accord- 
ing to the just needs, rather than the wealth, of the parties concerned. 
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Those who desire a clear understanding of the recent anti-papal legislation 
of Prussia, so bitterly hated by Romanists, and apparently repugnant to re- 
ligious liberty and the rights of conscience in the view of others, will do well 
to consult the speech of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, formerly of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, delivered at the meeting in St. James’s Hall, London, 
on The Contest with Ultramontanism in Germany. In a short compass 
the true character of the laws passed by the Prussian Government against the 
usurpations of the Papacy, assailing and threatening its own independence, 
supremacy and safety, are justly set forth, and guarded against the misconstruc- 
tion and misrepresentation they have so largely evoked. 


Manual of the Constitution of the United States, Designed for the Tustruc- 
tion of American Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizen- 
ship. By ISRAEL WARD ANDREWS, D.D., President of Marietta College. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. A valuable addition to our scanty supply 
of even tolerable text-books, for instruction on this subject, which it so imme- 
diately concerns all to understand. It is mainly an exposition of the several 
articles of our national Constitution, preceded by a brief exposition of civil 
government in general, our own system of national and State governments in 
special, and ending with an appendix, consisting of various important polit- 


- ical documents. ‘The analysis presented by the author is usually sound and 


judicial. We are glad to see that in regard to the vexed questions of na- 
tional and State sovereignty, he takes the only tenable ground; that political 
sovereignty originally vests in the whole people collectively, and that from 
this source it flows primarily to the national, and secondarily to the State 
governments, as the instruments through which it is exercised. 


The Presbyterian Digest ; A Compend of the Acts and Deliverances of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Compiled by the order and authority of the General Assembly. By 
William E. Moore, D.D. With full Syllabus and Alphabetical Index. 718 
pp. 8vo. Price, $6.50. 

This indispensable volume has been prepared with great care. ‘ihe lapse 
of years since the appearance of the Digests published by the two great 
branches of the Presbyterian family, would have made desirable that which 
their union has made needful—the preparation of a new Digest. The As- 
sembly of 1871 invited the Rev. Wm. E. Moore, D.D., now of Columbus, 
Ohio, to undertake the work, under the supervision of a special committee, 
consisting of Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., Alexander T. McGill, D.D., LL.D., 
Rey. Robert M. Patterson, George Sharswood, LL.D., and William 
Strong, LL.D. 

The plan pursued has been to print entire ‘‘ The Book,” under its three 
heads of ‘‘Form of Government,” “ Book of Discipline,” and ‘ Directory 

Jor Worship.” Under each chapter and section of these is given every de- 
liverance or decision of the Assembly which serves to define or explain it. 
As the same or kindred subjects are found under different beadsin ‘“ The 
Book,” a system of cross references directs the inquirer to.the decision 
sought or the subject illustrated, The greatest labor has been expended 
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here, in classifying the acts of the Assembly under their appropriate heads. 
Repetitions have been freely made, where it would facilitate the use of the 
Digest in actual practice. The decisions of each of the Supreme Judicato- 
ries of the Church, from the beginning, in 1706, have been given. On 
comparing the decisions or deliverances of the two bodies during the sepa- 
ration, it was found that in avery few cases were they opposed to each 
other. In almost every case in which the two Assemblies have spoken upon 
the same subject, they have uttered substantially the same thing. 

Even if not of ‘‘any authority” as binding law, most of these decisions 
will be found of high value, as expressing the deliberate judgment of the 
venerable bodies uttering them, upon points of constant recurrence. 

Dr. Moore, in closing the Introduction, says : 

‘With great diffidence the compiler submits his work to the judgment 
of the Church. It has been a labor of love indeed, but yet a labor of no 
common toil and perplexity. To decide under what head to place a given 
deliverance cost often anxious thought. Nor can he flatter himself that 


his judgment will always meet the approval of those who pass upon his. 


work. Believing, however, that every decision and deliverance of the 
Supreme Judicatories upon subjects of living interest will be found in the 
Digest and under the general head to which each belongs, he submits it 
with the hope that its method will tend to make the officers of our Chureh- 
courts familiar with our incomparable Book, and with the prayer that its 
taatter may be found to have made that Book so plain as to lessen, if not 
totally remove, all litigation.” 

The Presbyterian Chureh will recognize in this Digest the intelligence as 
well as the scrupulous fidelity to truth of its compiler. Its arrangement is 
luminous. 'The Syllabus of Contents with which it opens, and the Alpha- 
betical Index with which it closes, greatly facilitate its use as a book of re- 
ference, Ministers and elders must, of course, have the work. 


On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lirser, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised. Edited by THzroporre D. Woousry. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1874. 

This is quite the most original and exhaustive work on civil government 
that has been produced, or is accessible to students, in this country. It has 
for some time been out of print. In its re-publication it has had the great 
advantage of the editorship and annotations of ex-President Woolsey, than 
whom the country contains no more competent person for such a work. No 
more suitable book can be found for study and research by young students 
of political science in our colleges and out of them. The comments of Dr. 
Woolsey are sufficient to create, but not to satisfy a thirst for more; enough 
especially to show how the principles of the book were illustrated by and bore 
the test of our great civil convulsion, which afforded one of those great occa- 
sions for developing governmental tendencies under untried conditions that 
scarcely occur once in a century. We are glad, also, that we have the prom- 
ise of a new edition of Dr. Lieber’s Political Ethics, under Dr. ‘Woolsey’s 
supervision. ‘We have often tried to purchase a copy, but without success. 
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The Presbyterian Board of Publication have brought out a concise and 
useful tract (bound, pp. 123), by Prof. Thos, Withonaa: Londonderry, Ire- 
land, on the question, Which is the Apostolic Church ? somewhat altered for 
American use. The argument for our polity is well and clearly put. Only, 
Tischendorf should not be called a ‘‘ Russian critic.” The same Board pub- 
lishes an excellent tale, The Parsonage in the Harz, translated and adapted 
from the German, by Mrs. Cornelia McFadden (pp. 288) ; also, Inlets and 
Outlets ; Familiar Talks about the Five Senses, by Rey. C. A. Smith,.D.D. 
(pp. 224), very well done; Work for all, and Ways of Working, by Rev. 
Chas. P. Bush, D.D.; Heavenward Bound; Words of Help for Young 
Christians, by Olive A. Wadsworth—a prize book, pp. 215. 

Dodd & Mead publish a new yolume of John S. C. Abbott's American Pio- 
neers and Patriots, viz.: David Crockett: His Life and Adventures, illus- 
trated, pp. 350, whose wild and romantic career in our border semi-civiliza- 
tion still has its attractions. They also bring out a neat edition of President 
Hopkins’s able discourses on Pruyer and the pee Gauge, in which Pro- 
fessor Tynda'l is sharply criticised. 

The excellent sermon of Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., of New York, 
before the American Seamen’s Friends’ Society, has been issued, as it well 
deserves to be, in a separate form. It is an effective and beautiful plea for 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry, for 1873. Edited by Sprncur F. 
Batep, with the assistance of men of science. New York: Harpers. This 
is the third volume of a useful series in which scientific discoveries and facts 
are reported by competent hands, making use of the best sources, including 
all the leading scientific journals of this country and Europe. An analytical 
table of contents groups the facts in a careful arrangement ; and a full index 
make the multitude of facts easily accessible. The present volume is the 
largest of the series, extending to over 700 pages. It is an indispensable 


’ compilation for all interested in the progress which science is now making in 


all its departments. 

Catalogue of Plants, growing without cultivation in the State of New Jer- 
sey, etc. By Ortver R. Wows, Ph. D, New York: Schermerhorn & Co. 
8yo. pp.,71. 

The 19th Annual Report of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools for 
1872-3 makes a volume of over 400 pages. It is drawn up by the indefatig- 
able superintendent, Mr. Wm. T. Harris, who has organized these schools 
in a most thorough manner. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have brought out a good, legible and fully il- 
lustrated edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s last novel, ‘‘At his Gates.” pp. 281. 
Double column, royal 8vo. 

The Harpers have published ‘‘ Armadale,” by Wilkie Collins, in their ex- 
cellent edition of his complete works; ‘‘ Through Fire and through Water,” 
by Frederick Talbot; ‘‘ Harry Heathcote, of Gangoil, a tale of Australian 
Bush ee by Anthony Trollope ; ‘‘ John Seta s Name,” by Frank 
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Lee Benedict, pp. 197, well*-bound ; ‘A Fast Life on the Modern Highway, 
being a Glance into the Railroad World from a New Point of View,” by 
Joseph Taylor—an amusing book of travel, with numerous well-executed 
comic illustrations, pp. 220, 12mo. 

The Reef and other Parables, by Epwarp Henry BIcKERSTETH, is issued 
by the Carters, and has the well-known characteristics of the author for 
mingled deyoutness and vivacity. 


The same house also publish A Lawyer Abroad; What to See and how to 
See. By Henry Day, of the Bar of New York. Those who read these letters 
as they successively appeared in the New York Odserver, during the author’s. 
tour through the Old World, will need no further introduction tothem, Mr. 
Day has utilized his fine culture, Christian feeling, and practical sagacity, in 
surveying and portraying many things with a freshness and penetration not 
found in the deseriptions of preceding travellers. 

Nelson & Phillips send us Sights and Insights, or Knowledge by Travel. 
By Rev. Henry W. Warren. A production quite as graphic and free from the 
stereotyped inanities and threadbare repetitions so common in books of 
travel, as that of Mr. Day. One evidence of this is, that the two books 
rarely signalize the same things, and never in the same manner. 

Second Biennial Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Charities 
of the State of Illinois, compiled by the Rey. Fred. H. Wines, their Secre- 
tary, is of great interest and value, on account of the extent of its tabu- 
lated statistics in regard to Insanity, Idiocy, Blindness, and Deaf-Mutism, 
and the soundness and breadth of the generalizations founded thereon. 

Clark & Maynard of New York publish an elaborate pamphlet in de- 
fence of the Metric System, and its claims as an international standard of 
Metrology, by James B. Thompson, LL.D., which is entitled to careful 
study. A cosmopolitan standard of weights and measures, including money, 
is, perhaps, the greatest economical desideratum. : 

The Land of the White Elephant: Sights and Scenes in South-Eastern 
Asia, By Frank Vincent, Jun. Harper & Bros. The countries of Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China are described in a very interesting 
way in this attractive volume, which is abundantly supplied with excellent 
maps, plans, and numerous illustrations. The author’s travels wére in the 
years 1871-2, and contain a variety of adventures as well as good accounts of 


the habits, customs, observances and institutions of those regions so seldom 
described. 


Pet, or, Pastimes and Penalties, by Rev. H. R. Hawzts, M.A., also pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is one of the best recent books for children, written by 
a scholar of literary culture, felicitous in style, and made still more attrac- 
tive by fifty somewhat peculiar but characteristic illustrations. 


Christ at the Door. By Susan Hays Warp. New York: Randolph & 
Co. Christus ad Portam is the central thought of this collection of 
poems, from a great variety of sources, new and old, which present Christ 
as a living Saviour, ever standing at the door. The selections are 
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well made from such writers as Lyte, Mrs. Steele, Zinzendorff, St. Bernard, 
Doddridge, Miss Winkworth, Crashaw, Longfellow, and from Latin, Spanish 
and German authors. There are also meditations in prose. The volume is 
brought out in attractive style. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, publish a beautiful volume, ‘Child Life, 
in Prose,” edited by John G. Whittier. It is made up of a capital selection 
of stories by such writers as Hawthorne, Grace Greenwood, Maria Child, 
Bjornsen, Dickens, Hughes, Woolman and others, and finely illustrated. It 
is sure to be a favorite. They also publish ‘‘ Marjorie Daw and Other 
People,” by Thos. Bailey Aldrich, which is also a charming tale for children 
and grown people. 

Shepherd & Gill, of Boston, have issued two bright books for children: “A 
Night with St. Nicholas,” by George C. Lorimer; and ‘‘Little People of God,” 
edited by Mrs. George L. Austin; both of which are well illustrated and 
brought out in an attractive style. ; 

Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, has recently published two able 
sermons on the Relation of the State to Sects and to the Church. 

The ‘‘ Alumni Record of the Wesleyan University,” Middletown, Conn., 
compiled by Orange Judd, pp. 308, is altogether the best and fullest me- 
morial of the kind. 

Dr. Murray’s ‘‘ Memorial Discourse” on Dr. Gardner Spring is a fitting 
and felicitous tribute to the memory of that remarkable preacher and pastor, 
who stood so long in the front rank of the ministry of this city. The 
addresses of Drs. Adams, Paxton, Tyng and Ormiston are also appropriate. 


Dr. Jacobus, of the Allegheny Seminary, has brought out ‘‘ Notes on 
the Book of Exodus: from Egypt to Sinai,” comprising eighteen chapters. 
They are, of course, well adapted to the use of both teachers and pupils, 
in connection with the “‘ Bible Lessons,” and present in a compact form the 


' results of critical investigations. 


Several notices of books, last received, have been, from want of space, 
postponed. 


. 


ART. VIIL—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Parts II. and III. 1874. Delitzscn, a criti~ 
cism of the sources of the most ancient ecclesiastical notices of Simon Peter and 
Simon Magus, following up the recent investigations of Lipsius and others, in their 
bearings on the early fables about Peter. Kiihler, Interpretation of Romans ii. 
14-16. Seidemann and Kistlin continue the discussion on the year of Luther’s. 
birth ; Schrader contributes notes on the Assyrian inscriptions. In the third part 
Kleinert has a learned essay on the theory of sacrifices; Hollenberg examines the 
book of Joshua in its relation to Deuteronomy ; and Goebel discusses the group o 


N 
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. parables in the sixteenth and seventeenth of Luke. There are also reviews of Frank 
on Christian Certitude, by Gottschick; of Weiss’s elaborate work on Mark, by 
Sevin; and of Gebhardt on the doctrinal ideas of the Apocalypse, in comparison 
with John’s Gospels and Epistles, by Weiss. ‘“ Our Work in Palestine” is favora- 
bly noticed by Balmer. 

Zeitschrift f. d.historische Theologie, 1874. Part II. Dr. A. Harnack, Criticism 
of the Sources of the History of Gnosticism; W. Germann, Christianity at Soco- 
tara; K. F. Kohler, Contributions to the Biography of Rabanus Maurus. Part III. 
Studies on “ Wiclif,” biographical, by R. Buddensieg; Th. Kélde, Chancellor 
Brueck and his Reformation Services; Ed. Jacobs, a Letter of-one present at the 
Leipsic Disputation, July 26, 1519 ; a biographical sketch of Magister H. Braun, 
of Hesse. : 

Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie und Kirche. Part 1., 1874. 1. Fr. De-* 
litzsch, Talmudic Studies, showing the Talmudic origin of the precept about ~ 
“ being defiled” for the passover, referred to in John xviii. 28. 2. The symbolic 
sense of olive trees and oil in the Scriptures, by Schnedermann. 3. Kéolbe, Cypri- 
an’s doctrine on the unity of the church—a good account. 4. H. Nobbe, on the 
Theologia Mystica of John Heinrich Ursinus, a Lutheran divine of the seventeenth 
century, who wrote an interesting essay (little known) to reconcile a true mysticism 
with the Lutheran orthodoxy. 5. E. Elster on Spinoza—rather a slight sketch. 
Part Il. 1. Delitzsch on the name “Lord of Hosts,” defending its application to 
the heavenly hosts. 2. Count Von Baudissin, contributions to the history of the 
Spanish Church. 3. Life and services of Amos Comenius by Liebusch. 4.E lster 
on Jacob Bihme, as one of the three sources of Modern Pantheism—Spinoza, 
treated of in Part I., being the first. 5. Harnack, onTatian’s Diatessar in the Mura- 
torian Canon. The article on Comenius gives a most interesting sketch of the 
life and services of the last Bishop of the Bohemian Brethren (died 1671, at the age 
of 77); of his persecutions, banishment, and indefatigable labors. 


Quarterly for German and English Theological Investigations and Criticisms. 
(Vterteljahrsschrift, etc.) Edited by Dr. M. Hirdenheim. Vol. V. Parts I. and II. 
1. Jeremy Taylor’s Life and Writings. 2. Criticism of Darwin’s Descent of Man 
—a sharp review ascribing Darwin’s defects chiefly to a radical, false, metaphysi- 
cal system. 3. E. Graf, the Liturgical Prayer for the Dead and its Justification— 
for the prayer, and against Klieforth’s objections. 4. A translation ofa part of 
Joseph B. McCaul’s Paraphrastic Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
f. Hausig, of Berlin. 5. M. Heidenheim, Textual Criticisms on the Epistle to the 
Romans. 6. Christology of the Samaritans. 7. The Recent Syriac Literature. 


Year-Book of German Theology (Fahrbucher, etc.) Edited by Dorner, Ehrgn- 
feuchter and others. Part I., 1874. 1. Dr. H. Schultz, of Strasburg, on the 
Christological Problem of Protestant Dogmatics at present—a thoughtful and able 
investigation, insisting upon giving to the perfect humanity of Christ more em- 
phasis than is often done. Those who cannot accept all the dogmatic statements 
may yet be instructed by the learning and acuteness of the writer. 2. P, G. Bar- 
tels, General Superintendent in East Friesland, the Biblical Doctrine of Baptism 
developed in opposition to the Baptists ; also an able though strongly ecclesiastical 
discussion, 3. Kluge, Biblical Studies on the Parables of Christ, Eternal Life 
and Conscience. Among the critical notices is one of Beecher’s Vale Lectures on 
Preaching, by the veteran homiletical writer, Dr. Palmer, who seems to be puzzled 
by the book. He thinks Mr. Beecher must be a Methodist in spirit, though not in 
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mame; and says that a German in reading him feels as if he was in an American 
primeval forest: ‘“‘ Before we could tread in his footsteps we must deny our whole 
theological consciousness and sever the historical threads of our church life.” He 
is especially scandalized by Mr. B.’s telling the students that of course they “all 
hope to do great things, and to preach great and brilliant sermons.” He says a 
“German teacher of Homiletics would never say this to his students. 

Fournal of Scientific Theology. (Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol.) “Edited by Dr. A. 
Hilgenfeld of Jena. Seventeenth year, 1874. Part I. 1. C. Holsten on 2 Cor. 
xi. 4-6, in relation to the so-called Christ’s Party at Corinth, discussing the inter- 
pretations of Beyschlag, Hilgenfeld, Klopper, etc. This article, of over fifty pages, 
is devoted to showing that the recent critics have not cleared up the difficulties of 
the subject: and the writer’s own investigations leave it perhaps still more obscure. 
z: Roman Anti-Christianity at the time of John’s revelation and of the Fifth Sybil- 
line Book, by Repetent Hildebrand of Marburg—an interesting sketch and criticism. 
3. Hilgenfeld on the Epistles of Ignatius and their latest defender, 7. ¢., Theodore 
Zahn who, in his “‘ Ignatius of Antioch,’’ 1873, advocated the genuineness of seven 
epistles of Ignatius and of one of Polycarp—a position which Hilgenfeld vigorously 
contests. 4. W. Grimm on Heraeclon’s alleged testimony to the martyrdom of the 
Apostle John. 5. Herm. Ronsch, Xenia Theologica. Second series. Parr Ii. 
1. A. Hilgenfeld, Paulinism and the latest Examination of it, viz.: by Otto Pflei- 
derer [1873]—a thorough critical discussion—in the sense of the most advanced 
school—taking Paulinism as a tendency, and referring it back to Paul's own experi- 
ence of sin and redemption. 2. Dr. Lipsius on the Martyrdom of Polycarp—which 
he assigns to Feb. 28, A. D. 155 or 156—the data not determining the year. 3. 
Hilgenfeld, remarks on the Muratorian Fragment—a re-examination of its bearings 
on the canon of the New Testament. 4. W. Grimm, on I Maccab. viii. and xv. 
16-21, after the researches of Mommsen and Ritschl—defending the trustworthi- 
ness of the treaty between the Jews and Romans, B. C. 162, as given in chapter 
viii. 4. Two newly discovered (at Greifswald) tracts of Augustine, now first 
printed, on the Persecutions of Saints by the Wicked, and on All the Virtues. The 
tracts are given in full, but have no special value. 5. Herder as a Theologian, by 
Gust. Frank. 6. C. Egli on the Going Forth of the Trees, in Judges, chapter ix. 
g. Notes on the Ethiopian Bock of Baruch, by Hugo Sachse. 


The Theological Quarterly (Theologische Quartalschrift), Roman Catholic, Tubin- 
gen, Part I., 1874, opens witha valuable paper on the Syriac Hymns ot Gothic 
-Origin, being a study on the Syriac apochryphal Acts of Thomas, by Karl Macke, 
of Hildesheim, containing the results of some curious researches. Prof. Dr. Him- 
‘pel examines the alleged contradictions and the different sources of the Books of 
Samuel. Prof. Dr. Aberle describes with minute care the, Last Journey of Jesus to 
Jerusalem, harmonizing the various data in the four Evangelists. 


Prof. Hoffman, of Kiel, has collected all the Greek documents on the Second 
Council of Ephesus, A. D. 449, with Syriac translations—and a German version. 


A new literary journal has been started at Jena (Yenaer Literaturzettung), which 
promises to be quite a rival to Zarncke’s Centra/blatt, of Leipsic. It gives concise 
accounts of the latest works in all departments of literature, with pertinent criti- 
-cisms by competent writers. Carl Hase, the famous church historian, R. Holsten, 
W. Bender, Paul Kriiger, Alfred Kirchhoff, Striimpell, Schrader, Hildebrand, Carl 
Curtius, K, Dilthey, Ernest Heckel, are among the contributors. Each notice 1s 
signed by the writer. All the Faculties of the University are represented. It is 
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edited by Anton Klette, with the aid of a commission from the University. The 
price is eight ¢za/ers yearly. 


In a report on the German Universities, to the Imperial Chamber of Deputies, 
Dr. Virchow stated that the salaries of the Professors in Berlin, Halle and Greifs- 
wald averaged only 200 thalers; and that, out of this, they were required to pay 60 
thalers to the Widows’ Fund. Of course their lecture fees are additional. At K6- 
nigsberg some new chairs have been established, averaging eight to nine hun- 
dred thalers, while the old ones are only half that sum. ‘The salaries are to be 
increased. 

Professor H. von Holst, of the University of Strasbourg, has published, in Ger- 
man, the first part of an elaborate history of the Constitution and Democracy of 
the United States, coming down to 1833, having the sub-title, ‘State Sovereignty 
and Slavery.’ It is said to contain a large mass of well digested materials, and to 
be thoroughly done. It is noticed at length, and with high commendation, by 
Friederich Kapp, in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, part 2, 1872. The two parts of 
this Zeitschrift for the present year contain also the following articles: A notice of 
Celsus, on the basis of the new edition of his ‘‘ True Word,” edited by Prof. Keim; 
Heller on the Origin of the so-called Spanish Era; O. Posse, Sagas of Thuringia ; 
M. Philipson, Henry IV. of France and the Catholic Church; John von Geissel, 
Cardinal and late Archbishop of Cologne; L. von Ranke, Memorial Address on 
Maurer, Raumer, Liebig and Staelin ; R. Schraeder, the Law of Married Property, 
etc., in Germany in the Middle Ages ; Lohmeyer, Works Published upon the West- 
Prussia Centennial; Kluckhohn, the Deserts in Bavaria and Education; Von 
Meerheimb, the Trial of Bazaine. 


The Society for the Circulation of Christian Literature, Basle, offers a prize of 
1,500 francs for the best Essay on the early Montanistic, Novatian and Donatistic 
Movements, drawn from the best sources—to illustrate the conflicts through which 
Christianity passed. 


HOLLAND. 


The Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian Faith has given a prize of 
250 florins to an essay on Socialism ; and it proposes the following topics for prizes. 
during 1874-5: The Basis of the Right to Freedom of Conscience; The Right o 
Confessionalism in the Dutch Reformed Church, as seen in its History ; The Influ- 
ence of Christianity on the Condition of Woman; Is the Old Catholic Movement 
likely to be of Permanent Influence ? Papal Infallibility ; Christian Missions ; Philo. 
sophical Pessimism and the Current Ethical Systems ; Recent Theories on the Ori- 


gin of Man. A prize of 400 florins is given to the best accepted essay on each sub-~ 
ject. ‘ 


The Theological Society of Haarlem proposes the following themes for prizes of 


400 florins : The Value Of Statistics in Relation to Moral Facts ; The Proper Names 


of the Old Testament in their Bearings upon the History of Religion among the Is- 
raclites. 


The Dutch University course has been remodelled. Instead of the Faculty cf 
Theology there is to be a course of lectures on “The Science of Religion,” compris- 
ing the following subjects: 1. The History of Religion and Theology; 2. History 
of Doctrines; 3. History and Interpretation of Sacred Books; 4..The Philosophy 
of Religion. The Faculty of Philosophy comprises : 1. Philosophy and its History ; 
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2. Language and Literature; 3. History, Ethnology and Geography, with the his- 
tory of letters, art, etc. Professors’ fees are to be abolished, and liberal salaries 
paid. No special qualifications, except fitness for their chairs, are to be imposed 
on academic teachers. 


FRANCE. 

Révue Chrétienne. Jan. to May, 1874. P. Bouffet gives a concise sketch upon 
the Church and the Empire from Constantine to Hildebrand; G. Godet describes 
the state of the ecclesiastical question in Neuchatel; E. Domergue contributes two 
articles upon Prussia, one on Revolution and Religion, and the other on Civil Mar- 
tiage : Ernest Naville, in two articles, examines the Influence of Systems of Philos- 
ophy—the materialistic, the idealistic, and the spiritual—an able survey of the field ; 
the recent debates on Liberty of Worship, in the National Assembly, and the report 
of the committee in favor of absolute freedom are given in full. Other articles are 
on Lamartine’s Correspondence, and on the Ecclesiastical Question in Switzerland; 
The Influence of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith upon Character and Society 
since the Sixteenth Century, by E. Sayons; L. Rey, the Present Crisis in the Re- 
formed Church and its Solution; M. Le Liévre, Bunyan and his Work. The Révue 
Theologique is hereafter to be edited at Montauban, by Profs. Sardinoux and Boni- 
fas, at five francs a year; it needs, they say, 400 subscribers to support it. 


Révue des deux Mondes, Jan. to May. Among the most valuable articles of this 
comprehensive review for the current year are: Burnouf on the Recent Excavations 
of Troy; St. René Taillandier, Frederick William IV., and Bunsen; G. Bousquet, 
Journeys in the Interior of Japan; M. D. Rambaud, the Empress Catherine II. in 
her Family, on the Basis of New Russian Documents; M. A. Geffroy, Autobiogra- 
phy of Guicciardini; M. P. Lanfrey, Ultramontane Politics; Renan, the Religious 
Crisis in Europe; M. Guizot, the Life and Works of M. Vitet; L. Simonin, the 
Red Man in America; Desjardius, a full account of [Mariette’s Researches in 
Egyptian Antiquities, especially in Relation to Mythology}; Leroy-Beaulieu, Rus- 
sian Church Orthodoxy, two articles; Blerzy, England in India, and Afghanistan 
and Transoxiana; Dastre, Alcoholism and Absinthism; Rambaud, the Russians 
at Sebastopol, from Russian sources; M. Henri Blaze de Bury, the Empress Livia 
and the Daughter of Augustus, an admirable narrative; Ed. de Pressens¢, the Re- 
ligious Policy of Switzerland in 1874; De Laveleye, Progress of Public Instruction 
in Russia; Simonin, the Silver Mines of Nevada; Albert Réville, the Albigenses, 
or Origin of the Catharists ; Paul Janet, the Idea of Force and the Dynamic Philos- 
ophy, etc. 

A Russian writer, Jean Loutchiotzki, has published from the MSS. of the Impe- 
rial Library a series of documents bearing upon the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
They were first brought out in the Bulletin of the French Protestant Historical So- 
ciety, and have been issued separately by Sardoz and Fischbacker, Paris. They go 
to show that the massacre was fiot long premeditated or fully prepared for, that the 
order for it was wrung from Charles IX. at the last moment, by his mother, who 
herself did not finally decide upon it until the eve of its execution. 

Mill’s Autobiography has been translated into French by M. E. Cazelles. 
Among the new French books are: E. Chastel, Christianity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; M. Croiset, the Moral Ideas in the Political Eloquence of Demosthenes; F. 
Godet, Biblical Studies, 2 vols., one on the Old Testament, and one on the New: 
a second edition of Hegel’s Logic, translated by Vera; Abbé Michaud, the Contem. 
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porary Agitation in the Churches; A. Roget, the Catholic Questionin Geneva, 
1815 to 1873. 


% 
ENGLAND. 

The Cont:mporary Review, for the last quarter (re-issued by Lippincott & Co). 
contains its usual variety of able essays and discussions, chiefly upon the current 
questions. It is certainly impartial, -in admitting writers of the most opposite 
schools in philosophy, religion and politics. Archbishop Manning and T. Fitz- 
james Stephen, Q. C., discuss Catholicism and Ultramontanism with a good deal of 
skirmishing, each seeming unwilling to come to avery close fight. Dr. H. C. 
Bastian defends the most radical view of the Evolution Hypothesis, advocating 
the mechanical origin of life. Sir Henry Thompson defends himself, on Cremation, 
against his critics, on purely utilitarian grounds; and shows how neatly and quickly 
our bodies can be burnt up. Walter Bagehot discusses somewhat vaguely the 
Metaphysical Basis of Toleration. The Right-Hon. W. E. Gladstone continues 
his Homeric Studies by an excellent version of the Reply of Achilles to the Envoy 
of Agamemnon. Rev. H. R. Haweis contributes a touching memorial of Emanuel 
Deutsch, etc., etc. 


“The Constitutional History of England,” by Prof. Wm. Stubbs, Oxford, issued 
by the Clarendon Press, is highly praised, as filling a hiatus in the English litera- 
ture. The first volume comes down to 1215, the Magna Charta of John. It brings 
together the scattered results of modern investigations as to the medieval growth 
of English institutions. 


The Theological Review, London, April, 1874. 1. Sebastian Franck, Mystic and 
Reformer, A. D, 1528-1541. By J. Frederick Smith. 2. A Plea for Dualism as 
a Necessity in Moral Theology. By Ernest Myers. 3. Conway’s Sacred Anthol- 
ogy. By J. E. Carpenter. 4. Report of Committee of Council on Education. By 
S. A. Steinthal. 5. Materialism an Unscientific Habit of Thought. By T. E. 
Poynting. 

Rev. T. P. Dale’s “ Commentary on Ecclesiastes” (pp. 92), London, Rivington, 
and Rey. C. Taylor’s “ Dirge of Coheleth, in Ecclesiastes xii’? (pp. 80), Wilhams 
& Norgate, are both praised as careful and scholarly works. Mr. Taylor combats 
the view that the twelfth chapter contains “an anatomy of the human frame.” 


The original “Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, from Nov. 18, 1644, to. 
April 18, 1648,” are to be published immediately. They comprise the debates on 
the Confession and Catechism, which are not found in Lightfoot’s “Journal” or 
Gillespie’s “‘ Notes.” The original is in the Williams Library, in the handwriting, 
it is supposed, of Adoniram Byfield, one of the Scribes of the Assembly. 

Dr. Stoughton’s “Church of the Revolution” completes his work. The four 


previous volumes are on the Church of the “‘ Commonwealth”? and of the “‘ Revo- 
lution,” 2 volumes each. * 


Among the recent English books announced are: “ Comte’s System of Sociolo- 
gy,’ 4 vols., to be translated by J. H. Bridges, F. Harrison, E. S. Beesly, and 
Richard Congreve; “The Autobiography of Williaa Godwin 3’ Schliemann’s 
“Troy and its Remains;”*a new edition of Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians ;”’ 
two new vols. of Froude’s “Ireland;” Ernest de Btnsen, “Chronology of the 
Bible;” J. T. Dodd, “ Sayings Ascribed to our Lord by the Fathers and other Prim- 
itive Writers ;”” “ Dialogues of St. Gregory the Gteat,” edited by H. T. Coleridge ; 
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a translation from the Dutch of Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel,” vol. heed i laid ae 
Swete, “ Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; T. B. Woodward on 
“ Man regarded as Triune”; W. S. Jevons, “The Principles of Science.” 

At a recent meeting of the London Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, Dr. Leitner, the discoverer of the races and language of Dardistan, exhibited 
a number of original specimens, architectural as well as statuary, which he had ex- 
cavated in 1870 on the frontier of the Punjab, or since obtained from Swat and 
other hitherto little known districts of the so-called ‘ Neutral Zone” (which lies 
between the English and the Russian boundaries in Asia), proving the existence of 
a Greek school in Northern India and Central Asia, a school which exercised the 
utmost influence on Buddhistic historical, social and religious representations, and 
was possibly influenced by it in return. These specimens, 184 in number, of which 
several are also Indo-Scythian, Bactrian, Ancient Hindu, and purely Buddhistic, 
were for a brief period partly exhibited at Vienna. In the opinion of Mr. James 
Ferguson, D. C. L., F. R.S., expressed at the meeting on the 26th ult., these sculp- 
tures supply the important and hitherto missing link between Indian and Western 
Art. They are contemporaneous with events which happened between 300 B. C. 
and 800 A. D., but some of them are probably of a more ancient date. An inscrip- 
tion was found near the spot excavated by Dr. Leitner, of King Gondofares (80 
A. D.), who is mentioned in the Golden Legends. 


The second part of the English Palzzographicai Society’s annual publication will 
soon be published. It embraces matters extending, in time, from the sixth to the 
ninth century, and contains, among other reproductions in permanent photography, 
executed by the Autotype process, two very fine plates from the celebrated “ Co- 
dex Bez ;” two from the well known Cottonian Manuscript, Vespasian A. I., a 
Latin psalter, with Anglo-Saxon gloss interlined; a plate from an early and pecu- 
liarly beautiful copy of the Latin Gospels in the possession of the Jesuit Fathers 
at Stonyhurst College; further specimens of the gorgeous and elaborate ornament- 
ation from the ‘‘ Durham Book;” a magnificent page of bold writing from the vol- 
ume preserved at Litchfield Cathedral by the Dean and Chapter, and known as 
the ‘‘ Gospels of St. Chad;”’ and two charters from the unrivalled collection of 
diplomata, in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury: of these, one, 
in the Latin language, relates to a Synod held by Archbishop “thelheard in A. D. 
803 ; the other, in Anglo-Saxon, is a territorial grant by King Bercktwulf. 

The Harleian Society, says the London Atienaum, is about to publish (as a vol- 
ume for 1875) the Marriage, Baptismal and Burial Registers of Westminster Abbey, 
edited and annotated by Col. Chester, who has generously presented to the Society 
the materials which during ten years’ labor, and at great personal expense, he has 
collected for their illustration. The historical value of these national archives 
which the Dean and Chapter freely placed in the hands of Col. Chester is well 
known. Some years ago, a partial and unfortunately very inaccurate copy appeared 
in the late Mr. Nichols’s Col/ectanea Topographica. Col. Chester’s work will include 
the whole of these registers down to the present time, and will be extensively illus- 
trated by genealogical and critical notes, among which will be found identifications 
and discoveries, we are told, of historical interest and importance. Only a limited 
number of copies will be printed, exclusively for members of the Harleian Society. 


Fraser's Magazine for November has an article on Jonathan Edwards by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, which does some degree of justice to his extraordinary subtlety, 
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and but slight justice to his intense spirituality, and to his real services in the 
history of New England Theology. His vivid description of the pangs of the lost 
are reproduced in great detail; but his profound views of the new spiritual life and 
the nature of virtue are either not comprehended or ignored. 


Mr. A. Plummer, who translated Dollinger’s Fables of the Popes, has published 
a translation of his Essay on the Prophecies of the Middle Ages; this essay 
was translated in the American edition of Dollinger’s work, and published more 
than a year ago. 

Isaiah lii. 13 to lvi. is to be published by Mr. Neubauer in the Greek of the 
‘Septuagint and Aquila, the Hebrew of the Talmud and other Jewish commentators, 
the Arabic of Saadyah and others, the Chaldee of the Targum, a Persian transla- 
tion (Jewish) of the 14th century, and a Tartaric version of the Karaites of the 
Crimea, with English translations. 


Fresh notices of Chaucer have been found in the Record Office, by Mr. Furnivall. 
On the 1st of March, 1360, Edward III. gave £16 fowards the poet’s ransom, after 
his capture in France. Soon after the death of Queen Philippa, which occurred 
on August 16th, 1369, the King ordered 3 ells of black cloth, for mourning, to be 
given to Chaucer, as one of his “‘ Esquires” of less degree. In 1369, Chaucer 
received a grant of £1 for his summer clothes. In 1372 and 1373, he received £2 
for his summer and winter apparel, for each year. Two wills of the years 1381 and 
1385, are still in the Record Office, which Chaucer must have handled, as they are 
the returns of two subordinates, which were made “ fer visum et testimonium 
G. Alfredi Chauceri, Contra-rotulatores.”’ It is thought that further search will bring 
to light his own autograph returns, as Controller of the Customs. 


We understand that a unique work under the below comprehensive title, profusely 
illustrated in the highest style of the art of wood engraving, from original designs 
by the most eminent artists in America, is now going through the press, and will 
be published early in the approaching autumn. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad: Historical and Descriptive. Embracing “ Its 
Origin, Construction, Condition, and Connections, with Notices of Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Stations, Industries, and Objects of Interest on its Various Lines in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey.” 


The design of this work is to faithfully portray the origin, progress, and present 
condition of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and to give such information of a historical, 
personal, and statistical character as will interest the traveller over its lines, and the 
public generally. 

The book will be printed in large, clear type, on fine, heavy paper, and as a 
specimen of book-making will probably equal anything of the kind ever ac- 
‘complished in America. It will be sold at a very reasonable price. Due notice 
will be given of the time of publication. 
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Art. I.— WILLIAM CARSTARES. 
By Rey, THomas Crosqumry, Derry, Ireland. 

William Carstares: A Character and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch. (1649— 
1715.) By Roperrt Herserr Srory, Minister of Rosneath. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1874. Pp. 385. 

THOUGH it cannot be maintained that there are not spheres in 
connection with the institutions of society in which Christian 
ministers may not work with advantage, there is still some justi- 
fication for the jealousy which restricts their activity to sacred 
functions and forbids their engagement in secular concerns. It 
would, for example, be hard to convince us that Dr. Forsythe 
was quite within the line of his duty when he invented the per- 
cussion cap; or Dr. Bell, when he constructed the reaping 
machine; or Dr. Cartright, when, in turning his energies to 
machinery, he invented the power-loom. Public opinion usually 
excludes ministers from judicial, military and parliamentary 
life ; yet emergencies have arisen in the commonwealth when 
ministers with peculiar powers have placed in abeyance the pe- 
culiar duties of their office and merged the pastor in the states- 
man, the legislator, or the warrior. What shall we think of 
Zuingle marching at the head of the heroic Swiss to the battle- 
field of Cappel against the enemies of the Reformation? or of 
Governor Walker, in the brave garrison of Derry, shutting the 
gate of Ulster in the face of the last Stuart king? Or what 
shall we say of Dr. Wotherspoon, one of the most conscientious 
of Scotch ecclesiastics, who was only second to Washington and 
Franklin in laying the foundations of the great Republic, unit-_ 
ing the duties of pastor and president of the College of New 
Jersey with those of a member of Congress ? or of Dr. John Owen 
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himself, the great Puritan divine, sitting in Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment till he was unseated by a committee of privileges? In all 
these cases the peculiar circumstances of the times are assumed 
to justify a departure from ordinary rules. 

We cannot pretend to say how far this apology may be 
pleaded for William Carstares, the greatest ecclesiastical figure 
in Scotland at the period of the Revolution—as Knox was the 
grandest figure at the first Reformation, and Melville at the sec- 
ond—a man who, with the soul of a patriot, the genius of a 
statesman and the zeal of a churchman, was of an entirely differ- 
ent stamp from either ; equally heroic, but less fervent ; a Presby- 
terian, indeed, but with little sympathy for the Solemn League 
and Covenant; the bosom friend and adviser of King William 
III. for a period of more than twenty years; faithful to his 
master in the torture-chamber at Edinburgh, where all the 
cruelty of man could not wring from him the secrets of the ap- 
proaching Revolution ; called “ Cardinal Carstares ” by his ene- 
mies, because “ few Scotsmen could have access to the king but 
by him”; and yet an honest man all through life, who never 
sought to obtain either riches or honors by his courtiership. 
This was the man of whom Lord Macaulay speaks in such terms 
of praise: ‘‘ William had one Scottish adviser who deserved 
and possessed more influence than any of the ostensible minis- 
ters. This was Carstares, one of the most remarkable men of 
that age. He united great scholastic attainments with great 
aptitude for civil business, and the firm faith and ardent zeal of 
a martyr with the shrewdness and suppleness of a consum- 
mate politician. In courage and fidelity he resembled Burnet; 
but he had what Burnet wanted—judgment, self-command, and 
a singular power of keeping secrets.”* Likewise, the most 
modern historian of Scotland, Mr. J. H. Burton, bears this preg- 
nant testimony: “Carstares’ integrity has been unquestioned, 
and among the many dubious and treacherous men of this rest- 
less age, he remained firm and honest.”+ If Scotland is now a 
thoroughly Presbyterian country—a great ecclesiastical repub- 
lic, freed from prelatic despotism—and if, by its union with 
England, it has been lifted from provincial degradation, without 
Ze a Oe 


*Macaulay’s History of England, vol. IIl., chap. XIII. 
{History of Scotland, from 1688, By J. H. Buiton. Vol.1, p. 32. 
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sacrificing the principle of nationalism, which has all along been 
gloriously bound up with its spiritual struggles, the credit is 
mainly due, under Providence, to William Carstares. He lived 
in an age which Macaulay describes as [the nadir of the 
national character, when men were easily suspected of a ten- 
dency toward latiludinsrianism in doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
opinion, but there is no evidence that he ever left the old dog- 
matic pathways of Calvinism, while his letters to his friends 
evince a spirit of unswerving devotion to his Divine Master. 
The author of this interesting biography of Carstares is a di- 
rect descendant of his favorite sister, Sarah Carstares, who mar- 
ried her cousin, William Dunlop, Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and thus became the mother of William Duulop, a young 
Kdinburgh professor, who died in his twenty-eighth year, after 
leaving to the church the best treatise on “Creeds and Confes- 
sions ” that has ever been published in Great Britain. Nearly 
all the letters and papers necessary for this biography were, 
therefore, in the hands of Mr. Story’s relatives. Mr. Story is 
himself a minister of the Fstablished Church of Scotland, in 
the parish of Rosneath, and is a member of asmall Broad- 
church party, exclusively within the establishment, who are 
taken with Bunsen’s favorite idea of a common liturgy and 
worship, with a large latitude in dogmatic constructions. Prin- 
cipal Caird, of Glasgow ; Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews ; aud 
Dr. Wallace, of Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, are the three 
leading exponents of this tendency, which has received stimulus 
and encouragement, from time to time, by visits from Dean 
Stanley, of Westminster—an Erastian of the Erastians, as he 
describes himself, but still more remarkable as the representative 
of an absolutely invertebrate and molluscous theology—whose 
influence is distinctly and progressively felt in the speculations 
and policy of this school. It is curious, indeed, at a time when 
Episcopacy has become discredited alt the world over by its re- 
actions against the purity of Reformation doctrine and worship, 
to find a party, though infinitesimally small, within the bounds 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, looking favorably upon the fashions ° 
of Anglicanism. This school represents, in many respects, the 
old “ Moderate” party of the eighteenth century, with this differ- 
ence, however, that patronage was the sheet-anchor of the 
Robertsons and Blairs and Hills, but the Tullochs and Wal- 
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laces of to-day wish for a state so purged from the erosser ad- 
hesions of Erastian expediency and political self-will as to em- 
brace in its bosom a church to which perfect freedom is secured. 
Now, Mr. Herbert Story is an accomplished member of this 
party, possessing taste and culture and educated sympathies, 
and is perfectly orthodox in the politics of British Liberalism, 
which date from the struggles of the Revolution ; but he seems 
to possess no sympathetic appreciation of the deeper and 
stronger currents of religious life among the Covenanters of the 
seventeenth century,” while he thinks far too favorably of the 
“ Moderate” school, which Dean Stanley regards as the only 
ideal of religious life fora state-governed church, but which re- 
ligious people judge to hold, as Mr. Ruskin says, “a certain 
rank in the abyss,” and to be a stage on the way to rottenness. 
The force of circumstances may have carried Mr. Story a little 
further than the “ Moderates ” would have gone in ecclesiastical 
politics, but he is quite at one with them in their worship of ex- 
pediency, which they lifted up and rarified into a principle, while 
he cannot but offend the religious susceptibilities of all Scotch- 
men by the style of his patronizing and pitying praise of the 
Covenanters. If there is no country in the world in which 
there is a greater amount of active conviction on the subject of 
religion than in Scotland, where public opinion demands with 
unsparing rigor from each of its members a certain participation 
in the ordinances of religion—so much so, indeed, that Hume, 
the infidel, attended the ordinary services of Presbyterian wor- 
ship—the credit is due, not to those Moderates who would make 
the church a mere organ of philosophy and culture, but to the 
pious and persecuted colonists of the seventeenth century, 
who believed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
preached the gospel with “demonstration of the spirit and 
power.” 

While we deem it right thus to indicate the exact standpoint 
of Mr, Story as a biographer, it is only just to say that he has 
produced a work of great interest, in a form most engaging and 
instructive, for memoirs increase the interest of an ecclesiastical 


* Mark Mr. Story’s reference to the godly Samuel Rutherford: ‘‘There had 
been too free a growth of that type of piety, at once fervid in feeling and undisci- 


plined in temper, of which we seo a conspicuous illustration in Samuel Ruther- 
ford.” (Page 202.) 
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period, by the manner in which the events skilfully group them- 
selves around the central historical figure. We shall now pro- 
ceed to give some account of William Carstares, with such com- 
ments on Mr. Story’s narrative as the truth of history demands. 

The subject of this memoir was the son of the Rey. John 
Carstares, a pious Presbyterian minister, who had studied theo- 
logy under Samuel Rutherford, and was a hunted fugitive dur- 
ing the whole reign of Charles IT. Yet he was the minister who 
was called in to administer spiritual consolation to the dying per- 
secutor, Rothes. The wife of this worthy man was niece of 
Lord Claudeboy, the ancestor of Lord Dufferin, the present 
Governor-General of Canada. Their distinguished son was born 
on the 14th of February, 1649—a fortnight after Charles I. lost 
his head on the scaffold at Whitehall—and spent most of his 
youthful years at Glasgow. He was sent when very young to 
board with the Rey. Mr. Sinclair, a Presbyterian minister, who 
kept boarders at his manse in East Lothian, and allowed no 
language but Latin to be spoken in his family. It was thus that 
Carstares became in after- life such a fluent and elegant Latinist, 
and was able to cultivate the most happy and congenial associa- 
tions with the learned divines of Holland. He entered 
the University of Glasgow in 1663, and took his degree in 1667. 
He made great proficiency in theology, and seems, by a letter to 
his sister, written in his twenty-third year, to have devoted him- 
self thoroughly to the cause of his Redeemer. During the 
early part of the despotic reign of Charles II., while his father 
was hunted from place to place, it was thought advisable to send 
young Carstares to Holland, where he continued to study theo- 
logy under the learned and pious Witzius, ‘‘who was always very 
civil to the English.” Here he was introduced, by letter, to the 
physician of the Prince of Orange, by whom he was introduced 
to the Prince himself, then the centre of the great Protestant 
movement in Europe, and already clearly destined, by the hopes 
of men, to curb the power of TI'rance, and to establish the Eng- 
lish constitution on a lasting foundation. The Prince saw Car- 
stares often, and “was at once impressed by his large and dis- 
criminating knowledge of parties and affairs in Britain, and 
pleased with his courtier-like manner and address.” It was dur- 
ing this period that Carstares received license to preach from 
one of the Dutch Presbyteries. 
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It was a dark and distressing time in Scotland. The pre- 
vailing religion of the people was proscribed and persecuted 
with a ferocity greater than has ever been systematically prac- 
tised even in Ireland; for Charles IL. recalled by the consent 
of opposing factions, and regarded with a romantic interest from 
his personal sufferings and adventures, instead of trying to em- 
balm a righteous prerogative in the hearts of his people, made 
loyalty almost impossible in Scotland by handing it over, 
for almost a whole generation, to the provincial tyranny of the 
Lauderdales, Rotheses, and Middletons, to meet those cruel 
persecutions which tarnished the glories of such men as Claver- 
house and Montrose. The preachers were silenced ; the patriots 
were exiled or perished on the scaffold; and the courts of jus- 
tice became the instruments of a cowardly oppression. By and 
by, however, when the faithful peasantry began to feel that 
their tyrants had no right to command an obedience they 
abused, they flocked to their conventicles armed to resist the 
Government troops, and were at length driven to proclaim to 
the world that, as they were treated with an inhumanity beyond 
all law, they renounced all allegiance to the rulers who op- 
pressed them. No doubt the schemes of the Covenanters were 
ill-judged, ill-concerted, and ill-executed, simply because they 
had no leaders to give to their sallies the vigor and unity of a 
consistent action ; but as to their policy, it was distinctly based 
upon the inalienable right of mankind, and upon established 
and traditionary compacts, like the great Revolution itself, 
which laid the foundation of British liberty and happiness. 

The history of this dreadful period is very graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Story as introductory to an account of the 
remarkable services rendered to Scottish Christianity and 
British freedom by William Carstares. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that our biographer has acted an unworthy as well as 
ungrateful part in taking that line of depreciative comment so 
familiar with prelatic and Jacobite writers, especially when he 
condemns the Presbyterian ministers for mingling politics with 
the Gospel. It appears that “the Scots were stubbornly in- 
sisting on mixing the secular and sacred, and were constantly 
intruding the odiuwm theologicum into the conflicts of the Senate 
and the field ;’ while “ bearing testimony supplanted the simple 
Gospel in those days, and the c'ergy’s influence too often tended 
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rather to intensify the divisive fervor of contention than to 
promote moderation and wise forbearance.” Now, it is hardly 
consistent for the eulogist of Carstares, who was undoubtedly 
the greatest clerical politician of that age, to censure the min- 
isters for discussing politics in their sermons, while it is the 
grossest libel on his part to assert that the simple Gospel was 
supplanted in their discourses by anything like political declam- 
ation. There was no Gospel preached in the seventeenth cen- 
tury if it was not to be heard from Presbyterian pulpits. 
And if politics were not ignored, who made the preachers so 
political? Was it not the men who were seeking to wrest from 
them their dearest civil rights, and made it a crime to worship 
God according to their consciences? If the preachers of the 
Covenant had confined themselves rigorously to theological 
themes at a time when there were no newspapers to fight the 
battle of popular liberties, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
power of Stuart despotism would have been broken to pieces 
at the end of the century. Yet Mr. Story is obliged, by the 
demands of truth, to speak of these very Covenanters as “ be- 
coming more distinctly the ark of refuge for the shattered liber- 
ties of Scotland, and the rallying-point of all the disaffected.” 
We ask, would it have been possible for the Covenanters to 
have saved British liberties without discussing politics in the 
pulpit? It is very easy for Mr. Story to censure the foolish 
divisions of the Presbyterians, which destroyed their influence 
in the country ; but did not their adversaries use the most crafty 
means to disunite them, and is it not now universally admitted 
that the extreme party, whom Mr. Story treats with such phil- 
osophie scorn, were unexceptionably right in their policy, so as 
to become the true and far-sighted founders of British liberty ? 
We regret to find Mr. Story so ready to fling a stone at the 
Covenanters. He ought to have left this base ingenuity of 
reproach to prelatic writers. Infidel historians like Hume could 
not be expected to admire their Christianity ; Jacobite poet- 
asters like William E. Aytoun might call them ‘‘a band of 
gloomy fanatics—the enemies of civilization and the human 
race;’ and even Lord Macaulay himself, though he has gib- 
beted their oppressors, cannot appreciate their adherence to 
principles, their lofty heroism, their holy lives, or their firm- 


ness in death. 
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We expected better things from Mr. Story. One might have 
supposed that a Presbyterian minister who boasts of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, now embodying all the Coven- 
anters struggled for, would have mentioned them with some- 
thing more than‘the cold voice of a languid approbation, not to 
speak of censures based on ignorance or prejudice.* But what 
can we expect from the admirers of that Dean Stanley who told 
the Scotch lately at Edinburgh that the long fight of Scottish 
Christianity for the headship of Christ was the effect of mere 
national stubbornness or crotchetiness? As if the great ques- 
tion of the Covenanters was not the autonomy of the Church 
itself—its right and duty, free from all control, even from a 
Christian State, to work out the whole religious life of the 
people. 

It was in 1672, when the Covenanters were being thus cruelly 
persecuted, that Carstares, then only twenty-three years of age, 
left Holland on a secret mission to Scotland, with letters writ- 
ten in white ink concealed on his person. He was arrested, 
but succeeded in escaping, though with the loss of the letters. 
Two years afterwards he repeated the experiment, and was 
arrested in London and sent down to Edinburgh to undergo a 
long imprisonment of four years, without the comfort even of 
occasional converse with his relatives. There is an interesting 
story connected with this imprisonment. One day the little son 
of Erskine of Cambo, the Governor-General of the Castle, was 
wandering through its courts, when Carstares spoke to him 
from the grating of his cell in a manner so captivating to the 
lad that he came every day and stayed hours with the lonely 
prisoner, bringing him books and fruits and—what was of still 
more importance—pens, ink and paper, and then posting his 
letters for him. Many years afterwards, when Carstares was a 
chaplain of King William, with apartments in Kensington Pal- 
ace, he remembered the kindness of the Governor’s son, and 
obtained for him the office of Lord Lyon, with the additional 
compliment that it should be hereditary in his family. So it 


* Mr. Story is at particular pains to explain how happy Scotland was during the 
time when it possessed a liturgy. He says: ‘‘Scotland had lost this noble pos- 
session,” evidently referring to what is called John Knox’s liturgy, which was 
really no liturgy at all, but a directory for worship. The Book of Common Order 
prescribed or imposed no fixed or unalterable forms, and the forms of prayer con-- 
tained in it were allowed or recommended. aot commanded. 
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continued till unhappily the eldest son of Carstares’ friend for- 
feited it by his complicity in the rebellion of 1745. 

When Carstares was released from prison, in 1679, the Cov- 
enanters were just coming out of the smoke and slaughter of 
Bothwell Bridge, and General Dalzell was letting his fierce 
soldiery loose upon the pious peasantry. Scotland was evi- 
dently no place for him at present, so he turned southwards to 
England, and settled down as the pastor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Theobalds, a village in the neighborhood of Lon: 
don, where Richard Cromwell, the son of the great Protector, 
lived in obscurity till his death. Here he ministered for three 
or four years. He says, in a letter to his sister: “The Lord 
hath dealt well with me in bringing me to this place, where I 
have as yet what satisfaction I can in reason desire, the people 
of which I have the charge being most of them serious Chris- 
tians, so far as I can judge ; and God is pleased yet to give me 
their kindness.” Here also he married Elizabeth Kekewich, a 
a member of an ancient and honorable family inclined to Whig 
opinions, and still in the present century well known to politi- 
cal life. In 1683 he was driven back to Holland by a storm of 
persecution, directed sharply this time against the English Non- 
conformists, and was thrown into the heart of the great plot 
that was then maturing to drive the Stuarts from the English 
throne. Unhappily, as we all now know, there were two plots— 
a rascally plot of murder within the larger plot of revolution— 
this inner plot being pursued unknown to the noble conspira- 
tors, like Argyle, Russell, and Sydney, by an adventurer called 
Ferguson, whose principle was the sacrifice of two lives—those 
of Charles II. and the Duke of York—to save the lives of 
thousands. It was the sudden explosion of this murder-plot 
that led to the arrest-of Carstares, who had returned back to 
England charged with a secret mission to the friends of the 
Prince of Orange. He was at once sent down to Scotland to be 
examined by the Privy Council, with special instructions from 
the English ministers to apply the torture, so as to wring out of 
him the secrets of the revolutionary conspiracy. Now, he had 
important secrets in his keeping—secrets which Fagel, the 
Pensionary, afterwards told Burnet were of such importance 
that the betrayal of them would have laid the King of England 
under the greatest obligation to Carstares. Mr. Story will 
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describe for us the nature of the torture the friend of William 
had to endure: 

“Without further parley the torture began. One of the 
bailies of Edinburgh and the executioner had been ordered to 
be present to conduct the operations, and the King’s smith was 
also in attendance with a new pair of thumbkins, of an improved 
construction, by which much greater force could be applied to 
the screw. Carstares’ thumbs were putin and screwed down 
till the sweat of his agony poured over his brow and down his 
cheeks. The Duke of Hamilton, who was entirely opposed to 
the torturing system, rose and left the council-room, followed 
by the Duke of Queensberry, who exclaimed to the Chancellor : 
‘I see he will rather die than confess.’ All the reply Perth 
made was to order the executioner to give another turn, which 
was given with such violence that Carstares broke silence and 
cried out: ‘The bones are squeezed to pieces!’ ‘If you con- 
tinue obstinate,’ roared the Chancellor, ‘I hope to see every 
bone of your body squeezed to pieces!’ Again and again he 
was asked would he answer the queries of the council, and as- 
sured that if he did not he should be tortured from day to day 
while he had life. Carstares did not waver for a moment from 
his resolute refusal. A sterner test must be applied, and the 
order was given for the boot. While his thumbs were still held 
fast in the thumbkins, the boot was brought forward, and an 
attempt made to fit it on.” 

The executioner being inexpert, the boot was not resorted to, 
but the thumbkins got another turn, till Carstares appeared to 
be on the verge of a swoon. 

“The torture had lasted an hour, according to the minutes 
of Council, near an hour and a half according to the victim’s 
own report, when the lords thought fit to ease him of the tor- 
ture for that time. The executioner was ordered to remove 
the thumbkins, but when he attempted to loosen them he found 
it beyond his strength to undo what he had done, and the 
King’s smith had to be called to fetch his tools to revert the 
screw before the broken and mangled thumbs could be re- 
leased.” 

Yet, during this dreadful torture not a syllable of William's 
secrets escaped his lips, though he did, at a subsequent period 
make a depcsition upon certain important matters, which, 
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however, in no way compromised his master, upon the condition 
—afterwards disgracefully violated—that his confessions were 
not to be used to the detriment of others. The thumbkins 
were aiterwards presented to Carstares as a keepsake, who once 
tried them playfully on King William, but a sharp turn of the screw 
made the sovereign cry out: “Stop! stop! another turn would 
make me confess anything.’ Carstares was then released from 
prison after nearly two years’ confinement, and departed at 
once to Holland, declaring that he would never return to his 
native soil till he saw things there “go in another channel.” 
His father refused to see him before his departure. The good 
old man had years before “solemnly charged him never to 
meddle with such things again, but to exercise himself in 
preaching and prayer, and what other exercises did properly 
belong to a faithful minister of the Gospel.” His counsels, 
however, were quite thrown away, and the old man died soon 
after at his lodgings in Edinburgh without having seen his son. 
Carstares spent most of the time till the period of the Revolu- 
tion at Leyden, where he became second minister of the Scots’ 
Church early in 1688—a charge founded by the Prince solely on 
his favorite’s account—and held a position of distinguished in- 
fluence and usefulness among his fellow-countrymen. He was 
also in constant communication with William at the Hague. 

“ Carstares’ discreet and courageous silence under his torture, 
when a few words would have secured his own release and made 
revelations disastrous to the Prince, had greatly enhanced the 
esteem and confidence which William had long entertained for 
him. He was now admitted to his most confidential counsels, 
and he became also the intimate friend of Bentwick. On Car- 
stares’ judgment of character and circumstances, William felt he 
could rely, no less than on his well-tried silence and discretion. 
In consulting him he ran none of the risk which he incurred 
from Burnet’s talkative officiousness and self-sufficiency ; and 
when Buroet, at the peremptory desire of King James, was for- 
bidden to see the Prince and Princess, Carstares was drawn into 
still closer relatiovs with Wiliam—relations whieh gained an 
official sanction from his appointment as one of the Prince’s 
chaplains.” 

Tt is a somewhat curious fact that Bishop Burnet, who was so 
intimately associated with William at the period of the revolu- 
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tion, completely ignores the existence of Carstares, in his his- 
tory. Yet both were Scotchmen. Nothing but jealousy can 
explain it. In narrating his interview with the Prince after the 
landing at Torbay, in England, at which Carstares was present, 
Barnet does-not refer to him at all; neither does he mention the 
religious service couducted by Carstares on the shore at the 
head of the troops. There is no parallel to this instance of piti- 
able weakness and spite but the studied exclusion of the name 
of Hugh Miller, the celebrated editor of the Edinburgh JVitness, 
from the history of the “Ten Years’ Conflict,’ by Lr. Robert 
Buchanan, the last living representative of Disruption contro- 
versy. 

The position of affairs in Great Britain, but especially in 
Scotland, had become intolerable in the last years of the Stu- 
arts. It was strange to see an ancient and civilized kingdom 
like Scotland passing back into barbarism and anarchy, 
swarming with beggars and desolated by famine, and thousands 
escaping for shelter to a new world in the West. The despot- 
ism of the Stuarts had driven the Cameronians--now complete- 
ly separated in religious communion and political management 
from the great mass of Presbyterians—to declare war against 
the guilty dynasty. In England, art and force had subdued the 
people ; but in Scotland, while Russell and Sydney, and other 
enlightened patriots, were plotting against Charles IT., because 
his right was forfeited as king, the Cameronians kept waving on 
the hill-sides of Scotland the banners which, when descried in 
Holland, convinced William that the spirit of freedom and reyo- 
lation was not extinct. If such cruelties as the Stuarts exer- 
cised against the Presbyterians of Scotland were exercised to- 
day in any part of Great Britain, a week would not elapse till a 
declaration as determined as that of the Cameronians would be 
issued and signed by a million hands. Whenever rulers 
loose the bonds of civil society, by forgetting all the attri- 
butes of humanity, revolution becomes at once defensible, and 
upon no other principle is it possible to maintain that civil goy- 
ernment can lst for a single hour. Yet there are men, like Wil- 
ham E. Aytoun and Mark Napier, who execrate and blacken the 
memory of the Covenanters, while they hold up to honor the 
horde of executioners, like Dalzell and Claverhouse, who be- 
came the supple tools of Stuart tyranny. Such conduct is an 
outrage on the first principles of moral justice. 
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However, after twenty-eight years of persecution, during 
which the best blood of Scotland was poured out like 
water, the exhausted country, at the Revolution, seemed ani- 
mated by one impulse. The principles of the Scottish Refor- 
mation were only driven deeper into the affections of the people 
by the sufferings of the martyrs who had died for it. It is per- 
fectly clear that the revolution would never have taken place had 
not persecution driven both the Anglican and Scottish Churches 
into rebellion, and the civil liberties of Englishmen would never 
have been secured had not religious liberty been previously 
achieved by the broadsword of the Covenant. Mr. Buckle may 
imagine that Scotchmen have a vein of Spanish fanaticism in 
their natures, but he is candid enough to admit that it is com- 
bined with the sturdiest Anglo-Saxon independence. The his- 
tory of the Covenanters proves it. 

The Revolution was at length accomplished. The final blow 
was struck that blotted out the name of Stuart from the cata- 
logue of kings. William, Prince of Orange, reigned as King of 
England. Carstares had apartments with the king in Kensing— 
ton Palace, for he was, as Mr. Story says, “ virtually Wil- 
liam’s confidential adviser and secretary for Scotch affairs, 
and as such wielded a greater power than that of any of the os- 
tensible ministers and officers of State.” This was the period 
when he began to be called “The Cardinal,” on account of his 
great influence, and when Macky, the spy, speaks of him as “a 
fat, sanguine-complexioned, fair man, always smiling when he 
designs most mischief ”’—as “the cunningest, subtle dissembler 
in the world.” 

The ecclesiastical settlement of Scotland was one of the chief 
difficulties of William, and we vow henceforth clearly trace the 
hand of Carstares at every successive step of the negotiations 
that led to the final establishment of Presbyterianism in that 
country. William was a latitudinarian in questions of church 
government: “a thorough Erastian, he would yield no recogni- 
tion to dogmatic or hierarchic pretensions, which were advanced 
by the avowed opponents of his government and policy; and 
his great idea was, if possible, to include both the Presbyter- 
ijans and the Episcopalians in one comprehensive establishment. . 
But he found himself, at length, compelled to repudiate Episco- 
pacy on account of its opposition to his dynastic claims. The 
‘Scotch bishops, who bad for years made the doctrine of Divine 
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Right the text of many a godless homily, earnestly prayed in 
the very crisis of the Revolution that God would give James II. 
“the hearts of his subjects and the necks of his enemies.” And 
when William reached London, Rose, Bishop of Edinburgh, 
appeared before him as the official representative of Scotch 
Episcopacy. William said tohim: “TI hope you will be kind 
to me and follow the example of England.” Rose replied— 
and the reply sealed the doom of Scotch Episcopacy for all time 
coming—“ Sire, I willserve you so far as law, reason and con- 
science shall allow me.” Carstares disapproved of William fin- 
essizg with the bishops, but as it was the king’s policy not to 
maintain a church hostile to his dynasty, or to impose one hate- 
ful to the people, the Scotch Convention proceeded at once to 
abolish Episcopacy, and shortly afterwards Presbyterianism was 
established as the national religion. Dalrymple says: “The per- 
son who persuaded King William to settle Presbytery in Scot- 
land was Carstares.” There is abundant evidence of tho fact 
in the “ Carstares’ Papers.” On receiving the draft of the act 
to establish Presbyterianism, William sent for Carstares, and 
went over it clause by clause, making occasional alterations, all 
of a liberal and tolerant character. William was still hopeful 
that the Episcopalian clergy. might be allowed to settle in 
the parishes side by side with the Presbyterians, for his great 
object was to prevent the conversion of Toryism into Jagobit- 
ism, and te conciliate the great faction whose hostility could not 
be altogether disarmed. ‘But the Presbyterians were strongly 
opposed to the idea of such a comprehension within the na- 
tional establishment. The Cameronians, or the “ Hill-men,” as 
they were called, repudiated the settlement altogether, because 
it was not based upon the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
have ever since kept themselves outside the national church, un- 
der the name of the Reformed Presbyterians, or Covenanters. 
Patronage was likewise abolished at the Revolution, much, 
however, against the King’s judgment, and so it remained abol- 
ished till 1712, when a Tory government, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, restored it in the face of the unanimous protest of the 
whole church, This time-honored engine of controversy, to which 
Macaulay truly attributes all the secessions and troubles of 
Scotch Christianity, is, in this present year, to be removed by 


the action of a Tory government in the interest of civil estab- 
lishments of religion. 
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But the great difficulty with the King was to reconcile the 
Presbyterians to his favorite project of conciliating the 
Episcopal clergy. The first General Assembly met in Edin- 
burgh on the 16th of October, 1690, for the first time since 
Cromwell’s dragoons dispersed its members in 1653. The tone 
of feeling was singularly moderate, mainly through the influence 
of Carstares, who, though not a member, was there—as Mr. 
Story says— restraining the zeal of the fanatical and strength- 
ening the hands of the moderate.” It was agreed that all cler- 
gymen who should subscribe the Confession of Faith and pro- 
mise submission to a Presbyterian government were to be re- 
cognized as ministers and allowed to remain in the church. No 
renunciation of Episcopacy was required of those Episcopal 
ministers who desired to abide in the national church ; yet this 
effort at fusion, or comprehension, or toleration, completely 
failed, because, politically, the Episcopalians were found to ally 
themselves more and more with Jacobitism, while, ecclesiasti- 
cally, they became more and more High Church in theory and 
pretensions ; and, morally, they greatly lowered the general spir- 
itual tone of the church, so as to prepare the way for the reign of 
Moderation during a whole century. Yetthe Presbyterians were ~ 
becoming every day more restive under these Erastian restric- 
tions. ‘the General Assembly had, in many cases, excluded the 
Episcopal clergy from the parishes; the King interposed and 
begged that they be allowed to remain; the Assembly would 
neither assent nor refuse. The Earl of Lothian, the Royal 
Commissioner, in anger dissolved the Assembly without ap- 
pointing a day for a future meeting, but before a year had 
passed the Assembly virtually complied with the King’s 
terms and the trouble was past. But Parliament was at hand 
to provide new materials for discord, by passing, in 1693, an 
oath of “ Assurance,” in addition to the oath of allegiance, to be 
taken by all the clergy, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, as a con- 
dition of their holding office. This attempt to impose civil 
oaths as a condition of clergymen holding office was “as black 
Erastianism as that of Charles or James;’ yet William, during 
a temporary absence of Carstares from the Court, was foolish 
enough to send down orders that the ministers should subscribo 
the Assurance before they took their seats, and that if they re- 
fused to do so, the Assembly should be dissolved. Then hap- 
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pened that most extraordinary incident in tho life of Carstares, 
which must be told in the exact words of his earliest bio- 
grapher, McCormick : 

“When Mr. Carstares came to Kensington and received his 
letters, he immediately inquired what was the nature of the des- 
patches His Majesty had sent off to Scotland ; and upon learning 
their contents, he went directly, and, in His Majesty’s name, re- 
quired the messenger, who was just setting off, to deliver them 
up to him. It was now late at night, and as he knew no time 
was to be lost (the General Assembly being to sit in a few days), 
he ran to His Majesty’s apartment, and being informed by the 
lord in waiting that he was gone to bed, he told him it was a 
matter of the last importance which had brought him at that 
unseasonable hour, and that he must see the King. Upon en- 
tering the chamber, he found His Majesty fast asleep, upon 
which, turning aside the curtain and falling down upon his knees, 
he gently awakened him. The King, astonished to see him at 
so late an hour and in this posture by his bedside, asked him 
what was the matter? He answered he had come to ask his 
life. And is it possible, said the King, that you have been 
guilty of a crime that deserves death? He acknowledged 
he had, and then produced the despatches he had brought back 
from the messenger. And have you, says the King, with a se- 
vere frown, had you, indeed, presumed to countermand my or- 
ders? Mr. Carstares then begged leave only to be heard a few 
words, and he was ready to submit to any punishment His Ma- 
jesty should think proper to inflict. [Here McCormick reports 
the statement of Carstares at length.) The King heard him 
with great attention, and, when he had done, gave him the de- 
spatches to read, and desired him to throw them into the fire 3 
after which, he bid him draw up the instructions to the Com- 
missioner in what terms he pleased, and he would sign them. 
Mr. Carstares immediately wrote to the Commissioner, signify- 
ing that it was His Majesty’s pleasure to dispense with putting 
oaths to the ministers; and, when the King had signed it, he 
immediately despatched the messenger, who, by being detained 
so many hours longer than he intended, did not arrive in 
Edinburgh till the morning of the day fixed for the sitting of 
the Assembly.” 

Thus the crisis was averted. This midnight interview be-_ 
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tween the King and Carstares decided that the Church of Scot- 
Jand should, under God, in all time coming, be Presbyterian 
and not Episcopalian. Years after, when some brethren 
charged him in the Genera! Assembly with want of zeal for the 
Church of Scotland, Carstares rose up with great dignity and 
calmness, and said that “such a reflection came with avery bad 
grace from any man who sat in the court, which, under God, 
owed its existence to his interposition ; that if ever, in any one 
instance, his zeal had carried him beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion, it was in favor of the Church of Scotland; that he never 
had received a frown from the greatest and the best of masters, 
but one, and it was on her account.” 

The action of King William at this period not only preserved 
Presbyterianism, but virtually annihilated Episcopacy, which 
henceforth became politically powerless, because it was merged, 
more or less completely, in the Establishment. Those Episco- 
palians who kept apart were afterwards implicated in two rebel- 
lions, and were consequently placed under restrictions in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, which cannot be defended even 
by the necessity of the times; yet these enactments were 
really intended for the security of the reigning family, though 
they were never seriously enforced. The unswerving devotion 
of these people to the Stuarts, however the opinions that gov- 
erned them were mistaken, was honorable, and in its unswery- 
ing continuance of a hundred years’ gradually-decaying hope, 
became really heroic. But Charles Edward died in 1788, and 
the graceful monument of Canova to his memory and that of 
his kindred, is likewise the cenotaph of the once celebrated 
non-juring schism. Thus Scotch Episcopacy was brought down 
to the very verge of exhaustion, till, in our own day, it has 
emerged from the obscurity to which it was consigned by a wise 
and contemptuous toleration, only to shock our Protestant sen- 
sibilities by its travesties of Romish doctrine and ritual, and, 
still more, by its wild and fanatical attempt to blacken the mo- 
mory of the Covenanters. This is the church, reckoning only | 
some hundred congregations in all Scotland, which has given 
birth to those Jacobite writers who hate a free and rational 
government ; who would rather see a king unfettered by a par- 
liament, a judge unchecked by a jury, and a press free to praise 
only on the stronger side, always palliating the abuses of 
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power ; the church which has absorbed the bulk of the Scotch 
aristocracy in proportion to ifs numbers, the largest aristocratic 
contingent to the band of Romish perverts. The fact is by no 
means wonderful when we remember that it holds the doctrine 
of apostolic succession in its worst form, the exclusive rights 
of the Episcopate, the specific efficacy of the sacraments, and 
the fanatical observances with which the system amuses and 
gains its weak-minded converts. 

King William died on the 8th of March, 1702, at Kensington, 
in the fifty-second year of his age and the fourteenth of his 
reign. We have no record of Carstares’ intercourse with the 
King in his dying hours, but it was remembered, long after- 
wards, that, not long before his death, the King said: “As for 
Carstares, I have known him long and I know him thoroughly, 
and I know him to be a truly honest man.” A descendant of 
Carstares’ sister still possesses the gold ring containing a lock 
of William’s hair, which, on his death-bed, he gave to his trasty 
and esteemed adviser. Oarstares never spoke of William’s 
death without emotion. 

Though Queen Anne was a Tory, she continued to Carstares 
his appointment and emoluments as a court-chaplain, but as a 
staunch Episcopalian she never availed herself of his services. 
His direct influence in the management of Scotch affairs was 
now gone, and he had a thought of retiring into private life ; but. 
when he went down to Scotland, he found the Principalship of 
Edinburgh University vacant by the death of Gilbert Rule, and 
readily accepted the appointment as well as that of minister of 
the celebrated church of Greyfriars, which Dean Stanley has 
described as the consecrated temple of reconciled ecclesiastical 
enmities. He was also Primarius Professor of Divinity in the 
University. None of his lectures remain but one on the com- 
parative merits of Presbytery and Episcopacy. Even his ene- 
mies admit that he joined the manners of a gentleman with the 
science of the scholar—being especially pre-eminent for his 
idiomatic and graceful Latinity ; and Wodrow, the celebrated 
annalist, speaks of his preaching in terms of praise. None of 
his sermons survive. As a debater in the General Assembly 
he had great weight. He was Moderator four times. Such 
was their respect for his character that one sentence from him 
would often extinguish in a moment the most violent flame 
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in the house. This authority which he had acquired he knew 
well how to maintain. In matters of lesser moment he seldom 
spoke at all; in business of consequence he spoke only in the 
close of the debate, and it was a rare instance in which any 
adventured to speak after him. He was also singularly con- 
ciliatory and forbearing. An old minister once rose in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to insist that Carstares should withdraw from 
the court during their judgment on an appeal in which Carstares 
was concerned. There was some demur, but not on the part of 
Carstares. The old man, addressing Carstaves, said: “TI, sir, 
am as good a man as yourself, bating that you have a sprinkling 
of court holy water, which I must own myself a stranger to, 
and never affected to meddle with. I tell you, sir, you shall 
withdraw or we'll go no farther.’ To which Carstares meekly 
replied ; ‘‘ Dear brother, I can more easily forgive this peevish 
sally of yours than you perhaps will be able to forgive yourself, 
when you come sedately to reflect upon it.” He then withdrew 
from the court, but the angry old gentleman could not rest till 
he had asked Carstares’ pardon. 

The position of public affairs was exceedingly critical during 
the whole reign of Queen Anne. The Tories were now in 
power, and the Queen herself was known to have sympathies 
with the reactionary party. Carstares’ great fear was that they 
would subvert the Presbyterian establishment and restore 
episcopacy in its place. But the first great excitement arose in 
connexion with the movement to unite Scotland with England. 
Mr. Story says: “ Jacobite stratagems, Episcopal pretensions, 
Presbyterian jealousies, national prejudices, personal dishonest- 
ies and ‘political corruptions weltered together in illimitable 
babble and chaos.” It is admitted on all hands that the Union 
could not have been carried but for the influence of Carstares 
who was able to secure the measure from the hostility of the 
Presbyterian clergy, without whose concurrence it could not 
possibly have been passed. When he went to England in 1707, 
as he was in the habit of doing every year, spending his happy 
vacations at Bath or Scarborough, the Queen thanked him in 
person for his services in promoting the Union. Carstares saw 
how Scotland would be benefited from contact with the freer ip- 
stitutions and noble character of England, without losing its 
national identity, and, above all, he wished to lift her out of the 
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chances of proviacial degradation and misgovernment. We 
need hardly remark that the Union laid the foundations of 
Szotland’s modern greatness, and though the national spirit is 
now less fierce, it still flows as deep and strong in other channels 
as in the days of the old battle-ery of independence. 

But the Union had its drawbacks as well as its unquestionable 
advantages.. In 1709, an attempt was made by a minister 
named Greenshields, under the care of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, to introduce the English liturgy into his congregational 
service. The Presbytery interdicted the use of it ; the Court of 
Session, on appeal, sustained the action of the Presbytery ; but 
the British House of Lords reversed the decision of both courts. 
It became gradually evident that the Tories were resolved to 
weaken the power of Presbyterianism, and to restore Episcopacy, 
_ and, with this end, they first restored patronage, and then de- 
creed a full toleration for Episcopacy, while they enforced an 
oath of abjuration upon all the clergy, which, though politically 
accordant enough with the feelings of the Presbyterians, seemed 
to involve likewise a recognition of the Royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical as well as civil causes. Carstares used all his in- 
fluence to oppose or neutralize these measures, but told his 
friends to be patient fora few years, and keep their eyes fixed 
on the rising star of Brunswick. - 

Queen Anne died on the Ist of August, 1714, and the Elector 
of Hanover was proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 5th. The 
Jacobites were disconcerted. The Presbyterians rejoiced once 
more in the downfall of a Tory Government. Carstares went 
to court to represent the General Assembly, and was very 
warmly received by the new king who continued his appointment 
as court-chaplain. 

Just at this period, when the stability of the church he had 
served so well was secured apparently against: all risks, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, by the advent of a Whig dynasty, the 
end of Carstares’ singularly exciting and remarkable career was 
at hand : 

“During the summer of 1715 Carstares was still active and 
engaged in all his usual work. But in the month of August he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit. It gave a violent shock to 
his constitution, and though it yielded to medical treatment, left 
him with faculties somewhat impaired and oppressed by a 
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lethargy which he could not shake off. He recovered, however, 
so far as to be able to write; and one of his latest occupations 
was the preparation of an icone: of his arrest, imprisonment, 
trial and torture, in 1684 and 1685, which Wodrow had asked 
him to contribute to the history of the ‘Sufferings” In De- 
cember his malady returned, and it was evident the end drew 
near. He awaited it in ‘great peace and serenity.’ A little 
while before his death, those who watched beside him heard 
him say—‘I have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ He died on Wednesday, the 28th December, 1715, in 
the 67th year of his age.” 

He was buried on the second of January following in the 
graveyard of the Greyfriars beside the grave of Alexander Hen- 
derson (the great leader of Scotch Presbyterianism in its con- 
flict with the absolutism of Charles I.), whose very tombstone 
still bore marks of the bullets by which the soldiers of the se- 
cond Charles tried to erase the name of Henderson. “ When 
his body was laid in the dust, two meu were observed to turn 
aside from the rest of the company, and bursting into tears, be- 
wail their mutual loss. Upon inquiry it was found that they 
were two Non-Jurant clergymen (Episcopal), whose families for 
a considerable time had been supported by his benefactions.” 
It would require pages to tell of his munificent and kindly 
charities and of his pleasant devices to convey the aid so much 
required to poor clergymen, mostly Episcopal, without hurting 
their self-respect. 

Carstares’ wife died in 1724 and was buried beside her hus- 
band. They had no childern. The tomb is still to be seen 
in Greyfriars, but the Latin inscription has utterly faded. 

Old John Carstares had altogether four sons and five daugh- 
ters, of whom two sons and one daughter died early. The 
daughters all married well. There is a story told of one of these 
married sisters calling to see her distinguished brother, shortly 
after her husband’s death, during a brief visit Carstares, was 
able to pay to Edinburgh on business of public importance : 

“ Upon calling at his lodgings in the forenoon, she was told 
he was not at leisure, as several of the nobility and officers of 
state were just gone in to him. She then bid his servant only 
whisper him that she desired to know when it would be most 
convenient for him to see her. He returned for answer imme- 
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diately, and leaving the company ran to her and embraced her 
in the most affectionate manner. Upon her attempting to make 
some apology for her unseasonable interruption to business : 
‘Make yourself easy, says he, ‘these gentlemen are come 
hither, not on my account, but their own ; they will wait with 
patience till I return; you know I never pray long.’ And 
after a short but fervent prayer, adapted to her melancholy cir- 
cumstances, he fixed the time when he would’see her more at 
leisure.” 

The letters of Carstares to his sisters and kindred are most 
affectionate and tender, with a continual undercurrent of relig- 
ious feeling that bespeaks an abiding interest in their spiritual 
welfare. 

In concluding this notice of Mr. Story’s interesting biography 
of Carstares, we must protest against the assumption that the 
great leader of the Presbyterians at the Revolution had any 
sympathy with the religious opinions or habits of what was 
afterwards known as the Moderate party, even though, as Mr. 
Story thinks, “he may have largely helped to consolidate it.” 
It is quite true that Carstares was a Presbyterian of a dif- 
ferent stamp from Andrew Melville or Alexander Harri- 
son, who made themselves conspicuous by their struggles in be- 
half of the spiritual independence of the Church, but he was a 
truly religious man, and thoroughly sound upon questions of 
Calvinistic theology. It would be a great injustice to his repu- 
tation to imagine that he had almost anything in common with 
those Moderate clergy of fifty years after, who aspired to be 
moderate in all things, teaching the moral law with politeness, 
making philosophy the handmaid of Christianity with well-bred 
moderation, and so handling Calvinism—if it was handled at 
all—as to hurt no susceptibilities, fromwhose “ cauld morality ” 
the Cameronians and Seceders turned aside with disgust, say- 
ing they had not an ounce of the Gospel from one years’ end to 
the other; who were masters of theological deportment, as if the 
Church were a school of manners, who were lawyers more than 
theologians, men of the world rather than saints, on excellent 
terms with David Hume, and doing their best to prove the jus- 
tice of his glowing compliment, that their Church was more fa- 
vorable to Deism than any other in Christendom. Carstares, no 
doubt, lived at a time when the vigor of the old Scotch Cal- 
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vinism had greatly declined; but he was himself altogether free 
from the philosophical indifference to dogma which so distin- 
guished the Robertsons, Blairs and Hills of the next half century. 

But he rests now in honor. There let him rest :—*a courtier, 
he never used the royal favor for his private ends; a church- 
man, he never sought to separate the interests of his order from 
the interests of the nation ; a Presbyterian, bred in an age of 
prelatic persecution and sacerdotal arrogance, he was indulgent 
to differences of religious opinion, government and ritual; 
a Liberal in days when political parties gave no quarter in their 
embittered strife ; his Liberalism was calm with the wisdom of 
experience, pure from all passion of the mob, large in its scope, 
constructive and conservative, even in the midst of reform and 
revolution.” 

We must never forget the noble work of those who estab- 
lished the great principles upon which rests the column of 
British freedom, erected with such painful effort, and guarded 
with such unsleeping zeal. Let us remember that the institu- 
tions of society are, after all, but the applied results of Chris- 
tianity, and let us bless God with Guizot, that the agents of 
the English Revolution were not, like those of the French Revo- 
tion, Atheists and scoffers, but men of religious faith, cf solid 
sense and equally solid virtue. 
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Art. II.—TISCHENDORF ON THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT. 


HAVE WE THE GENUINE TEXT OF THE EVANGELISTS AND APOSTLES ? 
By Constantine Von TiscHenporr, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Leipsic, 1873. 


Trans‘ated by Wii~1am ALLEN Sorry, Trenton, N. J. 


One of the grandest possessions of the educated world is the 
literature of antiquity. The creations of gifted minds in the 
remote pasi—the wisdom of Plato, the acuteness of Aristotle, 
the researches of Herodotus the Father of History, the sub- 
these have not decayed and been 
forgotten ; no, they are ours to-day. The largest and mightiest 
states have perished ; the most important structures and most 
celebrated artistic creations of the old masters have, with but 
few exceptions, fallen into ruins before adverse forces. But 
what the wisest and most learned men thought and investigated 
and sought out thousands of years ago, what Homer and King 
David and many sacred bards sang long before the Saviour’s birth 
—this we hold in our hands to-day ; it instructs, edifies, and 
delights us still. 

Here is, indeed, an enviable advantage. To what is it owing ? 
To paper and pens! We ask, who were they that used these 
modest instruments which immortalized great authors? And, 
at least for the decisive period of the entire thousand years 
before the invention of the art of printing, we must name espe- 
cially the monks of the middle ages. It was in truth no small 
merit—perhaps it was their greatest merit—that those quiet 
dwellers in the medieval cloister-cells bestowed their special 
industry on the copying of old manuscripts ; thus they preserved 
and saved for coming generations so many literary productions 
of times long past. 

The authors themselves dictated, or, what was probably more 
usual, wrote with their own hand their works on the writing 
material of their time. In the centuries before Christ, and 
also in the first three centuries of the Christian era, this material 
was most commonly papyrus; at that early time leather and 
parchment were seldom used. Parchment, which was through 
nearly a thousand years the most important writing Merial, 
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did not come into prevalent use until after the fourth Christian 
century. Had science remained only a little longer restricted to 
the papyrus (the original material for manuscripts), it would 
have had in the works which they contained a very insecure 
possession ; they were anything but enduring monuments, For 
the writing material which was made from the papyrus plant 
(chiefly an Egyptian product) was of no special durability; it 
was, on the contrary, easily destructible. But the original 
manuscripts were multiplied soon after their composition, by 
means of copies made by intelligent friends of: science, as well 
as by the caligraphists, who made a regular trade of their art, 
and were associated in schools of writers. As copy after copy 
was made, the number of specimens increased. The more in- 
teresting a work was, so much the more Zealously was it trans- 
scribed. And thus the old copyists of the world performed an 
extraordinary service; through their hands passed the whole of 
ancient literature from generation to generation, from century 
to century. 

In every writing an essential requisite is the genuineness, the 
correctness of its text. He who reads Plato wishes to have only 
what Plato wrote; every interference of an outside hand, 
whether adding or taking away, or changing the expression, is 
an unwelcome encroachment on the genuineness. Now, how 
was the genuineness of ‘the text of the old writings insured? 
It depended mainly on the copyists, on their skill and care, on 
their honesty and conscientiousness. According to the old 
way of writing, the text ran continuously in one block, without 
separation of the single words from each other, and without 
punctuation ; thus there was danger of visual errors and misin- 
terpretations, especially in hasty work.. Indiscretion and of- 
ficious zeal might also pervert the genuine text. And if a 
single incorrect copy, more or less falsified, were brought into 
circulation, it could easily be copied anew, and become, with 
its inaccuracies, more widely distributed. 

So much, in general, concerning the transmission of the an- 
cient literary productions. 

The books of the New Testament were subject to the same 
influences. They were written in the Greek language, even 
the Gospel of Matthew ; for the old and widely spread assump- 
tion of a Hebrew original of this book rests on an error. The 
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Greek originals of the Evangelists and Apostles were, probably 
without exception, composed on papyrus, the already mentioned 
oldest kind of paper. It was probably owing to the destructi- 
bility of this vegetable material that these originals disappeared 
early from circulation ; at least no Christian scholar, even if we 
go back to the second century, tells us that he has seen such a 
one: later assertions on this point lack credibility. Neverthe- 
less, we can still picture to ourselves the original writings of the 
New Testament, by examining the papyrus rolls which have 
been brought to light from the old tombs of Egypt, and from the 
houses of Herculaneum buried in the first Christian century. 
But there is no doubt that the originals of the New Testament 
were many times copied during the second half of the first cen- 
tury, the first fifty years of their existence, and that they were 
spread abroad by means of these copies. 

I remark here that the Pauline Epistles were the earliest 
among the books of the New Testament, and that the first com- 
posed of these—the two Epistles to the Thessalonians—were 
written twenty years after Christ’s ascension; while the prob- 
ably last written book of the New Testament—the Gospel of 
John—may have been composed toward the end of the first 
century. 

Thus many copies of the writings of the New Testament had, 
without doubt, been already made in the first century. On 
such copies, which, after the middle of the second century, con- 
tained several or indeed most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, the Christian Church was in great measure dependent 
for faith and worship, although the authority of a living or ver- 
bal tradition had early arisen and made itself felt. 

Let us now inquire what has become of these important 
transcriptions, and we meet with a surprising, even wonder- 
ful fact: that we possess to-day some of these, the writ- 
ing of which dates back into the fourth century. Just at that 
time, in the fourth century, the more durable parchment came 
to be preferred to papyrus, and of such writings on parchment, 
prepared in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, we still possess » 
more than twenty, mostly, to be sure, of but small volume. To 
these are to be added over thirty of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries. I called the fact of this possession surprising 
and wonderful. Is it not so? To what risks of destruction 
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were these parchment Bible manuscripts exposed in the course 
of fifteen hundred years, that devoured so much that was im- 
portant, so much that was precious! In fact, those manu- 
scripts of the same period which contained the works of Greek 
classical authors have been lost, with but few exceptions. More- 
over, the whole of Greek literature, which consists of so many 
hundred works, is far from being able to produce a tithe of the 
number of very old manuscripts which the Greek New Testa- 
ment alone possesses. 

But the old and most ancient New Testament manuscripts 
which we possess are anything but a lifeless treasure, like the 
relics of a saint; no, they are living and eloquent messengers 
from a time long since gone by. They put us now, in the nine- 
teenth century, in condition to learn, as it were directly, how 
the text of the Holy Scriptures lay before the Church in the 
earliest Christian centuries. Holding in our hands a manu- 
script written at the time of the first Christain emperor and the 
first oecumenical council of the year 325, we can confidently as- 
sert: thus, or in an exactly similar form, the first Christian em- 
peror had the New Testament before his eyes, thus it was read 
by the most renowned teachers of the Church of that period. 

In addition to these manuscripts in the original language of 
the Apostles, there are two ways by which we likewise become 
acquainted with the earliest form of the text of the New Testa- 
ment. As early as in the second and third centuries, the Greek 
text was translated into Latin, Syrian, Coptic. These transla- 
tions we also possess. The earliest Latin translation, which is 
not the Papal Vulgate, was of the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles, and was undertaken soon after the year 160 of the 
Christian era; in this the text appears to us as it came from 
the Greek mother-church into Latin hands in the middle of the 
second century. But at the same time, beginning with the first 
half of the second century, a rich Christian literature was de- 
veloped. The orthodox fathers of the church, as well as the 
opposers of ecclesiastical dogma, so-called heretics, and also 
the decided enemies of Christianity, composed a great number 
of writings, in which they have in numberless passages recorded 
the text of the New Testament, as they found and used it in | 
their time. 

It is clear that from all these sources we can gain a compre- 
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hensive knowledge of the text of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as it was circulated in the whole church in the second, third, 
and fourth centuries. 

After these considerations it must now be possible to answer 
the question: Have we to-day in use the text of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, as it was composed by these holy men in the first 
century ? With the last words, to be sure, too much is implied, 
if we would be very guarded ; for the positive proofs at our dis- 
posal, concerning the earliest text,do not reach back to the 
originals themselves, so that we can compare our present editions 
of the Bible with the textual documents of the first Christian 
century. Yet one thing is undoubted: the text which we can 
prove to have been read and circulated in the second century 
may, with more right, be regarded as the representative of the 
genuine, original text, than that which we can only establish 
from the usage of later centuries. 

What text, now, has the church of to-day in use? And 
what security have we for its genuineness, its unadulterated 
purity ? 

The most widely circulated German text of the New Testa- 
ment is that which came from Luther’s hand to the Evangelical 
Christian Church. To this text the authorized version of the 
Anglican or English Church corresponds almost exactly, as does 
that of other Protestant lands, and not less the version of the 
Orthodox Church, that is, that which is used in the Church of 
Russia and in the Greek Orient. Whence is this text derived ? 

Its groundwork and source is that Greek version which 
Erasmus, the great humanist of the sixteenth century, published 
several times after 1516; he made it ont of some few Greek 
manuscripts of the fifteenth and the next preceding centuries, 
as the publisher had them at hand in Basle. 

Hrasmus knew neither the age of the manuscripts, nor 
how the older and later manuscripts compared with each 
other. Luther was just as ignorant ; it was to him a source of 
special satisfaction that he composed his translation of the New 
Testament, not after the Latin sources of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but according to the Greek, the original language of 
the Apostles. But since that time—in the last 350 years—an 
entirely different light has been thrown on this subject. Among 
the many Greek manuscripts of the New Testament still extant, 
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including the discoveries of the last twenty years, there have 
been found more than fifty written between the fourth and the 
ninth centuries, as has already been indicated; and the old 
translations of the first three or four centuries, as well as the 
citations of the old authors, neither of which were fully and 
thoroughly handled and investigated until long after Erasmus 
and Luther, are of equal worth with the Greek manuscripts. 
From the critical examination of all these sources of the text 
we find that there are few verses in the New Testament which 
were everywhere rendered alike. The number of all the varia- 
tions, of which by far the most have, to be sure, only gram- 
matical significance, is much more than thirty thousand. But 
if we compare with the o!d documents the text now generally 
circulated in the church, it must be admitted that the manu- 
scripts of Erasmus, early as they were, were mainly repetitions 
of that text which had prevailed for many centuries in the 
Byzantine empire, and in the Byzantine Imperial Church. On 
the other hand, there is the further result, that this Byzantine 
text is, in several thousand passages, fully confirmed by the still 
older authorities, those of the second to the fifth century, and 
that there is no small variation among these authorities them- 
selves. According to this, the New Testament text became 
much distorted in the very first centuries of its existence, an 
admission which was made openly as.early as the fourth century 
by Jerome, who was commissioned by Pope Damascus to correct 
the old Latin Bible texts. It is my own conviction that these 
distortions go for the most part back to the first and second 
centuries. Although this may, ina certain sense, be a deplor- 
able fact, yet it has a very welcome, important, and indeed 
apologetic side. The very earliest corruptions of the text relate 
most especially to our four Gospels. If it can now be demon- 
strated that the text of the Gospels had been distorted as early 
as the middle of the second century, it must then have already 
passed through many hands, and the time when the Gospels 
were written must fall much earlier. If, notwithstanding, it is 
assumed that these writings were not composed before the 
second century, which is, in fact, maintained by many negative 
critics, it is not the result of a bold historical investigation, but 
of the most evident lack of critical skill. . 

But have we an explanation of this early multiformity of the 
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Holy Scripture? Before giving the explanation, I make men- 
tion of the interesting analogy which the Koran offers. As 
early as the twelfth year of the Hegira, when Abu Bekr caused 
the different parts of the Koran to be collated, there were found 
so many various readings, that he divided them into seven 
classes. The consequence was, that disputes very soon arose 
among the Arabian learned men concerning the genuine text of 
their Prophet. How was a decision reached? Twenty years 
later the caliph caused a standard copy to be compiled, and 
destroyed all the deviating copies. This procedure was, at least, 
worthy of the sword, to which Islam owes its victories. 

In considering further the possible consequences of the en- 
croachment on the purity of the text of owr sacred books, it is 
not sufficient to refer to the general causes which we have men- 
tioned before. It must also be taken into account, that from 
the beginning these writings were not considered as literary 
works, whose verbal literalness was of the highest importance. 
They went out into the Christian churches, and many believed 
that they might aid in the interpretation, especially of the Gos- 
pels, by enlargement or additions, or by corrections. One pas- 
sage was made to agree with another, etc. All this, it may be 
presumed, was done in pious zeal. To this was joined dogmatic 
arbitrariness, as well as the power of oral tradition. And this 
happened in that early time when the young church, being scat- 
tered through many lands, could not exercise a strict control 
over such matters, the less, because the copies of the New Tes- 
tament writings were an object of hostile persecution. When 
this arbitrariness was afterwards discerned, it was already too 
late and also too difficult to repair the injury fully. The condi- 
tions were, of course, changed when Christianity became a 
state religion. It was a result of the gradual, political organiz- 
ation of the church herself, that she watched over the sacred 
possession which was given to her in the Apostolic writings. Still — 
the multiformity of the text was counteracted only in so far as 
the text used by the church assumed from that time a certain 
uniformity, in the Greek as well as in the Latin church, with- 
out, however, any special scientific justification of this form. On 
just this account it is of little consequence that the later manu- 
scripts—those from the tenth to the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury—agree in great number, and the text printed from these, 
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issued in the sixteenth century, has anything but a guarantee of 
its genuineness in its agreement with so many of these later man- 
uscripts. 

As regards the Roman Catholic church, I remark that the 
Papal official edition of the Latin Bible, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, as it expressly asserts, did not even keep con- 
scientiously to the work of Jerome of the end of the fourth cen- 
tury ; still less did it go back beyond Jerome to the earliest 
Latin documents. 

Shall we now, in this state of the question, remain quiet, in 
spite of the consciousness that in our text of the New Testa- 
ment we follow only ecclesiastical custom,only usage,even though 
it be ancient usage? No, Ido not think so. Even anerror of 
a thousand years is still an error, and has no right to rank 
above the truth. Tertullian’s manly utterance, “ Christ did not 
call himself Usage but the Truth,” applies here, although an 
error of a hundred years, such as existed at the time of the great 
African, is much easier to correct than one of a thousand. As 
opposed to the Romish traditional church, Protestanism has 
its true Palladium in the Scripture; therefore to Protestantism 
conspicuously is the genuineness and correctness of the text of 
the Scripture of the greatest importance. To strive with all the 
means of science for the restoration of the sacred text is one of 
the highest duties of Protestantism. 

In this conviction I have for thirty-two years past given my 
best powers to the solution of just this problem. At the outset 
there must be new, thorough studies of the sources. I spent, 
therefore, a period of nine years in travels of research. I ex- 


* That this is so, is placed beyond doubt by the two oldest manuscripts of the 
Vulgate—-the Codex Amiatinus, written about 541, and the Fuldensis, of the year 
546. The first, belonging to the Medici Library, in Florence, I copied into my 
papers in 1843, and from these published it verdat’m in 1850 ; the other, person- 
ally revised by Bishop Victor, of Capua. Prof. Ernst Ranke issued in Marburg 
in 1868. In 1843, in a conversation with Pope Gregory XVI. about the docu- 
mentary reform of the Bible text, at which time the worthy old man told me that 
he himself once suggested similar laoors on the Hebrew text ; he agreed entirely 
with my principle, which was before him in a printed form, viz., that the oldest 
manuscripts of Jerome must be the first authorities for the restoration of the text 
of Jerome, and therefore for that of the Vulgate also. But the Codex Amiatinus 
differs from the Vulgate in many hundred passages, among which is the celebrated 
passage, I. John v., 7 and 8, to which so great a dogmatic significance is at- 
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amined thoroughly all the oldest Greek manuscripts scattered 
through the European libraries, in most cases copying verbatim 
the whole text. .Other Greek manuscripts belonging to the 
same circle of decisive authorities, I succeeded in finding in the 
Orient, or, atleast, in making the first use of ; they are over twenty 
in number. Among them is the Codex Sinaiticus, which, by its 
age that reaches to the time of the first Christian emperor, by its 
incomparable completeness,—not a single page is missing,—and 
by the character of its text, nearly related to the old Latin ver- 
sion, has become the crown of all New Testament manuscripts. 

In the second and third place, I devoted the most extended 
labors to the old versions, especially the Latin, of the many 
manuscripts of great age which have come down to our time, 
and to the rich patristic literature. In both departments new 
and important disclosures were made. Out of these labors, the 
earlier being added, proceeded a critical apparatus (which is the 
usual designation for the documentary materials for the text), as 
comprehensive as it was reliable. This could also be worked up 
so as to serve for the historical as well as the critical establish- 
ment of the sacred text. As regards the critical part, in work- 
ing up the material to reproduce the earliest text of our own 
Evangelical and Apostolical books, after long wavering I ar- 
rived at principles which approach nearest to those of the Evg- 
lish critic of the year 1720, Richard Bentley, and those of Carl 
Lachmann of 1831; principles, to be sure, whose successful 
employment was first made possible by the happy securing and 
essential enlargement of the decisive apparatus. Shall I in- 
dicate them in a few words? They begin by rejecting entirely 
the transmitted text, and establishing in its place the document- 
arily authenticated text of the second century, renouncing, so 
far as possible, all personal preference. ‘The impartiality of 
these principles will recommend their result to general accept- 
ance. 

The completed twentieth edition of my Greek New Testament,* 
now in press after a circulation of about thirty thousand copies, 
exhibits to the educated world the result which has thus far 
been reached. To this the prolegomena will come as a neces- 
sary key. A German translation will follow immediately. An 


* T call this the ‘editio octava critica major.” 
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English edition (D. Davidson, London.) has already been under- 
taken, and a French New Testament, published last year in 
Geneva, has adopted unreservedly the most important points of 
difference of my text from the established Erasmian. 

But are not the alterations in Luther’s text, resulting from 
all these pretentious labors, external and petty enough? Such 
questions may be asked from one side or another, especially by 
those who would convince themselves, in the uncertainty of 
undoubtedly pious thoughts, that Providence has already cared 
sufficiently for the maintenance of the necessary purity of the 
word of God. We must answer, in the first place: When we 
have to do with the word of God, with the most sacred and 
most influential Book in the world, nothing is to be regarded as 
petty; it is well worth pains to come as near as possible to 
clearness in regard to every letter from the hand of the 
authors. To be sure the differences are in great part only of a 
grammatical nature, and concern nothing of historic or dogmatic 
importance. But has not the scientific proof that this is so, its 
worth, its significance? Does not the Evangelical, the Apostolic 
truth gain in authority, in credibility, if the written text on 
which it rests comes forth unhurt from the use of the sharp 
critical knife? But the sum of the disputed passages in the 
New Testament is by no means exhausted with this charactor- 
istic. There are, on the contrary, many of them that can be 
as little indifferent to the Christian reader as to the learned in- 
vestigator. Asa voucher for this assertion, allow me to adduce 
a few examples. 

» Who is not familiar with the passage John vii. 1-11, the 
story of the woman taken in adultery? As early as the fourth 
century its genuineness was in dispute among the theologians. 
St. Augustine defended it with warm, even passionate zeal, but 
T think, still more with lack of critical skill. For it must be ex- 
eluded as not being a genuine part of the gospel of John.* The 
narration may, nevertheless, be founded on fact, and in any 
case it was very early recorded, but John has no part in it. 

In the same Gospel, v. 4, it is written of the pool of Bethesda : 


ee ee 

* A few years ago some one in Rome felt induced to publish, through Carlo 
Vercellone, a paper against my critical condemnation of this passage. I have 
treated it so much the more precisely and in detail, in my latest editio octava 
eritica major. 
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“For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, 
and troubled the water ; whosoever then first, after the troubling 
of the water stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had.” ‘This passage is also by no means indifferent, but it is 
likewise spurious. Although the context may demand such a 
statement about the troubling of the water, it still makes a 
difference, whether John himself gives this statement or not. 

In like manner the last verse of John xxi. 25, is spurious, 
where it reads: “And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.” That is a hyperbolical form of expres- 
sion that is hardly adapted to the close of this Gospel. By 
reason of thetestimony of the Sinai Bible, which is to be sure 
the only witness, we may declare on the best authority that this 
is not genuine—a conclusion to which some have long been in- 
clined, even without documentary authority. 

The beginning of the Gospel of Mark reads in our ordinary 
versions: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God.” But the addition, “the Son of God,” which 
occurs frequently enough elsewhere, and is in the New Testament 
by no means dependent on this passage in Mark, was not written 
here by the hand of the Evangelist. 

In Luke, xxiv. 51, it is written: “And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven.” ‘The words, “and was carried up into heaven,” are 
to be rejected on the authority of the oldest testimony. The 
same Luke, who was certainly entirely dependent on the earliest 
traditions, those of the Apostles’ time, and was not an eye- 
witness,* describes in detail in the Acts of the Apostles the 
Ascension, as it occurred before the eyes of the disciples. But 
it is not a matter of indifference that not one of the Gospels 
(not even that of Mark) recorded this event, although the won- 


derful parting of the Lord from the earth remains a postulate 

of the Christian faith.+ 

is SS 
Salo make a distinction between the four Evangelists in regard to this is far 

from being modern arbitrariness. For Tertullian (in the second century) expressed 

most decisively the same distinction in his writing against Marcion: “Denique 


nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et Marcus insinuant, ex apostolicis Lucas et 
Marcus instaurant.” 


+ When I first thought that I must strike out this passage from the Evangelical 
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The extensive passage (Mark xvi. 9-20) has also received 
critical condemnation. Those are twelve significant verses, 
which have become dear to the church and to many a noble 
Christian heart. But pious affection and believing prejudice 
must be sacrificed to the furthering of exact knowledge, to the 
interest of truth. The use of this passage by Irenzus, in the 
second half of the second century, proves that it is very old. The 
lack of a conclusion from the hand of Mark must have very 
early given rise to supplements. Two or three of these lie 
before us, of which the less known is supported by some old 
Greek, Latin, and Ethiopian documents, and the one which has 
come chiefly into use has, to be sure, among the Greek manu- 
scripts only two against it, our two oldest, the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican. But the weight of these two counter-witnesses is 
still further strengthened by patristic sayings of the fourth 
century, especially by those of Eusebius and Jerome, as indeed 
the expression and connection testify against the genuine- 
ness.* 

I turn now to a passage of which the original text suffers by 
comparison with the parallel passages, Matthew xix. 16 and 17. 
The parallel passages in Mark x. 17, &c., and Luke xviii. 18, 
&c., agree in saying: “Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one that is God. 
Thou knowest the commandments.” In Matthew also the same 
words have had large circulation, but, according to the oldest 
evidence, it should rather read “ Master, what good thing shall 
I do that I may receive eternal life? And He said unto him, 
Why askest thou me concerning the good? There is none 
good but one If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 


text, in my second Leipsic edition in 1849, it seemed a special support for this 
procedure that St. Augustine, in an exact and extended citation of the passage in 
Luke, did not recognise the words in question. The counter evidences belonged 
altogether to the old Latin text, except the Greek-Latin Cambridge Codex. But 
in 1859 the Sinaitic Codex came in as the only and very weighty pure Greek 
evidence, 

* On this account I thought that I must, in my first edition of 1840, strike out 
the whole passage from the Gospel of Mark, contrary to the example of all earlier 
editions, although Griesbach’s judgment was against the genuineness. Of the 
violent attack of an English theologian on this procedure, I have only knowledge, 
up to this time, through incidental notice from a friendly hand. 
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ments.” Whether Matthew or the two other Evangelists re- 
corded the event more faithfully is another question, but this 
question does not belong here. 

Other adjustments in the words of parallel passages are very 
numerous. I call to mind only that passage in Luke xi. 2-4, 
where he differs from the text of the Lord’s Prayerin Matthew 
vi. 9-13. From the latter, Luke’s text was in many ways com- 
pleted by an outside hand, and the original words of Luke are 
only restored from some of our oldest witnesses. But in the 
Gospel of Matthew itself, the closing words (vi. 13), “ For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever, amen,” 
are not genuine—that is, they were neither written by Matthew 
nor spoken by the Saviour, although they are hallowed by the 
old sacred usage of the church; they are most probably de- 
rived from the very oldest custom of the congregation in public 
service, and formed at the same time the response to the read- 
ing of the Lord’s prayer. 

Next, it may be montioned that it is not authorized to say in 
the Lord’s prayer, “ And forgive us our debt,” as has become 
customary, especially in Saxony. According to the Greek 
original text and all old translations, the words of the Saviour 
read rather, “ And forgive us our debts.” Even Luther had no 
right to make a change here, although the change may be well 
defended. But Luther did not actually make achange. He 
wrote, “unsere Schulde,” as is printed in all his editions, from 
1522 to 1545.* Tho plural form “Schulde” was afterwards 
misunderstood, “ Schuld” was put in its place, and in this way 
the alteration came into use, without any authority but that of 
a misunderstanding. 

In Acts, xx. 28, it is written: “Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” The addition, “ His 
own blood,” makes the expression “Church of God” appear 
strange, although such expressions corresponded to the dog- 
matic taste of the earliest centuries; and in its stead, according 
to important documentary and patristic authorities, opposed, it 


: * Compare the preface to my revised edition, ‘‘after the original editions,” of 
the German Now Testament of Dr, Martin Luther, 1855, DemliGs 
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is true, to those of Sinai and the Vatican, “ Church of the Lord” 
should be placed. 

In 1 Timothy, iii. 16, the Apostle did not write, as ‘stands in 
Luther’s Bible, “ God was manifest in the flesh,” but “ who was 
manifest in the flesh.” The divine sonship of Christ is not 
thereby placed in any doubt in the Pauline epistles, for the 
Apostle placed this very often in the clearest light; especially 
in the Epistle to the Colossians; but this passage in Timothy 
can no longer ayail to prove that Paul plainly called the Saviour 
* God.” 

The last passage which I cile shall be 1 John, v., 7. There 
are found those celebrated words: ‘‘For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one.” All of these words are, be- 
yond any doubt, spurious. They are condemned not by one or two 
of the oldest witnesses, but by every one of the Greek manu- 
scripts and fathers of the whole first century. To these are to 
be added from the Latin side, the most renowned old fathers of 
the church, Tertullian, Ambrosius, Hilarius, Augustine, Jerome, 
together with the two oldest Vulgate manuscripts, and many 
others. Luther never received them into his Bible ; it is owing 
only to an unfortunate error of supposed Lutheran piety, that 
they afterwards found a place in it. That Luther held fast with 
his whole heart to belief in the divine Trinity, and nevertheless 
was not moved, like the fickle Hrasmus, “ at the cry of the ad- 
versaries,” to receive the already celebrated three-witness pas- 
sage into his Bible, ought long ago to have restrained the uncall- 
ed-for zeal which has been brought to bear on this. 

Tho adduced examples, which have multiplied under my 
hands, will suffice to place in the right light the matter in 
question. The misapprehension can easily be made, that the 
results of the critical restoration of the genuine written text are 
exclusively of a negative kind. In fact their character is more 
obvious on this side. But in direct opposition to this, very 
many more of the important passages find confirmation. That, 
in my opinion, is no less to be taken into calculation, as has 
already been indicated, though this is not to be further con- 
sidered here. 

Finally, one word more, a short word on the question whether 
the church is right in assuming the divine verbal inspiration 
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of the Scripture. After all this, may it not be asked: How 
can the Scripture be verbally inspired, when it is still a task, 
and moreover one so difficult, to establish the genuine, true 
text? When it requires so many old documents, such clearing 
of the dust from forgotten cloister corners, and, in addition, 
courage to oppose all conservative prejudices with results which 
disturb the quiet of possession ?* 

It is a weighty fact, I might say, itis an indication of Proy- 
idence for the right understanding of Christianity, that the tex- 
tual establishment of the Apostles’ writings, on which so much 
rests, has become a serious task of science. 

Not to regard this task, this study, at the same time as a mat- 
ter of religion, is a mistake. Or would it be more religious to 
take for God’s word the traditional text, unverified, resting only 
on the authority of old ecclesiastical usage, rather than to pro- 
ceed to its verification, renouncing all arbitrariness of prejudice, 
but using the severest scientific standard, in order to admit 
nothing into God’s word which is not proved true? Would it 
not be slighting the Lord’s gift of grace, if we did not with the 
most grateful zeal, use for the restoration of the Apostles’ text, 
the documents of the sacred text which have been saved to us 
from the highest antiquity, that like the revived dead open their 
eyes, and raise their voice in witness to the old misinterpreted 
truth ? 

But as the word of Scripture stands high above all other 
words on earth, infinitely higher than any pretension of the 
Romish hierarchy, or any arrogance of modern infidelity, mask- 
ed in deceptive flattery, so applies to it the saying of the Lord: 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth,’ a judgment to, which the 
enlightened saint of Tarsus held, when he wrote to the Corin- 
thians: “ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 


* While errors in the received text should be searched out and corrected, we 
do not think this affects the question of verbal inspiration.---Eprrors. 
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Art. III.—PITH IN EXPOSITION.* 
By Wats J. Bercuer, Professor in Auburn Seminary. 


Says Dr. Archibald Alexander, in his preface to the American 
edition of the Commentary of Matthew Henry, “There is, 
perhaps, no one thing which gives a more distinctive character 
to this performance than the weighty, pithy, pointed sayings 
with which it abounds. Whether these apothegms were gener- 
ally the production of the author’s ingenuity, or were collected 
from the common stock of English proverbs, current in his day, 
their value is the same tous.” Dr. Alexander follows this state- 
ment by a strong commendation of the use of proverbs for 
purposes of education, and concludes as follows : “ We have, 
moreover, the highest authority for this mode of instruction. 
The Bible is replete with aphorisms of the most important 
kind ; and one whole book, written by the wisest of men, con- 
tains nothing else but proverbs. Besides, many of our Lord's 
instructions were delivered in this form.” 

In “ Thoughts on Preaching,” page 193, Dr. J. W. Alexander 
says, “ Experience shows that for pulpit and pastoral purposes, 
one is more benefited by scholia, or sententious seed-like obser- 
vations like those of Bengel’s Gnomon, than by the Critici 
Sacri, Dr. Gill or Kuinoel.” 

The commentaries of the series of Dr. Van Doren, in their 
outward form, at least, call to mind these commendations of 
an aphoristic method in commenting upon so aphoristic a book 
as the Bible. They look like books of proverbs. Every line is 
by itself a separate paragraph. And the reader will find, 
whether he entirely approves this style of annotation or not, 
that many of these detached sentences bear the character of 
genuine maxims, while many more are statements of fact made 

* «A Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament, by Rev. W. H. Van Doren, 
D.D., Chicago, Ill., assisted by eminent biblical scholars of England and America.” 
Luke, 2 vo's., by Dr. Van Doren. Romans 2 vols., by Rev. Thomas Robinson, 


D.D., Morpeth, Eng. John, 2 vols. by Dr. Van Doren. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Broadway, New York, and R. Dickinson, 73 Farringdon street, 


London. 
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with apothegmatic compactness and crispness. A method of 
writing in which one compels himself to reduce every thought 
to a single statement, and every statement to a single line, how- 
ever open, in some respects, to adverse criticism, certainly has 
a real tendency towards concentration and vigor. As Pope 
found himself able to write with more freedom in numbers than 
in prose, so Doctors Van Doren and Robinson, instead of be- 
ing cramped by the sententious method they have adopted, 
may actually have derived from it greater liberty as well as 
more spirit. Many, however, will like the commentary on Jobn 
all the better for its comparatively frequent deviations from the 
proverbial form. 

But the excellences or defects of these particular volumes 
are a small matter, compared with certain questions suggested 
by them and by the multitude of similar works, now being 
published, regarding the true principles of popular scriptural 
exposition. 

All practical expounders, as distinguished from those whose 
work is merely critical and designed for scholars only, occupy a 
certain field in common, whether they are ministers, writers of 
volumes, contributors to newspapers, Sunday School conductors 
or teachers, leaders of social meetings, or instructors by the 
fireside at home. These classes differ in many respects, but. 
are in many respects alike. Many, in most congregations, 
equal or surpass their ministers in native intelligence and in 
the advantages they have had for culture. Even in the matier 
of sacred learning, most ministers will usually be on nearly the 
same plane with many other Christian workers, because their 
freshest and most vigorous mental work must be devoted to the 
more important ends of their calling, rather than to keeping up 
their own erudition. And except that the popular commentator 
is supposed to be, of course, a man of learning, his expository 
work stands on nearly the same footing with that of all the 
others. 

This article will not discuss the subject of expository preach- 
ing or of Sunday School teaching or of commentary making, 
but only certain general principles of exposition, belonging to: 
all these in common. ; 

I. That popular exposition may be pithy, pointed and effeot- 
ive, it should have, first of all, a specific purpose. 
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Here is one essential difference between the critical and the 
practical expounder. The former may discharge his function, 
if he merely discovers truth and enables others to understand it. 
And his work is a good one. But the latter must not confine 
himself to literary or scholarly interests. He must look beyond 
these, to the ultimate uses of the truth he handles. It will not 
answer his purpose for him simply to notice curicus and inter- 
esting facts, and tell them pleasantly. He is to feed the souls 
of men, and not barely their taste or curiosity. He is bound to 
bring the word not only into clear and pleasing light, but also 
into living relations with human pursuits and interests. In fine, 
it is not enough that he has a specifie thing to tell. He must 
have the additional purpose to make his auditor do a certain 
thing, or think a certain thought, or form a certain opinion, or 
feel a certain emotion, or reach a certain resolve. 

Harm is frequently done by the statement that conversion is 
the one aim of all Scripture teaching. Rightly understood, the 
statement has a side of truth. Itis centrally important. But 
it may be misunderstood. As itis apprehended by many, it is 
fatally incomplete. Conversion is the true aim, only as conver- 
sion is regarded as leading to a fully rounded Christian charac- 
ter. But many think of it barely as the entering upon the new 
life, and at this point allow their thought to stop. And the ma- 
jority of these, it is safe to say, utterly mistake the nature of 
their thought, even so far as it goes. Conversion, as they think 
of it, is not a person’s change of heart itself, but his experience 
of becoming conscious of a changed heart. Now these two 
things are closely related. It may be that the second follows 
from the first by necessary sequence. But they are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. They may not be coincident in time. One whose 
heart is changed may not recognize the true character of the | 
change until long afterward. Hence an expositor who makes 
conversion his sole aim, meaning by this, that he sees no other 
use for Scripture, than so to apply it toa human being as to 
render the latter conscious of becoming converted, is in danger 
of doing great harm. It is as if a gardener should devote all 
his care to making his seeds sprout as soon as possible,—irre- 
spective of the question whether the sprouting was healthy, or 
attended by conditions favorable to subsequent growth. No 
person can be converted too early. But there may be such a 
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thing asa premature development of that experience by which 
conversion becomes a matter of consciousness, and which so 
many confound with conversion itself. If a child, or an older 
person, gives evidence of possessing a genuine spiritual life, but 
has never so analyzed his experiences as to call them by their 
appropriate name, it may not always be wise to hurry up the 
movement of self-recognition. It may be better to wait until 
the religious character, by its natural development, emerges and 
makes its presence known. Indiscreet forcing processes have 
doubtless, from the outset, distorted and devitalized many a 
growing plant of the Lord’s garden. 

Even one who takes an adequate view of conversion, yet 
needs to bear in mind that however specific this alm may be in 
itself, it includes a multitude of other specific aims. The prob- 
lem is like this: Given an apple seed, to obtain from it a crop, 
of luscious, perfect apples. Let attention centre, if you please 
on the grafting, by which the tree is converted from its natural 
worthlessness. Still, the skillful culturist, none the less, sees 
in this only the central operation among thousands of matters 
to be attended to, through all the years that elapse from the 
giving of the seed onward. 

The Scripture expounder who has learned to make his aims 
definite will find the purpose in view always modifying and guid- 
ing the treatment. If I have a tree to use, there are a hundred 
ways in which I can both use it all, and make an appropriate 
use of each part. The actual way chosen, among the hundred, 
should depend on the question what needs are most prominent 
at the time. These needs may be the ones met by the fruit, or 
by the timber, or by the curves of the limbs, or by the bark or 
the twigs, or the root, or the blossoms. Whatever they are they 
determine the disposal which a wise man will make of the tree. 
Or if I have a spike of soft iron to use, I naturally treat it 
according to what I need to do with it. If I wish it to cut, I 
may grind it to an edge ; if to pierce, I may bring it to a point 
or heat it red hot ; if to bind something together, I may bend 
and weld it ; if to attract steel filings, I may magnetize it; if to 
fly at an enemy, I may melt it and cast it round. So it is if one 
has a passage of truth to use. He is not permitted to change 
its character. He is forbidden to make it other than what it 
is. But he may insist upon one or another aspect of it, may 
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bring one or another side into prominence, according to the 
immediate purpose to be accomplished. 

When men say that truth has many meanings, and that this 
is peculiarly the case with texts of Scripture, they say a thing 
that needs limiting before it can fairly be either accepted or 
denied. No Scripture has many meanings in the sense of 
signifying anything or nothing according to the pleasure of him 
who handles it. Buta passage may have many senses in that 
it presents a many-sided truth. Each aspect of such a truth 
has a peculiar adaptation to some particular phase of experi- 
ence. That aspect which, for one person, in one mood, has no 
vitality, may be most intensely vital for a different person or a 
different mood. It is of the utmost importance to be able to 
see the truth from all sides, and find the side that will best fit 
the character and the present situation of one whom we desire 
to influence. 

To this end the popular expounder needs to be somewhat a 
man of affairs, and not a mere student of books. He should 
have that knowledge of people which comes from mingling 
with them, and not from reading about them. He should be 
quick to appreciate the habits and aptitudes of those for whom 
he expounds. Otherwise, he can hardly understand to what he 
ought to persuade them. He will be trying to accomplish one 
thing, when a very different thing is the one that really needs 
accomplishing. He will be trying to lead in one direction those 
who need to be led in an opposite direction. He will also be 
equally mistaken in the means he employs. What is clear to 
one is obscure to another. What is influential upon one has 
no power over another. What attracts one repels another. 
The egotism which leads one to neglect these differences, and 
estimate the aptitudes of others solely by his own, is fatal, and 
none the less so if it happens to be unconscious. Under its in- 
fluence one throws truth into what seems to him a most lucid 
form, and is disappointed at seeing no look of answering intel- 
ligence upon the faces of those to whom he speaks. He brings 
it out in shapes that appear to him most absorbingly interest- 
ing, only to find that he makes himself excessively tedious to 
others. He fishes in the pools when the fish have all gone up 
stream. He throws his hook among the lily-pads, at those 
hours when the fish are out in the open lake. He fires in the 
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general direction of the game, instead of aiming right at it. He 
empties the successive barrels indiscriminately into the herd, in- 
stead of singling out a particular mark for each discharge. 

The possession of an aptitude for discerning what needs to 
be done, and attempting, at least, to do it, accounts for the com- 
paratively large success of many teachers of the Word, of 
meagre attainments and inferior workmanship. The lack of 
this aptitude accounts for the apparent failure of many better 
workmen. To account for these phenomena we need neither 
undervalue good workmanship, nor judge uncharitably the judg- 
ment of the public. 

As a commentator writes for a multitude, whose wants are 
diverse, he might, at first thought, be supposed to be exempt 
from this law binding upon others, which requires exposition 
to have a specific aim. But if one has twenty remarks to: 
make to twenty groups of people, he can so address one re- 
mark to each group, that that particular remark will bave a 
peculiar cogency for the one particular group, such as it has not: 
for other groups. Or he may so trim off his twenty remarks 
that each remark will apply indifferently to all the twenty 
groups. In the first case, his expounding will be specific in its 
aims, while in the second case it will not. And beyond a doubt, 
the remark left specific and full of meaning for the one class, 
would actually have a greater aggregate value of meaning for 
the remaining nineteen classes, than if it had first been emptied 
‘of half its meaning, in orderto render it equally adapted to 
the whole twenty, In other words, I am more likely to be in- 
fluenced by a whole truth which squarely hits my neighbor and 
does not hit me at all, than by half of the same truth so ad- 
justed as to hit, very lightly, with a soft and gentle pat, both 
him and me. 

The time has come when we must hold every commentator 
strictly amenable to this test. If one has exceptionally large 
- critical attainments, and great powers and facilities for original 
research, so that he can teach the learned, he is at liberty to. 
write simply with the purpose of stating the truth he knows. 
Otherwise, this busy generation has no time even to examine his 
work, unless it has a well considered purpose, for the special 
benefit of somebody, in regard to the uses of the truth, as be- 
yond the mere statement of it. We have no occasion for a 
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single new volume which shall be a bare succession of tolerably 
accurate exegetical statements. But there is abundant room 
for the great scholars. There is room for any crazy specialist 
who will do as good work as Cruden did. And there is room 
for men who belong to the world as well as to the cloister, who 
are familiar with men, who clearly see both what men need and 
what they think they need. 

II. Again, exposition will not be properly pithy and valuaole 
unless it is accurate. 

The very fact that the popular expounder has a purpose to 
accomplish in the use he makes of the truth, will often be a 
temptation to him to be inaccurate. It is provoking to have to 
spoil a good point for exactness’ sake. When Longfellow 
writes : 

“‘Deyoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents,” 
we greatly dislike to mar the neatness of the allusion, by 
questioning whether the Herod who slaughtered the innocents 
was the same lierod who was “ eaten of worms.” 

When an earnest man clearly perceives that a given truth is 
needed by certain people whom he is seeking to influence, and 
that there is a coincidence between this truth and a certain 
form of words in the Bible, it is not strange if he sometimes too 
hastily uses such words for such purposes, without sufficiently 
inquiring whether this is their real meaning. Instances occur 
every week in which an expounder takes some truth, appropri- 
ate enough in itself, and utters it, not as a suggestion raised by 
the text, which it might be, but as a part of the meaning of the 
text itself, which it clearly is not. Or a mere probability or 
hypothesis slips into a point of view whence it is looked at, 
and reasoned from, as if it were a substantial certainty. Or 
men make mistakes from lapse of memory, or from incor- 
rectly estimating the weight of particular facts, or from letting 
imagination take the place of reasoning. They are yet more 
frequently and seriously misled by neglecting to use their imag- 
inations, and consequently treating what is really a mental pic- 
ture, as if it were a dry logical formula. Many are prejudiced 
by some special bias. The mental vision of one is filled by the 
doctrine of total abstinence or its opposite, that of another by 
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the question of secret societies, that of a third by some pet doc- 
trine of theology, that of a fourth by certain theories in regard 
to the cave-dwellers and the antiquity of the race. And these 
various persons are led into errors by their eagerness to find 
their hobbies in every text. Now in all instances, the earnest 
expounder may be drawn farther astray by the inconsiderate- 
ness with which he allows his purpose itself to push him on. 
And this is none the less true, when we also recognize the limit- 
ing truth, that no blinding power of earnest purpose is half so 
misleading as frivolity, or lack of aim, or apathetic, careless, 
listless heedlessness. 

Our current Bible-teaching is capable of some improvement 
in this matter of accuracy. This statement holds of many of 
our standard works, as well as of oral exposition and newspaper 
articles. Dr. Vincent’s beautiful Pictorial Bible Geography, 
which has become a delight in so many Bible-loving homes, in- 
forms us, on page 15, that Isaac went to Haran to marry 
Rebecca! Perhaps not one reader of the Bible in a thousand 
is familiar with the history of Palestinian explorations during 
the past forty years. Yet, without the clew afforded by this 
history, one might consult a dozen current maps, and after that 
a dozen Scripture geographies and dictionaries, to find the sup- 
posed location of Beersheba or Gerar, and still be unable to fix 
upon it within fifteen or twenty miles. Indeed, the writers of 
short articles on points of minor importance, are in general, an 
extremely unsatisfactory set of people. The trouble is not that 
they hold different views, and therefore often contradict one 
another. This is to be expected so long as there are a great 
number of unsettled points in biblical science. But for the 
sake of brevity, or merely to save trouble, writers speak of un- 
settled points as if they were settled. They take one side of a 
controverted question, without at all hinting at the existence of 
the controversy. Or, rather than take pains to master the rudi- 
ments of a subject, they assume that their readers will be 
already familiar with these rudiments, and so content them- 
selves with an indefinite general statement. This is the worst 
of all. A man of rather small calibre has undertaken to work 
out certain information for you and the rest of the public, and 
has been paid for his labor. But he had not the pluck and 
persistence requisite for making thorough work of each item. 
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To avoid detection, he has left his statements just about half 
made. You read one of his generalities and are misled by it. 
After long floundering you make your escape, and are peculiarly 
provoked to find that you can prove nothing against the drone 
who deceived you, since his statement may about as well mean 
the fact as it is, as mean what you took it to mean. 

No good qualities whatever will compensate for incomplete- 
ness of thought and statement. In the ordinary exigencies of 
teaching one may often do well to present ideas that are not 
quite done rather than lose an opportunity. But if one puts 
his half-wrought facts and fancies into print, in professedly 
learned works, let the malediction of all patient, disappointed 
plodders rest upon him. 

And let him have for an associate under this ban the com- 
mentator who shows such remarkable dexterity in dodging the 
difficult passages. It may be no disgrace for a man not to 
understand these, but if he does not understand he should say 
so and not sneak. If he cannot answer the question, he ought 
to acknowledge his ignorance, and not pretend that his hesita- 
tion in replying is due to a frog in his throat. If his main 
object in commenting is to keep himself out of trouble by 
saying only safe nothings, he might as well make sure of his 
object by saying nothing at all. 

If we could call up in a row a few dozen prominent English 
scholars, and accuse them of a petulant disposition to con- 
trovert, even against clear evidence, the statements of the 
American Dr. Robinson, we might not be able to prove the 
charge, but we could certainly adduce some instances in sup- 
port of it. 

But what harm, after all, comes from these minor inaccura- 
cies? They are somewhat perplexing it is true, to one who is 
morbidly sensitive in such matters, but they leave the main 
truths intact. Is a great Scriptural doctrine any the less Scrip- 
tural because, in some particular presentation of it, some one 
based it upon a mistaken exegesis? Is the way to the cross 
any the less clear because you are in doubt, by some degree of 
of the compass, as to the direction from which Abraham and 
Isaac approached Moriah ? 

We should carefully avoid the mistake of exalting petty ex- 
actness above great cardinal truths. Yet the sacredness of the 
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Christian religion postulates that. of all verity. Wilful or care- 
less disregard of exactness, on the part of its advocates, even in 
the minutest points, is so far suicidal. In our day, this consid- 
eration is peculiarly forcible. Scientific exactness is claimed 
as the characteristic of the strongest assailants of the Bible. 
Alike in Europe, America, China and India, the classes of un- 
believers whom we most wish to influence are of persons of men- 
tal enlightenment, who are aware of the importance of exact- 
ness in the statement of truth. People of this type, somewhat 
prejudiced toward skepticism from the outset, largely give char- 
acter to the age. And if they find that the defenders of Chris- 
tianity, claiming to be in possession of the highest and most 
perfect truth, are yet habitually careless in their statements of this 
truth, they will thereby be more prejudiced against it than by all 
the attacks of its enemies. And nothing will more powerfully in- 
terest such minds in the science of religion, than their observ- 
ing that its teachers are remarkably accurate and seldom make 
mistakes. 

It would rot be fair to conclude that current religious science 
is peculiarly inaccurate, as compared with other sciences. It is 
a credit to our generation that the old statements in many de- 
partments of knowledge have become too crude for use, by 
reason of the greater exactness we have reached. The inventive 
tendencies of the age contribute largely to this. Steel and 
steam are intolerant of negligence, when we submit our thoughts 
to them for proof. The minute error which has escaped the 
notice of a dozen physicists, at once crashes into recognition 
the moment you set the machinery in motion. And thus it 
happens that, in many of the sciences, statements that were 
taught in our schools twenty years ago, are now regarded as 
either false or unimportant, or so inadequate as to be useless. 
That a similar progress should have been made in some depart- 
ments of Biblical science is not at all surprising. A work may 
have been very useful a generation ago, in spite of a degree of 
vagueness and incorrectness which would now be fatal to its 
value. Sacred learning must meet this reasonable and com- 
mendable demand of the age. Her guardians must insist that 
all new work which falls below this standard shall be sent back 
to be done over again. She has always stood foremest for com- 


pletences of ressarch and precision of statement. This rank 
he must not now abandon. 
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Iit. Again, it is desirable, even if not absolutely necessary, 
that popular exposition should be rich in accumulated knowl- 
edge. 

Many illiterate persons have been greatly blessed in the 
work of expounding Scripture. The Lord multiply such and 
be with them! let no scholar forbid those whom the Master 
has commissioned. But most of such expounders are peculiarly 
rich in that knowledge which comes from observation, if not in 
that which comes from books. Most of them also frankly re- 
gret their own lack of learning. Beyond this, their cases are 
certainly to be regarded as exceptional. They are not fair in- 
stances to allege against the need of learning as an aid in the 
work of exposition. 

Extensive information is important as conducing to accuracy, 
the great value of which we have already noticed. Our mistakes 
are largely due to our narrowness. However carefully the tyro 
studies the particular thing he is upon, he yet knows too little 
about other things to enable him to discriminate it from them. 
Wideness of knowledge presupposes wideness of study, and 
therefore implies habits conducive to accuracy. In general, 
those who are mentally most affluent, make relatively the fewest 
mistakes. 

Learning commands respect. It sounds well, and this is no 
despicable consideration in a world where sound goes for so 
much, even in matters of religion. Ags wealth draws a certain 
respect to itself, so large information commands a peculiar re- 
spect of its own. We also respect the possessor of either 
wealth or knowledge for the mental and moral excellencies 
presumptively indicated by his acquisitions. Hyen a pedantic 
parade of knowledge goes for much in certain quarters. And 
when there is no pedantic parade, but only the natural cropping 
out of the treasures of a richly-stored mind, every utterance 
commands respect, not only for what it is in itself, but for what 
it indicates as existing behind it, and thus has double weight. 

Extensive and varied attainments best supply that copious- 
ness whereby one may provide each reader or hearer with what 
each one needs. One who has abundant stores of his own will 
be able to find in them something for everybody. As itis a 
great advantage to a lawyer to have so good a foundation of 
liberal culture that when he tries a case which involves questions 
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of theology, or engineering, or insanity, or medical practice, he 
can meet the experts in these departments on their own ground ; 
or so that, addressing a jury composed of men of various habits 
and occupations, he can find as many reasons as there are jury- 
men, and adapt each reason to the man whom he particularly 
wishes to persuade by it; so similarly wide acquirements give 
a like advantage to the popular expounder. 

The learning needed is something more than acquaintance - 
with Biblical literature. Astronomy, Geology, Ethnology, Phys- 
iology, and all the rich results of recent explorations and recent 
social movements, throw light on the Bible. Over it this torch 
is certainly to be held. The only «question is whether it shall 
be held by candid, intelligent, reverent men, or by men of a 
different temper. The age demands expounders of Scripture 
who shall also keep abreast of all real progress in discovery 
and the sciences. In no other respect do our existing works 
more need to be supplemented. 

TV. Rhetorical culture is desirable for the popular expounder. 
He should possess the art of being intelligible, vivacious and 
agreeable. 

To this end he should be always rudimentary. This does not 
mean that he may never go beyond first principles, but rather 
that, when he goes beyond, he must take pains to indicate the 
path that leads back to the first principles for the benefit of 
those who do not happen to be familiar with it. 

Here is one reason why much of our theological preachirg, 
in spite of the wonderful interest which properly attaches to 
theological truth, is yet counted as so insufferably dull. The 
preacher compliments his audience by assuming that they are 
already familiar with the rudimental facts, and are thus ready 
to go with him into more advanced investigations. He makes a 
failure, because he happens to be mistaken in his assumption. 
His audience do not deserve his, compliment. Perhaps they 
could not fairly be expected to deserve it. They are so far from 
deserving it, that they do not even comprehend that he has com- 
plimented them. Since they have not the rudiments fresh in 
their minds they find the advanced statements stupid, not be- 
cause truth is stupid, but because, so far as they are concerned, 
the statements contain no available truth. Take the salient 
points of the same discourse, and bind them to the intelligence 
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of every hearer, by arousing his sense of their connection with 
first principles, and you will no longer have a dry theological 
essay, but a startling revelation of God to human souls. 

It is possible to put even the most thorough scholarship and 
the most advanced thinking into a form measurably rudimentary, 
and therefore generally intelligible. General Mitchell, in his 
popular lectures, did this for Astronomy, Professor Edward 
Morse does the same for Zoology: Thousands of religious 
teachers succeed in doing it. And tens of thousands more 
should follow their example. 

This is comparatively easy for very ignorant or very wise 
people. One who does not know much, is not much troubled 
to make others understand what little he knows. To one, more- 
over, who has gained complete mastery over a truth, that truth 
has become very simple, and he is somewhat apt to be able to 
express it simply. But the feat is an exceedingly difficult one 
for those whose attainments are half way between superficial 
and thorough. It is much easier for such to catch learned 
notions and phrases, and pass them familiarly along to those 
who stand next, and thus win a cheap reputation for learning, 
than so to master the notions and phrases as to be able to trans- 
late them into rudimentary shape, and thus render them intel- 
ligible, before handing them along ; besides, he who pursues this 
latter course, will gain the less credit for his erudition. 

But those who are‘not rudimentary because they do not know 
enough to be so, do not monopolize the honors of unintelligible 
exposition. It is very difficult to get at the riches of some of 
our richest works. Books written by scholars for scholars have 
a right to assume a familiarity, on the part of their readers, with 
many things not familiar except to scholars. But this charac- 
teristic none the less unfits such books for the use of the major- 
ity of those who need help in studying the word of God. Even 
well educated persons cannot be generally expected, in the midst 
of the gréat pressure of duties that rests upon them, to keep up 
with the details of technical scholarship. These they regard 
but as means to an end. In working for that end, they often 
act wisely in bestowing most of their energy on different means. 
It is no disgrace to them or to their training, if they often need, 
what others need yet more than they, helps that are rudi- 
mentary without failing to be scholarly. 
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Popular exposition gains both in clearness and interest by 
being linked to every-day facts of imagination and the senses. 
With many, such facts largely stand in the place of first princi- 
ples. And always, it is through those objects which all see 
alike, through those pictures which are present in every mind, 
that people of different types can best be brought into sympathy. 
Take something with which everybody is familiar, and point out 
in it a meaning which most people have neverfound there be- 
fore, and you at once attract attention and gain credence. This 
is the process by which the sciences are now becoming popular- 
ized. Chemistry in the laboratory, among retorts and strange 
apparatus, was one thing; chemistry in sunbeams and in bread 
sponge is quite another thing. Mental and moral philosophy 
now concern themselves more with the ordinary phenomena of 
the common consciousnesss of the race, and relatively less with 
abstract reasonings and strange instances. And we are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on this drift of the thinking of our 
day. Itis conducive not only to the utilizing of science and 
philosophy, but also to their truest progress. 

When the Christian expositor falls in with this movement, he 
not only wisely adapts himself to circumstances, but con- 
forms his method to that which the divine Master used, as an 
example for teachers and all ages. Our homes and our little 
ones our gardens and our streets, our tables and shops and 
tools, our courts and caucuses and prisons,*our toils and festivi- 
ties, our sinning and repenting, furnish our best illustrations 
of Scripture. As all the daily uses of life ought to be devoted 
to God, so we may find in all something which God’s word was 
designed to meet, and which may therefore serve to explain the 
design and bearing of that word. Such exposition will always 
be understood, and always awaken interest. 

This is peculiarly true when the word is pointed, in the way 
of rebuke, at current sins. Exposition in which this character- 
istic is promineut is sure either to be extremely vivacious, or else 
to awaken deeper feeling, and in either case it leads men to hear 
and remember. But such exposition has its dangers, as well as 
its advantages. The bold assailant of wickedness may easily 
degenerate into an empty sensationalist, or a bitter, prejudiced 
partisan. The man who started out as the champion of what 
seemed to him an important truth may be betrayed into the at- 
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titude of a spiteful and malignant controversialist. He may so 
far forget himself as to try to make his remarks interesting by 
calling God a gorilla, and nicknaming his Redeemer. A little 
sharp scolding often gives a relish to what any one says. But 
when scolding is profane it is disgusting, and when it becomes 
chronic it is tedious and mischievous. 

It is a question whether outbursts of ill-temper are worse in 
exposition than abounding platitudes. There is a chance that 
the former may be amusing, evenif not agreeable. But there is 
no such chance, when a man who has nothing to say on a given 
verse, yet says something, just because he has reached that 
verse in its order, aud supposes that it ought to be remarked 
upon. 

Even when men have something to say, there is great danger 
of saying too much. A brief statement which can be easily re- 
tained and turned over in the mind has an important advantage 
over a longer statement, even when the latter is the more pre- 
cise and complete. Interminable utterances are fatiguing: How- 
ever perfect they may be, few people have the patience to master 
them. 

Certain persons seem unable to rest satisfied in their con- 
sciences until they have said all there is to say on the topic in 
hand. Yet the ‘person you are talking to is active, and not 
merely receptive. He does not wish you to draw all his inferences 
for him. He wants you to leave him an inference or two to 
draw for himself. It is. uncomplimentary for you to draw all 
the inferences, as if he was incapable of doing sucha thing. 
When men have led us to a position where we can see what they 
mean, will they not sensibly and mercifully stop and let us see 
it? The expounder of a Scripture text in particular should 
avoid telling all thathe knows. His words should be suggestive. 
He should provide the food for his guests, and see that it is well 
cooked, but let them masticate it for themselves. 

The neglect of this renders one tiresome. It ‘is also some- 
times prejudicial even to accuracy. The golden mean between 
defining too much and defining too little is quite difficult to hit. 
If we do not carefully limit our utterances we convey a false 
impression. If we limit them too elaborately we convey no im- 
pression at all, for no one will read or listen. We may mislead 
men worse by failing to lead them at all than by leading them 
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astray. If a brief and partly erroneous assertion arouses a 
person’s mind, it may lead him ‘to think out for himself its 
proper limits ; while, if the truth is first brought to him with 
its limitations all attached, it may thereby be so weakened that 
it will fail to arouse him, and thus he will grasp neither the 
truth nor its limitations. 

Those who prepare helps often find it difficult to make the 
information they give sufficiently full without making it too 
voluminous. A change of method would frequently lessen this 
difficulty. When their infofmation is derived from sources 
which are generally inaccessible, or in which it is ill-digested, 
the only feasible plan may be to work it over and condense it. 
But a better course is possible where the sources are accessible, 
and are tolerably well elaborated. In such cases, instead of a 
fresh condensation, which must, in the nature of the case, be 
quite unsatisfactory, let us rather have such an outline as shall 
serve as an index of the more extensive information given in the 
more volumnious sources. This will be beyond measure less 
laborious and more valuable to all parties concerned. 

An off-hand style is attractive, but not the wrong kind of an 
off-hand style. Discourteous rudeness is worse than excessive 
elaboration. So is crude, rough, coarse workmanship. Much 
expounding bears marks of having been done somewhat as 
follows: The expounder had something to say, and tried to 
say it without first fully working it out. Of course he partly 
failed. Then he tried again, with a like result, and thus kept 
trying until he finally got the whole said. Then, instead of 
looking back, and finding out. what it was that he had been 
trying to say, and putting the result into a brief, sharp state- 
ment, he preferred to retain his work as it was, either because 
of indolence, or through fear lest he should spoil it by undue 
elaboration. If he did this deliberately, he made a deliberate 
mistake. | 

Slovenliness is a very great fault in exposition. ven those 
illiterate teachings that are acceptable are usually sharply cut, 
and in certain regards very neatly put. Where rudeness of 
idiom or awkwardness in sentence-making shows lack of culture, 
it is unfortunate. But this is not half so bad as where a per- 
son has culture, but is too lazy to use it. Such a course is dis- 
respectful to the Divine word, and it is worse in printed books 
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than in less formal productions. There are men of high repute 
who have allowed themselves, through hurry or preoccupation, 
to be guilty of grievously afilicting honest readers by the 
obscurities and uncouthnesses which they have published in 
their Biblical works. It would be practical justice to corner one 
of these excellent men, and compel him. to listen for an hour or 
two to selected passages of his own writing. 

In fine, all considerations of this sort are rendered the more 
cogent by the fact that in religious science as in other sciences 
great talent for discovering truth is not always accompanied by 
equal skill in the methodical and discriminating utterance of 
truth. One would be ungrateful if he should complain of the 
work done by the Biblical scholars of this generation. For 
comprehensiveness, thoroughness, bold independence of re- 
search, and richness of results, it is worthy of all praise. It is 
just now fashionable to cry out upon the old fogyism of the 
theologians, and their helplessness in the presence of enlightened 
skepticism. Yet the theologians may boldly challenge any other 
science or group of sciences to show better work done, or more 
of it, or richer results achieved, either in the confirming of the 
great principles formerly known, or in the general and liberal 
acceptance of the corrections of former mistakes. Surrounded 
by these wonderful achievements one would be foolish and 
wicked to railat them. Still the richest works are often badly 
digested. Just the treasure we need is probably there, but to 
find it costs a laborious and vexatious search. 

We are sometimes told, indeed, that ill-assorted helps, by 
driving the student to hard study, are conducive to his mental 
vigor. As compared with those that are easily mastered, be- 
cause they contain nothing but common-place generalities, this 
is undoubtedly true. But tough beef is more nutritious than 
turnips, not because it is tough, but because it is beef. Tender 
beef is better food than either. The muscles are strengthened 
by exercising them, not by straining and wrenching them. 
Effort is no less profitable when it is all utilized, than when it 
is half wasted. It is poor economy to dull the workman’s tools 
for the sake of cultivating the workman’s strength. There is no 
fear that labor-saving machinery will leave people too little to 
do to keep them out of mischief. A little book is none the less 
conducive to mental vigor for being well digested and conveni- 
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ent. He who loves truth and loves work is in no danger of rust- 
ing from inactivity, even if his teachers have done their work so 
well that he is not compelled to do it over again. And his finding 
that his masters have done their work very coarsely, is not 
likely to stimulate to excellence one who does not love truth 
and work. 

V. Finally, popular exposition should be spiritual. This is 1m- 
measurably more important than all the rest. 


Arr, ‘IV,.-CHRIST | PREACHING TOS<THES SPIki Toei 
PRISON. 


By Rev. Aaron Wiutrams, D.D., Leetsdale, Pa. 


1 Peter, iii. 19: ‘“By which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison,” 
&e.; with chap. iv. 6.: “For, for this cause was the Gospel preached; also to 
whom that are dead,” &c. 

These are undoubtedly among the most difficult passages in the 
Scriptures. Augustine, Luther, and other eminent interpreters 
have confessed that they did not fully understand them. The 
attempts at exposition have been very various and very con- 
flicting, and the more one examines them the more is he be- 
wildered. The only safe course, therefore, is to come back to 
the simple exegesis of the original-Greek. This is indeed sim- 
ple and obvious enough. The difficulty with the interpreters 
seems to be to reconcile the obvious meaning with the “analogy 
of faith.” They find these connected passages to afford some 
apparent support to the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, which 
is so confessedly unscriptural that something else must be 
meant. ; 

The present writer does not believe in Purgatory or anything 
like it; and he may be deemed presumptuous in this attempt to 
bring his taper light to the elucidation of a passage which the 
great lights haye left in obscurity. He proposes only to show, 
as briefly as possible, and with little citation of authorities, how 
far he has been able to feel his way toward a true interpreta- 
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tion. And if peradventure no new light shall be added to our 
knowledge, it will be something to haye been brought to a 
clearer conviction of our ignorance. 

In the first place, the scope of the whole passage must be 
kept in view. Disregarding the division between chapters iii, 
and iy., the whole connected passage (as will be perceived on 
Inspection), begins with v. 13 of chapter iii. and ends with y. 
6 of chapter iy. The Apostle’s design is to comfort those to: 
whom he writes, under the many sufferings which they were 
called to endure for Christ’s sake. Therefore he asks, “ Who is 
he that will harm you if ye be followers of that which is good? 
But, and if ye suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye,” &e. 
“ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just (One) for 
unjust (ones), that he might bring us to God; being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by (in) the spirit, by (in) which 
also he went and preached to the spirits in prison,” &c. And 
then, in continuation of the same line of thought, he resumes 
in chapter iy., ‘“‘ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind, for he 
that hath suffered in the flesh (as Christ did) hath ceased from 
sin,” &e. 

The words of y. 19, in which the main difficulty lies, are mani- 
festly parenthetical, (“in which (spirit) he went and preached,” 
&c.) but not without a latent reference to the main scope of the pas- 
sage, as stated above. Itis as if he had said, “ As Christ’s 
death in the flesh did not hinder his going in the spirit to 
promote life among the dead (by preaching, &c.,) so your suffer- 
ing in the flesh, even unto death for Christ’s sake, will be fol- 
lowed by life both in yourself and others. Ye yourselves 
will ‘no longer live in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to 
the will of God’ (chap. iv. 1); and ye may thereby benefit 
those who ‘think it not strange that ye run not with them to 
the same excess of riot’” (vy. 4.) And then, in another paren- 
thesis, he reminds them that these revilers and persecutors 
“shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick » 
and the dead.” And this mention of the dead and of judg- 
ment brings him back to his former notice of Christ’s preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison, the same whom he here calls the 
dead, and he states more explicitly that the design of this 
preaching was “that they might be judged according to men in 
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the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit” (whatsoever 
this may mean). 

Such is the obvious scope and connection of thought in the 
entire passage, although we are yet in the dark as to the nature 
and effect of the preaching here spoken of. | Let us now take 
up the leading clauses more in detail. 

That Christ’s being put to death in the flesh refers to his 
bodily death on the cross all are agreed; but as to what is 
meant by his being quickened (made alive) in the spirit is not 
so clear. Some suppose that the Holy Spirit is intended. 
Others the Divine nature of Christ. But neither of these 
views can be correct, for the Greek words capi, flesh, and 
avévpatt, spirit, being both in the dative without the preposi- 
tion, are in the same construction, and must be used in con- 
trast with each other as they are also in chap. iv. 6. (Comp. 
also 1 Cor. v. 5.) Ti “the flesh” refers to the body, “the spirit” 
must refer to the soul in both these passages. Besides, the 
Divine nature of Christ could not be quickened, 7.e., made alive 
from the dead. And if we render the latter clause by “ the 
spirit,” the former must be rendered by “the flesh.” Christ “took 
unto himself a true body and a reasonable soul,” and in dying 
it was this soul (wvévya, “ spirit”) that he commended to his 
Father, and of which it is said “ tie gave up the ghost” VED 
In becoming our surety he was made subject to death in his 
whole humanity, just as men are. When his body died, his 
human spirit passed temporarily into the same unconsciousness 
into which human spirits pass, 7. e., fully under the power of 
death. Nothing less than this would have been the full atone- 
ment required for our sins. How soon our spirits awake to con- 
sciousness after leaving the body we know not; but we are here 
informed that Christ’s spirit. was quickened or awakened to 
consciousness and activity immediately after death. This 
quickening may have been effected “ by” the Holy Spirit or by 
his divine nature, but this the words do not affirm., All that 
. they mean is, he was made alive in the SPH, though put to 

death in the post 

It was “in” (Greek 4) this same spirit that he “ went and 
preached *(wopevSels éxnpvgev). The word “went” is a par- 
ticiple in the same tense with “having been put to death,” 
(Savara@Seis), and “having been quickened ” (Gawozoimets); go, 
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“having gone, he preached ;” as also in y. 22, “who is on the 
right hand of God, having gone (zopev$els) into heaven.” 
His going therefore cannot be separated from his being quick- 
ened. It wasimmediately after his quickening that he went and 
preached, (whatever that may mean). 

The common interpretation, which makes him to haye gone 
“in the days of Noah, and preached by his spirit through 
Noah” to those whose spirits are now in the prison of hell, is 
preposterous. So forced and unnatural is it, that only a sup- 
posed theological necessity could ever have suggested such 
wresting of the sacred text. Luther, Calvin, and others of the 
most orthodox interpreters, give it no countenance. 

Nor can it be after his resurrection, as Brown and others think, 
that He is said to have gone and preached in the spirit, 7. ¢., by 
his spirit in the Apostles, as on the day of Pentecost, for he was 
then quickened also in the flesh, and not in the spirit only as the 
text affirms. 

Besides, his resurrection is spoken of afterwards in v. 21, as 
having taken place subsequently to his going and preaching. 
And still further, those to whom the Gospel was preached after 
the resurrection were uot “ once disobedient in the days of Noah.” 

Also that he preached to disembodied spirits, and not to living 
men in the flesh, is the plain meaning of the words; and is the 
more evident from the corresponding passage in chap. iv. 6, where 
it is said that the preaching was to the dead (vexpo7s) ; which can- 
not mean those spiritually dead, 4s some would have it, but those 
same dead who in the preceding verse are contrasted with the 
“ quick” or living whom Christ is ready to judge. Norcan it mean 
that those who are now dead were preached to while living, 
otherwise the design of the preaching, namely, “that they might 
live according to God in the spirit,’ was not accomplished. For 
what purpose and with what effect Christ in his disembodied 
spirit preached to other disembodied spirits, we are not yet in- 
tormed.* 


*The writer is happy to find that so good an authority as Fairbairn'sustains thus 
far this same view. He says, ‘‘ The interpretation which understands by spirit the 
Ho'y Ghost, and regards the preaching spoken of as either the preaching of Noah 
through the spirit to the antediluvians, or that of the Apostles tothe wicked around 
them, are but ingenious shifts resorted to for the sake of getting over a difficulty, 
but twisting the passage into an unnatural sense. Giving to the words MOPEVS ELS 
dun pvéeev their legitimate import, they mean that Christ went and preached as a 
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We thus find ourselves in the very midst of the labyrinth to 
which the obvious exegesis of the passage conducts us. Is there 
any clue by which we may extricate ourselves? But let us feel 
our way along further. 

The spirits who are preached to are said to be in “ prison ” 
(ev puhany); t. €., in a place or condition of confinement or safe- 
keeping—for such is the uniform meaning of the phrase. It 
seems to imply that those to whom Christ preached in spirit, 
were not in hell (yéevva), but, as it were, in some place or state 
of detention where they were awaiting their final judgment, just 
e. g. a8 Peter is said in Acts xii. 4 to have been put in phulake by 
Hered, who expected to bring him forth the next day to the peo- 
ple. That this prison or place of detention of departed spirits: 
was in some part of that invisible region called Hades, or the 
world of the dead, whither the spirit of Christ went, is all that 
we know about it. 

We cannot, however, but compare this passage with the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi), and the imagery 
there employed. Hades is there represented as being divided 
into two great regions, with a great gulf between them, the abode 
of the good being on the one side, and called “ Abraham’s 
Bosom,” and the abode of the wicked on the other. The spirit 
of the rich man was in a “ place of torment,” or in that part of 
Hades which is elsewhere called gehenna, or hell proper, the same 
perhaps as the lowest hell; while there seems to be required a 
sort of intermediate region where the spirits of the antediluvians 
to whom Christ preached were confined, and and to which Peter 
here gives the name of phulake. 

In Acts ii. 27, 31, this same Peter, whose words we are now 
considering, quoting Psalm xvi. 10, speaks of Christ's spirit not 
being “left in Hades,” which our translators have very unfortun- 
ately rendered “ in hell,” and which has given rise to that equally 
unfortunately clause in the so-called Apostles’ Creed, “He de- 
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spirit to spirits. And the spirits being described as having been sometime, or for- 
merly, disobedient, also plainly implies that the period of disobedience was a prior 
one to that to which the preaching belonged.” —Hermeneutical Manual, p. 303, and 
note. 

But when the learned author goes on afterwards to say that “Christ’s spirit 
preached by its very entrance into glory,” and that ‘‘thisis the only kind of preaching 
which the case admits of, we cannot but feel that he also has fallen into the error 
of ‘‘twisting the passages into an unnatural sense.” 
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scended into hell,’* but which, as David originally used the 
words, could not have meant hell, the place of punishment, but 
Sheol or hades, the place of thedead.t+ Peter therefore must have 
believed that Christ’s visit to Hades, and his preaching to the 
spirits in prison, took place at the same time, namely, during the 
three days intervening between his death and his resurrection.t 


* Bishop Pearson (on the Creed) says that these words were less ancient than the 
other parts of the Creed, and that as first found in the creed of Aquileia (4th Cent.) 
they ‘‘only expressed the burial of Christ, or the descent of his body into the 
grave,” yet that among the Fathers generally ‘‘ there is nothing in which they more 
agree than in the real descent of the soul of Christ into the habitation of the souls 
of the dedarted.” Augutsine says, referring to Psalm xvi. 10, as quoted by Peter in 
Acts ii, 27, “Who but an infidel can deny that Christ was apud inferos.” 

+ The modern gloss which would render this, ‘‘Thou shalt not deliver over my 
soul to Hades,” i. e., not allow it to enter there at all, is entirely inadmissible, be- 
cause contrary to the obvious meaning both of the Hebrew and Greek, and contrary 
to the fact that the spirit of Christ did pass into the state of the dead, without 
which he would not have come fully under the power of death, and his work of sat- 
isfaction would have been left incomplete. 

¢ How far the imagery employed in the Scriptures in regard to the world of the 
unseen (Hades) is used in accommodation to human conceptions and modes of 
speech, it is not for us to say. It represents, no doubt, substantial truth, so far as 
God has seen fit to reveal it. But in regard to the locality of this world of spirits 
we cannot doubt but that the language employed is not to be literally understood, 
but is used in adaptation to the conceptions then prevalent among Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans alike, who thought of sheol, hades, and oreus, as a vast subterranean 
region whither the spirits or shades of the departed went down to their separate 
abodes, whether of happiness or misery. But that there is actually such a recep- 
tacle in the interior of the earth, or that Lazarus literally lies in Abraham’s bosom, 
we no more believe than that the sun literally rises and sets, or that the firmament 
over our heads is a great solid arch. Paul speaks of being caught up into Paradise, 
and Christ himself says to the dying thief, ‘‘To-day thou shalt be with me in Par- 
adise,”’ without indicating its locality as above or below. Or, possibly, the Para- 
adise of Hades may be a different region from that Paradise or ‘‘ Third Heaven”’ to 
which Paul was caught up; the one being the intermediate abode of departed 
saints, and the other that to which they ascend after the resurrection. Indeed this 
seems probable, from the fact that although our Lord conducted the spirit of the 
penitent thief immediately to the Paradise of Hades, to which he ‘‘descended,” he 
says after his resurrection, ‘‘I am not yet ascended to my Father,’ implying that 
during the three days he had not yet gone to that heaven whither he afterwards as- 
cended to sit at the right hand of God. 

We are too apt to forget, however, that Paradise and Abraham's bosom, and the 
words ascend and descend, are alike figurative forms of speech. Paradise means a 
pleasure garden, and is applied literally to the garden of Eden, and then figuratively 
to heaven, as in the words of Christ and Paul, and in John’s descriptions of the 
‘paradise of God,” in Rev. ii. 7; xii. 1-2. Abraham’s bosom represents heaven 
also, under the similitude of a feast, where, according to the custom of the ancients, 
the guests reclined on couches, with the feet thrown back, and_leaning on the left 
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In regard to the object of this preaching, Calvin and others 
suppose that it was addressed to the good, who were there, as 
in a place of lookout, or of safekeeping, (as philake is variously 
rendered,) and made known to them the completion of the great 
work of redemption ; while to the unbelieving antediluvians and 
others the preaching would be only a proclamation of coming 
judgment ;—just as the preaching of the gospel now is to some 
a “savor of life,’ and to others a “savor of death.” Every 
reader, however, must feel that such an interpretation is entirely 
unsustained by the language of the text. 

That it was the gospel that was preached is evident, both from 
the uniform meaning of the word éxnpvSer, and from the use 
of the word evnyy edtoSn (“the gospel was preached,”) in the 
corresponding passage in chap. iv. 6. All that is really taught, 
however, is, that Christ preached the gospel to the antediluvians in 
Hades, who were once disobedient (unbelieving) in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing. Everything else is but matter of 


elbow, so that each one seemed to lie on the bosom of his neighbor to the left. 
Thus John is said to have lain on Jesus’ bosom, or been accustomed to occupy the 
seat next to him at table. So also with the Jews to lie on Abraham’s bosom was to 
occupy the seat next to him in the feast of heavenly blessedness. Thus Lazarus 
was not only carried by angels to heaven, but to the place of highest honor there. 

We must also guard ourselves against the conception of any literal ascending or 
descending into the world of spirits, which we know to be astronomically absurd. 
Such language took its rise, doubtless, from the Jewish methods of speaking of 
sheol, which primarily meant the grave into which the dead body descends; and in 
the obscurity of their conceptions of a spirit as distinct from the body, they were 
accustomed to speak of the spirit also as going down to Sheol, as if buried with the 
body, and irrespective of its character as fitting it for a happy or a miserable con- 
dition. Thus, e. g., Samuel says to Saul, ‘To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me”’—in Sheol (I. Sam., xxviii. 19). 

The Greeks borrowed their conceptions of Hades from the Jews, or received them 
from a primitive and world-wide tradition, but gave them much more definiteness 
of outline, as we find in the parable of the rich man and Lazarns, in which Jewish 
ideas are clothed in Grecian imagery. These conceptions and the corresponding 
forms of speech passed into the primitive church, and ultimately into the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the clause “ He descended into hell.” 

It is also in the use of similar imagery that our Saviour says to his disciples, ‘‘In 
my Father's house are many mansions—I go to prepare a place for you,” &c. So 
also the ancient believers (see Heb. xi.) are said to have sought “a better country, 
even an heavenly,” and ‘‘God hath prepared for them a city.” In all such allu- 
sions to the heavenly state, we cannot but find the idea of locality conveyed; but 
the very vagueness and variety of the imagery employed should convince us that a 
state rather than a definite place of blessedness is intended. On this whole subject, 


however, it is best for us to confess our ignorance, and to await the developments 
of the future world. 
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inference. That any of the good were preached to, is not 
affirmed. That any of the disobedient ones became penitent or 
believing, is not affirmed. That any others besides these ante- 
diluvians were detained in this “ prison,” or were preached to, 
is not affirmed, Or, why these antediluvians were singled out 
from the rest of “the dead,” is not indicated. On all these 
poits we are left in ignorance, so far as the direct teachings of 
the passage avail us.* 

There is, however, an additional gleam of light which seems to 
come to us in our perplexity, from the peculiar language of 
chap. iv. 6. It is there said that the design of preaching the 
gospel to the dead antediluvians, was, “that they might be 
judged (indeed) according to men in the flesh, but (might) live 
according to God in the spirit.” The “flesh” and the “spirit” 
are here manifestly contrasted with each other, as before; and 
the word “judged” is suggested by the same word in the pre- 
ceding verse, where Christ is said to be ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. It is also to be particularly noticed that the 
word “judged” (xpz$@01), is in the aorist or past tense, while 
“live” (G01), is in the present tense,—a change of tenses 
which is remarkable and significant. The word xp1$@pz is also 
followed by the particle uwérv (indeed), which is not expressed in 
our translation. The phrase iva xpiSdéo1 pev (“that they 
might indeed be judged”) is equivalent to, “that although they 
were judged.” The whole clause then may be properly trans- 
lated and paraphrased thus :—“ That although they were 
judged according to man (after the manner of men, or as other 
men were) in the flesh, (by being swallowed up in the flood), 
they might nevertheless (on hearing the gospel) live according 
to God in the spirit, 7.¢., their souls be saved.” (The construction 
is similar to that of Rom. vi. 17, “God be thanked that ye were 
the servants of sin—i.e., although ye were—ye have obeyed from 
the heart,’+ &e.—Compare also, Rom. viii. 10. In corroboration 
of this view we may also notice the significance of the particle 
rote, once, or “sometime,” which is connected with the word 


* Our interpretation thus far is fully sustained by Horsley, Bloomfield, Alford, 
Lange, and the German critics generally. 
_ + Since the above was written Dr. John Lillie’swLectwres on Peter, have fallen. 
under the notice of the writer, and he is happy to find that this learned and acute 
interpreter, while differing in some respects as to the general meaning of the 
entire passage, fully sustains this translation of these words ; so also does Alford. 
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“ disobedient” in chap. ii. 20. This would seem to imply that 
some at least of those antediluvians did not continue to be dis- 
obedient, but received Noah’s testimony at last, though too late 
to be admitted into the ark, even if the offer could have been 
made to them. It is certainly not improbable that some of 
those who remained disobedient (unbelieving) while the ark was 
preparing, changed their minds when they saw the floods rising. 
Nor is there any necessity for supposing that all who were out 
of the ark perished in their sins,{ any more than that every one 
in the ark (Ham, e.g.) was spiritually saved. And although it is 
not a thing clearly revealed, we may be allowed at least to con- 
jecture that these particular repentant souls, excluded from the 
ark which was open only to the family of Noah, and yet unpre- 
pared to enter the heavenly part of Hades, were preserved in a 
sort of intermediate custody (phulake) until Christ came and 
preached the gospel to them. Thus, although they had in the 
flesh been judged according to men, they were now in the spirit 
saved according to God. Of course they were prepared at once 
to welcome the message which Christ brought, and to join the 
penitent thief, and perhaps those who came out of their graves 
at the time of our Lord’s resurrection, in gracing his triumphant 
ascension to heaven. May it not have been thus that he “led 
captivity captive, (or, as in the margin, ‘a multitude of cap- 
tives,’) when he ascended up on high.”—(Eph. iv. 8.) 

We are no where else informed how the spirit of Christ was 
employed while his body lay in the tomb of Joseph. We can- 
not suppose it to have been inactive. We are here told that it 
was ‘‘ quickened ;” and what can be more probable than that he 
should continue to be employed upon his great mission of sav- 
ing souls—a spirit preaching also to spirits, just as while in 
the flesh he had preached to men in the flesh. 

We are now prepared to consider the parenthetic allusion to 
baptism, which is introduced in ys. 20, 21, without any appa- 
rent reference to the scope of the passage as designed to afford 
comfort to suffering Christians. We shall better understand 
the force and significance of this allusion, and the propriety of 


{ Brown (on Ist Peter) says: ‘*‘We pronounce no judgment as to the eternal 
state of all the antediluviang It is possible that some of them ina right spirit, 
amid the rising waters of the deluge, sought mercy; and if they did, who dare say, 
who dare think, thati was refused them?” 
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its introduction, after the following literal though paraphrastic 
translation of the whole passage : 

“For Christ also once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that He might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in the spirit,—in which He went and 
preached also to the spirits in the prison, disobedient once, 
when the long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
during the preparation of the ark, into which few, that is eight, 
souls (puyai, persons) [being brought] were saved through 
water, |7. e., preserved from death by means of the water which 
bore them up in safety] :—which (0 water), 7. e., the antitypal 
baptism, (or, with the reading @, ‘antitypal or corresponding 
to which’ baptism now also saved us through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,—not (by) the mere putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but (Sy) the answer (respouse) of a good conscience 
toward God.” 

Here the mention of the disobedient antediluvians who per- 
ished in the flood, suggests, first, the contrast between this 
multitude who were destroyed by water and the “few” in the 
ark who were saved by the same water; and then, secondly, 
the salvation of men now through baptism, as antitypal to that 
salvation by water. And this again suggests the necessity of 
a further parenthetic explanation, lest any should infer that 
baptism saves men through the mere “ putting away of the filth 
of the flesh,” or by any sacramental efficacy. The salvation of 
the Ark was “ through water,” and was only temporal; and so 
the water of baptism of itself only brings to us outward church 
fellowship and the means of salvation. It is, therefore, added 
that baptism saves us only “through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ,” and that inward cleansing which gives the “ answer of a 
good conscience toward God.” In other words, baptism does 
not save, unless in connection with the inward “ washing of re- 
generation,” and a spiritual baptism into the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Comp. Rom. vi. 3-11. 

And then, after speaking of the resurrection of Christ, the 
Apostle gradually returns to his subject by saying that Christ 
“has” gone to heaven, and is now on the right hand of God, 
thus having received the reward of his sufferings and of his 
humiliation in Hades, even as iS, suffering people may hope to 
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be rewarded if they shall “arm themselves likewise with the 
same mind,” &c. (Chap. iv. 1.) ; 

But to return to the “few” who were saved in the Ark, we 
have already suggested that these few may be spoken of in con- 
trast with the many out of the Ark, who were not saved, but 
perished in the waters. Some of these were “ once disobedient,” 
but may be presumed to have so far ceased to be so when the 
flood arose, that they would perhaps have accepted the salva- 
tion of the Ark if it could have been offered to them. But as 
this was now impossible, they had to share the outward fate of 
those who were persistently disobedient, and were therefore 
“judged according to men” in the flesh. But what must be- 
come of their spirits? Noah’s preaching had not taught them 
enough of the Gospel to save them, it being mainly, no doubt, 
such preaching as that of Enoch in his day (Jude 14, 15); and 
yet they werenot doomed to the utter destruction of the scoff- 
ing multitudes. They were detained, as we have seen, in some 
sort of imprisonment until Christ came and preached the Gospel 
to them, and then they “lived, according to God, in the spirit,” 
and that, too, without having entered the Ark. 

This latter is the significant fact which Peter here presents to 
our notice in connection with his comparison between the salva- 
tion of the Ark and the salvation of baptism. Both of these 
are the outward and ordinary means and signs of salvation, and 
neither may be innocently dispensed with by those who are 
within reach of them. But these repentant antediluvians, al- 
though they could not be saved outwardly in the Ark, were 
saved spiritually without baptism. Their case of course is 
suit generis, and cannot in like form occur again. There 
is not to be another flood, nor is Christ to become 
again a disembodied spirit. The salvation of these spirits 
in prison—neither in heaven vor hell—affords no evidence that 
there are other spirits similiarly situated, or that the Gospel is 
in any way to be preached to them. John, in his visions, (Rev. 
vi. 9) did indeed see under the altar the “ souls” of the martyrs, 
who eried to God for the avenging of their blood, and after- 
wards (Rev. xx. 4) these same souls raised up to live and reign 
with Christ a thousand years. But these may be regarded as 
among the “spirits of just men made perfect” into whose in- 
visible fellowship “ we are come” (Heb. xii. 23), rather than as 
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spirits in prison whose salvation is not yet accomplished. This 
passage of Peter, therefore, teaches nothing positively as to 
whether there is hope for any of the “ rest of the dead” who 
have not been evangelized in this life. 

That there is salvation for “elect infants dying in infancy,” 
and for “other elect persons who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the Word,” our Confession of 
faith distinctly teaches. They are “saved by Christ through 
the spirit, who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.” 
But whether this saving work is wrought in this world or in the 
disembodied state of such spirits we are not informed. Until 
it is wrought, may not such also be regarded as “ spirits in 
prison.” ; , 

There is also here suggested the momentous inquiry, whether 
among living men there may not be those “elect persons incap- 
able of being outwardly called,”"—among the unevangelized 
nations, e. g—who may be regarded as living “‘ spirits in prison,” 
awaiting anxiously for light, until in some extraordinary way, 
either in this life or the next, they are brought to a knowledge 
of salvation through Christ, but are never brought into the 
visible Church. 

Tt is but a few indeed who bave hitherto been saved through 
the Church or its ordinances. Noah and his family alone com- 
posed the Church of the Ark. The Jewish Church included 
but a small part of the human family. And the Christian Church 
has thus far been but a “ little flock.” The spirits in prison 
of Noah’s day were saved without the Ark. Melchisedeck, 
Job and others.were saved without being of the commonwealth 
of Israel. The “wise men of the East” who came to worship 
the infant Saviour were not of Abraham’s seed. And Peter 
was taught by a significant vision that such men as Cornelius— 
“men in every nation who fear God and work righteousness— 
are accepted with him.” 

We would vot indeed speak of St. Socrates, St. Plato, St. 
Sakya Mini, or St. Antoninus Pius, or give any countenance 
to those liberals who regard Christianity as only the best of 
the many religions in which men can be saved. We believe 
there is none other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ. But 
have we not evidence that there are often to be found wait- 
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ing spirits in heathen lands, who, through want of opportunity, 
have not heard the Gospel or been baptized, but who have been 
so wrought upon by a preparatory work of the Holy Spirit, 
that they have ceased to be ‘disobedient,’ and are ready to 
embrace the Gospel in all its fullness the moment it is pre- 
sented to them. Not to speak of particular instances, the re- 
cords of modern missions furnish very many examples of those 
who, before they have heard the Gospel, have been “ searching 
and feeling after God,” and have eagerly embraced Christianity 
as soon as it was preached to them. The Sandwich Islanders 
are an example. They had abandoned the worship of idols 
even before the missionaries reached their shores, and their con- 
ersion was like a nation being born in a day. 

We would not venture to affirm what must be the condition of 
such searching and inquiring souls, if they should die absolutely 
without any opportunity of hearing the Gospel. Perhaps God 
so orders it, that in some way or other the Gospel] message is 
brought to all who thus earnestly seek it. Or they may possibly 
be in the same condition with the “elect infants,” idiots, and 
others, to whom a revelation of Jesus Christ must be made after 
they have passed into the world of spirits. And if so, when and 
how is that revelation made? Is there also a phulake for such as 
these? Wedonot know. We are told that among the saved 
“one star differeth from another star in glory,” and that among 
the lost some shall be beaten with few and some with many 
stripes. Who can say that there is not a state intermediate be- 
tween both? It cannot be, certainly, for any of those who have 
heard the Gospel; and this view, if admitted, holds out no en- 
couragement to such to hope for a second probation after death, 
for the ark has been open to them and they have often refused to 
enter. But in regard to such as have been mentioned above, 
we are not prepared to say. Whether indeed there is such provis- 
ion for any besides those antediluvians, we cannot certainly 
affirm. But the assurance that there are searching and inquir- 
ing souls among the heathen, upon whom God’s spirit is moving 
in a work of preparation—living “spirits in prison,” who are feel- 
ing after the light—should certainly greatly encourge and stim- 
ulate our zeal in sending the blessed ‘Gospel to them, while they 
and we still live, leaving them in the hands of the compassionate 
Saviour, afler they are dead. Mexico, Spain, Italy, Japan, and 
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the Zenanes of India, have to-day many such waiting spirits. Shall 
we go and point them to an ark that is still open for them? 

If we may be permitted to give the foregoing interpretation to 
these obscure passages of Scripture, we certainly follow the plain 
legitimate construction of the language, and wa avoid the neces- 
sity of “handling deceitfully” the word of God. We give no 
countenance to the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, for the spirits 
in prison are not supposed to undergo any such purifying fires. 
We teach nothing contrary to any well established “analogy of 
faith.” We hold out no hope ordinarily for the salvation of the 
heathen without the Gospel. We account also for the singular 
fact which none of the other theories satisfactorily explains, that 
the antediluyians alone are represented as having the Gospel 
preached to them after death. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties and obscurities still remain- 
ing ; but what is there that is not obscure in the revelations which 
God has given concerning the physical condition of the dead, 
both good and bad. Hades is hades still—the world of the un- 
seen—and we shall understand its mysteries only when we enter 
there ourselves. 


Nore.—Since the foregoing article was prepared, the attention of the writer 
has been called to two recent and learned discussions of the subject ; the first 
being a series of articles on the 77iduum, in the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, for 1872-3, and the second a paper by Prof. Bartlett, of 
Chicago, in the Vew Englander for October, 1872. 

These writers hold in common that the preaching took place in the days 
of Noah, and that it was “‘ not Noah, or Christ speaking by Noah, but Christ 
himself, the Logos in his pre-incarnate ministry,who was the preacher,” and 
that the preaching was mainly providential, ‘‘by the ark, and alli the divine 
dealings, and warnings, and testimonies in Providence, by which the divine 
will was made known to the men of that critical epoch.” 

In opposition to this view little need be said in addition to the foregoing 
course of argument. We only remark— 

1st. That there is no evidence whatever that any of those visible manifest- 
ations of the Logos, or Angel Jehovah, took place in the days of Noah, which 
always attended his communications with men in those early ages. 

2d. It was the human spirit of Christ that was quickened, and in which 
he went and preached to those who were then ‘‘dead.” ‘The Logos could 
not be quickened. . 

3d. In referring to such passages as Gen. vi. 3, and 1 Pet. i. 10-11, as 
if it was the Logos that should “not always strive with man,” or as being 
‘“<the spirit of Christ that was in the prophets,” Prof. B. manifestly con- 
founds the Holy Ghost with the divine nature of Christ. 
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4th. Prof, B.’s formidable array of grammatical testimonies in regard to the 
force of the anarthrous participle when referring to a preceding subject, is 
all needless, because, while the grammatical law is valid,it is inapplicable here, 
inasmuch as the immediate connection of the words anetsno AGt OTE 
is with €y pvAanxi), as showing the occasion of their being in prison, and 
not with €x7pu&ev as indicating the time of the preaching. 

Besides, if the preaching took place at the time of their disobedience, the 
particle 70Té should have been connected with éunpvsev, and not with 
amernoact. 

5th. Both these writers leave out of view altogether the explanatory pas- 
sage in Chap. iv. 5, which shows that the preaching was ‘‘to the dead,” and the 
design of it ‘that they might live,” &c. 


Art. V.—SUGGESTIVE READINGS FROM THE SYRIAC 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. Henry N. Coss, Millbrook, New York. 

There has just been issued from the press of the American Bible 
Society, in New York, a beautiful edition of the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms in the Ancient Syriac. It is published by 
the Society in Aid of the Persian Mission, formerly the Mis- 
sion to the Nestorians, under the care of the American Board, 
but transferred at the time of the re-union of the Presbyterian 
Churches to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It 
is printed in the Nestorian, as distinguished from the Jacobite 
or Chaldean Syriac character. The New Testament is a re- 
production, in pocket form, of an earlier edition published in 
Oroomiah, Persia, by the Missionaries, in large quarto, in 
parallel columns, with their own translation, into the Modern 
Syriac. The psalms are taken from a similar edition of the 
Old Testament. Copies of both these volumes may be seen 
in the library of the Society at the Bible House. 

In the publication of the New Testament, the missionaries 
in all probability followed the edition of the Peshito published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1816, of which 
Drs. Smith and Dwight took a number of copies with them to 
Persia, on their original tour of exploration in 1830. 
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An pecan reference to the edition of Leusden and 
Schaaf,* “according to Michaelis, the editio princeps of the 
Syriac New Testament,” during the reading of the proofs, has 
failed to show any deviation from it in the text as pubiished 
at Oroomiah, though a more careful comparison might do so. 
(The curious in such matters will find in the introduction to 
this volume of Leusden and Schaaf, in the library of the So- 
ciety, an interesting historical sketch of the various editions 
preceding this, from the time when the original manuscripts 
were brought by Moses of Mardins, at the instance of Ignatius, 
Patriarch of Antioch, to be multiplied through the press for 
Asiatic Christians. The library also contains copies, in excel- 
lent preservation, of the edition of Martin Terstius, 1621, and 
of Gutbirius, Hamburg, 1663.) 

The appearance of this new edition affords a favoravle 
opportunity for calling the attention of American students of 
the Sacred Word to this ancient and singularly clear and sim- 
ple version of the New Testament. While all such are prob- 
ably familiar with the main facts concerning the Peshito, and 
the position it holds among ancient versions, yet comparatively 
few have read or have had the means of reading it for them- 
selves. Even the excellent translation of Dr. Murdock does 
not always convey the full impression of that simplicity which 
is its peculiar charm. In view also of the work of revision of 
our English Bible now going on, and the interest attaching to 
it, the appearance of this edition may be esteemed opportune. 
It can hardly be but that the Syriac and other ancient versions 
will afford important aid in the revision, as they do afford 
valuable assistance to those who can use them in the under- 
standing of the original Scriptures. 

It has occurred to the writer, therefore, while carrying the 
publication through the press, that it might not be unproduc- 
tive of benefit to call attention to some of those peculiarities 
of this version which appear in certain suggestive variations 
from the Greek and our own English version; and to suggest 
to theological students, and younger ministers especially, 


* Novum Testamentum Syriacum; cum versione Latina; cura et studio Johannis 
Leusden et Caroli Schaaf editum ; ad omnes editiones diligenter recensitum ; 
et variis lectionibus, magno labore collectis, adornatum. Secunda editio, 4 mendis 
purgata. 4to, Lugduni Batay., 1717. 
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whether it might not be worth their while to embrace this 
opportunity to make themselves acquainted with the original. 

The first passage worthy of special notice for itself not 
only, but as the key to many others, and as suggertive of an 
important truth in connection with the Bible doctrine of salva- 
vation, is Matt. i. 23, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for 
He shall save His people from their sins.”. Here the Peshito 
has, “ He shall cause to live, quicken, or give life to His people 
from their sins.” And the word here found is the one almost 
universally employed in the New Testament with reference to 
the saving work of our Redeemer. Thus in Matt. xviu. 11, 
“The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost ;” the Syriac reads, to give life to that which was lost. 
And more strikingly in Luke, ix. 56, “I came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them’’—to give them life ; and in John, xu. 
47, “I came not to judge the world, but to give life to the world.” 
It is sufficient merely to refer to such passages as Mk. iii. 4, 
Acts ii. 40, xvi. 30 (what must I do to be saved, Syriac, that I 
moy live?) Rom, xi, 14, Y Cori, 21, vi. 19. m 2251 “im sive, 
iv. 16, Heb. vii. 25 (save unto the uttermost, Syriac, quicken 
forever), Jam. i. 21, ii. 14, iv. 12, v. 20. And in general it 
may be said that this word is used everywhere in reference to 
the salvation of men. The exceptions are very few indeed, if 
any. The thought which is thus suggested, and which is com- 
mon to all these passages, is a very evident and very import- 
ant one, and yet one that in our English version is compara- 
tively lost sight of, namely, that Christ saves by giving life to 
the dead, by causing them to live, by quickening them. A truth 
that is indeed enunciated with sufficient distinctness in certain 
passages, asin Eph. i. 1-5, but which, in the Syriac, is the pre- 
dominant thought, which presents itself wherever saving and 
salvation are spoken of. 

This is the more evident and striking from the fact that al- 
most invariably other words than khaiee are used where the 
thought is simply that of deliverance—rescue. Of such words 
there are two. Thus the disciples, when in danger, Matt. viii. 
25, cry out, “Lord save us.’ Here plainly deliverance from 
peril is intended, and the Syriac has a different word, Pasan, 
instead of that used in Matt. i. 23. So when Peter, sinking be- 
neath the seas, cries “Lord save me,” Matt. xiv. 30, it is in the 
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Syriac deliver me, Prukaini, and not give me life, akhaini. And 
thus also our Lord himself in John xii. 27, “Father, save me 
from this hour,” uses the former of the two words denoting de- 
liverance, “ Father, deliver me from this hour.” The same fact 
is noticeable also, Matt. xxvii. 40, Mk. xv. 30, where the people 
ery, “ Save thyself and come down from the cross ;” as also in 
Matt. xxvii. 49, “ Let be, let us see whether Elias will come and 
save him,” where we have the second of the two words denot- 
ing deliverance: “Let us see whether Elias will come and 
rescue, deliver him,” (L’miprkeh). In some passages indeed 
there would seem to be a confusion of usage, by which khaiee 
to live, or akhee to give life, is used where Parik or Pasee to 
deliver, might more reasonably be expected ; and yet, in almost 
every case,a probable reason for the choice may be found. 
Thus in Acts xxvii. 48, “The centurion willing to save Paul”— 
wishing Paul to live. In Matt. xxvii. 42, Mk. xv. 31, Lu. xxiii. 
35, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save ;” “let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God,” it is easy to see 
the effect and evidence of the distinctive use of khaiee, akhee, 
quicken, give life, by Christ himself in speaking of his saving 
work. Itis as though, familiar with his custom and taunting 
him with bis own words, they said, ‘‘He gave life to others, 
but himself is dying, he cannot give life to himself.” 

A similar usage, and similarly suggestive, though not by any 
means so generaj,is to be observed in the words translated 
Saviour. Of these by far the most frequent is Makhiyana (Jews) 
the verbal noun from khaiee, to live or to cause to live, and thus 
bearing the meaning of quickened, giver of life, or life giver. 
Thus in Jn. iv. 47, “We have heard him ourselves, and do 
know that this is the Christ, the quickener or life giver of the’ 
world.” The other term for Saviour (Paruka), the verbal noun 
from Parik, to deliver, occurs about half as many times, some- 
times indeed where the other would naturally, according to the 
thought, have been expected. 

The modern Syriac is equally unfortunate with the English 
version, in this, that the translators, not apparently observing 
the usage, or the reason for it, have frequently substituted the 
latter for the former, so that in many passages the life giver is 
made to disappear, and the simple deliverer becomes prominent, 
as it is not in the ancient version. It is hardly necessary to 
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dwell upon the importance of the suggestion, or the clearness 
and distinctness it would give to the conception and teaching of 
the Scripture truth, that life is only in and from Christ, and death 
is always and everywhere apart from Him, if our English words 
io save and Saviour could be made to convey always and dis- 
tinctly, where it would be appropriate, this meaning. Thus it 
would appear that Christ came not simply to deliver, which is 
the idea generally attached to our word save, but to save by 
giving life to those who have none. It is in exact conformity with 
this idea that the Syriac speaks thus of him in Acts v. 31, 
“Him hath God exalted to be a Prince and Giver of Life,” 
Phil. iii. 20.‘ Our conversation is in Heaven, from whence also 
we look for the Saviour”—the life-giver—the Lord Jesus Christ 
—and, not to multiply quotations, in Eph., v. 23, He is the 
quickener of the body.* 

Not attempting to enter with so much fullness intoany other 
reading, or class of readings, it may still be interesting briefly to 
notice a few others. In John xxi. 15, “Lovest thou me 
more than these?” the English and the Greek alike seem to 
leave the reference of the pronoun in uncertainty. Hence many 
have been in doubt as to whether Christ would direct Peter’s 
attention to the implements and gains of his craft—his boats and 
nets, and the fish they had now taken—or to a comparison of 
himself with the other disciples then present, with a probable 
reference to his boastful assurance, Matt. xxvi. 33, “Though all 
men shall be offended because of thee, yet will I never be 
offended.” The Peshito leaves no room for doubt as to its own 
meaning, nor as to the meaning of the Saviour, so far as its 
authority can go to determine it. It can mean nothing else 
than “ Lovest thou me more than these do?” The other inter- 
pretation would be grammatically incorrect, requiring the objec- 
tive or accusative case for these, which would be formed by pre- 
fixing the letter lamed to the pronoun, reading thus, Ihaleen, 
instead of Agleen, as it now does. 

* Since the above was first written, the writer’s attention has been directed to 
an article by the venerable Prof. Tayler Lewis on Bible Words for Salvation, in 
the American Presbyterian and Theological Review for October, 1869, where the 
thought above suggested is much more fully developed, as applied not only to the 


Syriac, but also to the Greek. To that able and interesting article the reader is 
referred. 
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In Acts xx. 28 we have the only passage in the Peshito in 
which the word bishop occurs, apiskopeé, being the Greek 
éxiouonor transferred and Syriacised: “Take heed therefore 
to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath set you apiskopéé.” In every other passage but one where 
the Greek has éxtoxozos, or éx1¢x0701, the Syriac has the 
word kashisha, or kashishee, pl., which is used in vs. 17, and trans- 
lated elders. “ He sent for the elders of the church.” The same 
also is true of those passages where the office of a bishop, or 
bishopric, is spoken of, with but one exception, where the Greek 
has ézioxozn, the Syriac has kashishutha, or the. office of an 
elder, the eldership. Thus 1 Tim. iii. 1 reads in the Syriac, “If 
a man desire the eldership, or the office of an elder, a good work 
he desires ;” and vy. 2, “ An elder ought to be such an one that 
blame is not found in him.” The exceptions to the above state- 
ment are, for’ ézionomny, Acts i. 20, where the Syriac has 
tishmishtéh, service or ministry: “ His ministry let another take.” 
As regards éezioxomzoS, the only exception is in 1 Peter ii. 25, 
“Ye are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls,” where the Greek has ¢zioxozor, but the Syriac Ga’oora, 
the visitor, or comforter, or succorer of your souls, It thus falls 
out, singularly enough, that the only place where the English 
version fails to give bishop as the rendering of éxvoxozos, and 
translates it overseers, is the only place where the word occurs 
at allin the Peshito. This fact is the more striking when it is 
remembered that the Nestorian Christians, who have preserved 
the Peshito, as also the Chaldeans, who retain and venerate the 
same version, are Episcopal churches, having bishops among 
their existing orders, whom they call apiskopee, while the title 
of which we have been ,treating, kashisha, is applied to the 
priesthood, the order next above deacons. The testimony of this 
version is therefore exceedingly suggestive as to the constitution 
of the New Testament church. According to its showing, even 
more clearly than that of the Greek, the elder is identical with 
the bishop, nor was any such distinct office as that of bishop 
known. Nor can it be reasonably argued that the text has been 
corrupted in this respect, for, as has been already seen, from the 
constitution of the Nestorian and Chaldean churches, the temp- 
tation to tamper with it would have led in exactly the opposite 
direction. 
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Heb. ii. 9 furnishes a reading (in the Nestorian copies) which 
must have played an important part in the original Nestorian 
controversy, or which may have been one of its fruits, and which 
is now insisted on with emphasis by Nestorian preachers. We 
have it in our version, “ We see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor; that he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man.” The Syriac reads as follows: “But Him that 
stooped a little from the angels (or humbled Himself), we see that 
it was Jesus on account of the suffering of his death, and glory and 
honor put upon his head; for he, apart from God (that is in his 
humanity to which he stooped), in the stead of all men tasted 
death.” 

In Heb. vii. 25, “ Wherefore he is able to save them to the ut- 
termost that come unto God by him,” the Syriac reads, “ He is 
able to give life forever to those who approach by his hand (or 
through him) to God;” corresponding thus with the marginal 
reading, anc. following out much more directly and faithfully 
the thought of the context. He himself abides forever and has 
an unchangeable office. Therefore he is able to give life forever. 

1. Pet. i. 7-8 read thus, “'To you therefore is given this honor, 
to those who believe, but to those who are disobedient, a stone 
(he) is of stumbling, and a rock of offence (or rejection).” Here, 
aside from the remarkable omission in v. 7 (“ the stone—corner”), 
the rendering partially agrees with the marginal reading; and 
while it cannot but be felt by many to be a serious loss, to be 
compelled to relinquish the cherished expression of the text of 
our version, “ Unto you therefore which believe, he is precious,” 
yet the Syriac seems more in accordance with the thought of the . 
writer. Looking back no farther than v. 5, it is surely an honor 
to be built upon the living rock, Christ Jesus, as lively stones, into 
a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. This honor is 
given to you who believe. 

The 24th v. of the same chapter is much more explicit in its 
declaration of the vicarious nature, the substitutionary character 
and atoning efficacy of the sufferings of Christ, than is our English 
version, or even the Greek text. It reads as follows : “ And took 
our sins all of them, and lifted them up in his body to the cross, 
that while we are dead to sin, we might by the righteousness that is 
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of him live. For byhis stripes ye were healed.” It would hardly 
seem possible to make the statement more clear, or to furnish a 
more perfect parallel to the utterance of Paul in 2 Cor. v. 21, 
“For him that knew no sin for your sakes sin he made, that we 
might be in him the righteousness of God.” 

1 Pet. iti. 20-21 seems also to gather clearness in the Peshito; 
at least to lose something of its obscurity. Our English version 
reads, “Which sometimes were disobedient, when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved by water. 
The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us 
(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh but the answer of 
a good conscience toward God), by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Syriac reads as follows : “ Those who originally (or from 
of old) were not obedient in the day of Noah, when the patience 
of God commanded an ark to be made in the hope of their 
repentance, and eight souls only entered into it and lived by 
water: Ye also by the very same figure live by baptism, (not 
when ye wash the body from filth, but when ye confess God 
with a pure conscience), and by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is impossible for one to read the Syriac without noticing 
and being often puzzled by the very peculiar punctuation which 
characterizes it, often changing, sometimes obscuring, and some- 
times, it must be acknowledged, adding force and beauty to the 
text. The peculiarity arises partly from the fact that but two 
points are used, aside from the point of interrogation. These 
are the : or comma, and the period. Of course all such dis- 
tinctions as are conveyed by the use of the semicolon and colon 
in English are simply impossible in Syriac. Nor does there 
seem to be any sufficient rule for the use of the points they have, 
and often one is found where the sense would seem imperatively 
to demand the other. An illustration of the difference may be 
found in Matt. i. 25, “ And knew her not until she brought forth 
her first-born son. And she called his name Jesus.” (Note also 
the she, and the first-born, which Alford, following the older 
Greek MSS., gives up.) In Murdock’s translation, attention is 
called to a marked instance, in which great confusion, and in 
fact unintelligible obscurity, result from the punctuation of the 
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Syriac (John v. 27, 28). As instances of a totaily different 
character, the reader is referred to Eph. i. 4: “ According as of 
old he chose us in him from before the foundation of the werld, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him. And in 
love he predestinated us (recorded, wrote down) for himself. 
And adopted us for sons in Jesus Christ as pleased his will.” 
A somewhat similar instance is found in the same Epistle to the 
Ephesians, ch. iii. 16, 17, “ That he would grant you according 
to the riches of his glory, that with power ye may be strength- 
ened by his spirit, that in your inner manhood (consciousness ?) 
Christ may dwell by faith, and in your hearts by love, that 
strong may be your root and your foundation.” 

The Peshito, aside from those portions of the canon which 
are well known to be wanting in it., viz., 2d Peter, 2d and 3d 
John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, as also John viii. 1-11, con- 
taining the account of the woman taken in adultery, agrees also 
with many of the older Greek MSS. in important omissions. 
Thus in Matt. xxvii. 35, the words “ that it might be fulfilled —— 
cast lots,” is omitted ; in Acts viii. the whole of y. 37; in Acts 
ix. 5, 6, from “it is hard for thee to kick,” etc., to “ the Lord 
said unto him,” the gap being closed up by “but.” ‘“‘I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. But arise and go into the city.” In 
1 John v. 7, 8, the disputed portions of these verses are also 
wanting in the Peshito. Beside those cases in which it thus 
agrees with Greek MSS., the Syriac has, as we have seen in 1 
Peter ii. 7, omissions of its own, and, on the other hand, it re- 
tains words and sentences which are wanting in them, ec. g., in 
Matt. vi. 13, “ For thine is the kingdom, and the power and the 
glory,” omitting only the “ Amen.” 

In the editions published in London and in Oroomiah, as also 
in that now issued in New York, the Pastoral Epistles and 
Apocalypse, as also the passage from the 8th of John, are all 
supplied. That in John viii., according to a note heading the 
chapter, is from the Jerusalem version. In the Latin preface to 
the edition of Leusden and Schaaf, alluded to above, it is stated 
that the Pastoral Epistles and the Apocalypse were published 
in what it calls the ninth edition of Michael de Jay, “ the Paris 
Heptaglott.” Of these, the Pastoral Epistles were added from 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and edited by Pococke in 1630 ; 
the Apocalypse-from a MS. in the Leyden Library, edited by 
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Louis de Dieu in 1627. The same authority ascribes the addi- 
tion of John viii, 1-11 to a MS. of Archbishop Ussher, from which 
it was first introduced into the London edition of 1653. 

Whatever may be the critical value of these portions as com- 
pared with the Peshito, or of the Peshito itself in comparison 
with the Curetorian text of the Gospels (a question that is ably 
argued by Dr. Tregelles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Art. 
Versions), there can be no doubt that they are entitled to their 
place, side by side with the Peshito, in the Syriac New Tes- 
tament, nor that some of their readings are exceedingly strik- 
ing and suggestive. 

Tt will bs coat ed to bring this ares to a close by citing 
a remarkable instance in Rev. v. 11-14. -In our English ver- 
sion the passage reads, “And I beheld, and I heard the voice 
of many angels round about the throne and the beasts 
apd the elders: and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

The eleventh verse is substantially the same in the Syriac. 
The twelfth begins the song of the heavenly host, “Saying 
with a great voice, Worthy is the Lamb, that slain one, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing, and every creature that is in heaven, 
and on the earth,and under the earth, and in the sea, and all 
those that are in them. And I heard him that sat on the throne 
say, To the Lamb be given blessing and honor, and glory and 
power, for ever andever. And those four living creatures said, 
Amen. And those elders fell and worshipped.” 

It is as though the Almighty himself had joined in the an- 
tiphon of heaven, and as, when he brought the only-be- 
gotten into the world, he had said, “ Let all the angels of God 
worship him,” so now, when the work of his redemption is 
complete, the Father’s own voice commends Him to the wor- 
ship of all the heavenly host for ever. High above the song of 
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the unnumbered and innumerable multitude of angels and re- 
deemed saints is heard the voice of the Infinite and Invisible 
One, ascribing with them blessing and honor, and glory and 
power for ever and ever to the Lamb. 


Art. VI-—RHETORICAL SCIENCE. 
By Rey Tuuopore Hunt, Adjunct Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in Princeton College. 

We are strongly convinced that the present era is a most 
critical one with reference to the interests of Rhetorical Science. 
From the time of Aristotle to our day it has been more or less 
distinctly under discussion, and yet there is scarcely a single 
question of moment, coming within the limits of liberal culture, 
so completely unsettled. Nor is this the case simply with what 
might be called the accidentals of the science ; it goes to its very 
foundations. In other words, the science is not really estab- 
lished, as such, upon a definite and accepted basis, but floats 
about at random through our halls of learning and the popular 
thought, taking on a thousand different shapes, according to the 
particular medium through which it happens to pass; as Buckley 
expresses it, ‘‘ That ill-defined art, or habit, or faculty, vaguely 
called Rhetoric.” Yet the discussion goes on, notwithstanding 
the great obscurity that seems to have prevailed relative to its 
character, province, processes and results ; the leading instruct- 
ors of Europe and America have been unwilling to expunge it 
altogether from the curriculum of preparatory and collegiate 
study, and, in one form or another, it still holds the place, 
which it has ever held, as an essential part of a complete sys- 
tem of education: Misunderstood as it was by the heathen 
mind, it was the culmination of all other culture, the central at- 
tainment to which all else was collateral. So decided was its 
accepted prominence that philosophy itself, regarded as the 
very child of the gods, was not accounted superior. With the 
reawakening of the European mind rhetorical science revived, 
and has never held a higher place than during the two centuries 
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that immediately followed. Itis a matter of no slight signifi- 
cance, that in the very best periods of the ancient and modern 
mind, this science has held its most conspicuous position. 
Although in the course of the eighteenth century it was tem- 
porarily under a cloud, by reason of a false conception of its 
nature, this was against the earnest protest of the best minds 
of England. It was soon reinstated upon a better basis under 
the leadership of Campbell and Whately. With these names 
the history of the science as modern dates its origin. Its pres- 
ent clearest philosophical expression in this country is in the vol- 
umes of Professor Day, and though the nature of the science 
is yet somewhat in dispute, it is still regarded as indispensable 
in our courses of instruction. In such a posture of things there 
is something very significant and critical. We feel that this 
whole department is on trial, and that there is an urgent call 
for a critical mmquiry into its nature, and this not merely in its 
relations to secular, but to ministerial education, of which Sacred 
Rhetoric, applied to preaching, is so important an element. 

Tn regard to the science and the art called Rhetoric, then let 
us inquire what is its Nature, Sphere and Object in our culture, 
and what are its Relations to Literature? 

(L.) Nature, including Sphere and Object. “We may lay it 
down as a general rule,” says Dr. Shedd, “that in proportion 
as a product is living in its nature, and takes its origin in the 
more spontaneous agencies of the mind, so will it be difficult of 
definition. Like the definition of life itself, the definition of 
poetry, art and eloquence must be an approximation only.” It 
is thus that the great multitude of definitions which have been 
given on this subject, instead of being derogatory to it, as Quin- 
tilian asserts, are seen to be highly complimentary, the natural 
outreaching of the human mind after a concise declaration of 
its thought. Passing by the opinions of the ancient world, as 
sufficiently familiar, we find Milton speaking of Rhetoric as “an 
organic art,” the organ or instrument of expression. Says 
Bacon : “Its office is to apply the reason to imagination, for 
the better moving of the will.” Says D’Alembert: “It is the 
ability to cause a sentiment with which the mind is deeply pen- 
etrated, to pass with rapidity into the souls of others, and im- 
press itself_there with force and energy,” in keeping with which 
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the judicious Pascal remarks, that the art “consists in a cor- 
respondence which one seeks to establish between the spirits of 
those to whom he directs his thoughts and the thoughts them- 
selves.” Coming to our own time, we desire to call special at- 
tention to the opinion of De Quincey, so out of keeping with 
his own record as an English essayist, and, in the varied forms 
of its expression, so utterly confusing to the mind of the reader. 
He begins his paper with the singular theory that “ where con- 
nection begins the field of Rhetorie ends,” and that the ultimate 
object of the science is, not to arrive at certainty, but simply to 
make “approximations” thereto. It is the ‘Art of Prob- 
abilities.’ Upon the basis of such a postulate as this we are 
not at all surprised to read the revolting statement, that there 
are two things which have always operated fatally in the rhe- 
torician—* Fervor and the coarseness of a real assembly ;” that 
whenever an author becomes particularly “interesting and im- 
passioned,” he passes outside the province of rhetorical science, 
and that rhetorical scholars must soon pass away like the 
‘‘Rhapsodists of Greece and the Troubadours of Romance,” 
never to return while men are engaged in living, practical, pas- 
sionate issues. Sir Thomas Browne he boldly styles “ one of 
the most captivating of all rhetoricians,” draws a parallel be- 
tween the facetious Burton and the majestic Milton, and tries a 
patient spirit well nigh beyond endurance, when, after com- 
paring the fastidious Donne to Ezekiel and Aischylus, he writes 
him down “as the first eminent rhetorician in English litera- 
ture.” “’Twas no disadvantage to Bolingbroke (as a rhe- 
torician),” he remarks, “that he was shallow,” while Fox and 
Chatham had not a gleam of rheioric, in that they were “ too 
fervent, too Demosthenic, and threw themselves too ardently 
upon the graces of nature.’ 

In the survey of historical opinion thus in part adduced, we 
note among the ancient writers, both Greek and Roman, that 
Rhetoric and Eloyuence were equivalent terms, and that Inven- 
tion—the actual production ofthe mental materials of dis- 
course—was the essential part of the science. Among the 
great majority of French and English scholars we note pre- 
cisely the opposite extreme, and Rhetoric is limited to the prov- 
ince of mere style, in the most superficial meaning of that 
term ; while to Aristotle and to Plato, to Montaigne and to De 
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Quincey alike belongs the utterly unfounded charge of making 
the entire science subservient to the lowest purposes of sophistry 
and deceit. Here and there, and most especially among Ameri- 
can writers, something like a worthy utterance is given us upon 
the character and functions of this important science, and it ig 
in the healthful atmosphere of such a teaching as this that we 
protest alike against the falsities of the Stagirite and the 
Opium Eater, and hasten to the statement of what appears to 
us to be a satisfactory definition of it. In the present proposed 
paper, Eloquence will not be regarded as essentially belonging 
within the limits of the science. It will be the special object of 
our definition to exhibit, on the one hand, the true relation of 
Rhetoric to invention, and, on the other, to style ; while implicitly 
and explicitly we shall throughout denounce that destructive 
criticism which simply puts rhetorical science, as an instrument, 
into the most unscrupulous hands, wherewith “ to dash maturest 
counsels and to make the worse appear the better reason.” 

Let it, first of all, be accepted as indisputable that the mat- 
erials of our thought are already at hand, furnished outside of 
and apart from any agency of Rhetoric. Let it be accepted, with 
equal unreserve, that in what we are to write we have a definite 
object in view, which is the only occasion of our writing, and the 
realization of which we seek by our writing. This also lies out- 
side of the province of rhetoric. We now state in fullest form 
—Given, on the one hand, all the materials of thought of which 
we are possessed, and given, on the other hand, a definite object 
to be attained, rhetoric is the science whose function it is to 
guide us in the selection of such of these materials, and their 
presentation in written discourse, in such a manner as will best 
secure the definite end in view. Ina more condensed form, it 
is the science of the selection and presentation of our thought 
in written discourse, with reference to a definite end. Combining 
the substance of the best definitions already given, Rhetoric is the 
Science which treats of the Form of Discourse. (1) Selection of 
Thought— intellectual form. (2) Presentation of Thought, ex- 
pressed or verbal form. We have reached this definition after much 
reflection, and give it, naturally, with some degree of caution ; 
but believing with Bacon, “that if a man is content to begin 
with doubts he will end in certainties,’ and that “starting in 
darkness we are to work our way out into’ high noon,” we hesi- 
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ate not to offer it, and are glad to add, that the more we survey 
it and reduce it to practice the more apparent is its truthful- 
ness. Invention, rightly defined, is now forever excluded. As 
it existed in the old nomenclature it had some degree of pro- 
priety, inasmuch as the ancient mind conceived that Rhetoric 
was the universal science—the all in all ; and since the rhetoric- 
ian was preéminently the public orator, something must be pre- 
pared for delivery—something must be invented—found out ; 
and thus the rhetorical process became the art of finding some- 
thing to say. And just as soon as we discover this whole con- 
ception of the science in its basis, function and end to be wrong, 
so must such a nomenclature be wrong, and the folly of the 
later schools has been, that, modifying somewhat the concep- 
tion, they have retained the ancient names. We say most 
emphatically, with the critical Boileau, “In a treatise upon 
rhetoric, we have nothing at all to do with invention ”’*—the 
origination of thought, what Ben. Jonson calls “sacred inven- 
tion.” In other words, the materials of thought are necessary 
pre-requisites to the existence of rhetoric as a science, or its 
operation as an art. As to what the sources are, whence these 
materials are derived, it is not in point here to determine, 
further than to say that they are derived from all conceivable 
sources other than Rhetoric itself, and, if not thus derived, the 
science will only reveal the writer’s ignorance. It rests, asa 
science and an art, upon all the native talent of the writer, and 
all his subsequent culture, both liberal and special. It meets 
the composer as he is, with all his personal mental worth and 
attainments, and guides him in their mental and written expres- 
sion with reference to particular ends. 
It is for this reason that we have purposely, in our definition, 
spoken of certain things as given, or granted; and it igs ag 
these words come in to the science that the word Invention goes 
out, Rhetorical science, as most aptly expressed by another, 
“postulates a full mind, and a full heart.” These being postu- 
lated, Invention, so called, belongs to another sphere, and as 
rhetorical students, with the materials of the full mind and 
heart in possession, we begin the processes of Selection and 
Presentation with reference to some Object. 


a a se 


* Oeuvres de Boileau, p. 366. 
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We believe, moreover, that the definition thus proposed is a 
proper protest and caution against that other extreme, which 
regards Ornamentation as the whole of Rhetoric ; and that we 
disclose the secret of this wide-spread error when we affirm, that 
in the statements and popular discussions common hitherto, 
the two terms, Ornamentation and Style, have been confounded, 
making them precisely equivalent, in disregard of the most im- 
portant fact that, though all ornament in discourse falls under 
the head of style, all style in discourse is by no means orna- 
ment, properly understood. Let us recur to our definition and 
its analysis. We have the two main divisions of Selection and 
Presentation, and it is the latter of these, according to our view 
of it, that is equivalent to style. Carrying our analysis a step 
further we divide this second head into— 

(1.) Disposition or Method. 

(2.) Discussion or Development. 

(3.) Ornamentation. 

In the survey of the definition thus analysed, we see, most 
distinctly, the place of Ornament in Rhetoric, and, besides this, 
its place in Style. The destructive error, to which we have 

_ alluded, has been, that instead of applying the term Style to the 
entire process of Presentation, it has been limited in application 
to a single branch of this division, and made equivalent to mere 
Ornament, thus robbing the subject of its most vital elements, 
and reducing it, with Blair and his followers, to the veriest 
semblance of a true art—the art of polishing sentences, the ex- 
travagant finesse of the French mind. The external adorning 
of discourse has a place in Rhetoric, beyond all question, and 
should be allowed its legitimate place ; but if this is all of it, if 
Rhetoric is Style only, and Style is Adornment only, let us 
abandon its cultivation and its teaching to men of elegant lei- 
sure; who are not so seriously absorbed as we desire to be in 
the highest behests of life. This was precisely the error of the 
English school. If we must exclude from the subject every 
vestige of Iuvention, they argued, what is there left to us but 
the work of Decoration, forgetting, as they did, the intellectual 
elements involved in the Selection of mental material, and the 
similar elements involved in the Disposition and Development of 
that material; and that, after all this primary, essential,and most 
exalted work has been done, and not until then the art of Orna- 
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mentation came into exercise, as the last and least constituent 
property of Style. Surely the particular Method which an au- 
thor adopts in the Presentation of his thought is the author’s 
style, be it never so homely; and so with the form of the Hlabora- 
tion of his thought. Properly speaking, the term Style applies 
even to the process which we have termed Selection, in that it 
gives to our thought its proper intellectual form, and all that is 
formal in discourse can be classified under Style. We ourselves 
have no objection to this, whatever. It is rather our preference 
in order to the unity of the whole subject. This is the view 
which Jonson takes of it in his ‘‘ Discoveries.’ We do not 
at present, press it, however, but merely suggesting it, con- 
fine the use of the term Style to the province which is covered 
by Presentation—the visible form of thought in discourse. 
We are well aware of the tenacity with which the erroneous con- 
ception of Style alluded to holds its place in the popular mind, 
and in not a few of our text-books on rhetorical science. Like 
all diseases that are chronic and central, we can look for its 
elimination only as very gradual. Even the masculine minds of 
De Quincey and Webster were not proof against the fallacy. — 
Despite discouragement, however, we are under obligations to 
press it, since the very existence of the science depends there- 
upon. The older error of including Invention, we find at the 
extreme of undue Expansion, and we correct it, by limiting 
the science to its proper province of simple selection. The later 
and present error of reducing everything to Ornament, we find 
at the other extreme of undue limitation, and we correct it by 
expanding the province of Style into its due proportions. Aud 
the special point of interest arising just here is this: We have 
discarded Invention from the Science, and still hold that mere 
Ornament is the least important feature of it; thus, though the 
science have nothing to do with the origination of thought, there 
must be more or less of an intellectual element included. What 
is this element? There is, first of all, that purely intellectual 
process indicated by the word Selection, in which process we 
have the very highest operation of the Critical Judgment. It is 
the Faculty of Discrimination in its best and fullest exercise, 
weighing the sum total of the materials of thought, calculating 
the comparative value of these different factors with reference 


to the end in end, and thus arguing a consciousness of their in- 
ttinsic and relative worth. 
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This we are well aware, is not Invention, nor is it yet that 
visible form of discourse called Style. It is the high middle 
ground which rhetorical science occupies between the actual 
origination of thought, and its expression in written form. It 
is so near the inventive process itself, that it has the aroma of 
the original about it, and yet so far removed from it, as to be 
allied to the visible forms of style. It is the Materio-Formal, the 
Intellectuo-Verbal, and it is difficult to state unto which of these 
divisions it more properly belongs, So under the head of 
Presentation, we meet first in order with the principle of Dispo- 
sition in Discourse, which, in its relations to Unity and Per- 
Spicuity, is next in importance to the very subject-matter itself. 
Here again we have a distinct intellectual process—the fullest 
exercise of the Analytic Judgment, working as it ever should, 
in unison with the principle of Synthesis. In a wide survey of all 
the varied modes of arrangement which present themselves, it 
decides upon the adoption of this or that, as best adapted to se- 
cure the object in view, while the theme in hand is resolved and 
readjusted by it in fullest deference to the one common end. As 
the methodizing of the material is subordinate to the material 
itself, so is this faculty subordinate to that of the Critical Judg- 
ment in Selection ; still, it is a mental operation, and has to do 
with substance as well asform. Next in order is the process 
of Discussion, or the unfolding of the thought, securing as its 
best result Symmetry in Discourse,by which is meant the propor- 
tionate treatment of each primary and subordinate part according 
to its exact inherent and relative worth. In such a work of de- 
velopment as this, we have the union of several! intellectual pro- 
cesses rather than the exercise of any separate faculty. Memory, 
Reason, and Imagination are all at work, in the complete elabor- 
ation of the subject. There is indeed no mental power which the 
writer possesses that is not more or less engaged. Itis the author 
in his entire personality, wholly intent upon the elucidation of 
his meaning to other minds. If required to assign it a special 
name, we should call it the Discursive Faculty, or the Faculty 
of Discourse par excellence! Last of all we have the ornate 
element, involving the exercise of the Aisthetic Faculty, whose 
office it is to array the discourse in a vesture of comeliness and 
beauty, in order to its more successful presentation—a part of 
discourse by no means unworthy the attention of the writer 
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and yet altogether the least important function that he is called 
upon to exercise. We are thus enabled to see something of the 
mental processes in the construction of Discourse. The Critical 
Analytic, and Synthetic Judgment is at work. The Aisthetic 
Faculty is at work, and all the varied powers of the mind more 
or less largely engaged, in the unfolding of the thought. In fine, 
every form of our nature that can be called intellectual, is brought 
into fullest play, sooner or later, in the domain of this science, 
excepting the Inventive Faculty itself; and it is in the light of 
such «& statement as this, that the science at once arises from the 
inferior level of mere superficial adornment to its normal posi- 
tion as amental science. The time has fully come, we believe, 
when the word Rhetorical should be something else to the popu- 
lar mind than a synonyn for Superficial, and indicate the ex- 
istence of something substantial. Thereis a What as well as a 
How, within the science, upon which the How rests as its neces- 
sary foundation: Matter, as well as Manner: Solidity and 
Thought, as well as Surface and Expression: Intellect, as well 
as Taste. Though it be in all respects the Science of Form, 
the Form itself has no significance, apart from the mental sub- 
stratum of which it is the external form. It is the great 
desideratum of our time, as far as this subject is concerned, so 
to order our definitions and use of terms, that this whole science 
shall be seen to rest upon the solid foundations of the natural 
and material; and that out of these, all that which we call Scien- 
tific, Artistic, and Formal, shall be seen to evolve as their only 
normal origin. Devolving it upon the author of inconsistent 
opinions to secure the reconciliation of his own statements, we 
are heartily glad, in this connection, to refer to the very name of 
the brilliant De Quincey in confirmation of the view we are pre- 
senting. One of the three things in the English character to 
which he takes a strong exception, is the tendency to look upon 
matter and manner as entirely distinct. We most cordially en- 
dorse his exhaustive analysis of style into Mechanology and 
Organology, placing, as he does, special emphasis upon the lat- 
ter ; and we further affirm with him, that in proportion as a line 
of thought is subjective, thoroughly imbedded in a writer’s 
mental and moral convictions, in that proportion the external 
expression of it will be identified with the thought itself. 

The Rhetorician in the highest sense is the man himself, in 
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full possession of all his powers and acquisitions, writing out 
the full expression of his nature, in the most natural forms; and 
this we term the highest art. “ Le style c’est homme,” says 
Buffon. “The style is the Man.” It is the expression of self 
in order to the impression of others; it is making what is sub- 
jective in us, subjective in those who read us, the transfer of 
persoual feeling into the most central experience of others. It 
is thus that the ingenious Paseal writes: “ When we find only 
an author, we find one who writes, ‘plus poetice quam humane,’ 
but when we see a natural style, we are altogether ravished, for 
in our expectation of seeing an author, behold we have found a 
man.”* More of the writer’s personality is what we ne-d in our 
writing, a more unreserved utterance (i. e. out-terance) of the 
inner man, self revelation; and then would we have of necessity, 
both nature and art in the purity of perfection. Of each of us 
as writers it should be said, as Denham said of Curley, that 
** Both in him so equal are, 
None knows which bears the happiest share.” 

In its best and last analysis, the Art of Rhetoric is what 
Palmer + calls “ eine naturwiichsige Kunst,” an art of a natural 
growth. (Discussion of special terms, in relation to the subject as 
now defined.) In order, then, to a view of the Nature and Function 
of Rhetoric from another standpoint, let us develop still further 
the ideas just suggested. Our object will be attained by an un- 
derstanding of the terms Science and Art, Nature and Art, Form 
and Substance, in their applications to the subject in hand. 
Rhetoric is a Science in that it has to do with the abstract 
principles of Discourse, and an Art in that it applies them. As 
a Science, it is capable of giving form to Discourse, and as an 
Art, is influential in and by these visible forms; and let it be 
remembered, as most important, that these two—the Science and 
the Art—are so intertwined and co-related, that their divorce is 
no less unprofitable than unnatural. Itis because of this divorce 
in the department hitherto, that its present unsettled condition 
is before us. Taught as a mere Science, or Formal Rhetoric 

only, it has of necessity degenerated into lifeless verbal criti- 
cism; and taught asa mere Art, apart | from its principle as 
Peviamentat it has as rapidly degenerated into lawless composi- 


* Histoire de Ja Littérature Francaise (Demogert). | Die evangelische 
Homiletik. 
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tion. If the relation existing between any true science and its 
corresponding art is normal, and, therefore, most intimate, then 
as we think of the one we must think of the other. The Science 
looks toward the Art, and works itself out into it and in it, while 
the Art, in turn, rests upon the Science, and. receives direction 
therefrom. ‘The knowledge of the laws that govern Discourse 
is ever proceeding to the production of Discourse, and there is 
between the knowledge and the production so mutual a play 
and interchange, that, as the Art presupposes the Science, the 
Science anticipates the Art. 

The true relation of Art to Nature, and these to Science, is of 
unspeakable importace as applied to this subject, since it affords 
us the only possible solution to that vexed question ever recur- 
ring, whether in written discourse, particular rales are not re- 
strictive and contra-natural, and to be summarily discarded as 
such. The lines of Jonson to the memory of Shakspeare are 
here in place: 

“Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines. 
Yet must I not give nature all; thy art 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion, in that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
And strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil ; turn the same 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn, 
For a good poet’s made, as well as born.” 


In this connection we proceed to remark, that Science, in any 
sphere, is the real medium between Nature and Art. The princi- 
ples which make up a body of scientific truth, are principles. 
derived from nature direct, based upon natural law, and when 
applied to actual production, become art. The transposition of 
natural principles into the varied forms of art, is a process going 
on constantly before us, and effected through the agency of 
science. There is here nothing antagonistic or exclusive as we 
have formerly imagined, when we have arrayed Science against 
Art, Art against Nature, and we shall never attain to.any sim- 
plicity of conception in this department until we adopt these 
beautiful relationships ordained from the beginning. Language is 
the gift of God. Expression is natural to us, and in this aspect of 
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the case, it may be said that Rhetorical Science is based 
upon nature as no other is, that it is evolved from it, and, in 
its best conditions, re-produces it. As a Science it mediates 
between Nature pure and simple, and Rhetorical Art. 
All the natural laws which underlie the expression of 
thought, both as abstract and exhibited in living examples, 
are gathered and classified, and we call it a Science of 
Rhetoric; and, as we apply them tothe production of dis- 
course, we pronounce it an Art, not an Art indeed which is 
Nature, but inhering in it, and according to it—the very Art of 
Nature—which, whatever it be in other respects, must be more 
or less natural. It is with this meaning that Boileau remarks, in 
his translation of Longinus, that “ art is never in a higher degree 
of perfection than when it resembles nature so strongly that it 
is taken for nature herself;’ the point which we wish to empha- 
size, being, that what we call art can reach this degree of re- 
semblance to nature, It is the story of Apelles, applied to 
Rhetorical Science. Says Professor Day, “It is a law of the 
human spirit, that its highest degree of free, spontaneous 
action,” 7. e. natural action, “can be obtained only by previous 
subjection to rule.” Alexander Pope, after telling us to be sure 
and follow nature, speaks of her as “at once the source, and 
end, and text of Art.” 

Whether Nature or Art takes the precedence in the sum 
total of composition, as viewed by Pope, it is difficult to state, as, 
at the very close of his “Art of Criticism,” he declares with equal 
emphasis “Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well. True ease 
in writing, comes from Art;”’ the conclusion of the argument 
being that the chief master-piece of nature is a work of art. 
Well has it been remarked by a living writer, that “perhaps 
the greatest defect in many of the common treatises upon Rhe- 
toric is the absence of correct views of the principles of Art,” 
and, we may add, of Art as related to Science and Nature. “A 
genuine work of Art” continues the writer, “is no more a copy 
or mechanical production, than a work in nature,” and viewing 
Discourse as‘a work of Rhetorical Art, this is the principle that, 
above all others, needs to be incorporated into our beliefs, and 
exhibited in our teaching. Itis not so much that we are to con- 
trast Science with Art, or Art with Nature, by showing their dif- 
ferences, as to compare them, by showing their resemblances. 
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What we mean to say is, that true Art expresses itself upon the 
basis and in the line of Nature, and is a counterfeit just in the 
proportion in which it departs therefrom. If, as Sir Thomas 
Browne remarks, “Nature is the Art of God,” so may it be said, 
that Art is the very Nature of man, or the outward portraiture 
of his inner self. So is it in painting and sculpture, and all the 
arts not wholly mechanical. The native conceptions of beauty 
and form as existing in the mind of Raphael, were transferred 
through the medium of the laws or science of painting, into his 
Transfiguration and Madonnas, andit is only upon the applica- 
tion of such reasoning as this, that we are once again brought 
back to nature in the matter of Rhetoric. In this connection 
we shall be able to understand the meaning of Rhetoric as a for- 
mal science, or the science of Form. This definition is an emi- 
nently proper one, but because so defined we are unwittingly 
misled by the outward look of the words Formal and Form, and 
contrasting them sharply with the words Material and Substance, 
we reduce Rhetorical Science to a mere husk or shell, devoid of 
all solidity. Now the relation of science to art, and of art to 
nature, of which we have spoken, is a true representation of the 
relation of the Formal to the Material as applied to this subject. 
Says Cousin, most aptly, “ Form is not form only ; it is the form 
of something ; it unfolds something inward. Beauty is thus ex- 
pressive.” If then Rhetoric be defined as the Science of Form, 
it is seen to be the science of the form of something, and the 
form itself takes coloring, character and life, from the something 
of which it is the form; and if we choose to define Rhetoric as 
the Science of the Forms of Nature, then does the form take 
upon it much of the originality, vigor and vitality of nature. If 
the form be not nature itself, it is extremely natural. There is 
far more significance in this principle than we can express, and 
in proportion as we are able to comprehend it, we shall find our- 
selves upon a proper basis in relation to this entire subject. Let 
it be remembered that it is impossible for us to conceive of the 
formal, as altogether apart from the material. The thought of 
the one necessitates the thought of the other, and is conditioned 
upon it, and it is their unwarrantable isolation that is yet the 
vice of the schools. Says Theremin in his “Rhetorical Charac- 
ter of Demosthenes,” “We seem to assume that Form and Mat- 
ter must necessarily separate from each other, and the Form 
become a thing for and by itself, which we seek to adorn with- 
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out regard to the matter. This is by no means necessary. On 
the contrary, the fault, which the moderns too frequently com- 
mit, of giving the Form an ornament independent of the Matter, 
is not to be imputed to Art, but to the want of Art; for in the 
estimation of true Art the most perfect Form is nothing but the 
clearest and boldest translucence of the material itself.’ The 
Form is thus simply that through and by which the material 
shines. It is its perfect transfiguration.’ It is hence apparent 
that no one can reasonably speak of a conflict between the 
Science and the Art of Rhetoric, or between these and nature, 
nor will any one assert, that in the expression of our thought, 
we must abandon all that is called artistic and formal, in order 
to get back to that which is natural. So far is this from being 
the case, that it is ve rily impossible for nature properly to ex- 
press itself without Art. There is amazing vagueness in our 
daily use of this word “ nature,” and it passes from our lips as 
if its simple utterance accounted for all phenomena, while the 
veriest tyro, as he pronounces it, beholds in vision the demoli- 
tion of all that is called art; and, yet, what have we to do with 
nature, or the natural, except as embodied in form, and what do 
we mean by natural forms, as all that is formal belongs to the 
province of art. We speak of the beauty of nature, and what is 
it, after all, but the beauty of forms—the beauty of the forms of 
nature. True, indeed, behind and below all this external is the 
substantial, the form of which we see, and the revealed form is 
beautiful just because that which is concealed is beautiful ; 
and, while we confess that that we see not is more impor- 
tant and more beautiful than what we see, who of us is ready 
to draw the dividing line between the external and the in- 
ternal, and tell us just where the Form which we call Art, begins, 
and the matter, which we call Nature, ends; and thus it is, that 
disclosing their inseparable unity, triumphantly protest against 
their dismemberment. We speak of a natural style. Now, as 
we have seen, there is not a word in all that savors more of the 
artistic and the formal, than this word style. Hence in the 
expression—“a natural style,’ we have a natural art—one of 
those instances in which the truth will out, at last, despite our 
adverse theories, and the unconscious utterances of the popular 
mind embody, at once, what ages of study have failed to reach. 
‘<There is an art which doth mend nature, 
Change it, rather, but the art itself is nature,” 
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Strange as it may seem, there is such a thing therefore as a 
Natural Rhetoric,and we know of no other species worth appro- 
val. If it is not a science where principles are drawn from na- 
ture, and of which nature is alike the test and end, then is it to 
be at once discarded ; but if it is the art of the expression of 
thought according to nature, then is it to be seduously culti- 
vated. Scarcely yet is it accepted upon this only legitimate 
basis, and that it has been tolerated, as it has, upon a basis alto- 
gether false, is a matter of increasing surprise. It is thus the 
work of present scholarship to institute it all afresh. If the 
science be not altogether new, the methods now before us are 
such; and this better way sustains the same relation to what has 
preceded, that the Baconian philosophy did to all before it. It 
is the Novum Organum of Rhetorical Science. 

Il. Relation of Rhetoric, as thus defined, to Literature. If the 
definitions already given be correct, then are we standing at a 
proper position, from which to take a brief survey of the im- 
portant relation between Rhetorical Science and Literature. If 
the art of Discourse is the application of the scientific principles 
of Discourse to actual production, then Literature is thus pro- 
ductive itself in the aggregate. Between the science of Rhetoric 
and the visible forms of Literature, the art of Rhetoric is the 
mediating agent, so that the literature of a nation is the best 
possible result which the authorship of that nation can give us, 

of its ability to select and present its thought with reference to 
a definite class of objects. If this be clear, we are prepared for 
the further statement, that it will be impossible for us to under- 
stand the one dissevered from the other. Rhetoric, as a science, 
cannot be fully comprehended, apart from that literature toward 
which it looks, and in which it is embodied and realized, nor 
can this literature be fully comprehended apart from rhetorical 
science. Itis at this point that we are enabled intelligently to 
answer the question so often asked us: Is Formal Rhetoric to 
be taught at all, and if so, what is the best method? We answer 
that it is to be taught, most unquestionably, in every well 
ordered institution in the land, academic and collegiate, and we 
hesitate not to affirm, that where it has not been taught, or 
taught by bare toleration, the explanation will ever be found in 
the fact that it has been viewed merely as a formal science, in- 
dependent of the material sciences ; merely as an Art distinct 
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from Nature, and the actual production of Discourse. Hence, 
we are confident, that, while Formal Rhetoric is to be taught it 
is not to be taught as isolated, but ever and only through Litera- 
ture—its final and fullest expression, precisely as the science 
of Hlocution is to be taught, in the orations, through the prac- 
tical exercises of oral delivery. Formal Bhetoric is to be 
taught through applied Rhetoric, viz., the written forms of 
_ literature ; the abstract science, and the instrumental art through 
their living exposition in prose and poetry ; and, if so taught, 
will be henceforth as instructive and enjoyable as it has been 
hitherto mechanical and repulsive. The teacher of Rhetoric is 
never to acknowledge the semblance of antagonism between the 
science and the visible forms of literary composition, bui en- 
deayour to disclose, more and more clearly, their intimate re- 
lationships, and that each exists with reference to the other, 
We hold most tenaciously to the doctrine, novel as it is, that 
there is no such thing possible as rightly teaching the science 
and the art of Rhetoric without a thorough knowledge of that 
science and art, as expressed in literary forms; and, on the 
other hand, that it is just as impossible properly to give instruc- 
tions in literature, apart from av intimate acquaintance with 
the laws that govern Discourse—known as the Science of 
Rhetoric. This has been the flagrant error hitherto in this de- 
partment. Although it must be conceded that a man may be 
thoroughly versed in rhetorical science and an apt instructor 
in its principles (though not the best) without himself being an 
author, still, we hold it to be impossible that such should be 
the case apart from an accurate and appreciative knowledge of 
literature as produced by others. It is upon just such literature 
that the science which he is teaching is based, out of which its 
principles are elaborated, and in which it gives all its best 1e- 
sults and models for the teacher’s guidance. 

On the other hand, while it is possible to give instruction in 
Literature apart from the knowledge of the processes of Dis- 
course, it will eventually be found that, in every instance, what- 
ever proficiency is attained by the student, under such a method 
in the examination of the writings of others, he is but little bet- 
ter prepared than before for the production of Discourse him- 
self. If rhetorical science has any meaning to him whatever, 
it means simply the verbal criticism of literature, without the 
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shadow of a basis being laid upon which to build up a litera- 
ture of his own. If the teacher of this science may simply be 
acquainted with the writings of others, without being an author 
himself, with the student it is absolutely essential that he become 
an author. Criticism is by no means his only or even his high- 
est work. He is studying with reference to individual compo- 
sition, and is now in urgent need of an intelligent understanding 
of all the varied laws of such composition, that he may at once 
proceed to actual production, both under the direction of the 
abstract laws, and the existing models before him in literature. 
Said an American professor some years ago: “ My Department 
is English Literature. I have nothing whatever to do with the 
teaching of Rhetoric, that devolves upon others.” In relation 
to a remark of this character we would simply say, that for a 
man to teach English Literature and to have nothing to do with 
Rhetoric is in the nature of things impossible. Unwittingly, if 
not wittingly, do we teach the science, essentially, when we teach 
the’ literature; and, assert our independence of the science as 
we may, the very subject we are teaching is its best resultant and 
embodiment and receives its best interpretation through it. If 
Cicero could justly rebuke Socrates because he made rhetoric 
a merely verbal art, in that he was the first to separate it from 
philosophy, how wide of the mark are they who attempt to 
sever a people’s literature from the laws which governs it! The 
remark just quoted, discloses a radical misconception of the 
true nature either of Rhetoric, or Literature, and an unwar- 
rantable ignorance of their inter-relations and co-workings. 
The professors of English Literature and Rhetorical Science are 
not merely colleagues in the same faculty, but in the same de- 
partment, presenting substantially the same subject from two 
different stand-points, and each referring his students unceasing- 
ly to the other for purposes of illustration. We are not even to 
recognize that degree of difference between them which might be 
suggested by classifying them as two departments. They are a unit 
in themselves and are to be unified in teaching. The philosophic 
remark of Bacon is as true of rhetorical science as any other 
“ that the strength of a science lies in the bond.” Twese intricate 
and natural bonds we are not to sever, and we are sure that 
when this study is viewed aright, and so handled in schools and 
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colleges, it will be second to no other in the whole curriculum 
either in intellectual profit or pleasure. 

This leads us to remark, in conclusion, that we know of no 
study within the compass of a liberal culture, that has deserved 
so well and fared so badly as the study of Rhetoric, which is due 
to an entire misunderstanding of the department. Defined as 
the Art of Ornamentation, thousands have discarded it who rest 
contented with the subject matter. Defined as a Formal 
Science, and this only, thousands more have betaken them- 
selves to the sciences called material, i.e. of actual being or 
substance. Defined as the Art of Criticism, thousands still 
have abandoned words for things, and this has all been done 
under the supposition that rhetorical science had no relations 
to subject-matter, the material sciences and ideas behind the 
words. Even the teacher of literature often strangely dis- 
severs it from his instructions as not included therein, and 
many a master of the science gives plausibility to this mon- 
strous error by his ignorance of literature and the consequent 
severance of his teaching therefrom. If Rhetoric be a Science, 
it is a science whose principles are based on all that is natural ; 
if a Formal Science, it is a science of the forms of nature; if 
the Art of Expression at all, itis the art of the expression of 
thought, and if it is not Literature itself, it is prerequisite to it, 
inherent in it, and abides therein as its full expression. Thus 
conceived, it will rise at once from the present status as suited 
for juveniles only, to its proper position of dignity before the 
professional and popular mind. “TI hold it to be an error” says 
Bacon “that scholars come too soon and too unripe to logic and 
rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than novices. For these two 
rightly taken, are the gravest of sciences, being the arts of arts. 
They be the rules and directions how to set forth and dispose 
matter, and therefore for minds empty and unfraught with mat- 
ter, and which have not gathered that which Cicero calls sylva 
and supellex,—stuff and variety,—these arts are useless.” We 
wish we could succeed in ingrafting upon the national mind this 
Baconian idea, that the basis of Rhetorical Science is “menial 
stuff;” that there is, as we say of a sterling article in the mar- 
kets, a body to it; that it has content and consistency as well 
as outline. Here we find the point of confluence for allacad emic, 
collegiate, and professional pss and all our personal capa- 
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bilities as men. When we sit down to the work of composition, 
not only is our rhetoric there with us in its scientific laws and 
literary embodiments, but all our mental acquisitions are there, 
all our culture as scholars and faculties as thinkers are there, 
and more than all, we ourselves are there, in living personality, 
in all the vigor of individual power. The thought within us is 
struggling for delivery. We ourselves are presiding at 
the mysterious birth and all intent upon giving the 
mental product “a combination and a form indeed.” 
We are striving toward the full revelation of self-con- 
sciousness in written forms—the most difficult and joyous act of 
our mental life—the act of Self Expression. Said the devout 
Schleiermacher: “Could I but once succeed in giving full expres- 
sion to the whole of my being, I should be ready for my depar- 
ture.” Who has not sympathised with the great theologian as 
he has had thoughts “come to the birth, but no power to bring 
them forth,” and yet has felt that in so far as they were delivered, 
life was successful and inexpressibly joyous. Rhetoric is the 
science which treats of the Forms of Self Expression in written 
discourse. It is How to express the What that is in us, or more 
correctly still, How to express the What we are—an act in which 
thousands of earth’s gifted ones have been possessors of a pleas- 
ure definable by no ordinary terms, but in its exquisiteness and 
- unmixed purity ranking among the delights which are spiritual, 
and full of the foretastes of celestial bliss. “The highest joy” 
says Schiller, “is the freedom of the mind in the living play of 
all its powers.’ “No man can have a more vivid conception” 
says Niebuhr, “that authorship is the true essence of life, than 
T have derived from my internal experience.” This is the daily 
province of the faculty of Discourse. We plead not for an Art 
which begins and ends in Ornament only, and thus bears upon 
its very face the evidence of its divorce from Nature; we plead 
not for a Science of Forms, whose background and underground 
are unsubstantial; not for a system of Rhetoric or content of 
Literature, either of which can survive without the other ; but we 
do plead most earnestly for an Art according to Nature, a Science 
of Form, whose substructure is thought; and for those abstract 
principles called a Science, and those applied principles called a 
Literature, so mutually inter-dependent and organically one, that 
they must ever stand or fall together. Such is the Science in its 
nature and relationship, and such the unity that reigns therein. 
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ArT. VII—RAVAISSON, LACHELIER, AND FOUILLEE; OR, 
THE RECENT SPIRITUALIST PHILOSOPHY OF FRANCE 


From the Freneh of PAu JANET, in the Revue des deux Mondes, by Prof. Joun 
W. Mears, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


Aboutthe year 1840, the Eclectic School of Philosophy in France 
underwent a change ; reacting in part against the too negative phil- 
osophy of Scotland (which at thattime tended to Hamilton); and in 
part against the speculative pantheism of the German school 
(which was driven continually to greater and greater extremes by 
the Heglian left), it confined itself within the limits of a wise and 
sound spiritualism, putting itself in the closest possible accord 
with common-sense, and with the beliefs of natural religion. It 
was then that its early title of Eclectic School was dropped, in 
order to assume the name and bear the colors of the spiritual 
school. 

Meanwhile, a new and important event helped to give that 
school a more severely philosophical character, and to furnish it 
a more solid basis, than the somewhat vague principle of Eclec- 
ticism; this was the recovery and publication of the writings of 
Maine de Biran. The fundamental idea of this great thinker 
is that the soul is not only conscious of the phenomena which 
take place within it, but that it has a conciousness of itself con- 
sidered as force; that is, that it feels in itself a power superior 
to the phenomena and capable of producing them, a power which 
subsists as a unit and ever identical with itself in the variety of 
its effects. In that idea the spiritual school grasped a principle 
which afforded in their view an escape at once from Empiricism 
and from Pantheism—from Empiricism, because consciousness 
comprehends something more than phenomena; from Pantheism, 
because the consciousness of an individual and personal force 
does not seem reconcilable with the unity of substance. Such 
was the idea expressed by M. Felix Ravaisson in an article 
on Hamilton (Revue des deux Mondes, 1st, November, 1840), 
which M. Vacherot developed in a memorable article in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Such is the idea which 
has formed the foundation of philosophical instruction in the 
Normal School from 1840 to our own days. The departure 
from Cousin is marked from the fact that that philosopher, 
while applauding de Biran as “ the greatest metaphysician of 
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the century,” shared but slightly in his views. He never ad- 
mitted, for example, the doctrine which was taught by Saisset 
and universally accepted by his disciples in the University, that 
all our metaphysical ideas—cause, substance, unity, identity, 
hardness (except the idea of the absolute), owed their origin to 
consciousness and not to pure reason. As for the dynamism of 
Leibnitz, he mistrusted it greatly, and preferred to it the dual- 
ism of Descartes. Yet faithful as always to his Eclecticism he 
sought a bond of union between them. On this point, too, the 
teaching of Saisset was bolder than that of his master, and he 
was Strongly inclined to confound matter with force. 

We have reached the moment when the philosophy of the 
University. was about to encounter a double assault, and, 
stricken at once upon the right hand and upon the left, about 
to sink from view for some years, as often happens in France to 
the temperate and the reasonable cause. In the very bosom of 
the Normal School, hitherto so pacific and so docile, new gen- 
erations, inspired by a new influence, arose to astonish and to 
disturb the spiritualist teaching. M. Taine, when scarcely off 
the college benches, took the attitude of a leader, and embar- 
rassed the severe orthodoxy of his teachers by the harsh and 
biting tone of his criticisms. M. About deployed his Voltairian 
irony, and M. Prevost-Paradol his noble but cold Spinozism. 
Every one followed his own lead ; but all, at least the most dis- 
tinguished, declared themselves rebels against the philosophy 
of Cousin, Jouffroy and Maine de Biran, finding the one too 
theatrical, the other too modest, and the latter too abstract and 
too subtle. Simultaneously, the blind wisdom of the great pol- 
iticians who, according to Plato, never know what they do, sec- 
onded with their best the revolutionary movement by attacking 
free thought in M. Vacherot, and in Amédée Jacques, and by 
affording the prestige of persecution to philosophical rashness. 
Very soon, following the political events of 1852, one of the two 
chairs of the Normal School was suppressed, the fellowship of 
philosophy was abolished, and the instruction was restricted to 
logic. Every attempt to contend against the critical, positivist, 
pantheistic current, which was fast becoming the philosophy of 
the Empire, was disarmed and suppressed in advance. Inde- 
pendent thought went pell-mell into negation or skepticism, so 
effectual were the efforts to give all truth the appearance of con- 
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straint. Any enlightened middle position between faith and 
doubt was discredited and discouraged, and in the interest of 
religion Atheism was implanted. A great lesson, but doubt- 
less forgotten, as are most of the lessons of experience and of 
history, and which it seems likely we must renewedly experience 
in the interest of social order, as that is understood. 

During this season of intellectual wretchedness the phil- 
osophical instruction of the Normal School of course sank into 
insignificance. The section of Philosophy ceased to exist or 
was only a neglected appendix to other studies. Yet even this 
epoch was not absolutely sterile, since it furnished to the Uni- 
versity M. Lachelier, one of the new masters who are the ob- 
ject of this treatise. 

In France the national elasticity is such that reactions, 
though vivid, are not lasting. Hence, as early as 1857, phil- 
osophy had awakened in the Normal School through the youth- 
ful, brilliant, agreeable and stimulating instruction of M. Caro, 
tempered by the more severe and more didactic methods of 
M. Albert Lemoine. Under these two guides, whose qualities 
were so diverse and yet so happily conjoined, the traditions of 
Cousin and of Jouffroy were renewed and rejuvenated. A 
new generation of distinguished teachers was gained by the 
University, and it is from this source that our better professors 
of to-day are derived. In this period, it was still the spiritual- 
ism of Jouffroy and of de Biran which inspired both masters 
and pupils, associated in some cases with the Christian senti- 
ment of that tender and refined shade which the lamented 
Father Gratry lately represented among us. 

It was in 1863, at the time when M. Duruy re-established 
the Department of Philosophy, a service which the friends of 
free thought should never forget, it was then that the phil- 
osophic movement which we are to study originated. It was 
in that department that the new talents appeared which direct 
the philosophical instruction of the Normal School to-day, and 
which are destined to exert a great influence upon the future 
of the philosophy of the University. But to comprehend the 
new movement it is necessary to go back a little upon our 
steps. 

Among the most eminent of the philosophic writers who had 
sustained the lofty initiative of Cousin, there was one who yet 
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held himself at a distance and never reckoned himself as be- 
longing to the Eclectic School; this was the learned and pro- 
found author of the Hssai sur la Métaphysique d Aristote. That 
work being exclusively historical could scarcely mark its author 
as a leader in philosophy (chef d’école). Some pages of a grand 
character, but rapid and obscure, at the close of the work, 
scarcely gave one a glimpse of the philosophic tendency to 
which the author belonged. Nevertheless, the wind bloweth 
where it listeth. Those few pages sufficed to kindle the spirit 
and the imagination of a young philosopher, M. J. Lachelier, 
who was soon united to his teacher in the most intimate phil- 
osophical intercourse. This teacher was M. Ravaisson, who 
afterwards gave a fuller and richer development of his views in 
his Rapport sur la philosophie du dix-neuvieme Siecle (Report 
upon the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century), an original 
and powerful work, which excited a lively admiration in tbe 
younger ranks of the University. In fine, as president of the 
section of philosophy, the position once held by Cousin, he ex- 
ercised naturally and without effort a great influence upon the 
youthful minds who had the courage to subject themselves to 
his peculiar teaching. This influence was of an entirely differ- 
ent nature from that so long exerted by M. Cousin. He stimu- 
lated and controlled ; he enkindled, but he directed. M. Rav- 
aisson has a less direct and less vivid effect; there is no fear 
that his influence would degenerate into supremacy. He acts, 
if I may use the language, like the god of Aristotle, who moves 
everything while remaining tranquil. Such a philosophic goy- 
ernment agrees with the most complete liberty. His disciple, 
M. Lachelier, received his thoughts only to transform and sub- 
tilize them, rendering them at once more precise and more 
rash, Another thinker appearing a little later, who had formed 
himself in strict seclusion, without the slightest reference to 
others, M.Alfred Fouillee, pursued analagous paths, and opposed 
more often than followed the earlier philosophers. 

Truly all this was far more confused than we have put it here. 
There was no school properly speaking ; there was much rather 
@ common tendency with very decided differences; a general 
spirit rather than definite doctrines ; more of speculative breath, 
of metaphysical liberalism, more of mysticism in sentiment and 
of poetry in expression, and of subtlety and obscurity in the 
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thought. Each of these philosophers has his own thoughts 
which it would be quite difficult to reduce to the same system ; 
yet all are dominated by one common and fundamental maxim, 
namely, that the last analysis must be sought in what is most 
elevated, and not in what is inferior; that the ground of all 
things is spirit, thought, liberty, and not matter, which, spite of 
the cry of the blind senses, is nought but the shade and sem- 
blance of reality. 

We return to M. Ravaisson, as making the point of departure 
for the younger and more recent form of philosophy which we 
propose to study. That philosophy, to say the truth, oftener 
consists of brilliant and profound views, uttered in curt and ab- 
rupt phrases, in a manner at once spirited and reckless, than of 
rigorously defined, closely connected, fully developed doctrines. 
Discussion, analysis, precise limitation of ideas, are here sub- 
ordinated, if not sacrificed, to the synthetic and intuitive method. 
The author sees and affirms, it is for you to see as he does; yet 
in default of dialectics, the splendor and force of the thought, 
the beauty of the expression, the noble grandeur of the philoso- 
phical feeling overcome and captivate us. One is upon the con- 
fines of all the philosophies without knowing precisely with 
which he at present has todo. Were it not for the close and 
often difficult language of the author, one would be tempted to 
refer such a philosophy to the domain of poetry rather than to 
that of science. One cannot deny to them the mastery of the 
imagination. Clear and exact minds can with difficulty assume 
such a mode of thought and expression, yet they are the first to 
submit to its charm. 

We believe we may say that the whole philosophy of M. 
Ravaisson is dominated by the fundamental distinction bor- 
rowed from Aristotle, of matter and form,—matter correspond- 
ing nearly to that which in the modern schools is called sub- 
stance, and form to that which is called attribute ; except that 
in modern philosophy, substance or substratum seems to be the 
very foundation of reality, and of true being, while with 
Aristotle and with M. Ravaisson, it is in the form, in the es- 
sence, in the attributes of the being, that reality properly so- 
called exists. What matters it that yonder Jupiter Olympus is — 
of marble? Its beauty does not consist in that, but in the form 
in which it is clothed, and that form is the figure of a god. 
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Matter then is only the condition, not the ground, of reality. 
The more reality there is in anything, the less there is of matter ; 
and in the absolute reality, all matter, that is, all substance, 
must disappear. According to these thoroughly Aristotelian 
views, M. Ravaisson aims to suppress in philosophy the notion 
of substance, that is, of a dead and naked substratum, to which 
the attributes of things must attach themselves as accessories. 

We can well understand the importance of such a view if it 
were explained, defended and developed. The whole strength 
of materialism, for example, resides in the importance, ex- 
aggerated perhaps, which the notion of substance has enjoyed 
in philosophy. Suppress that notion, and materialism is de- 
prived of all foundation ; but just because this negation of the 
idea of substance is fundamental, one would like to see it es- 
tablished upon clear and firm grounds. On the contrary, it is 
only in passing, in a kind of parenthesis, and by a bold stroke, 
that our philosophy cuts off the idea; expect from it no discus- 
sion on that point. This is not the way of the masters of phil- 
osophy. They prove their positions by right reasons ; they de- 
fend them against objections by clear arguments ; they develop 
their consequences by a fertile analysis. Proof, discussion,. 
development, are the three essential conditions of a rigorously 
philosophical method. I admit that before making use of these 
processes, one must be able to think, and the philosophy of M. 
de Ravaisson is nurtured by strong thoughts; yet these are 
nothing but materials, precious materials, which he does not 
design to fashion, and which he abandons with a happy uncon- 
cern to their uncertain fate. 

In like manner, we may speak of another of our author’s 
ideas, which he borrowed from Aristotle ; namely, the distinction 
between efficient cause and final cause. He would even go so 
far as to assert that at bottom, efficient causes are nothing else 
than final causes, and that these last are the only causes in 
existence. Important as this doctrine would be if proved, the 
proof is just what is lacking. Once more, I agree that dialectics 
is not the whole of philosophy, and even that the thinker is 
above the dialectician. But it is necessary to be both. Philo- 
sophy is made up of thoughts and arguments. The arguments 
without the thoughts are “empty,” the thoughts without the 
arguments are “blind,’—to quote Kant’s celebrated distinction 
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which he applied to the necessary union of concepts and sensa- 
tions. 

We have in the ideas of M. Ravaisson the philosophy of 
Aristotle spiritualized, in some sort, by contact with modern 
philosophy. The general character of this philosophy is to 
place one’s self at the subjective point of view, at the very centre 
of consciousness, in the perception of the Ego. M. Ravaisson 
admits as unquestionable that fundamental thought; it is in 
the consciousness which the spirit has of itself, that it finds the 
type of all reality. He insists, above all, on that thought of 
Biran, that the soul grasps in it (consciousness) not only its own 
phenomena, but its own being, its causality ; and if one admits 
the notion of substance, its substantiality. He even goes further 
than de Biran; while the latter limits the sphere of conscious- 
ness to our personal activity, and puts usin communication with 
the divine and the absolute only by a sort of mystic illumination, 
M. Ravaisson ventures on the daring but profound idea, that 
the soul in the act of self-consciousness is conscious of the Ab- 
solute. It is God himself whom we feel in us, according to the 
doctrine of the apostle : “in Him we live ;’ and nature, as well 
as ourselves, is full of God ; tavra xAnpyn Osaev adnon pvoyns 

Physical and chemical forces, life, instinct, activity, 
love, liberty even, are nothing but successive manifestations of 
that universal spontaneity, whose source is in God. The mate- 
rial is already spiritual, the spiritual is already divine. The 
soul and God are objects of inner experience. They are facts. 
Hence, M. Ravaisson calls his doctrine a positive spiritualism, 
as opposed to what he calls the demi-spiritualism of the Eclectic 
School, from which he declares himself, in a trenchant and 
somewhat haughty tone, to be entirely separated. 

Timid souls may charge these views with too near an ap- 
proach to pantheism ; but we should take care not to be cozened 
out of our philosophy by this spectre of pantheism. When one 
sees nothing but traps around him, he dares neither speak, nor 
think, nor move. Express some doubts, as did Socrates, you 
are a skeptic. Yield something to physical science, you are a 
materialist. Attempt to reconcile determinism and liberty, you 
are a fatalist. See God in all things, you are a pantheist. In 
truth, that incessant evoking of bad doctrines is something 
annoying, and is likely to end in giving you a taste for them ; as 
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in politics one may become revolutionary from hearing the 
revolution incessantly and fanatically denounced. 

We may here quote a solid and profound distinction from a 
German philosopher, Krause, between pantheism and what he 
calls panentheism. It is one thing to say God is all, (ev ai 
nav), another to say that all is in God (za@v év Oew). M. 
Ravaisson is accordingly a panentheist; there is no ground for 
calling him a pantheist. It is not here, but on another point 
that we are inclined to quarrel with him. It is for his cool per- 
sistence in cutting off what he calls demi-spiritualism, that is, 
everything pertaining to the Eclectic School. Fora long time in- 
deed the Eclectic School has ceased to exist as such. But there 
remain some free spirits united by a general tone of thought 
without any word of command (mot d’ordre). Those among them 
who most admire and love M. Ravaisson, have been legitimately 
affected in seeing that he would have none of them for disciples. 
Why such separations? Is this a time for forming little sects ? 
Is it not putting the interests of a particular philosophy above 
the general interests of spiritualism? For ourselves we have 
always preached conciliation and accommodation, under the flag 
of a large liberty. Whatever have been our own views, and while 
contending as much as any one for philosophical independence, we 
have never been willing to renounce tradition, remembering always 
that we are the heirs of Cousin, of Jouffroy, of Saisset. It is not 
necessary always to start from the beginning. Go forward but 
don’t throw down the ladder. If one creates as many schools 
as there are personal tendencies, every one of us will be a school : 
tot capita, tot doctores. What matters it that one has a third, a 
fourth, a half of spiritualism? He has what he can; and it may 
be just as dangerous to have too much, as not enough. For our- 
selves we go for a large symbol, comprehending all degrees and 
fractions of the spiritualist idea, from the mysticism of Male- 
branche to the empiricism of Locke. ‘In the Father’s house 
there are many mansions.” That question settled, we are the 
first to recognize that if there is to-day in the French University 
a thinker, to whom fairly belongs the direction of spiritualist 


thought, it is the author of The Report upon Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


M. Lachelier is a disciple of M. Ravaisson, but he is an 
emancipated disciple, bolder than his teacher, and of a different 
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temperament. The method, the turn of mind, even the doctrine, 
are all unlike. There is nothing common but a certain general 
direction of the thought, the use of certain formulas, and a final 
analogous tendency. In place of those brilliant electrical flashes, 
encompassed with darkness, which characterize the intuitive and 
bold method of M. Ravaisson, we have, on the contrary, a syste- 
matic and sustained thought, kept up from the first line to the 
last, as in that remarkable work upon the Foundation of Induc- 
tion. The connection is so close that the entire work forms a 
single knot, or rather a succession of knots, one fastened upon 
the other, requiring the same amount of effort to disentangle 
from the first to the very last. Nothing to give the mind rest, 
nothing to conciliate, nothing to throw light. It is scarcely as 
easy reading as a treatise on Algebra, with the difference that the 
algebraic language, being absolutely precise, requires only at- 
tention and patience ; whereas the indeterminate signs of the 
language of philosophy darken and weary the thought, unless 
the author constantly comes to one’s aid by defining their mean- 
ing. But this M. Lachelier seldom does. Hence, his book, going 
to the depth of things, imposes upon the mind an excessive fa- 
tigue, which a little consideration on the part of the author 
would have notably diminished. 

This laborious method has its source in a spirit naturally pe- 
netrating and profound, which can be satisfied with nothing com- 
mon, which digs to so great a depth, that one asks, with uneasi- 
ness, if there is indeed any solid ground under its feet. One is 
carried down from stratum to stratum, and knows not whether 
there is a last one. When one believes himself in possession of 
the truth, he finds that it was only an appearance ; that below 
that, appearance there is a verity more true, which, after all, is 
itself nothing but an appearance, so that at last when there 
Seems to be a pause and a cry: “ Here we are, it is found,” we 
mistrust ourselves, and we say involuntarily that there is noth- 
ing to hinder the malicious enchanter from dissipating this form 
of truth as well as the others, and from leaving us in a bottom- 
Jess void. Thus while the author in that work strives above all 
to find for science a solid and immovable base, he makes rather 
the impression of a transcendental skepticism, with mysticism as 
the vanishing point of the perspective. Meanwhile the charm of 
the thought is so powerful, that one prefers the risk of that limit- 
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less career through the universe, to the seeming security of a 
routine dogmatism. 

As regards Lachelier’s doctrine, it also seems to be notably 
different from that of his earlier teachers. If one:can resume 
the doctrine of M. Ravaisson in the words “ All is spirit,” that of 
M. Lachelier is in substance, “ All is thought,” at least so far as 
regards the object of human knowledge ; for perhaps there is 
a something beyond, which is neither thought nor the object of 
thought. That region aside, the hypothesis adopted by M. La- 
chelier explains the possibility of human knowledge, not by the 
objective laws of nature, so far as they are susceptible of being 
known, but by the subjective laws of our thought so far as it is 
capable of knowing. 

The laws of nature in their Jast expression and their essential 
truth, are nothing but the laws of our own proper thought. But 
these laws are traced back, according to Lachelier, to two that 
are fundamental; the law of efficient causes; and the law of 
final causes. The first constitutes the inflexible determinism of 
nature; it is in virtue of this law that every phenomenon is con- 
tained in a series, the existence of every term of which deter- 
mines that of the next following. According to the second law, 
on the contrary, every phenomenon is comprised in a system, the 
idea of the whole of which determines in advance the existence 
of the parts. ‘These two laws, in the language of Kant and Leib- 
nitz, are the reciprocals of one another ; they are two series in an 
inverse order ; the one descending, the other ascending ; that 
which is cause in the one is effect in the other, and vice versa. 

What is now the foundation of the law of efficient causes? It 
is, that without that law thought would be impossible. The 
fundamental condition of thought is unity. I cannot think with- 
out fastening one thought to another ; on what, in turn, rests that 
unity of thought? Upon the unity of the universe itself ; “for 
the question of knowing how all our sensations unite to form a 
single thought, is the same as that of knowing how all the phe- 
nomena unite to form a single universe.”* Yetthe unity of the 


* It looks as if the author were here entering upon a most manifest vicious cir- 
cle. For after having declared the necessity of explaining the object by the sub- 
ject, nature by thought; he here seeks the explanation of thought in nature, that 
is in the object. Yet the fault is only in seeming, for it is evident that the ques- 
tion here is of an ideal universe, which only exists so far as it is thought. The au- 
thor however makes no effort to prevent confusion. 
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universe itself is not possible except on condition of forming a 
necessary series, such that every given phenomenon is connected 
strictly with a preceding one. Without such a connection there 
would be no unity of the universe, no unity of thought and con- 
sequently no thought. Such a connection is simply the law of 
causality. Finally, whence comes that inflexible series of phe- 
nomena, and why cannot we think the one without having pre- 
viously thought the other? May it not be that these two exist- 
ences are, strictly speaking, nothing but two distinct phases 
(momenta) of a single object which prolongs its existence by trans- 
forming itself from the first into the second phase? May not all 
phenomema be but one and the same phenomenon, at once one 
and several, the continuity of which is ever reconciling itself 
with change? Thisphenomenon is movement. All phenomena 
are then movements, or rather a single movement, which pro- 
ceeds as far as possible in the same direction and at the same 
rate, whatever may be the laws of the transformations. Here 
the author admits, in all its breadth, the principle of the Carte- 
sian mechanism. And he follows that principle to the last de- 
gree, not only in the inorganic world, but also in the world of 
organized and living creatures. He admits that such a concep- 
tion, if conclusive, would be a kind of idealistic materialism. But 
it must not be forgotten that we have in it only one of the laws 
of our being, the law of efficient causes, and that we have still to 
explain that of final causes. 

Without that law of final causes, says M. Lachelier, we should 
be without guarantee, not only for the conservation of living 
things, but for that of brute bodies in their determinate forms ; 
since these bodies are composed of corpuscules or atoms which 
always form the same combinations, a fact by no means involved 
in the general laws of motion. These small bodies compose 
systems of motion which the laws of mechanism would by them- 
selves have no tendency either to conserve or to destroy. ‘The 
world of Epicurus” says the author, “before the concourse of 
the atoms gives us only the feeblest idea of the degree of dis- 
solution to which the universe would in a moment be reduced, in 
virtue of its own mechanism: we still represent to ourselves 
cubes and spheres tumbling into the void, but we do not picture 
to ourselves the infinitesimally fine dust without figure, without 
color, without any property appreciable by any sense whatever. 
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Such an hypothesis appears monstrous to us, and we think there 
will always remain a certain harmony, at all events, among the 
elements of the universe ; but whence should we know it, if we 
did not recognize that that harmony is as it were the highest 
interest of nature, and that the causes whence it seems to result, 
necessarily, are nothing but the means wisely arranged to estab- 
lish it.” The law of final causes is hence as needful to the under- 
standing of nature, as that of efficient causes. 

What is the ground of that second law? As before, the author 
here makes use of the necessity of unity in thought: but this is 
unity of another sort. The first is a superficial and external 
unity. Whatin factis motion? It is nothing more than the 
possibility of passing without interruption from place to place 
in space and time. That is an empty unity, devoid of intrinsic 
reality. (A thought which rests wholly upon the mechanical 
unity of nature, slips along the surface of things without reach- 
ing the things themselves. Not attaining reality, it lacks reality 
in itself and is but the empty form of a thought.) We must 
therefore find a means of rendering the thought real, and the 
reality intelligible, which will be by substituting for the purely 
external unity of the universal mechanism, the internal and or- 
ganic unity of a systematic harmony. Without that principle 
thought could still exist, “but that purely abstract existence 
would be acondition of evanescence and of death.” The law 
of final causes gives life to thought while giving it to nature. 

Once in possession of this principle, our idealist philosophy 
seeks to restore, in succession, all the truths which it had ab- 
stracted in itsearlier stages. It is thus that it grasps, or believes 
that it grasps again, the objectivity of nature, the principle of 
force, of activity, of spontaneity, of liberty ; that it raises itself 
to the human soul, the spirituality of which it maintains, at its 
point of view. In a word, if the principle of efficient cause 
conducts to a sort of idealistic materialism, the principal of final 
causes brings us to “ spiritual realism.” 

Nor is this the last word of philosophy; it is only its second 
stage, which still summons us to to a third ; “this second philos- 
ophy, says the author in concluding, in subordinating mechan- 
ism to final cause, prepares us to subordinate final cause to a 
higher principle, and to overpass by an act of faith the limits of 
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thought, at the same moment with those of naturé.” We 
are thus on the threshold of the third world, so mysteriously an- 
nounced, when the author pauses. He has wished simply to ex- 
plain the possibility of Knowledge, but he gives us to under- 
stand that above Knowledge there is something else, namely 
morality and religion, Are we then to infer that philosophy 
cannot reach so far, and that its whole office is to prepare 
thought for self annihilation, so that it is all, at first, only to be 
the more completely nothing at the end? This we cannot affirm, 
since the author has vouchsafed us no account of this new world, 
which he merely opens to us without caring to enter it. 

We cannot allow to the subtle author of the Fondement de 
l'Induction (Ground of Induction), that “all is thought,” unless 
we understand the word in a sense so broad and so vague that 
it signifies exactly the reverse of that we have been accustomed 
to understand byit. At least, it would be necessary to dis- 
tinguish an objective thought from the subjective,—and that ob- 
jective thought so far as it manifests itself in the form of exten- 
sion we call matter, and the subjective thought so far as it 
manifests itself to itself by consciousness we call mind ; 
and we distinguish them in as much as the first always 
appears to us in a condition of dispersion and plurality, 
and has its unity only outside of itself in the mind which 
thinks it; while the mind,: characterized by consciousness, 
appears to us in a permanent state of concentration, and finds 
its unity in itself. To be mind is to be one; to be matter is to 
be many. So, the distinction of matter and mind must needs 
subsist, far as one may push his system of identity. Itis the 
same with the individual and the whole. The individual per- 
sonality cannot comprehend itself without a principle of distinc- 
tion, which limits it, and circumscribes it in the universal unity. 
Plurality of substances cannot explain the unity of the one; the 
unity of substance cannot explain the plurality of the Egos. 
Thus the primitive unity, called God, has permitted to emanate 
from it secondary unitios called souls, who distinguish them- 
selves, on the one hand, from the Supreme Cause, by the con- 
sciousness of their individuality; on the other hand, from the 
co-existent pluralities called bodies, by the consciousness of 
their unity. If that is demi-spiritualism, we are demi-spiritua- 
lists. For us, on the contrary, it is the true middle path, and 
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everything which goes beyond it is, in our eyes, an ultra-spirit- 
ualism, which may at any instant be transformed into its con- 
trary. 


M. Alfred Fouillée, colleague of Lachelier, at the upper 
Normal Schoo!, and sharing with him the direction of our philos- 
ophic teaching, is a young writer, who in a little time has attain- 
ed a foremost rank, by two works of diverse character, yet 
equally remarkable, one historical, the other speculative. They 
are, La philosophie de Platon, and La Liberte et le Determinisme.* 
M. Fouillée’s talent is of another sort from that of Lachelier, nor 
does his teaching present the same characteristics. The one, as 
we have seen, is, strictly speaking, an idealist, the other belongs 
rather to spiritualism properly so called. The one is more con- 
densed, more systematic, more exclusive. The other is richer, 
more copious, more ingenious in details, more psychological, 
and thus of a more open and conciliatory spirit. The one is 
inclined to interpret all ideas in the sense of his own thought, 
the other seeks to bring them by degrees into his own intellectual 
range. M. Lachelier perhaps has more power, M. Fouillee more 
breadth. Each one has a strong imagination, but the one re- 
stricts himself, the other goes at large. Both of them are 
obscure ; the one by his brevity, the other by his diffuseness. 
And how often, in spite of all their differences, they have this 
in common ; an excessive strictness, degenerating into subtlety, 
in regard to the origin of knowledge; and at the close, a tendency 
to absorb philosophy in an act of faith. Theirs is a refined 
spiritualism, of which knowledge is but the envelope, morality 
and religion being the ground. 

We have resumed M. Lachelier’s philosophy in the formula 
“all is thought” ; we may as fairly sum up that of M. Fouillée 
in the words “all is liberty.” Such at least appears to be the 
tendency of his last work, for in his work on the Philosophy of 
Plato, he seems to have taken intelligence rather than will for 
his principle. The law of cause itself was but an illustration of 
the principle of sufficient reason. But in his most recent work 
the will seems to take the place of intelligence. The law of 
cause, instead of being a mere consequence, has become a prin- 
ciple; the idea is subordinate to liberty. 


* This latter treatise has already been described in the Revue des deux Mondes 
for August Ist, by M. Caro. 
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And it would seem that this predominance of the will over the 
intellect, has become characteristic of several recent philoso- 
phies ; M. Fouillée is in the line of current thought. This, for 
example, is the doctrine of M. Secrétan, of Lansanne, a thinker 
of genuine worth and originality, whom we may appropriately 
cite at this point, since his Philosophie de la Liberté, a work little 
known hitherto in France, is beginning to exert an influence 
upon our philosophically inclined youth. According to M. 
Secretan, the essence of Deity is absolute liberty, and all his 
attributes are but different names of that liberty. Bold as it is, 
the philosophy of M. Secretan adheres to Christianity, and is 
deeply religious in its character. Altogether different is another 
philosophy, although resting upon the same principles, the 
pessimist and misanthropic system of Schopenhauer. Intelli- 
gence is subordinate to will; this is the only thing-in-ttself ; in- 
telligence is only a mode of its manifestation. This doctrine of 
the will connects with the second philosophy of Schelling, which 
he intended to be the positive part of his system, the first 
forming the abstract and negative. To this thought also, M. 
Ravyaisson seems to incline in his Rapport. If we comprehend 
the book of M Fouillee, this is also the final word of his philos- 
ophy, for as we have said, he makes intellect proceed from will, 
and considers this as an absolute act, not determined, but de- 
mining, which consequently commands the motives, instead of 
being guided by them. 

We should be disposed to put higher than is ordinarily done 
the place and power of the will. If, for example, we consider 
not human but divine liberty, we can but admit that the philos- 
ophy of the schools for the most part allows a very insig- 
nificant part to that liberty in the creative act. It has nothing 
to do but servilely execute a model all complete which the ab- 
solute intelligence has eternally borne in itself. Where would 
be the omnipotence of an act so inferior? It is incessantly re- 
peated that God made the world out of nothing, as if that were 
a great marvel. What matters it of what the world was made? 
It is the idea of the world that is the miracle, not the material of 
which it is made. Is the creating of marble a greater work than 
creating the statue? Such is ever the error of materialists who 
believe matter to be more important than form. 


We disavow the maxim of the schools, that God created 
44 
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“ existences, but not essences.” Admit with Plato that the es- 
sences of created things existed from eternity, and that God did 
nothing but produce externally that preconceived world, that 
photograph in advance; join with him under the name of * ideal’”’ 
such a world, or if you choose an infinity of worlds, with which 
He has dwelt without having willed it ; and as Spinoza objected 
to Leibnitz, and Fénelon to Malebranche, it is to subject deity 
to fate. It is a kind of ideal pantheism which subordinates 
God to the world, because the image of the world is necessary 
to his existence. 

Without doubt, truth cannot be the object of a free act of 
God or of any power in the world. Without doubt, a triangle 
being given, it is necessary that the three angles should always 
be equal to two right angles; but why must a triangle be given ? 
This is the question. A triangle isa group of three lines ar- 
ranged in a certain manner ; yet is that group necessary, eternal, 
absolute, self-existing? Is there not required a previous activity, 
a productive power, in order to bring the three lines together, in 
such a manner that they intersect each other? We distinguish 
among human artists, those that copy and those that create. 
Can the divine activity only copy and not create? ‘To create is 
to invent. Invention is an act of will and of power, not solely of 
intelligence. The divine model itself, the paradigm of Plato, 
that which he calls the avroGworv, the animal in itself, is then 
itself the work of the divine will. It is, if one prefers, begotten, but 
uot created. It is the first born of God, zpwtorton0s, zpwroyée- 
vs. This it is perhaps which is meant by the great mystery of 
Christian theology, the relationship of the Father and the Son. 

Meanwhile, as far as we may push this creative activity and 
this power of liberty, we cannot go to the extreme of sacrificing 
intellect without confounding everything. One may admit that 
liberty created the idea of the world, but not that it created the 
idea of God. Absolute will cannot be before absolute idea, and 
in general, the will cannot, without ceasing to be itself, be inde- 
pendent of intelligence. These may bé, must be, co-essential, 
co-eternal, identical in essence ; but they cannot absorb each 
other, without destroying themselves and becoming the opposites 
of what they are. What do we mean by will? Rational 
activity, appetitus rationalis, say the scholastics; dpe&1s pera 
\oyou, says Aristotle. Reason is then an essential element of 
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the will. Bossuet classes it with the intellectual operations. 
“T wish nothing,” said he, “save for some reason.” If then 
you cut off reason, what have you? A blind power which is no 
more will, than its opposite. One may call it so, if he pleases, 
for names are free; but one can just as well call it force, in- 
stinct, necessity ; it is a nondescript, which resembles the 
human will, to quote Spinoza, ‘‘ as much as the dog (Canis), in 
the constellations, resembles the dog, the animal that barks.” 

Proof of the indeterminate nature of this principle of absolute 
will is found in the utterly opposite consequences which can be 
derived from it. M. Secrétan, for example, comprising in his 
philosophy the religious tendencies of his own nature, arrives at 
a Christian optimism, which, while giving the largest place to 
evil, finds in redemption the final triumph of the good. On the 
other haud, the philosopher of Frankfort (Schopenhauer) 
nourished in the philosophy of the eighteenth century, ends 
in pessimism, and while equally positing the principle of ab- 
solute liberty, he thinks that that blind and indifferent principle 
can produce “ only the worst of possible worlds.” In one word, 
either we deprive absolute liberty of every attribute, and the 
residue is a blind force, independent alike to good or to evil; or, 
under the name of will, you mean an active, living and wise 
power; and we have got back to the threefold division of the 
common system of philosophy, and it is simply a delusion to 
believe that one has discovered a new principle. 

M. Fouillée seems to us to oscillate perpetually between these 
two philosophies. On the one hand he says; “ Liberty is the 
Absolute ;’ it is “the supreme independence ;” it is again, that 
from which everything depends and which depends upon no- 
thing. Yet how can such an absolute, which determines every- 
thing without itself being determined, “ which is what it is be- 
cause it is it,” be distinguished from the ancient /atwm; which 
the author combats, with Leibnitz at the opening of his book, 
but the notion of which he says, blends with that of absolute 
liberty ? On the other hand, he says that that absolute ought 
to be represented “under the active form of the spirit, as a 
living personal being which determines itself by thought, by 
desire, and by action, and which is entirely in the action.” 
Thus the absolute liberty, being at once thought, desire, and 
action, is indistinguishable from the three general faculties of 
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the soul. At one time, the author with an indefatigable spirit 
of investigation seeking a last event, which he never finds, tells 
us that in all doctrines there is a residuum, a “ je me sais quot, 
and that this residuum is liberty itself, which is “ neither de- 
termined nor undetermined, but determining,” thus placing 
power and will beneath everything; and again, fearing as he 
may the vagueness of such a thought, he refers liberty to 
love, to goodness, to sacrifice, to disinterestedness ; what 
should I say? to all the virtues. “Liberty,” he says, “is 
justice, charity, religion ;” it is, moreover, “ equality and frater- 
nity.” In one word, it is everything. Can we recommend such 
a source of confusion as a principle of thought ? 

Without doubt there is a last residuum at the foundation of 
all things—a last term where everything must become one; 
without doubt, above everything we can know or name, even 
above everything which we can represent by remote analogy, 
there remains an unknown, which the Gnostics in their mystical 
language eloquently called “the abyss of silence,” which 
Christian Theology calis the Father, which we may eall, if we 
wish, the Absolute, liberty, will, and the like. Only believe not 
that by all those names you represent distinct ideas. There is a 
limit beyond which human thought and human language cannot 
reach in fact or in representation. Philosophy is powerless to 
express the inexpressible, to define the indefinable. Music 
seems to be the only language which can put us in communica- 
tion with the Infinite. Here is perhaps the secret of the in- 
effable emotions which a Beethoven produces in each soul, as 
we listen to his immortal symphonies, or the unknown authors 
of our sacred chants. But here, too, Philosophy expires ; for 
she has not at her disposition any but the language of man, 
which limits and defines ; that which transcends that limit be- 
longs to the domain of poetry and religion. 

If the metaphysical conclusions of M. Fouilleée appear to us 
to err by lack of clearness, which is perhaps to be ascribed to 
the nature of the subject rather than to himself, we would 
praise, on the contrary, the beautiful psychological analyses, 
really novel and worthy an admission into the science, by 
which he shows us the soul mounting by the different steps of 
the idea, of desire, and of love, to freedom. We cando no more - 
than indicate the ingenious, eloquent and brilliant development 
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which the author has given to his thoughts. The chief peculi- 
arity of M. Fouillée’s talent is copiousness. Ideas spring to 
existence under his pen with amazing fertility, nevertheless 
this richness is not without its dangers. To develop is not al- 
ways to eclaircise. We have already given examples ef the 
tendency to drown all ideas, one in the other, which is the 
stumbling block in the way of this brilliant talent. He has some- 
thing of that obscurity which characterises the Quietist writers, 
which arises from an excess of imagination, united to an excess 
of analysis. It is to be greatly desired that an intellect so 
noble, giving so great hope to solid and sound learning, may be 
led to exercise self-denial in the midst of so great riches, to put. 
severe restrictions on his thoughts, and to renounce the attempt 
to say too much—to say all. 

Obscurity, subtility and refinement are the faults of the new 
school; it redeems them by the power, the depth and the rich- 
ness of its thought. We owe it thanks for having restored to 
Philosophy a highly scientific character, and for not recoiling 
before difficulties. It should not be too shy of simple ideas, nor 
yield up received ideas too readily. Profundity is a good thing ; 
yet there may be such a degree of it that one no longer knows 
what he is saying. One may contend in regard to the orthodoxy 
of this or that formula, but we cannot question the moral and 
religious elevation of the three philosophers whose ideas we 
have been expounding. As philosophers they are to blame for 
giving too much to synthesis, for putting the whole into every- 
thing. There are two problems in philosophy : to analyze and to 
combine. The other spiritualism analyzed too much, and 
neglected the intermediate links; the new spiritualism com-_ 
bives too much, and suffers differences and oppositions to 
escape it. Itis the business of the critic always to contradict 
and to require of you exactly the opposite of what you are do- 
ing. Analyze, I ask you to combine—combine, and I require 
you to analyze. If it were not so, it would be because phil- 
osophy had uttered its last word. Alas! we have not yet 
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Art. VIIL—THE FUTURE OF PHILOLOGY. 


By Professor F. A. Marcu, LL.D., Lafayette College, President of the American 
Philological Asseciation. 


The last year has been one of wide activity im original work 
upon language, though it has produced no book which is yet 
seen to mark a new era. 

Perhaps no facts have occurred more significant than these 
three :—Pott’s great lexicon of Roots has been-completed ; an 
English Dialect society has been formed under the direction of 
Mr. Skeat and the inspiration of Mr. Elis; and a grammar has 
been published of the speech of the primitive population of 
Babylonia, which is claimed to be a representative of the parent 
speech of the so-called Turanian or Scythian family of languages, 
and to be likely to play the same part in reducing those lan- 
guages to order which the Sanskrit has done in the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. 

These three facts may be taken as representative of a great 
change that is taking place in the current of linguistic activity. 
The study of the ancient literary monuments of the Indo-Euro- 
pean speeches has heretofore been the great work of compara- 
tive philology ; but it is now giving place to the study of living 
dialects on the one hand, and of the relics of the ancestors of 
barbaric tribes on the other. The more sober western leaders 
of the new generation are trying to ground the laws of language 
in physiological necessities and the facts of living dialects; the 
more adventurous, who seek to solve the wider problems of phi- 
lology and turn to the east for light, are leaving the familiar 
fields of the Indo-Europeans and looking to strange and puzzling 
speeches to find new worlds to conquer. 

Ii will suggest the extent of the study of dialects to mention 
a few of the essays of the year. The English Dialect society 
is vigorously at work collecting all the living varieties of Eng- 
lish speech and asking our aid. With it should be put A. J. 
Ellis’ work on The English Dialects in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, forming part of his great work on Early English Pronun- 
ciation ; J. A. H. Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, ©. CO. Robinson on The Yorkshire Dialects, Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte on The English Dialects, and Sweet on 
Danish Pronunciation in the Philological Society’s Transac- 
tions ; John Winkler’s General Netherland and Frisian Dialecti- 
con, a thousand solid Dutch pages on the continental Low Ger- 
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man dialects ; Tobler on The Aspirates and Tenues in the Dia- 
lects of Switzerland, an excellent paper in Kuhn’s Zeitschritt ; 
Halevy on The Dialect of the Jews of Abyssinia; the Abbe 
Martin on The Chief Aramaic Dialects; Dr. Bleek on Grimm’s 
Law in South Africa ; Dr. Carter Blake on The Dialects of Nic- 
aragua; Mr. Thomas on The French of the West Indian Ne- 
groes, especially at Trinidad ; Professor Hartt on The Language 
of the Amazons, and, most notable of all in its kind, Professor 
Trumbull’s Notes on Forty Versions of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Algonkin, in the Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation. The greater part of this work on dialects is done with 
scientific caution and is in full accord with the best scholarship 
of the old school. 

In phonology we have Mr. Ellis’ work; and the invention by 
Mr. W. H. Barlow of an instrument called a logograph, by which 
the comparative force and duration of the sounds made in speak- 
ing is registered. 

Of the more adventurous work we may mention besides the 
Primeval Babylonish Grammar of M. Lenormant already refer- 
red to, a comparison of it with Modern Finnish dialects by 
Lagus; Mr. Isaac Taylor’s book on the Etruscan, trying to show 
that to be Finnish or at least Turanian; essays of F. Delitsch 
and of J. Grill on The Relation Between the Roots of the Semi- 
tic and Indo-European Speeches; J. Edkins on The Relation of 
the Chinese to the European Roots. 

There has also been good work done in the old fields. In the 
Celtic speeches especially we have a number of new under- 
takings of considerable interest. Chevalier Nigra’s essay on the 
Trish manuscrit of St. Gall, and the work of Ascoli on the an- 
cient Irish glosses of Milan, and many articles in the Revue 
Celtique are worthy of note; while the publication of a volume 
of essays in English on Celtic subjects by Whitley Stokes and 
the introduction of Celtic comparisons into the fourth edition 
of Curtius’s Grundziige show the firm and familiar establishment 
of Celtic studies in England and Germany. This year is marked 
in Scandinavia by the Icelandic Millenial, and the comple- 
tion of Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary. The early English 
Text Society also has celebrated with rejoicings and pride the 
tenth year of its labors, and has finished the Texts of Pierce 
Plowman and given us a new volume of most welcome Anglo- 
Saxon Homilies. Then there is the establishment of the New 
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“Shakspere” Society and the commencement of scientific and 
other linguistic examinations of Shakespeare’s plays, all going 
on with enthusiasm apparently. 

They are interested in England also, as in this country, in re- 
forming the school pronunciation of Latin and Greek, so as to 
make it like that of the ancient Romans and Athenians, but its 
promoters seem to be in unreasonable haste, and speak despond- 
ingly of the real progress of the year toward the new standard. 
The advanced studies of women in connection with the univer- 
sity examinations seem to be a decided success, and their per- 
manent establishment and use already accepted in England. 

The triumphs of the modern Science of Language are among 
the most illustrious which man has achieved. The brilliant 
succession of discoveries, which established the Indo-European 
family of languages, and traced the outlines of its history to a 
period earlier than tradition had reached, may well be compared 
with the discoveries of astronomy and geology. The construc- 
tion of a race earlier than history, is vastly more fascinating 
than that of an order of mastodons. When the philologist 
reasons out from language the existence of an unknown prim-’ 
eval race, and tells their habit, their animals, their food, their 
organization, their laws, their religion, their views of the rights 
of women, and makes out dictionaries and grammars for them, 
this conquest and mastery of time, space and mind fills the im- 
agination to the full. It is natural that philologists should 
have been chiefly interested in the past, and occupied with its 
interpretation. All sciences begin with the remote where ab- 
straction has been made for them by nature anda few great 
facts have attained unmistakable prominence. The future of 
philology will doubtless be much occupied with the study of the 
past. Many generations of quiet workers are needed to occupy 
the ground which has already been overrun, and adventurous 
spirits will never rest while there are varieties of speech not 
brought to unity, or an age unexplored between them and the 
first family of man. 

Students of old books and records can hardly help thinking of 
language as primarily a record, a monument; but it is really a 
great living power, and its present and future are of the first 
importance. The highest praise of a branch of knowledge is 
that it is fruitful. We should seek truth, says Bacon, for genera- 
tion, for fruit and comfort. What then can philology do for the 
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future? What forces can she supply for improving the estate 
of man? Let me talk for a while in answer to these questions. 

In the first place a scientific knowledge of language may be and 
should be the means of improving language itself. When there is 
talk of improving language, the first thing that a man who uses 
the English language thinks of is spelling. It is of no use to try to 
characterize with fitting epithets and adequate terms of objurga- 
tion the monstrous spelling of the English language. If we knew 
all the words in Webster’s unabridged dictionary, and all besides 
that Dr. Fitzedward Hall has found or made, they would hardly 
make a suitable impression in these days of exaggeration. 

Spelling is often thought of as child’s work and of little seri- 
ous moment, but it is by no means so. The time lost by it is a 
large part of the whole school-time of the mass of men, and with 
a large majority of those who are said to read, and who can 
read if you give them time, it is a fatal bar through life to that 
easy and intelligent reading which every one ought to have at 
command, Count the hours which each man wastes in learn- 
ing to read at school, the hours which he wastes through life 
from the hindrance to easy reading, the hours wasted at school 
in learning to spell, the hours spent through life in keeping up 
and perfecting this knowledge of spelling, in consulting diction- 
aries, a work that never ends, the hours that he spends in writing 
silent letters ; and multiply this time by the number of persons 
who speak English, and we shall have a total of millions of years 
wasted by each generation. The cost of printing the silent let- 
ters of the English language is to be counted by millions of dol- 
lars for each generation. Who has not heard the groans of 
Germans or Frenchmen trying to learn how our words sound, or 
read the petitions of the Japanese? And yet literary amateurs 
fall in love with these squintings and lispings. Their favorite old 
English editions extend the charms of their fair white paper, 
clear and graceful type, broad margins, and comely trusty bind- 
ing, to the spelling which is used in them, and these old forms 
of the words have an aroma like the old leather of the binding, 
more delightful than wine. They try to defend them by plead- 
ing their advantage in the study of etymology. Buta change- 
less orthography destroys the material for etymological study, 
and written records are valuable to the philologist just in pro- 
portion as they are accurate records of speech as spoken from 
year to year. 
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If we come to scientific gains from the adoption of a uniform 
alphabet for all languages, they are still more striking. To 
many persons, learning a new alphabet is more work than learn- 
ing the meaning of the words and common forms of syntax in a 
new language. Large numbers of boys at our high schools who 
study Greek but do not go to college, spend more time on the 
Greek alphabet than in all other study of Greek. More time is 
spent in our theological seminaries in learning the Hebrew 
characters than in all other study of the Hebrew language. 
Leave out three or four scholars, and half the time spent on 
Sanskrit in this country has been given to the alphabet. And 
when we look at the pioneers in linguistic research we find them 
more delayed by want of uniform and reliable writing than by 
all other causes. We have in mind the students of dialects in 
England and Germany, and the comparative linguists at work 
among the speeches outside of the Indo-European family. The 
records of dialectic pronunciation made by persons used to our 
spelling, and sent to the scholars who are collecting them, are 
completely unintelligible, like the accounts of meteors sent to 
astronomers, which describe them as being as large as a barrel, 
or a hogshead, or a plate. The sounds of extinct English dia- 
lects found in old records are, like Sir Thomas Brown’s questions 
about the name which Achilles assumed when hid among the 
women, or the song which the Syrens sang to Ulysses, capable of 
a wide solution. Ellis finds the calculus of algebraic impossi- 
bilities simpler than that of the varied writing of dialects. 
Congresses of philologists have been held for this reform with 
little gain, but beyond all doubt it will by and by be accom- 
plished. Year by year the power of combined action is better 
understood and more easily attained. Perhaps our American 
Philological Association, as a great popular organization of lin- 
guistic scholarship, may rapidly attain an influence which may 
give it powers of reform as yet unsuspected. We have some- 
times thought a special league among our scholars might be 
formed for this end, in which one by one might be pledged to 
particular efforts for reform, and so large a number be brought | 
together finally, as to overbear popular inertia and prejudice, 
and introduce reformed books in the schools. Then publishers 
would be found to print all the books needed, and more. It 
would be no small gain from such a movement that it would con- 
sign to scholars and book-worms a large mass of old books, and 
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give the new generation a manageable selection of choice authors, 
and perhaps produce a new era of creative energy, in working 
over thé old material into new forms. Something good would be 
sure to come from such a struggle for life. 

We must also look after pasigraphy. The telegraph operators 
who send messages between countries speaking different lan- 
guages are agreeing on signs, each to stand for all words of the 
Same sense in all the languages with which they have to do, just 
as Arabic figures do over so large a part of the world; anda 
kind of universal written language for the telegraph will soon 
grow up, to the astonishment of the world, and the encourage- 
ment of linguists in times succeeding to attempt a universal vocal 
language. 

Another class of changes which may be made in language, re- 
lates to the structure of words, Speech was not made, it grows. 
And like other things that grow, it needs making for man’s use. 
The world is made for man only so far as it is made by man, and 
indeed not half so far as that. When it is said that language 
grows, it means that it has not been put together under the 
direction of reason and reflective purpose, but is the result of 
social necessities acting under the laws of association. Sounds 
have become the signs of things and so turned into words be- 
cause they were associated with the things, perhaps by mere 
accident. Words run together and form compounds on the 
ground of any striking associations, which may have reason in 
them or may not. Favorite combinations of words always run 
to illogical and unreasonable extremes. It was a great gain to 
our speech to use the dative sign to with the infinitive when it is 
really in the dative case, but now that the crafty preposition has 
fair hold of the verb, it sticks to it everywhere to the dismay 
of the parsers, who cannot see what a preposition can be doing 
with subject or predicate nominative of a sentence. The old 
transitive verbs began to use have to denote complete action, 
changing I have a book bought into I have bought a book. It was a 
great gain. But it was no sooner established than it began to 
be used with intransitive verbs, and now the upstart he has 
gone has driven out the old he ts gone, in defiance of all analysis. 
Old forms which are in very frequent use or have some alliter- 
ation or other rhythmical jingle or cadence, are held in memory 
and repeated long after like forms have become obsolete in othex' 


combinations. 
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Speech, as it grows, follows other laws than reason, and comes 
out like other things that grow, like uncodified common law, or 
fashionable habits, or wild trees, full of all sorts of knots and 
gnarls, twists in the branches, broken boughs, and when it gets 
to be great and old, with rotten places in the bole as big as a 
house. It is one of the strangest facts about these growths 
which grow with men—the products of natural associations— 
that their defects and strangenesses turn to be centres of inter- 
est. “There is no excellent beauty,” says Bacon, “ that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion.” The wounds of the 
oyster are nuclei for pearls.. In idioms, for example, a combi- 
nation of words means something different from what the 
meanings of the words, when used singly, would naturally give. 
The strangeness fixes the attention, fastens the phrase in the 
memory, makes it spring up with special promptness and vivid- 
ness. Hnergy is concentrated upon it; it accumulates moving 
associations ; its force develops like that of a Darwinian organ- 
ism. The great singer was not so far wrong who made it her 
rule to render any passage which she did not understand with 
special effusion. The poets love these nuclei of mysterious 
throngs of associations—these ganglions of nervous energy 
and expression—and historical critics like them, too, as curious 
growths of the old time, just as antiquaries admire old china 
which it requires some special dexterity to use. And they 
sneer at the schoolmaster or grammar-maker who applies 
common-sense to the expression and condemns it. They say, 
“ Vox populi, vox Dei” —God makes speech, schoolmasters mar 
it. But this is stupid sneering. God makes schoolmasters, 
and even the makers of school grammars, as well as inverte- 
brate animals. Their work is his work. The last and best 
work of the Divine energy is wrought out through the reason 
of man. No genuine action of reason is wholly blind or void. 
And ignorant as many of the grammar men have been, and: 
are, there never was one who wrote a book that did not in 
some degree improve the speech. We extend a cordial greet- 
ing to the thousandth or ten thousandth new English grammar 
that is made by a real enthusiastic parser and analyzer who 
has something of his own to tell. Locke’s famous man, who put 
out his eyes to use a telescope, has just as much sense as 


those who close the eyes of reason on the logic of speech and 
try to talk by intuition. 


oa ional 
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It is not to be supposed that language has been heretofore 
left wholly to the laws of association, and grown to its present 
forms of power and beauty, unaided by reason. On the contrary, 
the best efforts of minds of the highest creative power have 
been used to improve it. 

The reason of man, shaping the shows of things to the forms 
of the mind, acts by working over facts according to the laws 
of use, beauty, right, and truth. It is strange that the shaping 
of things according to the intuition of beauty should be so 
early and pervading an employment of the reason. But we 
find that it runs side by side with the appetites in the earlier 
forms of being, so that Darwin has given it a place beside the 
desire for life, among the formal causes of the development of 
the lower animals and of plants. Certain it is that one of the 
earliest and most vigorous employments of man’s higher 
faculties was the shaping of higher forms of speech under the 
guidance of the idea of the beautiful. Who can guess to what 
degree the first beamings and breathings of love may have 
modulated the cadences of the earliest speech? Whenever 
deeds are done, or to be done, which exalt the faculties of 
large numbers of men, the creative power, genius, always the 
slave of beauty, works upon language. The poet, the orator, 
arouses to heroic acts, or records inspiring achievements, in 
forms of speech which take the impress of his highest facul- 
ties. The happiest forms of the popular dialect, which had 
grown up by association, are deliberately selected and com- 
bined into a speech more perspicuous, more regular, more 
vigorous, and more harmonious than had been before known. 
Successful compositions of this kind are preserved and make 
part of the education of the noble and cultivated. They 
accumulate and are imitated from generation to generation till 
the time comes for Homeric poems and a classic speech, for 
Demosthenes, for Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon. From 
generation to generation, each great poet and orator labors to 
make his native speech more beautiful. Sound and thought 
are early identified in speech. From a series of separate signs 
of objects, disjunct, fragmentary, several, like the finger signs _ 
of deaf mutes, the language in which sound and sense have 
become fused, runs and flows, as Plutarch says of Homer’s 
verses ; it adds the powers of music to those of sensible signs 
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and of the vatural language of the emotions, and becomes 
capable of large combinations reflecting and expressing with 
strange perfection the most complex states of mind and 
heart. 

Language, as defined in many of our grammars and dictiona- 
ries—i. ¢. as a number of conventional sounds for signs of things 
—is an abstraction. Such definitions are well enough. The 
matter is complex and difficult, and to cut language off from the 
past by a definition, and to cut it out from the forces of which it is 
a part, is easy, and makes all simple apparently for a while. But 
in the real use of the voice for communication, the conventional 
element is added to the natural significance of the emotional 
tones, and to these is added further the power of harmonious 
combination and of accumulated associations. So that often 
very little of the power exerted by the voice of the orator is ex- 
plicable by looking out in a dictionary the meanings of the 
words he uses. 

Heretofore the masters of language have been workers in liter- 
ature—that is, in language as shaped by the esthetic faculty— 
the poets, the orators, the prose poets, like Plato or Bunyan, 
whose speech is most carefully wrought to harmony. Nor is it 
to be believed that this cultivation will ever cease. Greater 
masters of melody than Homer, or Shakespeare, or Tennyson, 
will yet arise to grace and harmonize the language of the 
future. 

But there is something better than beauty—truth. To our 
highest moods simple statement is better than modulation ; pure 
sun-light, dry light, better than colored windows. Newton, fresh 
from the shore of that great ocean where he picked the pebbles 
that so take the imagination of our school-boys, wondered, 
Emerson says, what the Harl of Pembroke found to admire in 
stone dolls. 

But when we examine language in its relations to the pursuit 
of truth and the expression of it, we find ampler room for pro- 
gress. The identification of thought and speech which was so 
favorable to the poet and orator, is a grievous hindrance in the 
pursuit of truth. It was long before philosophers distinguished 
thought as thought, from thought in expression. The ablest of 
the early Greek philosophers seem to readers of our day to be 
discussing the meaning of Greek words more than the subjects 
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which they affect to discourse upon. There are indeed some 
philosophers and linguists even now who identify thought and 
speech, and hold that men can think only in vocables. But the 
Greek geometry proved an effectual means of enforcing on those 
who invented in it the difference between pure thought and 
Greek expression of it, and there have never since been wanting 
philosophers who have distinguished thoughts from words, 
and there have been many eminent philosophers who have 
studied the mutual influence of Janguage and thought. 
The apothegms of Bacon on the influence of language on 
thought and discussions of the subject in Locke and else- 
where are familiar. 

A moment’s thought will show any one that the qualities 
which he notices in objects are for the most part determined for 
him by language. Qualities which are named and talked about 
are those which arrest attention. Our classification of objects is 
thus determined for us by our speech; and our easy thought 
about all the relations and causes of facts is guided in the same 
way. But objects have been named and qualities noticed and 
grouped very much as they chance to affect men, very little ac- 
cording to their essential nature and scientific value; and the 
combinations of words have also been made according to the 
laws of association acting for the most part between the words, 
not according to the real relations between the objects. Hence 
itis a prime trait of an original thinker that he is able to think 
without the common vyocables, that he breaks fairly out of the 
meshes of common speech, and examines the qualities of 
objects at first hand, and groups and compares them by 
direct observations and natural signs of his own making. 
This is all wrong. It is an insurmountable hindrance to 
any considerable advance of common men to have to con- 
struct language for themselves. It is a prodigious gain to 
the greatest thinkers to have a scientific language ready 
for their use. Newton put as much strength into the in- 
vention of the language of fluxions as would serve now to 
solve the ‘problem of the three bodies, and it was so cumbrous 
after all, that it cannot be used. All common objects of thought 
should be named by their essential qualities, with sets of names — 
systematically framed to indicate by their forms their scientific 
relations. The history of the sciences clearly indicates how great 
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an aid such a language would be to the powers of man. The 
modern sciences of analytical mathematics depend essentially on 
their notation. If the facts and relations which are expressed 
in their equations were written out in popular language, no one 
could grasp and handle them. The great advances in botany 
and all the sciences of classification have been rendered possible 
by improved nomenclature. So it is with chemistry. These 
sciences have, in fact, languages of their own. We speak of 
“Silliman’s Journal” as printed in English, but a man who 
knows no other language than the popular English language 
which grows, can read Japanese more easily than an essay in 
that Journal on a topic of chemistry, or the discussion of a phy- 
sical fact in the language of quaternions. 

The attempts of Leibnitz, Bishop Wilkins, and others, to 
create a scientific language for the whole body of thought, were 
futile. They were premature. It is not difficult now to see how 
language will be gradually made to approach this condition. 
The workers in each science will improve the language of their 
own sphere, name the objects which fall in it, and obtain nota- 
tion for their familiar processes of judgment and reasoning. 
Then no one can read anything worth reading at first hand, 
without learning these technicalities, and then the technicalities 
will be drawn into the popular speech and displace the oid 
names and forms. In bringing about this end special students 
of language may help in two ways atleast. One is by giving 
aid to students in other sciences in the invention of their techni- 
cal terms, so as to draw them near the popular speech in those 
qualities which are valuable in the popular speech, simplicity, 
brevity, harmony, natural and truthful relations in sound and 
sense to the roots of speech. The improvement of scientific 
speech thus far has been made under compulsion for the most 
part by persons. caring little, perhaps knowing little, of the ra- 
tional laws of language ; and has spawned a myriad of linguis- 
tic monstrosities that cannot live in the mouths of Chris- 
tian, Pagan, or Jew. Then again the philologists can give aid 
by recognizing in their conversation and writings this kind of 
change in language as real progress. We are apt to like sim- 

plicity, grace and literary associations—an Anglo-Saxon style, 
we say—and condemn and ridicule these barbaric Greek and 
-Roman prodigies. Even our grammarians sometimes try to 
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teach grammar and the science of language without using any 
technical terms. These attempts miscarry. The talk is pleasant 
often to those who understand the subject, and sometimes de- 
ludes those who do not understand it into a belief that they do ; 
but it really conveys no exact ideas. What should be done is 
to make the technical terms grateful to the cultivated literary 
sense, and welcome them as we do a happy revival of a word 
in Chaucer, or a cunning grace of novel application in Tennyson 
or Emerson. To illustrate further: the common formation of 
an Indo-European word is by combining one root syllable with 
&@ number of affixes. The root syllable denotes some single 
prominent quality of the object; the prefixes and suffixes mark 
its various relations. The languages of the Aborigines of 
America on the other hand designate objects by many qualities 
or descriptive traits. They do not abstract but accumulate 
clusters of qualities, weaving many words into one, by selecting 
a syllable from each—a polysynthetic, incorporative process. 
In the technical designations of objects in modern science it is 
found necessary to combine many adjectives. The full name of 
a plant or a chemical compound, or a quantity in mathematics, 
is often as long as that of a Spanish princess, or a Welshman 
with full pedigree. Some condensation is needed for popular 
use, and there have always been occasional examples of polysyn- 
thetic words. The lawyers in many of their writs and processes 
have formed such words from the Latin of the old documents: 
jfita, from fieri facias ; ca-sa, from capias ad satisfaciendum, and 
the like. So in the natural sciences. In chloroform, the chlor 
stands for terchloride, the o for of, they say, and the form for 
formyle. Sir W. R. Hamilton in the technical names of quanti- 
ties in quaternions, makes up words from single letters. In cis S, 
c represents cosine, and 7 plus s, imaginary ante sign of theta. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis had this last year a new mathematical method 
to announce, and he was compelled to invent a new terminology 
for it. He is a great phonologist as well as an ingenious mathe- 
matician, and he naturally wished to make his new terminology 
brief, unambiguous, euphonic and suggestive. The common 
structure of our speech was too much for him. It was some 
time, he says, before he could reconcile his philological preju- 
dices to the necessities of the case; but he finally made up his 


mind that the science of the nineteenth century is not to be 
45 
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bound by the rude habits of compounding words which grew up 
among the old Aryans, who in pre-historic times originated the 
mother of our European tongues, and that modern science must 
fall back on the North American Indians. He has accordingly 
brought out his new calculus with a set of names which are 
easily pronounced and scientifically adjusted to each other, and 
at the same time as full of solid meaning as the best word which 
Dr. Trumbull knows in Algonkin or Choctaw. 

Improvements iu the form of language need no special con- 
trivance to make them of use toman. Language is a function 
of man. Improved Janguage is improved thought, and that 
implies improved mind and improved man. But besides this 
direct gain there are some particular departments in which the 
advance of linguistic knowledge will exert other influences. 
One of these is education. The study of language and litera- 
ture must always be a main part of education. Hach genera- 
tion and each person has to begin at the beginning, and acquire 
his own knowledge and develop his own character. The ad- 
vantage of the Englishman over the Zulu is in having means 
provided by which he is enabled rapidly to think the thoughts 
and feel the emotions and recognize the ideals of a countless 
succession of the greatest and best of the men who have lived 
before him. This means is language. Itis an indispensable 
requisite to noble culture. Solitary gymnastic of the faculties 
is no substitute for it. 

Truth and goodness are the food of wisdom, and the stores 
of all heroic annals are not too much for the nourishment of 
any single soul. The study of what the great and good of 
former ages have thought, and felt, and done ; the entering into 
their thoughts and the repeating of them in new experience by 
the study of their words, must always be the main part of the 
training of youth. The study of other things, of plants, and 
animals, and minerals, and structures, will vary with the vary- 
ing needs and fashions of each generation and each country. 
_ This statement about individuals, perhaps, becomes. more im- 
pressive when made about whole generations and nations. 

Mankind do not advance by regular progress, but at inter- 
vals a bracing and elevating energy pervades a people and 
leaves its record in the literature of a single generation. But 
the next generation has to be kindled afresh and raised to these 
heights anew, or literature will droop and language will decay. 
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The study of the linguistic monuments of the stern and in- 
spired period is the natural means of kindling the like energy 
inthe new. Without the spirit to rethink the old truth, bar- 
barism will come on apace, and if no response ean be awakened 
te high ideals and generous enthusiasm, we lapse into moral 
idiocy in the midst of intellectual progress. 

We do not anticipate any essential change in the purposes 
and methods of linguistic study. 

There will, of course, be changes of detail in the method and 
in the authors with whom youth will be made most familiar, 
Some changes which have taken place since the modern science 
of language has grown up, seem to be significant. As to the 
method of study, attention is given more to the meaning and less 
to the memorizing of forms. In the selection of authors and 
passages, those which have valuable fact in them, or exhibit 
characteristic traits of the author, or his country, or his time, 
have taken the place of the pretty love songs and sentimental 
descriptions which we used to have so much of. Science, in 
short, the love of truth, guides the choice rather than esthetic 
considerations. 

We have also learned that there are other tongues besides 
those of Homer and Virgil, and that if we wish to train noble 
modern men, they must know noble modern thought. The 
speech of Shakespeare and Milton is no longer despised or 
neglected. We find time to read the thoughts of Germans and 
Frenchmen, and some of us, even of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
the venerable Bede and Alfred, justly called the Great, and 
others of that heroic race and time. Nor are Confucius or 
Buddha neglected. Classes in Chinese and Sanskrit are recit- 
ing at our universities. Our modern science of language accepts 
as its material the speeches of all mankind. 

If these standards be well set, if truth is more beautiful than 
beauty, if power is more graceful than grace, if those books are 
the most valuable records which phototype the most important 
events in the history of man, if those books are the highest 
educational powers which contain the noblest delineations of 
the noblest characters, there would seem to be one class of 
authors who have not been used to the full. I mean the early 
Christian writers in Greek and Latin, Itis the great fact of 
history that the sensualism of Rome and Greece, the best side 
of which Horace has so well sung, gave place to self-abnega- 
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ton,-to heroism, to a virtue which rejoiced in pain and suffer- 
ing for love of truth. To read the expression of this new 
character, when that expression was action, and a man put his 
life and death on each word, is high reading. 

The Latin hymns, too, have the right ring. There is no 
original poetry in the heathen Latin verses. The cultivation of 
the so-called classic age was but superficial. The meters were 
imported from Greece and rehearsed to please the Greeklings. 
The repetition of these Greek prettinesses never roused the 
Roman. His character was stern, hard and fierce. His mind — 
was bent on empire. Death did not daunt him. To suffer and 
and die with rejoicing for truth suited men of the blood of Reg- 
ulus and Curtius, and roused their faculties at last to the height 
of song. The love of Christ melted them. They burst the 
shackles of the Greek meters, and shook off the stiffness of the 
Latin syntax, and sang the early Christian hymns. It is strange 
that our children should spend years on the faint Homeric 
echoes of Virgil, and commit to memory the graceful epicurean- 
ism of Horace, and never see the Dies Ire. There is no ode of 
Horace, nor any other ode of a heathen Roman, that on the 
ground of its power, its harmony, its influence, its fame, has a 
hundredth part of its claim to the careful study of our 
scholars. 

A peculiarly depressing tone and quality has for a long time 
been plain in the literature of England. The verses of Tenny- 
son wail over the vanished life and heroes of the old time. 
There is a dying fall in the exquisite cadences of Morris. The 
Earthly Paradise is an Egyptian feast, with a death’s head by 
every flower. The lesser artists have the same pitch. Every- 
where is death in life, a halo hovering around decay. One can- 
not examine one of their text-books of literature without feel- 
ing the contrast with the exultant lyrics and orations on which 
our American youth have heretofore been reared. But the 
shadow is beginning to fall agross our literature. We, too, are 
to ride with death mounted behind us. If there is any cure 
for this canker it may, perhaps, be found in familiarity with a 
generation who could rejoice in death, and with the thoughts 
and feelings which inspired them. 

Finally, with the advance of the science of language, we may 
expect a considerable change in the methods of psychology and 
the philosophy of history. The linguists have heretofore been 
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quiet followers of the current philosophy of their time. Horne 
Tooke was guided by the philosophy of Locke. He wanted to 
reduce all words and parts of words to signs of sensations. The 
German followers of Kant are for treating words under their 
categories of thought, the relations of space, time, cause, and 
the like. The Hegelians are for setting all forth as polar pairs ; 
roots are notional or pronominal, pronouns subjective and ob- 
jective, adverbs and prepositions develop in polar pairs in each 
direction of space and time. And now we have Darwinism and 
the struggle for life in language. 

But as the facts of language accumulate, and special students 
work upon them, they are found to have unmistakable laws of 
their own, which would not have been anticipated by the reason- 
ings of the current philosophy. Then these facts and laws of 
language are seen to be facts and laws of mind and of the 
history of man, and they overthrow all theories which conflict 
with them. 

Psychology is thus compelled to recognize history and growth, 
and it changes from an abstract discussion of supposed con- 
stant faculties, to the ordering of the facts in successive genera- 
tions, and finding the laws of their succession and development. 

The intuition of right as applied to the order of the world is 
trained and developed:by the same studies. The ignorant man’s 
cosmos is little like the real one, and the scientific study of the 
real one by the aid of language brings out the truth in the 
clearest light. Such studies as these are the honor of the race, 
and enlarge the vision and wisdom of map, and they dilate the 
imagination more than all other uses of his powers. The ex- 
altation of the faculties of man through the development of 
his intuition of space by the study of the astral systems is in- 
deed wonderful, and no less wonderful is that produced by the 
use of the intuition of time in the study of geologic periods. 
But they are matched and overmatched by the growth and train- 
ing of the intuition of right by the study of man in history. 
Vigorous as is the appeal of the starry heavens to oar highest 
faculties, the idea of right seen as a controlling force and law in 
the development and organization of the human race is still 
more imposing and inspiring. 

Mind is the highest object we know. Discoveries about it are 
the most important and most fascinating discoveries. In truth, 
space fascinates us because it is the sensorium of the universal 
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reasov, time because it is the movement of the universal 
rational energy. There is nothing great in the world but 
mind 


ART. IX.—_AMERICAN COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 

Since the venerable clergy of Connecticut assembled, in 1700, 
to found Yale College, laid their forty folios upon a table, each 
saying, “I give these books for the founding of a college in this 
colony,” the shelves of American college libraries have been 
stored with theology and sacred learning in far larger propor- 
tion than with other literature and science. An examination of 
the catalogue of Harvard College library, printed in 1830, when 
it contained at least fifty thousand volumes, shows that more 
than a tenth of the titles described theological works. Judging 
from the systematic index, one would think the proportion to be 
a fifth. Few other colleges have been able to print their library 
catalogues ; but those of Brown University, and Bowdoin College | 

exhibit the same general truth. At Princeton the proportion is 
one-sixth. Such facts are explained by the original design of 
our early colleges, to rear a Christian ministry for the country ; 
and they indicate, of course, the larger ratio which theological 
studies once bore to the whole culture of mankind. We who live 
in the new world of thought and acquisition, have need of other 
nutriment ; and he who should feed on this alone, would be as 
unfit for the intercourse of present life, as the geologic fauna for 
the present condition of the earth. College libraries remind us 
too strongly yet of that ancient time ; they have not a due pro- 
portion of the new learning, literature and science. In the 
Bowdoin catalogue, (1873), the titles of books written by authors 
whose names begin with A, fill 35 pages,and are in number say 525. 
Of these, only 116 are on subjects not theological, or were print- 
ed within this century. The whole catalogue has 742 pages, and 
about 11,200 titles. If the proportion throughout be the same; 
the whole number of books not antiquated, and not religious, is 
only 2,436; a small supply for the actual wants of a college. A 
similar examination of the Providence catalogue, indicates that 
about a quarter of the whole is theological or ancient. Old 
books are charming to the bibliophile ; but college students need 
something else than curiosities, or even profound erudition. 
Learning flourished before our time, but science is mainly of 
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recent growth. It is in scientific books of a high character that 
the destitution is greatest, and it is probably because of this 
high character, and the attendant cost. Often, the best are in 
French or German, and of commensurate price. These would 
often be shunned by the student, from the difficulty of reading 
them ; but this should not deter the professors. Such books 
are the means by which the instructor gains and keeps his fit- 
ness for his place; and the supply of such should be equal to his 
wants. The reputation of the college, and the interest of the 
student, demand it. But in the existing state of American 
college libraries, the difficulty of procuring them amounts.almost 
to a prohibition, and often imposes on the ill-appointed professor 
the cruel neccessity of paying with his own money for the in- 
struments with which he is to effect his pupils’ good. Teachers 
and students are thus threatened with atrophy, and the genera- 
tions which pass through college during the period of poverty, 
may always retain the dwarf proportions which naturally pro- 
ceed from insufficient aliment in youth. 

In the pubiic library of the city of Boston are preserved the 
manuscripts of Nathaniel Bowditch, whose name was the pride 
of mathematical science in youthful America. Among these, in 
twenty-one volumes, quarto and folio, is his Common-place book, 
consisting in great part of whole mathematical treatises, which 
he was too poor to buy, and therefore copied out with his own 
hand. But this was at the end of thelast century and at the begin- 
ning of this. Is not America now too rich to let “ penury repress 
the noble rage” of her scientific sons ? 

College libraries are often rich in books which students do not 
want, and poor in books which students need. The library of 
the College of New Jersey has the first three polyglots of the 
Scriptures, twenty-four volumes folio, glorious monuments of 
learning; but college students have no occasion for them. It 
possesses the Annales Hcclesiastici of Baronius, in thirteen vol- 
umes folio; andthe publications of the Record Commission of 
Great Britain, eighty-four folios of crabbed, abbreviated, bar- 
parous Latinity, coming down from the middle ages. In a cen- 
tury, probably they would not be consulted a hundred times. 
Fifty years ago, in setting up an academy in Maine, Martin 
Chemnitz’ Examen concilit tridentini, was given to help edu- 
wate frontier children. Oftentimes also, the literary and scientific 
possessions of a library have become antiquated, and therefore 
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useless or unattractive. ‘This is manifested by the slender at- 
tendance of borrowers when the library is open, by the propor- 
tion of those who enter and take nothing away, and by the 
small ratio of the loansin a year, or even in a college generation, 
to the whole mass of the library. By all these indications it 
appears that our college libraries are of little use to the students, 
much as they need and wish for help. It is a misnomer to call 
such a collection a library. The disappointment it produces is 
suited to discourage and disgust the inquirer. It is a mockery 
of curiosity and research. Students are entitled to complain 
that the books they find in such libraries are inferior to the 
very text-books they are using, instead of conducting to higher 
levels of science. They find themselves everywhere met by walls 
and ditches, forbidding advance in the directions indicated in 
the lecture-room, or the manual of the class. In justice it must 
be said of those who resort to college libraries, that they are 
truly in earnest; the books they borrow are of a superior sort, 
intended for study, and not for recreation. Oftentimes all the 
seanty stock of good books pertaining to a subject prescribed to 
a class, or a society, will be seized by the first comers ; the rest 
can only appeal to the courtesy of the fortunate, or wait till per- 
haps the hour of interest, or of distinction, has gone by. Con- 
sidering the procession of alert and ambitious minds yearly 
passing through our colleges, and that the necessities arising 
from occasion and from character are continually changing, the 
supply of books should be large, varied, and often recruited. 
Properly regarded, a library is a dictionary, in which all words 
should be inserted, certainly the newest, that each may be found 
as occasion requires. We know what to think of him who has no 
dictionary, or who never opens it, or who is content with a scanty 
manual. He is, and must remain, in a rank like that of the bar- 
barous tribes or stolid peasants, whose whole dialect consists of’ 
a few hundred words. How differently we think of him who 
Owns and continually consults lexicons of all languages, diction- 
aries of all sciences, encyclopedias of the largest capacity. 
Such is the apparatus found in the reading-room of the British 
Museum; found also in part in every great newspaper oftice—one 
of the best universities in the world. It may not be wise indeed, 
for @ young man to “ take all knowledge for his province,” since 
no mind can contain all that is known by all. But any person 
may at some time have occasion for any variety of knowledge >. 
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and, for a great body of students the supply should be varied 
and ample. 

Aside from the study of text-books prescribed by authority, one 
of the most precious parts of a man’s education in college, is that 
which he gives himself, by following the bent of his own nature in 
a course of reading. A judicious parentmay well hesitate at re- 
stricting the reading of his children (exceptin the case of frivolous 
or mischievous books), or at prescribing a course of reading for 
them. The natural appetite of a healthy mind, like those of the 
inferior animals, may be relied on to produce good results, if left 
to its normal impulse. College requisitions therefore, in the form 
of tasks imposed, ought not to be multiplied so far that the stu- 
dent shall have no time to gratify the passion he may feel for 
voluntary acquisition. It may well be questioned whether the 
knowledge to which a man of himself inclines, is not worth more 
than what he acquires because heisbidden. In the latter he may 
have to row against wind and tide; in the former, the force of 
his nature seconds his exertions; the difference in progress, 
therefore, will be measured by twice the force of the stream. Books 
which suit him, and time to read them, are the demand of his 
nature. For want of liberty of choice in childhood and in college 
life, early tastes are often blighted, or kept in check, till the hard 
necessity of working for bread, and a removal from the neigh- 
borhood of books, have made it impossible to develop them. 

The choice of books for libraries should therefore be guided 
by consummate discretion, ever keeping in mind the various tastes 
of men. The personal preference of the librarian should be re- 
strained by the severest conscientiousness. Most libraries have 
grown to be what they are, under the control of capricious 
causes. In great measure, they are the bequest of professional 
men, unloading their shelves when they die.# But law, medicine, 
and theology are not suitable studies for college students. A 
sytematic regard to what constitutes a good education, ought to 
guide every selection. What a young man needs first to 
know, is more of that which he has already acquired in part. 
His earliest reading in college should supplement his pre- 
vious knowledge. Some men have a passion for books of travel, 
acquainting them with all parts of the planet. They would follow 
Ulysses to the cities of many people, and know their mind, it 
is argonautism without peril or fatigue. It is a foundation for 
liberalism of thought and feeling. The “Description of the 
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Earth,” as learned in books of travel, especially in European coun- 
tries, is a necessary preparation for a creditable reception in 
society. Not to know Europe is not to understand the papers, or be 
able to judge of what they say. So many persons born abroad are 
among our adopted citizens, and so many of our own people now 
go abroad every year, that he who cannot follow must read books 
of travel, or stand at a mortifying disadvantage. Such books, 
well chosen, on every important country of Europe, the library 
should provide, and the student will gladly read. 

Other men have an equal appetite for history. Thev are 
ashamed not to know who lived on this planet before them, 
and what they did. By every means should these inborn 
passions be fostered. It is the duty of every college to 
provide largely for a knowledge especially of American his- 
tory. Our nation is to the full as unique in modern times 
as Israel was in ancient. God’s providence has made use 
of each as a lighthouse for the world. Perpetuating the knowl- 
edge of that providence is one means of perpetuating the bless- 
ings which distinguish us above all other people. On the back 
of his colossal statue of Washington, standing before the Ame- 
rican capitol, Greenough chiselled these words: “Simulachrum 
istud, in magnum lbertatis exemplum, nec sine ipsa duraturum, 
faciebat Horatius Greenough.” Whatever the truth of the in- 
scription as it stands, it is certainly true that American institu- 
tions endure on condition of the continued knowledge of Ameri- 
can history and principles among us. If the robust and 
comely hero of this western Israel forgets his parentage 
and his history, “then shall he become weak, and be as 
another man.” It is the imperative duty of American col- 
leges to make known the history of our republic and of 
our fathers. But, it is not enough to know it in the gross, and 
in manuals; it must be known also in particulars, and in origi- 
nal sources. How shall we be sure that Bancroft has given us 
the true history of our revolution, unless we have the contem- 
porary narratives? Our history is the history of principles dis- 
covered, defended and maintained; we learn the principles, in 
learning what it cost to establish them. Within the present 
century, every considerable nation of Europe has been reprint- 
ing its old historians, and bringing to light its medieval records. 
Our government leaves such enterprises to local historical socie- 
ties. American colleges should help to cultivate, diffuse and 
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impress this knowledge. Yet there is no college library except 
that of Harvard, which has a satisfactory collection of such books; 
nor probably any in which may be found the original authors quoted 
by Irving, Prescott, and Parkman for their histories of French 
and Spanish America. Original editions, indeed, of contempo- 
rary narratives are now too costly for purchase by any but the 
wealthy. But the reprints of colonial and state histories and 
other local narratives, ought to be secured ; for without these we 
miss the true position and original coloring employed to repre- 
sent the career and institutions of our fathers. Our own history 
thus examined, becomes, moreover, “the fore-school’” to all his- 
torical research ; and in it the student may learn to weigh evi- 
dence, and believe none but contemporaries. If this were the 
sole result of such inquiries, it would be an ample reward. 

A form of history peculiarly attractive to the young, and very 
effective in its influence over them, is biography. When the 
excellence which they have admired from afar is brought near 
in the record of its daily life, and when the steps by which it was 
attained are made visible, the hope of imitating if not of equal- 
ing it is awakened, and a mighty stimulus applied. How great 
the influence of Edwards’ Biographies of self-taught men, and 
Craik’s ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” 

“* Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make ozz lives sublime.” 
This is the most nutricious fertilizer we can lay on the hot-bed 
of student life. 

A still larger class have a natural bent toward the sciences of 
observation in respect to organic forms. College libraries are 
commonly ill-provided with books of natural science. The suc- 
cessful investigation of nature made within this century is pro- 
digious. The whole mass of books in the world has received a 
sudden increase, like that which followed the invention of print- 
ing. The scientific press is prolific as nature herself. The sub- 
division of topics, the number of monograms, and the amount of 
discovery, are enormous. The new disclosure of powers in na- 
ture, or of infinite variety in her forms, has roused man to un- 
wonted exertion, and seemed to endow him with penetration 
above his own. But, on the shelves of some colleges, a mere 
twilight of information, proceeding from a few elementary books, 
is all that answers to this broad illumination. Students of such 
colleges must remain children in science, incapable of indepen-. 
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dent views or of original inquiry. Every department of natural 
science deserves an alcove of books, anda museum of specimens. 

It is not necessary to plead here that American colleges 
be supplied with the means of classical instruction, or of linguistic 
inquiry ; for these claims have been always allowed ; and in these 
departments, college shelves are most likely to be creditably fur- 
nished. What may be most needed is the addition of the new 
to the old. 

Money is often wasted in libraries in the purchase of inferior 
literature. Why should any be bought or read, except the best ? 
Considered as a means of education the perusal of inferior au- 
thors is worse than waste. Those who fixed the curriculum of 
classical study, chose the noblest models. They set us to read- 
ing Virgil and Cicero, Livy and Tacitus. They selected for us ex- 
tracts from Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon and Thucydides ; from 
the greatest tragedians and orators, critics and philosophers. They 
have not given us the Augustan history because it is interesting ; 
Callimachus, or the Greek novelists, because they are attractive. 
Nothing but the best, was the principle of their selection. And 
why should we read a hundred volumes of British poets, many 
of them insipid as lymph, instead of fixing our attention on the 
ten who deserve it? The misfortune of youthful indiscriminate 
reading is not only that it wastes time, but enfeebles the taste. 
Until there are professorships of poetry and history, of criticism 
and oratory, let librarians keep the door against all but the 
highest and strongest writers, 

But there ought to be these professorships of literature. Why 
not, as well as of science? What nobler lessonscan be learned at 
college than those which history, for instance, is inspired to 
teach? History is a book of charts by which statesmen sail; 
he who does not study it may steer his country upon rocks. 
There ought to be lectures on the age of Lord Bacon, lighting 
up the twilight of Tudor misrule, and helping us better to know 
why our fathers came here. There ought to be professorships 
of Shakespearean literature, charged to set forth the grandeur 
of his philosophy, the subtle gradations of his comparative 
psychology, and the strong simplicity of his phrase. There 
ought to be lectures on the prose works of Milton, teaching 
from them the principles of political science, and bringing young 
men acquainted with his indignant eloquence. To most men, 
Milton is only a poet whom they must read once in their. lives. 
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Young men should be taught to know him as the prophet 
of freedom. , By fixing their attention on such authors as 
these we should extinguish their wish for inferior reading, 
and we should raise the standard of all their own thought 
and expression. Every college library should have all the 
good editions of our highest writers, and all the best critics 
and historians of their works and period. It is no matter if 
it have little more. Let inferior authors and curiosities of 
literature be sought for in great public libraries, where, as in 
some stately necropolis, their lifeless remains are embalmed. 

But, glorious as English literature is, we are noi entitled to 
extol it unless we have studied what elsewhere exists. Its ap- 
propriate rank can be decided only by a comparison with the 
literatures of the continent. The masterpieces, therefore, of 
foreign literature, both originals and translations, should be pro- 
vided for every college. The intimate knowledge of Dante and 
the high national writers of Europe is the common ground on 
which all scholars stand, and he who has it not finds no admis- 
sion among them. Yet there are American colleges of no mean 
rank, in whose libraries Dante is not found; and how many of 
the three hundred editions of Petrarch are to be found? How 
much do most men know of Cervantes and Lope de Vega? How 
many understood Tyndall’s recent allusion to Giordano Bruno? 
The languages of the south of Europe are besides so easy, so im- 
portant, and so diffused, that he is not an educated man who is 
not acquainted with them. To know English literature alone is 
to be amere provincial in all the capitals of Europe; and to 
read and speak English alone, is to be neglected and undervalued 
wherever one goes. Every ambitious young man will learn these 
languages and literatures as a means of culture, and of access 
to opportunities. Considering the amount of foreign history, 
literature and science, which has not been and will not be trans- 
lated into English, perhaps the fifth part of a college library 
should be in continental tongues. 

If now, we compare these requisitions with the existing state 
of college libraries among us, we shall find reason enough for 
regret and for exertion. It is the constant experience, we have. 
said, of students asking for books of a higher sort, or (when re- 
quired to write essays) seeking stimulants for thought, to find 
that the books they want are not in the college library. Such 
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famine is intolerable. et it no more be said of Americaw 


students, 
‘“‘ Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with she stores of time did ne’er unroll.” 


Where a great library exists, college advantages seem to 
be multiplied, as by the turning of a kaleidoscope. The 
most recondite allusion may be searched out and under- 
stood. Opportunities for instruction are not limited by 
the abilities or acquisitions of the local- professors; for 
the great masters of thought in other lands, or who have 
ever lived among men, may be the daily associates of the 
student. Example isthe great stimulant for young men; let 
them have the best. A man is never safe from provincialism 
and narrowness of mind but by free intercourse with books. In 
libraries we may hear the debates which go on in the high 
parliament of the world, and the discussion of opinions pro- 
nounced in the lecture rooms which we frequent. The best way to 
become an independent thinker is to hear all sides and judge 
for one’s self. Very difficult is it not to follow too closely the 
guidance of a superior teacher, if we hear no other voice. It 
is true that universal reading may prove a drench to an undis- 
cerning mind. But an instructor’s province is to suggest caution, 
while pointing out the advantage of induction from a wide circle 
of opinions. 

Many American colleges possess a scanty library fund, suf- 
ficient to purchase a few volumes, or a few hundred volumes 
every year. Such gifts deserve grateful remembrance, and they 
may suffice to procure the best of what is annually produced. 
In time, it is thought, they will secure a good library. Impos- 
sible! They are inadequate to fill the chasm which divides 
these libraries.as they are, from repositories containing the 
best which former ages.have produced. Nothing less than a 
great gift, made for this special end, can purchase that, and so 
ensure for all the future what the college needs for its highest 
usefulness. Supposing it were true that present meagre funds 
would give in fifty years what is needed now, who could be will- 
ing to condemn twelve generations of students to low diet, and 
intellectual decrepitude resulting from it?” 

How bitter is the thought that youth comes but once, and 
that if advantages for instruction are not supplied at this period,, 


‘* All the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries,” 
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How painful the idea that the past poverty of America has 
entailed on almost sixty thousand of her educated sons, 
intellectual inferiority to what they might have been. Once 
settled in life, the ordinary student cannot buy for himself 
a great library, nor in nine cases out of ten will he be located 
near one. His college is the alma mater, from whose breast, 
while he remains in her arms, he has a right to ask the supply 
of his intellectual thirst. Her heart may well break if she sees. 
her children famish through her poverty. We live in atime when 
millions are freely given to foster the interests of learning in 
our land. Let us not lavish them allin buildings. Europe spends 
her wealth in libraries, museums, and galleries. Foreign univer- 
sities are not conspicuous for their edifices, but for their vast 
collections of books. What a sinking of heart does a librarian 
feel on comparing their stores to ours! Or even in exploring 
many a city book-store! Books are the life-blood of a literary 
institution. They may be of more value than all the rest. 
They speak to successive generations while time endures. He 
who founds a library lays the surest claims to the gratitude of 
millions. Happy the millionaire who shall endow ten college 
libraries with a hundred thousand dollars each. Literature shall 
remember him and perpetuate his name. When some greater 
Dante shall mark out the circles of the sky for the benefactors 
of mankind, he will marshal such men to their place, in the 
same guarter, but in far higher station, than those who erected 
fountains in fainting cities, or excavated reservoirs in torrid 
provinces of the Hast. 


Art. X.—NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


COMPARATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE PREACHING IN THE HomE 
AND FoREIGN FIELDS. 


We have before called the attention of our readers to the /ndian Evan- 
gelical Review, the first number of which appeared in July, 1873. The first 
article in it is by the Rev. Theodore Wynkoop, who left a flourishing 
pastorate, and much else that lends a charm to life, to become a mission- 
ary in India. It is on “The Training of Native Preachers.” The sub- 
stance of this article was once in our hands, and we intended to publish 
it, but in some unaccountable way the manuscript was mislaid, and has 
not been found. After showing the absolute necessity of raising up native 
preachers to secure and carry on the work begun by missionaries from 
abroad, he lays down some principles in regard to the training and cul- 
ture they need, which are quite worthy to be signalized : first, because 
they are equally, if possible, more applicable to training for the pulpit 
here ; and next, because they show the superlative folly of sending men 
to evangelize the heathen, who are destitute of the gifts and training 


requisite for success at home. He says: 
1. “It should be based upon the study of the Vernacular languages. 
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At home a theological training presupposes some degree of literary cul- 
ture. This cannot be assumed in India. Many of our men, who are 
best fitted by nature and grace for their work, have had no previous liter- 
ary training. Proverbially the mass of the people are rude and incorrect 
in speech. Literary culture is confined to a narrow circle of native society. 
And it must be confessed that an exaggerated attention to English studies 
at the expense of the Vernaculars,the mixing of men of various castes and 
nationalities in the Christian community, a commendable unwilling- 
ness to familiarize the mind with the filthy or idolatrous classics of the 
country, and also to some extent the literary example of the foreign mis- 
sionary, who almost necessarily speaks the language with a faulty idiom, 
have tended to lower the literary standard among Christians. This may 
not be the case in other parts of India; but in the North it is a frequent 
complaint that Christians are losing the graceful and elegant use of their 
own languages, and are adopting a corrupted form of speech known in 
some circles as the Padr’iai Boli, the Missionary Dialect. 

The effect of this on our preaching is evident. In any country a slovenly, 
uncultivated speaker is scarcely tolerated, even though he have large and 
popular gifts. Particularly is this the case in India, where a high value is 
set upon what is regarded asa cultivated style. Our catechists and preach- 
ers are often despised and slighted for the want of this. 

If a digression may be here allowed, we would urge, especially upon 
our younger missionary brethren, the cultivation of a higher literary style 
than some seem to be content with. Surely it is not enough that we be 
merely able to make ourselves understood. Our position as educated 
men, the influence we hope to gain over the better classes of native 
society, nay, the very dignity and worthiness of the Gospel message which 
we bear, call upon upon us to study the art of speech, that we may be 
neither a laughing stock among the educated natives, nor a deteriorating 
influence among our native brethren. Elegant speech is a power every- 
where, which we may use for good. The number of educated native 
gentlemen who speak our own difficult language with precision and 
beauty may well rebuke those of us whe would remain content with a 
less correct use of the language through which we must chiefly get access 
to the hearts of the people. 

Our training of our native preachers must be based on literary culture. 
A knowledge of the structure of the Vernacular languages,familiarity with 
good models of composition, and frequent exercise in writing, will furnish 
this culture, and should be a constant part of the course of study. These 
studies will be the preparation for Homiletical training, the rules of 
rhetoric applied to preaching in particular. 

Especial attention should be given to prosody, since in all countries, 
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but perhaps in India most of all, religious thought seeks expression in 
poetry. No man can know the literature of the country, or the power of 
‘ts languages over the heart, who has not read its poetry. One of the 
greatest gifts which a popular speaker can possess is the power of reciting 
poetry ; and a memory well stored with the best Christian poetry, as well 

with suitable extracts from Hindoo and.Mahomedan authors, will 
secure the Christian preacher a quiet and attentive hearing from any 
audience. 

Should this training include the classic languages of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan? By all means, so far as possible. Although a knowledge 
of the Sanskrit or Arabic could not be insisted on as an essential attain- 
ment of every one who would preach, still this is even more necessary 

,here than are Latin and Greek to the educated man at home. It is 
necessary to his literary training, necessary as furnishing him with a com- 
mand of current technical and religious words and phrases, necessary to 
enable him to stand creditably among a company of educated men, 
necessary to secure him the respect of the populace as a religious teacher. 
It is never pedantic here to quote from either of these languages. A 
preacher is expected to do so. And in view of the large number of Pun- 
dits and Moonshies in every town and city, who have attained a sufficient 
knowledge of the Sanskrit or Arabic to pass for scholarly men, it cannot be 
said that this is impossible for those who aspire to be Christian teachers. 

2. But this literary training is in itself of but inferior importance. 
It is obvious to remark that the great study of those who are to preach 
must be the Bible. From this book the preacher must draw the great 
substance of his preaching. Here is his Cosmogony, bere his Theology, 
-his Philosophy, his morals. The Word of God is the great fountain of 
sacred truth, and his life-work is summed up in the one direction, 
** Preach the Word.” 

From this book he must receive inspiration in his own soul. Here 
he muses on the models which he must follow, and becomes acquainted 
with the great men in whose footsteps he must tread. Here he is brought 
into contact, not so much with Prophets and Apostles, as with the Di- 
vine spirit who inspires them all. The value of a great book has often 
been testified to, as a means of, expanding the mind and heart of him 
who meditates much upon it. Men have been wise enough to drink 
daily at the Homeric fount, that the subtle spell of the master might be 
thrown over them, and they catch the spirit that breathes immortal in 
these pages. Others have read and mused in Plato and Aristotle that 
they might gain the philosophic instinct, and be imbued with the phil- 
osophic mind. If this be the acknowledged advantage of familiar and 
intimate converse with a master mind recording its best and noblest 
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thoughts in undying books, what must it be to bring one’s whole heart 
and mind and soul under the influence of that divine word, which under 
the immediate operation of the spirit of God has power to quicken and 
animate the soul as all other influences put together can never do. 
This word is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” He only that is mighty in the 
Scriptures can do a mighty work for Christ, Weakness here is fatal. 
It can be compensated by no possible strength elsewhere. 

With the Gospels, and indeed the New Testament generally, our native 
preachers are already for the most partfamiliar. But no one can know 
even the New Testament well who has not studied carefully the Old. 
Augustine’s familiar saying well expresses this: Zz Vetere Testamento 
Novum latet; in Novo Vetus patet. The great distinguishing facts and 
doctrines of the later revelation can never be fully and clearly appre- 
hended in all the light which God has thrown upon them, until we have 
traced the development of the doctrines and the preparation for the 
facts from the very beginning. It was not without purpose that God re- 
vealed his will, and made known his purpose gradually and under various 
forms and methods. ‘The Bible is a culminating book. The Christian 
dispensation is the unfolding of what went before. We cannot divorce 
the Old from the New, or hope to understand completely the one with- 
out the other. Christ's injunction, “Search the Scriptures,” 7. ¢., the 
Old Testament Scriptures, is as needful for us as for those to whom it 
was first addressed. Nor is this the only reason for urging close and 
careful Old Testament study. It is of the greatest importance that 
our Indian evangelists should be familiar with the Hebrew prophets 
and catch somewhat of their spirit. We need their clear view of the 
dreadfulness of sin, and the awfulness of the punishment which it 
must bring down upon the transgressor. We need their intense hatred 
of idolatry, and their zeal for the glory of the name of the Lord of 
Hosts. We need their sense of a holy and awful commission from 
God himself, which must take precedence of every other claim and 
dominate the whole man. We need that authority, which can only 
come from such a sense. We needa boldness and an utter self-re- 
nunciation like theirs. Not St. Paul himself is a better model for the 
evangelists in India than is Elijah the Tishbite, coming from the quiet 
retirement of the widow’s house in Sarepta to face boldly the embit- 
tered king, challenging Baal’s four hundred and fifty priests to the trial 
of their faith, denouncing with burning tongue the idolatry of the 
people, and as it were compelling them with irresistible spiritual power 
to turn to the Lord their God. We need a ministry of reprehension 
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now in India. It is time that scoffing Mussulmans and careless 
Hindoos were roused, as by the voice of some later John the Baptist, 
who shall cry, ‘The ax is now laid at the root of the tree. Repent, 
repent.” It is time the world were taught that the Gospel, full of love 
and tenderness as it is, has yet an anathema more dreadful than any 
curse of Ebal’s mountain, that Jesus is King, as well as Priest and 
Prophet, and that those who will not come and yield their hearts to 
him shall be broken to pieces by the rod of his power. 

We must not reject the order in which the Lord gave first Law and then 
Gospel to the world. Law work must be done now as well as in the an- 
cient days. Sinai precedes Calvary, and they who have not trembled be- 
fore the one are not likely to be deeply moved by the grace of the other. 
Therefore, we must study the whole word of God, and all the parts of it. 
** That which is written in the Law, the Oracles of the Prophets, the Mel- 
odies of the Psalms, the instruction of the Proverbs, the experience of 
Histories,” and Christ in all, who is the centre and substance of all, this 
must be the great matter of our teaching, that the preacher may be fully 
developed, and moulded into the spirit of Prophets and Apostles, and the 
great master of both. It may be fitly suggested here, that as Theology is 
the highest and noblest of the Sciences, so Exegetical Theology is its 
divinest form, and one which is peculiarly suited for our purposes of 
training. In Exegetical Theology we learn the truth in the very shape 
and form in which the Lord saw fit to reveal it to us. 

We here study not only inspired truth, but inspired truth in inspired 
words, the ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Moreover, doctrines 
are thus presented in the mutual relations to other doctrines, and to 
Christian morals. Faith and works, things to be believed and things to 
be done, are not only placed side by side, but are so intertwined that it 
becomes impossible to separate even in thought the creed from the life. 
Each is seen to be essential to the other, and both necessary to the integ- 
rity of either. 

Let it not be thought that this is to undervalue Systematic Theology. 
On the contrary, every great theologian has been a great exegete, and 
a great theologian because a great exegete. Systematic Theology, as a 
science, is grounded in exegetics, as physical science upon a knowledge 
of the phenomena of nature. We have no occasion to disregard our 
creeds and confessions. But if these are to be more to us than unmean- 
ing phrases, it must be by careful and prolonged exegetical study. Let 
the outlines of truth, the great leading doctrines of revelation, be clearly 

fixed in the mind of the student ; and then let him enter upon the study 
of the sacred book, clause by clause, and word by word, overlooking no 
smallest connection, and analyzing every line of thought until his mind 
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is steeped with Scripture. In this way our theology will be a living, real 
thing. And, the word being ever the great means of purifying the soul, 
we shall get such a spiritual hold of the truth that it will be our very life, 
which we cannot lose or let go without denying ourselves and giving up 
part of our very being. 

As compared with Biblical studies pursued in this spirit, there are no 
studies which our native brethren enjoy so much, none which it is so great 
a blessing to teach. The class-room becomes a hallowed place, and every 
lesson is a conscious means of grace. The mind is informed, the heart 
affected, and the soul quickened. 

It isno uncommon experience at such times, when Christ and the 
great salvation are brought prominently forward, in vivid type, wrapt pro- 
phetic anticipation, or glorious fulfilment, that the hearts of teachers and 
scholars are moved as with heavenly influences, and expressions of grati- 
tude and praise spring involuntarily to the lips of all. 

Besides the unspeakable present advantages of such a training, it will 
secure for all the future preaching of the students a Biblical tone. There 
is far too little of this among us now. One is painfully aware that in the 
multitude of indifferent remarks which one hears in much of our preach- 
ing, but little of the Word of God is being preached. The true remedy 
for this defect, which accounts for much of the inefficiency of our preach- 
ing to the heathen, must be found in familiarizing our preachers with the 
entire word of God, and imbuing them with its spirit. Biblical training 
makes Biblical preaching.” 
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Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


RECENT GERMAN WORKS. 

Afpologetik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums, von J. 
H. A. EBRARD. Erster Theil. In theintroduction the author distinguishes be- 
tween Apologetics as theory,and Apologetics as practice, but contends that the 
theory of Apologetics passes over at once into practice in Apology. He then 
defines Apologetics as the science of the defense of the truth of Christianity. 
He then divides this defense into two parts: (1.) The defense of the eternal 
contents of the truth of Christianity measured by the facts of nature and the 
human consciousness. (2.) The defense of the historical character of 
Christianity. The author devotes a considerable space to the refutation of 
the Darwin hypothesis. It is gratifying to observe that he deals with the 
living issues of the present conflict with materialism, whilst Pantheism takes 
a subordinate place. 

Dogmatik, Akademische Vorlesungen, von A. F. C. VILMAR. A 
work edited by Dr. Piderit after the death of the author. The principle on 
which he builds his system is briefly stated, thus: ‘“‘The souzce of Dog- 
matics is the Lord Christ himself in His person and work; the zorm is the 
sacred Scriptures; the Jvincip/e is justification by faith alone; and the doctrinal 
authority, the confession of the Church.” His scheme is: I. Theology (1), 
Being and Attributes of God; (2), Creation and Providence: (3), the Trinity ; 
(4), the Angels II. Anthropology (1), status integritatis ; (2), status cor- 
ruptionts. The second volume, soon to appear, promises III. ps 
IV. Doctrine of the Church; V. Eschatology. 

Geschichte der Christlich-Lateinischen Literatur von ihren Anfingen 
bis zum Zeitalter Karl des Grossen, von ADOLF EBKRT. This is the first 
volume of an Allgemeine Gesch. der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande. 
He makes three periods. (1.) From Minucius Felix to the time of Con- 
stantine. (2.) From the time of Constantine to the death of Augustine. 
(3.) From the death of Augustine toCharlemagne. A large work of 600 
pages, with index. 

Bibliotheca Wiffeniana—Spanish Reformers of two centuries from 1520, 
their lives and writings, according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s plan: 
and with the use of his materials, described by Edward Boehmer. This, 
which is the first volume, contains an introductory account of the labors of 
Mr. Wiffenin gathering the manuscript material, and the lives and writings 
of Juan and Alfonso de Valdes, Francisco d’Enzinas and Juan Diaz, etc. 

The work is written in English by a German professor. The style is— 
an awkward mixture of German and English. There is, however, a mass of 
valuable matter presented which will be gratefully accepted by all who are 
‘desirous of a closer acquaintance with the Spanish martyrs to the Reformed 
faith, especially in these times when Spain has opened her gates to the pro- 


clamation of the free gospel. 
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Fundamental Dogmatik. Eine zusammenhangende historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung und apologetische Erorterung der Fundamental Fragen christli- 
cher Dogmatik, von H. VoictT, Professor in Kénigsberg. He treats in 
section 1st of Religion in general; 2d, of the Revealed Religion; 3d, of the 
sources of the Revealed Religion; and 4th, of the science of the Revealed 
Religion. 

Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, als Entwickelungs-Geschichte des kir- 
chlichen Lehrbegriffs, von Dr. THOMASIUS, Professor in Erlangen. Band I. 
Die Dogmengeschichte der alten Kirche. The moving principle of this de- 
velopment he regards as the common public spirit of the Christian Church, 
the spirit of life born of the Spirit of God, which, as a gentle spiritual breath, 
breathes throughout history. The idea of the history of doctrines is th® 
history of the development of the Church system of doctrines. The historical 
divisions are: (1), the ancient church; (2), the church of the middle ages; 
(3), the modern church. In the first period he divides his material into a 
preparatory section treating of the fundamental character and formation of 
the church of the period, then of the various central doctrines—Theology, 
Christology and Anthropology, and finally a section on the church itself. In 
his treatment of Christology he gives: Ist stadium; immediate unity of the 
divine and human in Christ; 2d, the Divine and human natures in Christ, 
each in its reality and totality; 3d, unity and distinction of both natures as 
contrasted; the schools of Alexandria and Antioch; 4th, unity and distinction 
of both natures as contradictory—Nestorius and Cyrill, Theodoret and Euty- 
ches ; 5th, efforts to mediate; epistles of Leo, and the symbol of Chalcedon ; 
6th, continued strife, monophysitism, monothelitism, John of Damascus. 


Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, von Dr. C. W. F. B&R, Erster Band, 
second edition. We welcome this long desired second edition of a work 
whose value has not been superseded, notwithstanding the interval since 
its first appearance and the fact that it has long been out of print. It is 
gratifying that whilst the author has maintained essentially the same position 
and views, he has, at the same time, greatly enlarged his material and im- 
proved his treatment of it. Thus the first volume has grown by more than 
one hundred pages. Especially do we notice the addition of a section on the 


typical character of Mosaic worship, and a fuller description of the furniture 
of the holy places. 


Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, von A. HAUSRATH, Professor in Heidel- 
berg. Drittes Theil. Die Zeit der Martyrer und das nachapostolische Zei- 
talter. This volume concludes the work which has appeared in parts dur- 
ing the past five years. It is rationalistic in spirit, and of the school of 
Baur, yet the work of a real, ripe and able scholar. He divides his matter 
thus: (1), Nero; (2), Paul in Rome; (3), the Jewish war, under which he 
treats of the Apocalypse; (4), Religious character of the Flavian period ; 
(5), Christianity in the Flavian period ; (6), Trajan, under which he treats of 
the union of the Pauline and Petrine tendencies in consequence of the per- 
secutions; (7), the age of Hadrian; (8), Judaism and Christianity in the 
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age of Hadrian; (9), Fulfillment of the new idea of the world in the Logos 
doctrine, under which he treats of the eleventh Gospel.' 
THEOLOGY. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, while en- 
gaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms (November, 1644, to March, 1649). From trans- 
cripts of the originals, procured by a Committee of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Edited for the committee by the Rev. ALEx. MIT- 
CHELL, D. D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews, 
and the Rev. JOHN STRUTHERS, LL.D., Minister of Prestonpans. Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1874. The manuscript 
Minutes of the Assembly, here in part reprinted, are at present in the Dr. 
Williams’ Library, London. They are said to be in the handwriting of Ad- 
oniram Byfield, one of the scribes of the Assembly. They contain notes of 
speeches and debates, with resolutions of the Assembly, rather than formal 
minutes. They supplement the accounts of Gillispie and Lightfoot. The 
volume here printed has chiefly to do with the doctrinal] and ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions, and fills up the gaps left in Baillie’s Letters and Fournals, and other 
works. 

It is a very important work, especially in regard to the character of the 
doctrinal standards, which has never yet been thoroughly investigated on his- 
torical grounds. While the members of the Assembly, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendent and Episcopal, were more agreed in doctrine than in polity, yet cer- 
tain differences came out in the discussions, and were adjusted in the final 
statements. In point of fact, the Confession and Catechisms of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, so far from being an extreme or one-sided Calvinistic docu- 
ment, have rather the character of a compromise, and manifestly avoid parti- 
san statements. Thus, for example, the two great Calvinistic tendencies into 
which the Reformed theologians were then divided, viz.: Divine Sovereignty 
and the Covenants, both find expression in the Confession, yet neither exclu- 
sively. The same is the case with the shaping of particular doctrines. 

This point is brought out in some of its relations in this volume by the 
leading editor, Dr. Mitchell, Professor in St. Andrews University, especially 
in reply to a paper of the Rey. A. M. Fairbairn in the ‘‘ Contemporary Re- 
view,” 1873, in which the theology of the Confession is unfairly criticised. 
Dr. Mitchell writes: ‘‘The facts brought to light in these miuutes have a 
rather intimate bearing on the question whether that confession of faith is ‘so 
sectional that the most latitudinarian terms of subscription could not catholi- 
cise it,’ and I trust may lead not a few in England to entertain a more favor- 
able view of the Westminster Assembly and its symbolical books than for a 
long time past they have done. It may be admitted that ‘ the cultured intel- 
lect of the day,’ especially in the southern division of our island, has, to a 
very considerable extent, changed the matter and form of its beliefs, and lost 
firm faith in much that we Calvinists still contend for, and in not a little be- — 
sides which good Arminians were wont to maintain. But the question 
remains, whether the decisions of this cultured intellect must now be accepted 
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as final, and at its bidding a theory of the authority of Scripture alien to the 
conceptions not only of the Westminster Assembly but of all the Protestant 
churches, and subversive of the things most surely believed in them, must 
forthwith be accepted; or whether, as in the past, the cultured intellect may 
not again see cause to modify the views which for a time it has accepted.” 
(Plex i.) 

Dr. Mitchell then proceeds to show the comprehensive character of the 
Confession by a concise review of the doctrinal views of the English and 
Scotch reformers, and by giving the characteristics of the leading theologians 
in the Assembly. This Assembly was admirably constituted. It was held at 
a fitting opportunity for summing up the results of the Reformed doctrine. 
Even Mr. Fairbairn credits the Assembly with twenty names of special 
eminence, such as the Prolocutor, Dr. Twisse, Drs. Reynolds, Calamy, 
Goodwin, Lightfoot, and Gataker (one of the most learned men in England), 
Dr. Wallis, the famous mathematician, Arrowsmith and Tuckney, Professors 
of Divinity at Cambridge, not to mention the five famous Scotch divines. 
Hallam admits that they were ‘‘equal in learning, good sense, and other 
merits to any Lower House of Convocation that-ever made figure in Eng- 
land.” 

In respect to the Confession, Dr. Mitchell shows that in its general plan 
and tenor it was derived, not from foreign sources, but chiefly from the 
Articles of the Convocation of the Irish Church, embodying the mature 
opinions of Ussher. ‘This is a very curious and interesting point, for these 
articles were adopted in 1615, before the Synod of Dort had been held (1618- 
1619). Dr. Mitchell proceeds to show ‘‘ how carefully balanced the state- 
ments of the Confession were,” referring also to a work of his on the same 
subject, published in Edinburgh, 1866. He brings out in this introduction a 
few of the points, viz: 1.The doctrine respecting the Sc7itures, which, and 
not the doctrine of the decree, is placed first, as the point from which the 
whole system is to be evolved. __ He says that this article in the Westminster 
Confession, unlike most of the other symbols, avoids mixing up the ques- 
tion of canonicity with that of authorship; leaves open all reasonable 
questions as to the mode and degree of inspiration, etc. 2. On the Trinity 
and Christ the Mediator, it avoids the refinements of the Athanasian 
Creed and rash statements as to the mode of the Sonship. It even omits, in 
respect to Christ’s work, the phrase ‘‘to reconcile the Father unto us,” 
found in the Irish and English Articles. 3. The chapter on God’s Eternal 
Decree is taken almost entirely from the Irish articles, and not from the 
decrees of the Synod of Dort. ‘‘ The debates of the Assembly clearly show 
that its members did not wish to determine several particulars decided by the 
Synod of Dort, far less to determine them more rigidly than it had done.” 
The language of the sixth section of this chapter, too, is carefully worded 
so as not to exclude the views of Calamy and Arrowsmith upon the extent of 
the atonement. This difficult point is still further illustrated at length, 
The ninth chapter, on Free-will, and the eleventh, on Justification, and 
those on Sanctification and the Law of God, chapter twenty-fourth, on the 
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Church, and the chapters on the Sacraments, are also especially signalized 
for their fulness and moderation. 

The author concludes: ‘‘Such I believe is the general character of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, such its thoroughness, yet such, on the 
whole, its moderation and catholicity. It is lined and scored with the 
marks of conflict, but the deepest and the broadest lines are those which 
run through all the Christian ages—which appear distinctly either in the 
creeds of the early councils or in the writings of the greatest of the Latin 
fathers, or which, if they are not found so prominently there, appear broad 
and deep in the teaching of the ablest theologians of the middle ages, and 
in a few instances are to be traced more certainly in the one or in the other 
than perhaps in the teaching of Calvin, certainly than in that of Luther.” 

He thus refers to the reception of the Confession in this country: ‘ More- 
over, when cast out in the land of its birth, it was taken in elsewhere. It 
was voluntarily taken in on the other side of the Atlantic by the children 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who under its tuition have grown into a great and 
noble nation, heirs with us of the Puritan traditions, and having at the 
present day, in addition to an Episcopal Church which has yielded most 
of the minor changes sought by English Puritans, more than six thousand 
Presbyterian ministers, united in substantial adherence to its standards, and 
a large number of Independent and of German and Dutch Reformed pastors, 
following closely its Augustinian type of doctrine.” 


The Mode of Man’s Immortality; or, The When, Where, and How of the 
Future Life. By Rev. T. A. Goopwin, A.M. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. The author, a Methodist minister, zealously contends against the doc- 
trine of the literal resurrection of the body, on various exegetical and philo- 
sophical grounas. He often seems to ascribe to those whom he opposes a 
gross materialistic view of the resurrection of the ‘‘very flesh and blood,” 
which few, if any, now hold. At the same time, he does not sufficiently 
emphasize the undeniabie connection, which Scripture teaches, between the 
body that now is and that which shall be. Of course there is a mystery 
here which we cannot fully solve. This volume does not really add anything 
new to the argument on either side. It is written in a familiar and popular 
style. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the solid octavo issued by the 
Harpers, entitled Zvangelical Alliance Conference of 1873: History, Essays, 
and other Documents of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873; edited by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and Dr. S. Irenaeus Prime. It contains abundant valuable mat- 
ter, that would class under each and all of our usual heads of contempo- 
rary literature. The great value of the volume does not require to be further 
evinced to those who heard any considerable portion of those papers when 
delivered, or even read the imperfect and fragmentary reports of the meetings 
in the daily and weekly journals. It is quite enough that over one hundred 
topics, of present and urgent concern to the church and the world, are treat- 
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ed in this volume by as many different authors, including the highest men of 

the Protestant Evangelical Church of all denominations and countries. Simi- 
. . / . . 

lar volumes containing the papers and proceedings of previous conferences, 


have been of great and enduring value. This in our view surpasses them 
all. 


The committee justly say in the preface : 

‘About one hundred men trom various parts of the world, eminent for 
learning, ability, and worth, holding high rank in theology, philosophy, 
science and literature, were thus brought together, with the richest fruits 
of their labors, and animated by a common impulse to contribute each his 
part to the power and usefulness of the.great Conference. The result was 
far beyond the expectations of the committee. These essays and orations, 
discussing almost every important.theological, religious, and moral ques- 
tion of the age, were eagerly listened to from morning till night, for ten con- 
secutive days, by thousands of sympathizing hearers in this city, during a 
season of financial distress, and then were multiplied, through secular and 
religious periodicals, among millions of readers. 

“‘Tt is safe to say that the utterances of a religious assembly were never re- 
ceived with more profound respect by so great a number of attentive minds. 
It was therefore, an immediate duty to gather into a permanent volume the 
productions of the Conference. To this end the committee on the programme 
confided the preparation of this volume to the general Secretary of the 
Conference, Rev. S. Irenaeus Prime, D. D., and to the honorary and acting 
Corresponding Secretary of the United States Alliance, Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.D. To the former was committed ‘the charge of the general arrange- 
ment and typographical character of the volume, the preface, historical 
sketch, and general index,’ and to the latter ‘the charge of the papers de- 
livered before the Conference, their classification, and all the details pertain- 
ing to their introduction into the volume.’ This devolved on Dr. Schaff the 
labor of translating papers from foreign languages, revising them all, and the 
greatest care in seeing them accurately through the press. In some cases it 
was necessary to send the proofs across the ocean, and then to reset the 
essays, to embody the numerous alterations made by the authors. The edi- 
torial labor performed in making these repeated revisions has been immense. 
No one can comprehend the skill and patient toil involved, except those who 
are acquainted with the work, and the Programme Committee desire to put 
on record here their appreciation of this great and gratuitous service.” 

High Church Episcopacy, its Origin, Characteristics and Fruits. By 
WILLIAM ANNAN. Pittsburgh: R. S. Davis & Co. 

This volume was specially called forth by a volume of the Rev. D. Van 
Deusen, former rector of an Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, which contained 
the usual offensive pretensions of High Church tracts and volumes, designed 
to proselyte from other sects, and especially from Presbyterians. These 
offensive pretensions consist not only in the arrogant claims of exclusive 
Episcopacy, but in sophistical arguments, and groundless allegations against 
e sbyterians, and all non-prelatic denominations. These pretentious at- 
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tacks and thrusts of all sorts are effectually parried in the volume before us. 
Not only so; the author does not stand merely on the defensive. He takes 
the offensive in return, and exposes the baneful influence of the High Church 
system. Wherever Dr. Van Deusen’s book or others like it are circulated, 
those who wish to counteract them will find in this an effectual antidote. 


The Reformed Board of Publication sends us Milk for Babes and 
Children’s Bread ; Bible Catechisms compiled to aid Parents and T: eachers, 
by Samuel B. Schieffelin, which, like one of our articles in our last number, 
shows that our studious laymen may not only get light from the Bible for 
themselves, but may greatly help others to get it. 


The growing interest in Church creeds, and the question of their revision 
to meet men’s present convictions is further indicated in the following extract 
from a sermon, entitled The Church: Its Privileges and Its Duties. A 
discourse delivered at the opening of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
Glasgow, May 4, 1874. By William H. Goold, D.D. Published by the request 
of Synod: 

““There are confessional influences which must be carefully and honestly 
weighed. A confession isa hindrance rather than a help to the Church, if it 
is not the embodiment and expression of its present convictions. It must be 
used as a servant, not as a master ; it must be held open and subject to re- 
vision, to alteration, to additions, to abridgments, at the dictate of the sancti- 
fied and enlightened conscience. It is not enough that the men of Berea 
searched the Scriptures to see if the things spoken by apostles were true. It 
is not enough that divines at Westminster searched the Scriptures, that the 
system of Divine truth in the Confession might be in full accordance with 
thefh. So must we. In subscribing a creed, it is not profession, but belief, 
not formal assent, but full conviction, that is required of us. All the more 
readily can we venture on these hints, that for ourselves we have no difficulty 
with the Confession as received by the Church. Nay, more, we have grave 
doubts if it be in accordance with the genius of Scriptural Presbyterianism to 
exact, as other Churches do, subscriptions to it only asa test of office, and 
not asa term of communion. If it be affirmed in reply, that for the latter 
purpose the document is too extensive and minute, the circumstance may be 
a reason for abridgment, but not for the virtual establishment of an exoteric 
and esoteric faith in the Church. A simpler and briefer form of sound 
words may be required; nor would we demur to this, if the step were taken 
in the interests of a sound and Scriptural catholicity.” 

Per contra, a recent article in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, from an Independent minister, shows how greatly the body to 
which he belongs is suffering for want of some recognized public formulary 
of doctrine. What those Presbyterian bodies may do in this matter, whose 
form of subscription implies acceptance of all the 7psssima verba of the 
Confession, we can hardly conjecture. 

How the question will be solved among ourselves we have no doubt. Our 
Church now requires acceptance of ‘‘ our Confession as containing the system 
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of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” This means acceptance, not 
necessarily of all the zpséssima verba, but of the system of doctrine of our 
Confession. That system is undeniably the Calvinistic. The grand dis- 
tinctive outlines of that system in contrast with Arminianism or Pelagianism, 
amid whatever differences of minor details, are well understood by those who 
defend and those who assail it. They stand clear on the page of history. 
If any minister or candidate for licensure declares his rejection of this or that 
phrase or article of the Confession it is for the Church to judge through its 
courts whether such a variation or variations imply a rejection of the system 
of doctrine set forth in the Confession as that taught is in the Scriptures. 
This meets all practical difficulties salva- fide et salva conscientia. But any 
attempt to reconstruct our Confession and Catechisms involves difficulties 
which its advocates have not even begun to apprehend. 


The Brooklyn Council of 1874. Letter-Missive, Statement and Docu- 
ments, together with an Official Phonographic Report of the Proceedings, 
and the Result of Council. New York: Wouworrs & Granam. It was fit 
that the history of this remarkable Congregational Council should be em- 
bodied in an authentic and permanently accessible form in this solid and 
handsome volume. Great as was this convocation and the issues before it, 
and large as was the space it for a while filled in the public eye, it has been 
quite overshadowed by the subsequent unfoldings of the great scandal out 
of which it arose as a mere wave from an ocean under-current. Into this 
we do not propose to enter, as well for other reasons as because no good 
can come of any further discussion of it till the ‘‘bottom facts,” so called 
by those concerned, of this mysterious affair are more thoroughly and 
judicially ascertained. e 
- But we think its relations to ecclesiastical polity as developed in this 
memorable council, with its antecedents and consequents, ought on no 
account to be lost sight of. It has been the greatest calamity to Mr. 
Beecher and the Plymouth Church, and to the cause of morals and religion as 
well, that there was no independent and impartial tribunal before which they 
would have been compelled, years ago, to have these scandals sifted, and 
their foundation or want of foundation on which they rested incontestably 
proved. For years they have been notorious and flagrant in a ‘“‘common 
fame” which would have compelled an early investigation of them under 
any normal system of judicial tribunals. True or false, what an in- 
calculable amount of subsequent bad contrivances to evade disclosure would 
have been prevented. Each of these has only served to draw a network of 
presumptions requiring to be rebutted more tightly about him. What a 
deluge of noisome publication of things of which it is a shame even to 
speak, what tortures and confessions of remorse, what intimacies and con- 
fidences with those of both sexes, whose principles and habits ought forever 


to have debarred them from being the custodian of his honor and peace, 
would have been avoided. 
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If Mr. Beecher is innocent, as we assume him to be, he has"been his 
own worst enemy in keeping at arm’s length every mode of judicial inyesti- 
gation provided by Congregationalism, and putting at bay the concentrated 
force of the whole denomination when assembled in Brooklyn ; and finally, 
when driven to some sort of investigation, in making the tribunal a com- 
mittee of his own selection from his own friends. They may be the purest 
men in Christendom, but they could not be an impartial tribunal whose 
acquittal would have the least. weight for reasons universally recognized in 
the constitution of courts. 

The honor awarded by the council to Drs. Storrs and Budington for their 
heroic efforts to vindicate the honor of religion and of Congregationalism 
in the face of the odium turned upon them by the influence of Plymouth 
Church and its pastor, is well deserved. They tested to the full the 
utmost power of the Congregational polity to deal with a most powerful 
church and pastor, deliberately defying it, and disowning all responsibility 
to other churches for their principles or conduct. Of course, the council 
repudiated and rebuked this bold and defiant independency. We think 
they would have made their work complete if they had advised that no 
church could_be entitled to the fellowship of other churches which suffered 
a member to leave its communion untried and unrebuked after bring- 
ing charges, never retracted, of the vilest immorality, against his pastor 
so as to gain considerable credence for them. And we think this case 
strongly illustrates the evils of a system which allows ministers and churches 
to frustrate all efforts to bring their alleged misdeeds to the investigation of 
competent and impartial tribunals. 


The Carters bring out Christian Theology for the People. By W118 
Lorp, D.D., LL.D., late President of the University of Wooster. Dr. 
_ Lord has the special qualification for this work'that, after having spent most 
of his life in the pastorate, his later years have been devoted to the study 
and teaching of didactic theology. He, therefore, has thus acquired a 
knowledge of theology, which his long experience as preacher and pastor 
specially qualifies to make intelligible and useful tothe people, as well as to 
theological students and ministers. He knows how to express his thoughts 
with classic neatness and clearness. His tone is Calvinistic and largely in 
the line of the Westminster formularies. While the work does not aspire to 
the exhaustiveness of Von Oosterzee and the great theologians, and while, like 
all such works, it is not without statements which would bear correction 
and improvement, it is on the whole exceedingly well adapted to its 


purpose. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have given us another very valuable addition 
to their ‘‘ Theological and Philosophical Library, or series of Text Books, 
original and translated, for College and {Theological Seminaries, edited by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D., being the first two volumes 
of the Theological Division. These contain Christian Dogmatics ; a Text 
Book for Academical Instruction and Private Study,” by J. J. Vax OostER- 
zEE, Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated from 
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the Dutch by John Watson Watson, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire 
and Maurice J. Evans, B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. Dr. Van Oosterzee is 
second to none among the evangelical theologians onthe Continent. In 
these two volumes he has given us a bedy of Systematic Divinity very com- 
pact, complete, leaving little to be desired on the score of method, learn- 
ing, clearness,’ scripturalness, whatever can make it an aid to theological 
students and inquirers, as well as a treasure in the libraries of ministers. 

His system of doctrine, if not wholly Calvinistic, as far as we can gather 
from a hurried inspection, is much more nearly that than any other. And 
since its doctrinal aspect is quite the most material, for the purpose of giv- 
ing some tokens of this, as well as its.other merits, we will quote a few 
brief extracts showing its doctrinal stand-point. On the subject of verbal 
inspiration he says, vol. I., p. 203: 


“In like manner the Theopneustia has reference, not only to the things 
taught, but also to the words, yea, to the whole style of speech in Holy 
Scripture. ‘To wish to maintain the inspiration of the subject-matter with- 
out that of the words, is a folly ; for everywhere are thoughts and words 
inseparable.’ (Rothe.) The reluctance of the earlier Supranaturalism to 
think of an inspiration of the words, as well as that of the things taught, 
arose from the fact that the opinion of that day had not yet broken with 
the mechanical theory. Yet itis evident, upon a little reflection, that we 
must either accept or reject both alike, since form and contents cannot— 
least of allthis domain—be separated from each other. And we dare to 
accept both, without fearing the reproach of entertaining a view opposed to 
sound reason. If the Holy Spirit was the guiding principle in the Apostolic 
life, his influence must be manifest not only in the choice and presentation 
of the facts, but also in that of the words. If the true poetic spirit enables 
one to seize at once, and as by intuition, the exact and only suitable word 
for that which one desires to express, how much more shall the power of 
the Holy Spirit ? Not even the Archaisms, Solecisms, or other peculiarities 
which may present themselves, need prevent our seeing in the language of 
Holy Scripture a creation of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is no lan- 
guage-master in the vulgar sense of the word, any more than the exponent 
of his mind was an automaton ora flute. It is thus conceivable that the 
latter expressed himself in words which the Holy Ghost taught, and yet that 
they none the less bore the traces of his human imperfection. That never- 
theless the language of Scripture is a language of Divine Majesty, no one 
will deny who possesses a truly spiritual ear.” 


He evidently leaves to the realistic solution of the Fall as appears from 
the following, vol. II. p. 409: 


_ ‘*In order to avoid these two extremes, the hereditariness as well as the 
imputability of the first sin, about which there has always been so much 
dispute, must be definitely placed in the light of Holy Scripture. Itteaches 
that all our race, in consequence of the first transgression, is in a sinful 
state, which by natural descent passes over from parents to their children, 
and makes us deserving of God’s holy displeasure. Because all have Sprung 
Jrom Adam, all are with him, subject to sin and death. He is the natural 
progenitor of mankind (caput naturale not seminale, as Augustine, or 
Jederale, as Coccejus asserts, and continues to live in each son, as the root of 
the tree in its stem and branches, leaves and fruit. Every new birth is only 
a new individualizing of the same nature, and has been very well said, 

In Adam a person made nature sinful, in his posterity nature made 
persons sinful.’ (Anselm.) No less, but also no more than this is declared 
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by the combined testimony of Scripture and experience, while from this 
standpoint alone we comprehend sufficiently why he, who was to be the 
second Adam, must in an extraordinary manner appear in human flesh. 
The manner in which this moral corruption is transmitted from parents to 
children is nowhere pointed out in the Gospel, and is beyond the reach of 
our experience, ‘nec putamus, necessarium esse inquirere. ‘Conf. Gall., 
art. x.) The theory of the Traducians explains a part indeed, though not 
all, but the fact itself is no less incontestable, and finds its illustration at 
least in the phenomenon constantly repeated, that defects of body or of 
character continue in the same line for years and centuries. Thus far then 
we mInay speak, next to an hereditary taint, of an hereditary suffering of 
sinful humanity.” 


On predestination and election, he says, vol. IT. pp. 448-9 : 


‘* When we speak of predestination, we express the confession that every 
believer who is saved is saved in accordance with the will of God, who has 
called ana elected him, as distinguished from the unbeliever, to eternal life. 
To the question, Does there exist any ground for speaking in such a sense 
of a fore-ordaining to eternal life? We cannot possibly, after a little re- 
flection, give any answer but yes. ‘When we haye once placed ourselves 
at the Christian Theistic standpoint, the reason already will judge a pro- 
position acceptable, which is merely the natural consequence of a belief in 
a special providence. If this Providence has ordered and ordained every- 
thing which relates to the temporal lot and life, it is absolutely inconceiv- 
able that man’s eternal lot should be determined without God’s eternal 
counsel being fulfilled therein. We can securely say that he who believes 
in Proyidence, but rejects every idea of predestination as folly, is not con- 
sistent with himself. Holy Scripture, at any rate, speaks here in sucha 
manner that all doubt becomes impossible to any one who attaches import- 
ance to its utterances. If we consult its letter there is without doubt a 
mention of an election eyen in a completely different sense from that which 
is here intended,* and passages haye often been quoted as proofs of the 
doctrine of predestination, which do not bear closer examination.t 
But yet, even after this sifting, there remains not a few utterances of our 
Lord and his Apostles, which at any rate it is not possible for us to understand 
in any other sense than that which is attached to them by the supporters of 
the doctrine of a fore-ordaining to eternal life. Takee. g., and weigh such 
passages as Matt. xi. 25, 26; xvi. 17; xx. 23; xxiv. 24; Luke x. 20; John 
vi. 37, 40; xvii. 2, 24. All the Apostles and their contemporary witnesses 
agree In this with their Master : 


Luke, Acts, xiii. 48, Paul, 1 Thess. v. 9, 
James, Ep. i. 18, ‘6 2 Thess. i. 13, 
Jude, Ep. i., compare ver. 4, ‘¢ Ephes., i. 4, 
Peter, 1 Ep. i. 2; 1. 7, 9, eNO Tins y 

Oa Dh Eipned. LO; ‘“« Rom. viii. 28, 30, 
John, Reyelation, iii. 5 ; xiii. 8, Rom. ix. —xi. 


Specially do these two last passages merit here close observation ; the first 
because it offers to us a well-arranged ‘catena salutis’ in its inseparable 
connexion ; the second, because it not only declares, but defends against 
obstinate denial God’s absolute sovereignty in granting and withholding 
his highest benefits.” 

He shows the atonement to be truly sacrificial and expiatory, pp. 594-5. 
Without quite saying “that Christ was Aunished in our stead, since it is not 
the punishment itself which makes amends for sin, but the sacrifice of 


* John vi.70. t+ See Fischer, Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Acts, xv. 18. 
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perfect obedience which does this, where it—if so it must be—subjects itself 
also to the punishment,” (p. 603), the difference between him and the real 
meaning of those who say Christ’s sufferings were truly penal, is scarcely 
a hair’s breadth, if it is anything. 

In regard to perseverance, he says, p. 664 : 

‘‘Tt already appears on which side we range ourselves in the strife on 
this point, which the Reformed Church has waged since the seventeenth 
century against the Romish and Lutheran, and which has also been the 
cause of the separation between the Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants. 
Tt is the question, whether there is reason to expect that the Christian will 
really, through God’s grace, persevere in the faith, or whether it is possible 
that the redeemed of the Lord may still entirely fall away, and consequently 
perish finally. This question must, according to our sincerest conviction, 
be affirmatively answered, not in the latter, but in the former sense. It is 
entirely in unison with Scripture and experience, when the believer con- 
fesses that ‘he is a living member of the Church of Christ, and will also 
continue so forever’ (Heid. Cat., Ans. 54); and not without reason was the 
fifth article of the Perseverance of the Saints, defended at the Synod of 
Dort with such warmth against the Arminians.” 

In regard to Eschatology, he guardedly but decidedly rejects every form 
of Universalism, whether of Restoration or Annihilation, and says : 


“We distrust every mode of regarding the doctrine of salvation, which 
in its foundation and tendency fails to do justice to the seriousness of the 
conception of an everlasting Zo /aze, and of the holiness of a grace which - 
cannot indeed be exhausted, but can just as little be mocked,” p. 809. 


We earnestly hope that the publishers and editors of this Philosophical 
and Theological Library may meet with a patronage which will encourage 
them to go forward to the completion of their enterprise. Teele) Jk. 


BIsLicaAL LITERATURE. 

The Life of Christ. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. Dutton & Co.: N. Y. The author of this new Life of Christ, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, is already well known by his Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1870, entitled The Witness of History to Christ, and also by a later 
volume of sermons, 7he Silence and Voices of God, which have been widely 
read and admired. He has also written on philological subjects, and is well 
versed in the literature of his present theme, having made use throughout of 
all the later German, French, and English authors, as well as the older 
treatises. His acquaintance with the Jewish literature adds much to the value 
of the work. Of some of the later Jewish writers he says, that ‘‘ their re- 
searches have thrown a flood of light on some parts of the gospels, and have 
led me to some conclusions which, so far as I am aware, are new. I have, 
indeed, in the second excursus of the appendix, shown that nothing of the 
slightest importance can be gleaned from the Talmudists about the Lord 
himself. The real value of the Rabbinic writings in illustrating the gospels is 
indirect, not direct—archzological, not controversial. The light which they 
throw on the fidelity of the Evangelists is all the more valuable because it is 
derived from a source so unsuspected and so hostile.” 

In addition to this, he also visited, in 1870, the scenes of the gospel narra- 
tive, fully prepared to examine and verify many of the details, which, he says, 
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then ‘“‘came home to me for the first time with a reality and vividness un- 
known before.” As it will be remembered, even Renan confessed that his 
Syrian visit was like a fifth gospel. 

Dr. Farrar has undoubtedly produced a work of great popular interest, as 
well as of solid merit. It does not follow the scholastic order of German 
treatises, discussing separately and at length all the minute and serious 
questions bearing upon the origin, integrity, and authenticity of the four 
gospels. He presupposes such investigations as substantially completed by 
“others, and he aims only to give the main results in a condensed manner, as, 
for example, in respect to the authorship of John, vol. 1, pp. 141-2. Using 
‘the gospels as historic testimonies, and placing them side by side, his aim has 
‘been to combine them into one narrative, one coherent biography, bringing 
all the details so as to leave the impression of a living reality. Highly gifted 
with imagination and eloquence, he is able to vivify the past. There is a 
‘combination of the homiletic or rhetorical with the narrative or historical, 
which may at first embarrass the critica! reader. Too much at times seems 
to be taken for granted. Incidents and accessories from doubtful or apoc- 
ryphal sources now and then seem to be somewhat carelessly thrown in, but 
no particular stress is laid upon them, and they perhaps serve to light up the 
picture. With such a method of treatment a good many questions are neg- 
lected or unanswered, but we must remember the limits the author imposed 
upon himself, and in the notes and references there are ample indications of 
a high degree of scholarship. 

This Life of Christ, while grounded on thorough studies, is intended for 
general reading and popular impression, and in most respects it admirably 
answers its purpose. It has already, in less than a year, reached its seventh 
edition in England, and in this country it has had a Jarge circulation, which 
-we hope may be greatly increased, for it is a work of deep interest and sound 
worth. 

Introductory Hebrew Grammar, by Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, of the New 
College, Edinburgh. We welcome this introductory Hebrew Grammar as 
one much needed, and which will doubtless supply an acknowledged want of 
students. To be sure, we have the able and scholarly grammar of Prof. 
Green, which has rightly taken its place as a text-book in many of our The- 
ological Institutions. But this is better suited for advanced students than for 
beginners. The same may be said of the older grammars of Gesenius, trans- 
lated by Conant, of Nordheimer, and others. We have likewise the manuals 
of Tregelles, Murphy, &c., designed for the beginner, reducing the material 
and systematizing it, in order to facilitate the committing of it to memory, 
but they do not follow the progressive method. The student should enter 
upon the study of language by a progressive method, ascending step by 
step, combining theory and practice, applying the grammatical principles at 
every step in the translation from the Hebrew into English, and from English 
into Hebrew. The Elementarbuch of Seffer has admirably wrought out 
this method in Germany, and has already reached a fourth edition. The In- 
troductory Grammar of Davidson is essentially on the same principle, follow- 
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ing in the main the views cf Ewald, yet with independent and original ideas. 
It is especially adapted to the Theological Seminary and the professional 
student; for while pursuing the progressive method he gives such explan- 
atory and philological material, as the student, who has already acquired sev- 
eral languages, can appreciate and really needs. There are not a ew minor 
defects, such as omissions of words used in translation, typographical 
errors, and a disproportion in some of the exercises that will no doubt be 
rectified in a second edition. The absence of a Hebrew-English vocabulary 
is to be regretted, as well as the failure of Hebrew-English exercises in several 
of the sections. Some of the English-Hebrew exercises might be shortened 
to advantage. We should naturally expect in the grammar a further pro- 
gression in Hebrew syntax; the conclusion is strikingly abrupt; but, as we are 
informed an introductory grammar of Hebrew syntax is in preparation by 
Prof. Smith, of Aberdeen, this fault will be remedied. We can but express. 
our thanks for the author for his timely work, and the opinion that it will 
find a no less warm reception in the United States than it has already in 
Great Britain. 


Synoptical Lectures on Books of the Holy Scriptures, the second series: 
from Isaiah to the Acts, by Dr. DonatD Fraser, has been issued by the 
Carters. It is precisely what its title purports. It devotes a lecture to each 
of the books of Scripture, and thus presents a more or less adequate outline: 
of their contents, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Strauss asa Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his book, “ The old 
Faith and the new Faith,” and a confutation of its materialistic views. 
By Hermann Ulrici. Translated, with an introduction, by Charles P. Krauth,. 
D.D., Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Smith,. 
English & Co., 710 Arch street. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. 

This compact, well-printed volume, for the price of one dollar, puts us in 
possession of the great issues, the clinching arguments, and the more momen-- 
tous literature touching the pretentious materialism of our day in general, 
and as it has been arrayed against Christianity and religion by Strauss in: 
particular. The work of Ulrici occupies but little more than half of it, the: 
residue being devoted to the scarcely less solid and penetrating, but far more 
popular introduction of Dr. Krauth, who has won for himself no secondary 
position among the cultivators of philosophy and theology in this country. 
No one known to us is better qualified than he for the precise work he has. 
here executed so well. No where in so small a space can we recall so many 
passages which, in a sentence or two, condense the essence of the great and 
conclusive arguments against materialism into one concentrated focal blaze 
which at once exposes and destroys it. Such passages of singular beauty and 
force he not only produces himself, but he culls from nearly all the great 
critics of Strauss some brief aphorismic extracts which speak volumes. He 
brings to view with great fidelity in a short compass all the more recent 
critics of Strauss, as also the chief advocates and adversaries of materialism. 
Our readers will heartily endorse what he says of the article by Prof. Henry 
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B. Smith in our April number: ‘He designs to follow it by a further dis- 
cussion, but as it stands it establishes a claim to a place among the best 
things which the theme has called forth.” We are sure nothing will be more 
welcome on these pages than this ‘‘ further discussion” which has been so 
successfully begun. 

The judgment of Humboldt, in general an ardent admirer of Strauss, is 
happily quoted against his Darwinian materialism: ‘‘ What has not pleased 
me in Strauss is the levity he displays in the sphere of natural history, in his 
readiness to find the origination of the organic out of the inorganic, and the 
formation of man himself out of the original slime of Chaldea.” 

The following extract from Dr. Krauth’s Introduction will convey to the 
reader a fair idea of its spirit and power: 

‘MATERIALISM A POWER IN OUR DaAy.—The lowest and the most 
practical of the characteristics of our day unite with some of its most brilliant 
and extravagant to give to materialism a special potency. In no land is the 
temptation, in some of its forms, greater than in our own, where material 
nature in her unsubdued majesty challenges man to conflict, or in her fresh 
charms and munificent life lures him to devotion. Materialism is popularized in 
our day. The magazines and papersare full of it. It creeps in everywhere— 
in the text books, in school books, in books for children, and in popular 
lectures. Materialism has entered into the great institutions of Germany, 
England, and America. Our old seats of orthodoxy have been invaded by it. 
New England, the storm-gauge of the rising thought of our land, begins to 
quiver on the edge of the coming hurricane, 

‘““The Materialism of our day is very versatile. It takes many shapes, 
often avoids a sharp conflict, assumes the raiment of light, knows how to 
play wellthe parts of free thought, truth, and beneficence. All the more 
securely does it pass in everywhere, so that we have Materialism intellectual, 
domestic, civil, philanthropic, and religious. Strangest of all, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, we have systems, like the system of Schopenhauer, 
for example, which, under the form of the supremest Idealism, have the 
practical power of the lowest Materialism. Beginning in the sublimation of 
the spirit, they end by wallowing in the filthiest sty of the flesh. 

‘¢ Much of the Materialism of our day is servile and dogmatic, implicit in 
credulity, and insolent in assertion. Professing to be independent of names, 
and calling men to rally about the standard of absolute freedom from all 
authority, it parades names where it has names to parade, and vilifies the fair 
fame of those whom it cannot force into acquiescence or silence. Claiming 
to be free from partisanship, it is full of coarse intolerance. It is an inquisi- 
tion, with such tortures as the spirit of our age still leaves possible. The 
rabies theologorum of which it loves to talk pales before the rabies physico- 
vum of this class, sometimes as directed against each other, yet more as 
directed against the men of science or of the church, who resist their the- 
ories. ‘If,’ says Erdmann, ‘We are to suppose that natural philosophy 
teaches us to be dogmatic on topics about which we understand nothing, then 
has natural philosophy never found such zealous adepts as are found among 
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those who claim to be exact investigators. Anybody in our day who knows 
how to handle a microscope imagines that without anything further he can 
venture to be oracular on cause, condition, force, matter, logical law, and 
truth.” 

Ulrici approaches Strauss not from the theological, but from the philoso- 
phical side, and he annihilates his pretensions on the score of philosophy. 
He says: ‘‘ We are interested solely in Strauss as a philosophical thinker. 
We find, on the contrary, that the new faith is utterly destitute of any philo- 
sophical foundation. In fact, we are forced to the conclusion that the book 
before us very closely resembles a philosophic bankrupt’s statement on the 
part of its renowned author. : 

‘This conviction of ours, which to the most of the admirers of Strauss 
and of the disciples of the new faith, may seem supremely paradoxical, and 
supremely heretical, we have made it our task thoroughly to vindicate, and we 
_are not without hope of being able to do it. 

“‘ We lay down as a rule or criterion the principle that a philosopher, who 
on essential points not only puts forth as established truths assertions which 
are completely without evidence and wholly untenable, but contradicts him- 
self again and again, has no claim to be called a philosopher. The validity 
of the principle will be granted by every philosopher, and, it is to be hoped, 
by all who claim to be a part of what is called the cultivated class.” 

The whole of this brief tractate is clear and strong. But we have noted 
as especially striking and conclusive in regard to the anti-teleological 
feature of Darwin’s system, chapter 22, on ‘‘the setting aside of the 
doctrine of final causes in nature by Darwin’s philosophy.”—L. H. A. 


Cause First and Finalis a pamphlet reprinted from the Southern Presby- 
terian Review, by Rev. J. A. MARLES, of St. Louis, which displays con- 
siderable acuteness, and has evidently been prepared with great care. It 
deals largely with Dr. McCosh’s work on Positivism, which it by turns 
both applauds and freely criticises. 

We have also before usa pamphlet of much ability, entitled Zhe Phil- 
osophy of Evolution » together with a preliminary essay on the Metaphysical 
Basis of Science. Two papers. Read before the Wisconsin Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, at the annual meetings of February, 1873, and 
February, 1874. By STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, LL.D., Professor of Logic, 
etc., in the University of Wisconsin, and President of the Department of 
Speculative Philosophy in the Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters. 

Mill’s Logic. Revised Edition. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive: Being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence 
and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Jonn Sruarr Mr. 
Printed from the Eighth London Edition. Svo., $3. 

Mill’s Logic and Herbert Spencer’s works have done as much to prepare 
the way for the present materialistic movement as have the scientific writ- 
ings of Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall. Mill resolved all logic, all truth in 
fact, into induction and its results. He denied ull intuitive knowledge, even 
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that of axioms, Logical laws themselves are inductions. According to him, 
a supposable different experience in ancther planet might overthrow the 
very basis of our logic and mathematics, as well as of our metaphysics. 
He is a very consistent man on these points. The underlying theories of 
Huxley and Tyndall are the theories of Mill, not strictly materialistic, but 
materialism modified by a superficial sort of idealism as to the real being 
of what is external. There is the world of experience—this is certain. 
Then, there is beyond or besides, a vast sphere of possibilities and poten- 
tialities, about which we know nothing, and which take the place of the 
world and God, as mankind generally view them. 

To understand this system which is now rearing its front so loftily, the 
study of Mill’s Logic is indispensable. It is the fullest and the most 
plausible advocacy of this general scheme, The new edition of Mill’s 
Logic in just these points exhibits the theory most completely, especially 
when taken in connection with his Lamination of Hamilton’s System. 
This new edition reproduces it,in a substantial form,with Mill’s latest correc- 
tions and additions. The most significant of these new additions discuss 
various questions raised by Herbert Spencer and Bain; also, the bearing 
of the doctrine of the Conseryation of Force upon the general theory of 
Causality, as enounced and adyocated by Mill. Would that some of the de- 
fenders of a more rational and spiritual system had more of Mill’s strength 
and clearness of statement, and of his steady march toward his end. He 
captivates many by his apparent candor, and by the intellectual and im- 
personal tone of his investigations, 

This new edition also indicates, as do most of his later writings, an at- 
tempt on his part to accommodate his more extreme views to the objections 
and difficulties urged by his opponents ; sometimes, it seems to us, at the 
sacrifice of his consistency. This is notably the case in his last utterances 
on the law of Causality, as universal and necessary. He lapses insensibly 
into the terminology of a better theory than his own. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Works By Pror. MARCH ON ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 

I. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, in which tts 
Jorms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By FRANCIS A. 
MarcH, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Also, by the same author and publishers: 

Ul. Zntroduction to Anglo-Saxon. An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, anda Vocabulary. 

Ill. Method of Philological Study of the English Language. 

These books are witnesses of a great revolution in modern sentiment in our 
higher educational circles. To those who speak English, each year is making 
more apparent the importance of the study of their own language and litera- 
ture. The day has, in fact, already come when the educated men who ex- 
pect to think, speak, write, and influence the world in our good English 
speech, can no longer rest satisfied in almost contemptuous ignorance of the 
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great thought produced by the English peoples, of the marvellous language 
by means of which it has been voiced, and the strong English nature from 
which it has come forth. While, inspite of the stupefying and deadening effect 
of the present study of the classics with the literal translation in hand, truly 
educated men still generally and justly maintain that the right study of Latin 
and Greek is invaluable, they are also beginning to see that the right study 
of English is no less invaluable. The books whose titles are given above are 
among the first fruits of this change of view. 

To estimate the value of Prof. March’s work at the full, and to comprehend 
its relations to the still wider work of which it is but a part, we must first get 
a comprehensive view of what needs to be done in the comparatively new 
field of English study. Supposing the student midway in his college course, 
with the knowledge of grammar and rhetoric usually attained at that stage, 
there are still before him ¢hvee dines of study, along which he must be taken 
to acquire what he needs to have at command to fit him best for an English 
thinker, writer, speaker, and worker in the world. 

The first and most indispensable line is that of general and comprehensive 
study of English literature. To understand the literature of English one 
must first understand the character and history of the race that has produced 
it, Making the most of history and ethnology as helps, he must seek to un- 
derstand the make-up of the English #zan out of the various races united in 
him. Making the most of what is true in the philosophy of Buckle and his 
school, he must aim to comprehend the moulding influence in the develop- 
ment of this altogether peculiar man, of the circumstances in which, in the 
ordainings of Providence, his lot has been cast—the climate, food, and soil, 
the general aspect of nature, the place in the plan of the globe, and the situa- 
tion with reference to the plan of Providence in the leading historic nations of 
modern times. Above all, making the most of a higher common-sense and 
spiritual philosophy, he must take full account of the ideas, providentially 
given to this man, on the three grand questions of the ages: What is God? 
What is man? What is the universe? In this English mam, thus born, 
developed, fashioned, and trained, both English Azstory and English Zitera- 
ture strike their living roots. They are but his expression of himself in deed 
and word, and both become intelligible oxy as he is understood. Such an 
understanding of the nature and growth of the English race therefore opens 
the way to the philosophic study of its history and literature as its natural 
outcome. A comprehensive view of this whole field will put each of the great 
periods, deeds, and names of the race in its true place in the drama of English 
life; and only such study, conducted in the most thorough manner, can _pre- 
pare for a full and correct understanding of any of the treasures of the national 
literature, 

Beyond this comprehensive philosophic view of English literature—which no 
coilege student should fail to make his own—there is a second line of study whicr 
may be called Special Criticism. We give that term its wide and generous 
sense, according to which Matthew Arnold would have it, that the aim of 
Literary Criticism is to com? to see literary productions as they really are. 
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One who would understand a great author by the aid of such criticism must 
seize upon the secret of that author’s life and power, and must try to grasp 
his complete work as the unfolding of that lifeand the embodiment of that 
power. He is then ready for the still higher and more special work of taking 
the grand production—the Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, or In Memoriam—of 
such author, and studying it as an artistic system, having its one great 
organic idea of truth and beauty presented by subordinate ideas marshalled 
in order around it, expressed by means of words and imagery, and pervaded 
by the spirit of the master who molds all into a harmonious whole of beauty 
and power justly called a creation. 

It must be confessed that in too many of our Literary Institutions but little 
has yet been done along these two great lines of thought. Instead of the 
living and fruitful general view of English literature, our students too often 
get—where they get anything—a barren catalogue of meaningless literary 
names and works, and that poor privilege of cramming them for examina- 
tion for which all generous young men have a héarty and growing contempt. 
Intelligent and helpful Special Criticism is yet almost untouched. Instead of 
it our students too often get, at the best, only a petty view of similes and 
metaphors, of rhyme and jingle, along with a little of the ‘‘milk-for-babes” 
style of rhetoric, all of which is only an addition to the other catalogue of 
barrenness and worthlessness, and which by its very pettiness unfits for un- 
derstanding any great production of the language. And yet an educated 
man, who has no intelligent furnishing in these two lines, cannot be said tobe 
in the highest sense prepared for English thought and work. 

Besides the Comprehensive View of Literature and the Special Criticism, 
.there is a third line of the study of English, which, though it may not have 
been considered absolutely indispensable to every liberally educated man, is 
yet of vast importance as an aid to the highest and best criticism, and to the 
highest and best English writing and speech—the dine of Philological and 
Linguistic Study. ‘Every English word has its origin, affinities, life, develop- 
ment, and he who would gain the highest power over the language, whether 
for criticism or production, must acquaint himself thoroughly with the history 
and relationships of its words. Students have unavoidably gained a poor 
smattering of Latin and Greek philology, and recently a poorer of French 
and German; but of that Amglo-Saxon, which may be justly called our 
mother speech, not even the acquirement of such smattering has been possible, 
There is a positive and growing conviction that there is need of a thorough 
study of our English speech, starting from its Anglo-Saxon basis. Why 
should it not be so studied? The strong man in the Englishman of all ages 
has been Anglo-Saxon—Gothic—and the strength of our language has come 
from him. Says Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, ‘‘What ought to 
recommend the Gothic race, beyond every people upon earth, is that they 
afforded the great resource to the liberty of Europe—that is, to almost all the 
liberty that is among men. Jornandes, the Goth, calls the north of Europe 
‘The Forge of Mankind.’ I should rather call it the forge of those instru- 
ments which broke the fetters manufactured in the south. It was there those 
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valiant nations were bred who left their native climes to destroy tyrants and 

liberate slaves.” This is only part of the truth. The physical vigor and sea- 

faring nature which have enabled the Englishman to sweep all seas and in- 

habit all lands, showing himself the master-man the world round, the instinct 

of freedom and the grand religious nature which have enabled him to resist and 

overcome the despotic and Papal tendencies which came in like a flood with 

the Norman, and to make Britain and her offspring the champions of free- 

dom and Protestantism, are his Anglo-Saxon and Gothic birthright. To the 

same race the English speech owes its ‘‘ strength of iron, with the gleam and 

sparkling of burnished steel.” From the Saxon have come our chief pecu- 

liarities of structure and idiom; three-fifths of our properly English words, as 

found in the vocabulary of Shakespeare and the Bible, including the names 

of everything that is inborn in man and deepest in him, for all the great 

essential elements of nature, for all the fundamental relations of society; ‘‘ the 
language of business, of the shop, the market, the street, the farm, and of 
every-day life, our national proverbs, our language of humor, satire, and 

colloquial pleasantry—the most energetic words we can employ, whether of. 
kindness or invective,—in short, words expressive of our strongest emotions 

and actions in all the most stirring scenes of life, from the cradle to the 

grave.” In a word, the core of the English soul, life, thought, deeds, and 

speech is Anglo-Saxon. It is therefore one of the miracles of history that for 

almost ten centuries we have suffered the products of the early Anglo-Saxon 

civilization to lie neglected and moth-eaten, and have only waked up to the 

richness of our birthright when much of it has already been lost beyond. 
recovery. 

To Professor March, of Lafayette College, has been assigned the no mean 
task of giving to the American student the first great impulse in this third 
line of the study of English. When he undertook the work of his department 
there was almost no interest in the study of Anglo-Saxon, and almost no 
accessible apparatus for the pursuit of it. Thomas Jefferson, who first started 
the study in our American Colleges, in his University of Virginia, made an 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar; but Americans had forgotten that. The well-meant 
and useful, but necessarily feeble, attempt of Klipstein, and the valuable but 
brief and inaccessible sketch of Anglo-Saxon Grammar prefixed by that 
accomplished scholar, Prof. Hadley, to the last edition of Webster's Diction- 
ary, were the chief things on this side the water at even a very recent date.. 
British scholars had done little more than work over the Grammar of Prof. 
Rask, of Copenhagen, keeping to its mechanical arrangement and explanation. 
of the declensions and inflections, and almost ignoring the works of Bopp and 
Grimm and Heyne, and later, of Maetzner and Koch. It was therefore: 
necessary that Prof. March should create both his department and his appar-- 
atus, and justify their existence before the American public. This was some- 
thing impossible to the common grammar-monger and_ the ordinary retailer 

philological facts ; it required a psychologist and a philosopher, who should. 
at the same time be an enthusiast in his work. Happily these conditions meet 
in Prof. March. 
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That he has created the department of Anglo-Saxon and English Philology, 
and justified its existence in this country, appears from the fact that there is 
scarcely a college in the land that has not been led to do something, or to 
contemplate doing <omething, in the new line; from the fact that first-fruits 
of the new departure have begun to issue from the press from institutions so 
widely separated as the University of Wisconsin, Cornell University, and 
Lafayette College; and from the further fact that among many of our best 
students there has been awakened an earnest desire to pursue the new line of 
study, No candid and well-informed man will deny that this great result is 
due in large measure to the ability, energy, enthusiasm, and successful work 
of Prof. March. 

The books of Prof. March are the proof that he has done much—far more 
than all others on this continent—toward creating ax apparatus for the pur- 
suit of this new line of study. 

The Comparative Grammar of Anglo-Saxon is based upon a thorough. 
and enthusiastic study of all that the great German grammarians, special, 
comparative, and theoretic, have done in his department, and a comprehen- 
sive study of the accessible Anglo-Saxon literature, and it bears everywhere 
the evidence of the molding power ofa philosophic mind. It is in no proper 
sense a compilation, but an original work, placing him alongside of Prof. 
Whitney, infinitely above all the mere compilers, and entitling him to respect- 
ful consideration wherever men are interested in the study of English. 

That there are certain evident limitations to such a work which must be 
taken into account in forming a correct estimate of its worth, will appear to: 
every one capable of judging it. 

1. Lt grew out of the exigencies of the class-room, where it was necessary to 
combine the study of Anglo-Saxon with that of Comparative Philology, and 
bring the whole within the 47zef time allotted to this new department in the 
College course. _ When the College studies shall be distributed into separate 
departments, and an entire department assigned to Anglo-Saxon and English, 
a different course--in which all the approaches to the English language shall 
have their due place given to them—may become both needful and pos- 
sible. 

2. It was prepared as a Comparative Grammar for American College 
students who have reached an advanced stage in their course. It is not, 
therefore, an easy book, constructed for small boys, on the popular theory of 
everything in ‘‘six easy lessons,” but a profound and philosophical presenta- 
tion of principles. Prof. March intelligently and widely purposed to make it 
such. Greek, Latin, German, and French figure largely in its Philology, as 
these are the languages with which our College students are chiefly familiar. 
In an tdeal German text-book on Anglo-Saxon it might have been other- 
wise. 

3. The work ts among the first in a new line, and freedom is in all such 
works essential to progress. The philosophic worker in any new depart- 
ment cannot be required to adhere to just what has been thought and written 

by those who have groped their way before him. He must have liberty to choose 
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among views, to form inductions, to theorize for himself. Awthority is of 
comparatively little value in such lines of effort. There are no despotic 
names as yet. Many theories have already been advanced and abandoned 
in the progress toward true views, and doubtless many more will yet be ad- 
vanced and abandoned before the complete truth will be reached. Prof. 
March very properly avails himself of this liberty. In the exercise of it he 
chooses to make the necessary forms of predication, as they appear in all 
complete languages, the basis of his verbal paradigms. He does it because 
he sees that this a friori basis is the necessary basis. - The method is philo- 
sophical as opposed to mechanical, and even if the course is not justified in 
the end—as we believe it will be—it will doubtless aid in the investigation 
of the whole subject. But however that may be, it is his to claim the 
liberty by just right. This is but a single instance in illustration. Most, 
if not all, of the little adverse criticism of Prof. March which we have seen 
has been based upon the ungeneroustheory which denies him the rights of 
a pioneer and leader in his department. 

4. Anglo-Saxon word-forms are in a very unsettled condition. Anglo- 
Saxon had passed out of use before the days of printing. When the old 
manuscripts were copied by a person who spoke the same language, the 
text was modernized, so that the language of the existing manuscripts Is 
ordinarily the language of the copyist, and not of the producer. Nothing but 
the utter ignorance, on the part of the copyist, of the meaning of what he 
copied could preserve from this. An extract from the poems of Caedmon 
will illustrate this. Caedmon died A. D. 680. In a Codex of A.D. 737 
are a few lines of his poetry, which are translated into Latin by the ven- 
erable Bede; and the same lines appear as modernized in King Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version of Bede two hundred years after Caedmon. We 
quote only a part: 


Laedmon. MS. of A. D.| By King Alfred. About Literal Eng. Version. 
737. A. D, 885. Now must we praise 
Nu scylun hergan Nu we sceolan herian. the guardian of heayen’s 
hefaen ricaes uard heofon-rices weard, kingdom, 
metudees meecti. metodes mihte, the Creator’s might, 
end his mod gidanc and his mod-gethone, and his mind’s thought, 
uere wuldur fadur. were wuldor-fader. glorious Father of men! 


The full extent of these changes has only recently become apparent. It 
will evidently be a very long time before the original Anglo-Saxon forms 
can be ascertained and verified in every particular, if that work can ever 
be done. Meanwhile there cannot be demanded of any man an ideal and 
perfect Grammar of Anglo-Saxon with which all other grammarians shall 
accord. 

The critic who fails to take into account these evident limitations will do 
injustice to Prof. March, and render his own estimate practically worthless. 
Taking them into account, he will accord to Prof. March the foremost 
place in his department, and a hearty meed of praise for what he has 
accomplished for the American College student. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Reader, with its brief Grammar and Vocabulary ap- 
pended, is designed to reach a larger number of students than the Com- 
parative Grammar. Itis an admirable introduction to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon ‘‘in High Schools and Academies where they might fear the Com- 
parative Grammar.” The Reader contains nearly a hundred octavo pages, 
carefully selected from the whole range of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry, 
and illustrated by notes philological and historical. The Grammar, by 
omitting the comparative features of the language, and giving only the essen- 
tial forms and principles, brings the study of Anglo-Saxon within the reach of 
any sensible boy or girl of ordinary English scholarship. The Vocabulary 
is appended to meet the necessities of the student until Prof. March shall 
publish his Etymological Vocabulary, now in course of preparation, and 
which will complete the necessary apparatus for gaining a fair knowledge of 
this long-neglected but so important branch of study. 

The Method of Philological Study of the English Language is a little book 
{of earlier publication) based upon Dr. S. H. Taylor’s Method of Classical 
Study, and dealing with extracts from Bunyan, Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Chaucer, as Dr. Taylor’s book deals with extracts from the classic authors. 
It is an improvement upon Dr. Taylor’s method, inasmuch as it brings out 
prominently the principles of grammatical analysis and the great connecting 
li:ks of thought, leads to a larger and more generous view of the authors 
studied, and calls into activity the power of literary productiveness on the 
part of the student. 

To every appreciative mind the entire work of Prof. March must have an 
interest as a noble contribution to a new line of study. To us we confess that 
it has even a higher interest, as a promise of that better and more libera 
English culture which shall prepare the American people, with their abound- 
ing energy, to make the world feel more deeply the molding and beneficent 
power of our English speech and thought. We trust that the day is at hand 
when in each of our foremost colleges there shall be such enthusiastic and 
philosophic workers engaged along a// the three great lines of English study 
essential to a complete English training. D. S. GREGORY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lifeand Death of Fohn of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland ; with 
a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. 
By JOHN LoTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L.,LL.D. Intwo volumes, 8vo, Harper 
& Brothers. 

In these volumes, Mr. Motley continues the History of the Dutch Republic 
and its relations to Europe and to Protestantism, from the point at which he 
left the reader in his preceding volumes. The Dutch Republic had become 
an acknowledged power on the Continent, whether recognized as such or not. 
But if no longer actually engaged in the conflict of arms, it was by no means 
‘secure from danger, and full as much as ever before needed the support of 
sagacious statesmanship and wise diplomacy. These it found in John 
of Olden-Barneveldt, as he is usually called, a man with whom we have already 
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been made acquainted in Mr. Motley’s preceding narrative, but who, now 
that the war-drama has closed, comes distinctly and conspicuously to the 
front, and for some twelve years—the interval that precedes the commence- 
ment of the Thirty Years’ War—more than any other man, after the death 
of Henry IV., is the leading spirit and the ablest representative of the 
Political Protestantism of the age. 

With perfect justice Mr. Motley makes the great statesman of Holland the 
hero of his book. And yet there are others also that claim special attention, 
Henry IV., the Stadtholder, James I. of England, the celebrated Grotius 
and others take a conspicuous place in the history, The historian’s task. 
moreover is more than to sketch the career and fate of a single man. He de- 
signs to give us also an introduction to the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and to a very considerable extent this is directly connected with the policy 
and diplomacy of Holland’s greatest statesman. And yet, considered ina 
critical view, Mr. Motley’s work suffers from the fact that its unity is broken 
by the necessity of introducing much, which he could not omit, and which 
we would not have had him omit, that really breaks that thread of interest 
which belongs to a continuous biography. 

Great labor and patient investigation have been required to recover much 
of the material which Mr. Motley for the first time has explored and brought 
to light. He has evidently spared no pains to procure and decipher con- 
temporary documents to which the writers that preceded him have failed 
to gain access, of even the existence of which they were ignorant. For this 
he deserves the highest praise. His patient diligence has given to his work 
special value, making it the most complete and valuable record of the times, 
which has hitherto been published. Of his style, familiar to thousands of 
readers, we need not speak. As animated and graphic as is consistent with 
his large documentary quotations, it is occasionally careless or clumsy, and 
is sometimes marred by phraseology which betrays a spasmodic effort rather 
than genuine and simple strength. None the less it is usually effective and 
often elegant as well as forcible. 

In his estimate of his hero, Mr. Motley makes no secret of his, almost if 
not quite, unqualified admiration. Religiously as well as politically he is in 
sympathy with him. The States, constituting what was known abroad as the 
Republic, were rather loosely confederated, and were kept together while the 
war lasted by the pressure of external danger. But with peace came the 
perils of internal conflict, and with no written or definite constitution, the 
_ several States of the Republic were virtually swayed by Holland through her 
overwhelming preponderance in power and influence. Through her—in 
whose direct service he was—Barneveld really directed and controlled the 
councils of the Republic, and his course, in recognizing the terms of the 
the league, express or implied, meets uniformly with Mr. Motley’s approval. 
He seems, in fact, to have taken in the main a wise and thoroughly states- 
manlike course, and in the absence of precedents or written constitutional 
stipulations, to have proved himself—as few could have done—equal to the 
emergency. This task he had to perform, of course, in connection with his. 
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arduous labors in counselling and guiding the course of diplomacy with 
foreign nations. In this last matter he stood almost 4f not quite alone. 
He was the brain of the Republic. 

But with the triumphant conclusion of the war with Spain the new State 
was beset with dangers that threatened civil conflict. The Reformed Churches 
of Europe were Calvinistic, and yet at this juncture the Church of the 
Dutch Republic was rent by divisions of opinion. Theological agitation 
pervaded city and country. Society was divided into Gomarists and Armi- 
nians, Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants. So bitter was the feeling of 
alienation that the two parties sometimes came to blows. Barneveld coun- 
selled peace and forbearance. He insisted that the terms of union between 
the different States implied, and virtually, if not sometimes actually, expresses 
this. He had no taste for theological controversy, but rather an utter re- 
pugnance to it. 

But he scarcely realized the depth of feeling that was excited by the con- 
troversy. He believed that such a spirit as he possessed need only to be 
cherished to evade or at least adjourn the crisis. But on this point the issue 
proved that he was mistaken. Possibly his policy might have proved suc- 
cessful, if it had not been that the son of William of Orange lacked some of 
’ his father’s virtues. He aspired to be the head of the State, and he could 
brook no rival—such as Barneveld undoubtedly was., At first he took no in- 
terest in the theological dispute. He does not even seem to have known what 
it was about, and his favorite preacher for a time was one of the leaders of 
the Arminians. But asthe controversy progressed and parties were formed 
he found it necessary to take sides. The fact that Barneveld was on one side 
was of itself enough to throw him on the other. He dismissed his Arminian 
preacher, and ostentatiously threw his influence aud his sword into the 
scales of Calvinism. The practical question was whether the National Synod 
should be summoned to decide the theological questions at issue. Barneveld 
opposed it, and for a time with some promise of success. But the very 
popular demand for it, enforced by the urgency of James of England, and 
sustained by the decision of the Stadtholder, carried the day. 

But the triumph of the latter decided the fate of Barneveld. No epithet 
was too odious to be applied to him. His enemies adroitly insinuated, and at 
length boldly charged, that he was the tool of Spain, that he had suffered 
himself to be purchased with Spanish gold. No charge could have been 
more preposterous, but it showed clearly the strength and bitterness of that 
partisan prejudice that had already marked him as its victim. With scarcely 
the forms of trial, in contempt of justice, and without the least regard to his 
long and tried fidelity, and his great and unremunerated services to his country, 
he was condemned to be beheaded, and the sentence was ruthlessly ex- 
ecuted. 

Barneveld’s real crime was that he was too great a man to be allowed to 
stand in the way of the Stadtholder’s ambition. He was the only man that 
had dared manfully to withstand him, and the disposition which he evinced, 
actually encouraging those cities in which the Remonstrants were in power 
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to arm themselves, or provide a home militia for their own protection, was an 
offence that could not be forgiven. No doubt his enemies could plausibly in- 
sist that his course tended to divide the Republic and palsy its energy. But 
he too, with perhaps more plausibility, might retort the charge. There can 
be no valid excuse for the crime of his judicial murder. The only palliation 
is that it might be considered in the light of a political necessity. 

That many at the time so regarded it we can readily believe. The modern 
doctrine of toleration found but a very partial reception even in Holland, 
although at this very time the Calvinistic Puritans of England had been 
sheltered at Leyden from the wrath of a king who was as violent on the side 
of the Calvinists of Holland as he was»bitter against Calvinists at home. 
One party or the other—it was almost universally felt—must be in the as- 
cendant. War was imminent moreover, and the Dutch Republic, which it 
seemed must bear the brunt of the conflict, could not afford to present a 
divided front. Nor was it quite immaterial to whose charge the national 
banner should be conceded. Mr. Motley pays an eloquent but just tribute 
to that unconquerable spirit, that daring energy, that self-sacrificing devotion, 
by which Calvinism shad already triumphed in the sternest conflicts. It had 
proved its capacity. It had done what no other form of faith had done 
hitherto; it had defied Rome, and fought out its battle with her till it had 
shown itself invincible. And ere long the conflict must open again. It 
might be daily, or even hourly expected. For ten years it seemed as if 
Romanism and Protestantism were each waiting for the signal to rush 
to arms. Only a wholesome terror on the part of the Romish party 
kept them from at once unsheathing the sword. But they were making 
ready. They were laying their plans. They were compacting their league.. 
They were marshalling and massing their forces. 

It is in the light of these facts that the domestic tragedy of the Dutch Re- 
public needs to be read. It needs to be read, too, in the light of the slippery 
and unreliable alliances to which alone the Republic could look for aid. 
France had lost her Henry IV. At the very moment when he was about to 
strike the blow that might for centuries have changed the map of Europe, 
he was himself fatally struck down by the dagger of the assassin. Almost 
before his body was coffined, the war treasures that Sully had amassed were 
scattered or appropriated by ravenous courtiers, or plunderers, by the side of 
whose vices treason might wear almost the aspect of a virtue. Thenceforth 
France was a mere cipher instead of a leader. Ravaillac’s dagger struck 
down not merely a monarch but a State. 

In this emergency it might have been supposed that England would rush. 
to the rescue. All her interests dictated it. Popular feeling demanded it. 
The memory of the Spanish Armada—just thirty years before—had not yet 
died out of the minds of men. But the England of Elizabeth belonged only 
to the past. Her successor was the most despicable of monarchs, and Mr. 
Motley has done no more than justice to his pedantry, his cowardice, his 
poltroonery, as the dupe of the long-sought but never realized Spanish mar- 
riage for his son, In Dutch affairs he intermeddled only to produce mischief. 
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He gave advice freely, and bad advice at that, when he did not happen to be 
inconsistent with himself; but no money, no troops. He could swagger, he 
could threaten, but he reserved swagger and threats for his allies instead of 
his foes, and sacrificed his own son-in-law, when the enthusiastic Protestant- 
ism of England only waited the signal to rush to his defence. 

Meanwhile Roman Catholic Europe was compacting its league, and mak- 
ing ready for its long projected attempt to crush and annihilate the very 
name of Protestantism. Resolute in pursuit of its object, it disposed of one 
obstacle after another, and moved onward with scarcely any attempt at dis- 
guise toward that triumph of which day after day it felt more and more as- 
sured. Yet at this juncture the Dutch Republic, on which the burden of the 
approaching conflict must fall, and against which the bitter vengeance of 
Spain, aggravated by its past defeats, and the entire forces of Europe subject 
to Papal dictation, were to be directed, was divided within itself. Some policy 
of union must be adopted. In a different age that of Barneveld might have 
been practicable, but in the circumstances of the time it was not. So at least 
the Stadtholder believed, and so the entire body of the Reformed believed. 
England, it was thought, must be conciliated. The estimate which Barne- 
veld formed of its importance was not indeed such as to induce him to con- 
sent to the proposed Synod, and he probably was the most correct in his 
appreciation of the pedantic and conceited monarch whose position on the 
throne made England simply a cipher in the coming conflict. He knew 
well the contempt which James felt and did not affect to conceal for the ex- 
rebels of Spain, whose territory he even threatened at one time in a pro- 
spective emergency to divide with France. But the sympathies of a com- 
mon Protestantism drew Holland towards England, and the Stadtholder, who 
could brook no rival, even in the great advocate, adroitly placed himself as 
sole leader at the head of the growing national feeling, prepared to make the 
States, by force if need be, a unit against Rome and Spain. 

It is easy to criticise his policy, but in his day, when the avalanche of in- 
vasion and war overhung all Protestant Europe, it would not have been easy 
to suggest any other policy preferable by the standard of worldly wisdom. 
His personal ambition and his views of the status of affairs all impelled in the 
same direction. Barneveld stood in his path, and it was essential that he 
should be put out of it. But to thrust him aside by judicial murder was at 
once a blunder and a crime. 

But the deed was done. It was a dark tragedy in the annals of a country 
for which he had done so much. He was most industriously and insidiously 
maligned, imprisoned, denied even the forms of justice, and treated with 
the harshness that would have been cruel to a traitor, which he was not. It 
was the sad close of a great, useful, and commanding career. But 
centuries have passed away. ‘The bitter prejudices of the age have died out, 
old traditions have lost their veneration, and an American historian, dili- 
gently studying long-buried archives, and poring over long sealed docu- 
ments, restores to view, in all their symmetry and proportion, the features of a 
portrait for which the Europe of his day had not an equal, and for which the 
Europe of the later centuries has scarcely a peer.—E. H. GILLETT. 
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The Venerable Mayhews and the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Martha's 
Vineyard. Condensed from the Rev. Experience Mayhew’s History printed 
in London in 1727, and brought down to the present century. By W. A. 
HALLOCK, D.D., Honorary Secretary of the American Tract Society. Pp. 
190, Dr. Hallock has done a useful work in collecting the various notices of 
a family of devoted missionaries, running through five generations, 1641 to 
1806, with succinct accounts of thirty-five Christianized Indians, ten of whom 
were ministers of the Gospel. It is a most interesting and useful narrative, 
not only as exhibiting the self-denial and labors of a remarkable and godly 
family, but also as showing what may be accomplished among the Indians by 
zealous, persistent, and self-sacrificing labors in their behalf. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. republish from the English editions a series of 
manuals called Efochs of History, edited by E. E. Morris, M.A., of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. The design is to illustrate history in view of its signal 
epochs, in a compact form, with maps, so as to bring out in clear relief each 
epoch with its own significant characteristics. Of course, in such a plan, de- 
tails are largely om‘tted, and only the main features are described, with, to a 
certain extent, their causes and consequences. ‘Three volumes have been 
issued, The Era of the Protestant Revolution, by F. SEEBOHM; The Cru- 
sades, by Rev. G. W. Cox; and The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, by S. 
R. GARDINER, each in a handy 12mo volume of some 230 to 240 pages. The 
first of these is most fully illustrated by maps, and it gives a rapid and clear 
-outline of the Reformation, with a preliminary survey of the state of Christen- 
dom, and a summing up of the results of this great movement and advance 
in the history of Christianity, and of general civilization. The political rela- 
tions are better treated than the religious. Calvin is of course represented as 
**stern ” and ‘‘ scholastic,” and in estimating the influence of his writings, it 
is only said that “‘his /rench Bible did very much the same thing for the 
French language that Luther’s did for the German.” We should very much 
like to see that ‘‘ French Bible.” Mr. Cox’s ‘‘ Crusades,” though written in 
rather a unsympathetic spirit, contains a lucid narrative of this wonderful 
attempt to turn backward the course of history. The complications of the 
‘* Thirty Years’ War” are brought into order by Mr. Gardiner, and made as 
intelligible as the limits allowed. The author has studied the German writers 
to good purpose. The plan of this series is excellent. The books are excellent, 
both as an introduction to larger works and as a summing up of the main 
results. 

The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. ERNST CURTIUS. Translated 
by A. W. Ward, Prof. of History in Owen’s College, Manchester, vol. 5, 
completing the work. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. This work 
is well established in favor in Germany, England, and this country. It be- 
longs to the best class of recent historical literature, combining in a high 
degree a thorough study of the sources with the faculty of lucid, compact 
-and orderly arrangement of the events. This fifth volume, completing the 
work, is one of the most interesting and valuable of the series, describing the 
knugdoms in the north of Greece, the policy and intellectual life of Athens 
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to the beginning of the public career of Demosthenes; the great and de- 
cisive conflicts between Athens and King Philip to the Peace of Philocrates, 
and the last struggles for the independence of Greece, till it was well nigh 
merged in a broader and swifter movement. The narrative is of the deepest 
interest, and worked out with consummate historical art. The work takes 
its place with Mommsen’s Rome, also published by Scribner & Co. +» as in- 
dispensable to the student and general reader. Instructive for every country, 
it has its special lessons for those who are in a course of training for the 
service of arepublic. It is introduced into many of our institutions of learn- 
ing, and should be still more widely used in education. The general index 
is copious and well prepared. 


A Manual of Untversal Church History. By Rev. JOHN ALzoG, D.D. 
Professor of Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, with addi- 
tions, from the ninth German edition, and edited and brought down to the 
present time by Rev. F. J. PapiscH, D.D., LL.D., C.L.D., President, and 
THos. S. BYRNE, Professor of Mount Saint Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati. 
In three volumes. Vol. 1, pp. 779. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $5. 

Alzog’s Manual of Church History has been long esteemed the best Roman 
Catholic compendium produced in Germany, and that means that it is bette, 
than any other Roman Catholic text-book of the kind. . It has gone through 
nine editions in Germany, where it is used in most of the Catholic seminaries, 
in twenty universities, and in many other institutions elsewhere. It is the 
fruit of research, and is prepared with skill. It is written in a clear and direct 
style. For a Roman Catholic work it is candid, as is seen in the author’s 
review of the literature of church history, in which he abundantly praises the 
labors in this department of the German Protestant scholars. Of course the 
doctrine is that of the Catholic Church, for Dr. Alzog helped in the prepara- 
tions for the Vatican Council. But the spirit is scholarly. The additions by 
the American editors adapt it better to English and American readers. It is 
highly commended by Archbishops Purcell and Bayley, and other Roman 
Catholic prelates. It is well and substantially printed. Each volume will 
have an ecclesiastical map and tables of chronology. The literature is quite 
full, though it might be enlarged in its references to English and American 
works. Any of our students and scholars might profitably use it in connec- 
tion with their other works in this department. We hope the whole work 
will soon be published. The translators promise important additions to the 
third volume ‘“‘ concerning English-speaking countries,” and a new map 
representing the modern Christian world. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in India, by Rurus Anprrson, D.D., LL.D., lately Foreign 
Secretary of the Board, is issued by the Congregational Publishing Society 
at Boston. It forms another contribution to modern missionary history by 
the venerable author such as none but he is qualified to write. In addition 
to the narrative of the missions of the American Board in India, more or less 
reference is made to the planting and growth of the missions of other bodies 
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in that country, all of which combine to render India the greatest mission 
field of the world. A chapter ef special interest is that which describes the 
origin and development of the American Board, the oldest of our American 
Foreign Missionary organizations, While the whole is important for its 
historical information, it makes a thoroughly attractive and readable 
volume. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Hymns for the Church and Home. Selected and edited by the Rev. W. 
Femina Srevenson, author of ‘“‘ Praying and Working.” London : Henry 
S. King & Co., 1873. Into ‘the great American conflict,” that of the 
hymn books, this excellent volume does not seek to enter. We are, there- 
fore, the less apprehensive of offending somebody if we call attention to its 
merits. 

We have often enough learned that the illustrious name and the manifold 
services of an author or editor cannot furnish a trustworthy guarantee for 
his hymn book. If we were to pin our faith on any man’s sleeve, the loved 
and honored Dublin pastor, who has done so well whatever we have before 
known him to attempt, might count on us 

In outward form the volume is a compact and portable 16mo of excellent 
mechanical execution. In inward construction it has several peculiarities. 
It is arranged in three sections : ‘‘ Hymns for Public Worship” (802 hymns); 
‘** Hymns for Family and Private Worship” (hymns 303-491); ‘‘ Hymns for 
Children” (161 in number). It is, therefore, not an encyclopzedia, but an 
exceedingly judicious selection of hymns edited for use in those depart- 
ments of life in which sacred song has a most important function, Within. 
each department the arrangement is alphabetical, and nearly two hundred 
pages are given to the various needful and serviceable indexes and notes. 

A very wide use has been made of the best hymnology of the church,, 
ancient and modern, more than two hundred and seventy-five authors being 
represented by their choicest productions, In respect to the form in which 
the several hymns are given, the book is thoroughly honest; 40 pages of 
notes tell us just what abbreviations and modifications have been made. 
Another copious ‘Biographical Index” of more than seventy pages not. 
only tells us the authorship, where it is known, of the several hymns, but. 
with marvellous condensation and clearness gives the outlines of the 
author’s life and hymnological work, and often the history of particular 
hymns. The full index of subjects, filling forty pages, would not give us 
the outlines of systematic theology, but under its more than two hundred 
titles, which are admirably framed and diversified, and connected by cross 
references, enables us easily to find whatever the book contains. 

The volume owes its existence to the success of its editor in a previous 
venture of the same kind, which had the distinguishing features and 
peculiarities of ‘this While we miss some hymns that at times we must 
sing, the collection, as a whole, is admirable, and the editorial work an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and serviceable one. We should ourselves be well pleased 
to sing from it in “the church and home,” OAS AG 
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Song and Scenery ; or a Summer Ramble in Scotland, by JaMEs C. Mor- 
FAT, Professor of Church History in Princeton. 

The following statement of the author, p. 149, happily explains the 
origin, genesis and title of this instructive and fascinating little volume : 

“In visiting Scotland I had no other purpose than to look at it. Only 
as I traveled from place to place did I become impressed with its literary 
associations. But afterwards, in thinking over my experience there, nothing 
else seemed equally remarkable. And what I now write is not designed to 
be an account of travels, but solely to point out the relations of song and 
scenery in that land, which I think can best be done by showing how a 
knowledge of them rose upon my own mind.” 

While Dr. Moffat has here founda fit sphere for his own special gifts of 
keen and critical observation, and of vivid description, brightened by an 
imagination quiet, poetic, and all aglow with an enthusiasm for his native 
land as unaffected as his entire character, Scotland itself is fortunate in hav- 
ing one to sketch her, who unites the fresh eye of a stranger visiting his 
native land for the first time since his childhood, with the perfervidum in- 
gentum Scotorum. No one could more heartily or truly express himself 
in the poetic motto of the title page: 

*« Songs of my native land, 
To me how dear! 
Songs of my infancy, 
Sweet to mine ear! 
Entwined with my youthful days, 
Wi’ the bonny banks and braes, 


Where the winding burnie strays, 
Murmuring near.” —BARONESS NAIRNE. 


A discourse by the Rev. SAMUEL M. STUDDIFORD, delivered on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, is one of those contributions to our church history which every 
Pastor should seize every suitable occasion to make. 

What Christ, the Anointed of God, has done for woman ; what woman 
has done for Christ, is an admirable Sermon preached at the dedication of 
“‘ The Harriet Holland Memorial Chapel,” by HENRY A. BOARDMAN,D.D., 
which sheds light on the true service which women can render to religion, 
and well illustrates it in the life and character of the devoted Christian lady 
who contributed so largely to the chapel which is her monument. 

The Tyranny of Ideas is an address delivered before Alumni Association 
of La Fayette College, by JAMES P. BoyD, Editor of People’s Fournal, Itis 
vigorous, and suggestive of topics deserving earnest attention. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Hunry Warp BEncHEr. Delivered be- 
fore the Theological Department of Yale College. From phonographic re- 
ports by T. J. Ellinwood. Third Series. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Pp. 326. $1.50. 

A Lecture on the Protestant Faith. “By Dwicur H, Oumsrnap. New 
York. An entire misconception of the Protestant doctrine. 
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The Book of Common Prayer. Revision a Duty and a Necessity. An 
Historical Inquiry, in Two Lectures, delivered at Ottawa, Toronto, New 
York, &c. By Rev. Mason Gannacuer, Presbyter of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church. New York: D. A. Woodworth, 96 Nassau street. Pp. 58. 
This is one of the New Reformed Episcopal Chureh publications. By the 
history of seven revisions of the Book of Common Prayer the earnest author 
would show the necessity for the eighth, under Bishop Cummins. It is in 
some respects an instructive review, fully showing that the Prayer Book 
contains conflicting elements, and justifying the proposed-changes. 


The Address of Dr. James J. Brownson, commemorative of the Life and 
Character of the Rev. David Elliott, D.D., LL.D., late Professor in 
Allegheny Theological Seminary, is not only a biographical delineation 
worthy of its subject, but an important contribution to the history of the 
Seminary of which Dr. Elliott was so long a pillar and ornament, and of the 
development and growth of Presbyterianism in one of its chief American 
strongholds, Western Pennsylvania. 


We are glad to receive the Inaugural Address of Dr. Herrick Johnson as 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Auburn Theological Serainary, in which he 
eloquently sets forth the true conception, end, aim, and substance of preach- 
ing, and the importance of cultivating a true artistic skill and power there- 
in. It is fortunate for our Seminaries, and specially promotive of their 
great end, when those in charge of the homiletic department can, as in the 
present case, strongly exemplify their own teaching. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have issued an authentic and com- 
plete Report of the Trial of the Rev. David Swing, before the Presbytery of 
Chicago, edited by a Committee of Presbytery, which those will not fail to 
consult who desire trustworthy knowledge of the various steps, documents, 
pleadings, and findings in this case, which has now acquired doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical, and historical importance. From a local inquiry into the 
teachings of a minister, as related to certain charges, specifications, and 
proofs made in regard to them, it has come, as we have shown in a previous 
number, to embrace the deeper question of the doctrinal platform estab- 
lished by the Reunion, and hereafter to be recognized by our courts, the 
relation of Professor Swing to the historic New School doctrines, and the 
proper method of dealing with certain modes of statement when orderly 
brought to the cognizance of our Ecclesiastical Court. All this gives moment 
to the pamphlet before us. EAS 


The Worla’s Edition of the Great Presbyterian Conflict. PATTON vs. 
SwinG. Both sides of the questivn. With portraits of Profs. Patton and 
Swing. Chicago: Macdonald & Co. Besides an imperfect account of the 
trial, this volume contains fourteen sermons of Prof. Swing, on the basis of 
which (in part) the chargesand specifications are made. It, however, rather 


exaggerates matters when it speaks of the trial, in capitals, as the Great Pres- 
byterian Conflict. 


Our First Hundred Years. “By C. EDWARDS LESTER. New York: 
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United States Publishing Co. To be completed in twelve monthly parts. 
Parts 1, 2, 3. Brought out in very good style, and containing concise and 
interesting sketches of men and events. The services rendered by colleges 
are fitly and fully characterized. 


Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. 
By Auprert Barnes. Revised edition. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Prairie and Forest. A Description of the Game of North America, with 
Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By Parker Giuuumors, ‘“ Ubique.” 
New York: Harper & Bros. Ilustrated. $1.50. An entertaining book, 
and instructive to those for whom it is designed. among whom may pre- 
haps be reckoned the ‘sporting clergy,” subdivided by Conybeare into 
Ram-rods, Fishing-rods, and Nimrods. 

Salem. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. R. Casrneron. Same 
publishers. A spirited story, founded on the Salem witchcraft. 

The Carters send us Doors Outward, a tale by the author of the ‘‘ Win 
and Wear” series; The Giants, and How to Fight Them, and Wonderful 
Things, by the Rev. Ricuarp Newton, D.D.; Sceptres and Crowns, by the 
author of ‘* Wide Wide World,” and Golden Apples, or Fair Words for the 
Young, by Rey. Epcar Woops. 

The Harpers also publish the following important works, which we have 
not space to notice in this number. Lxonarp Bacon: The Genesis of the 
New England Churches. With illustrations. $2.50. Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy, newly expounded, by J. E. Carrnss, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, London, 
$2.50. Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Reay-Admiral U. 8. Navy. By Prof. 
James M. Hoppty, Yale College, with a portrait and illustrations. 
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Art. XIL—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, part I1V., 1874, published already in August, has a 
very important and able article on the Gospel of John. by Prof. Dr. W. BEYSCHLAG, 
of Halle, one of the editors, and of the highest standing for his learning and 
critical sagacity. It covers over a hundred pages and is to be continued. It is of 
special importance in this country as well as in Germany, in consequence of the 
renewed attacks upon the authenticity of this gospel, in which it is confidently 
maintained that its origin cannot be earlier than the middle of the second century. 
Dr. Beyschlag examines the whole question in the light of all the recent dis- 
cussions, beginning with Baur’s famous essay in 1844, which is the real basis of 
the recent criticism, and which was well answered by Hase in his letter to Dr. 
Baur in 1855. He states the question thus: Whether the Fourth Gospel is to be 
regarded as essentially, an ideal speculative-poetic work of some later writer, or, 
with all its spiritual elements, as essentially the historical narrative of an eye-wit- 
ness and an Apostle. In the present article he refutes the former view in a 
masterly way, under three chief heads: First, in its principles, by exhibiting in 
opposition to it the decisively Christian (not speculative) characteristics of the 
book; second, in reply to its criticisms, by a proof of the violence done by them 
to the gospel; third, historically and positively, by setting forth in many partic- 
ulars the historical superiority of the report of John over that of the other gospels. 
In a second article he proposes to solve the alleged internal difficulties of the 
gospel, and to press through them to a positive comprehension of the work in its 
origin and individuality. 

We should like to give a full abstract of the whole discussion, which is con- 
ducted with great candor and skill, but we can only refer to the instances under 
the third head, in which the author sums up the historical superiority of the 
Gospel of John. First—In respect to John the Baptist and his baptism, it is the 
most full and complete, bearing the characteristics of a contemporary report. 
Second—The same is the case in respect to the family of Jesus and to His disciples. 
Third—The purification of the temple stands in John in its most natural historical 
place. Fourth—We have here also the clearest representation of some characier- 
istics of the public life of Jesus, as seen, for example, in the narrative of the feed- 
ing of the multitude in the sixth chapter. Fifth—The account of the last acts in the 
life of Christ is fully presented, and the catastrophe accounted for,only by following 
the order of events as in this gospel. Sixth—lJn the history of Christ’s passion, 
the comparison of the narrative of John with that of the other gospels leads to 
the same conclusion. Seventh—So, too, with the last supper, which is put by 
John on the thirteenth Nisan before the feast of the passover. Eighth—The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet. Ninth—-The particularity of the account in respect to cutting 
off the ear of Malchus by Peter, and to the denials of Peter. Tenth—The account 
of the trial before Annas, the High Priest, is that of an eye-witness. Eleventh— 
The particularity of the testimony in the hearing before Pilate. Twelfth—Some 
other particulars in respect to the history of the passion establish the same point. 
Thirteenth—John’s account of the resurrection fills up gaps and explains difficulties 
which occur in the other evangelists. Fourteenth—The same point is, in conclu- 
sion, further illustrated by Dr. Beyschlag in the narrative of the Ascension and of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. 

The general conclusions from this discussion, as drawn by the author, are the 
following: First—That the Fourth Gospel must be regarded as historical, be- 
cause its author stands on the ground, which he could not have invented, of a 
positive historical faith. _Second—The negative-critical discussion proves that 
the idealizing and poetizing of the evangelical history, ascribed to the Fourth 
Gospel, can only be carried through by a most unnatural and arbitrary criticism; 
the historical character of the book is a constant protest against such an abstract 
plan as is thus forced upon it. Third—In the whole scheme of the public life of 
Jesus, and in the whole series of greater and less incidents, we find in John such a 
positive knowledge of facts as proves that we have them here at first hand from 
an eye-witness. And thus, if we have not yet quite established the absolute credibil- 
ity and apostolical authenticity of the Gospel of John, yet we have shown the utter 
untenability of the hypothesis of a Logos-romance on which the destructive criticism 
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is based. In another article we shall proceed to examine the special peculiarities 
of this Gospel, which will bring out more decisively the essential difficulties of this 
hypothesis. The whole article, when completed, ought to be translated, especially 
in view of the fact that such a writer as James-Martineau (in the Old and New for 
August) has unreservedly committed himself to the romantic theory, that the 
Gospel of John cannot have been written before the fifth decade of the second 


century. But who that lived in the second century was able to write such a 
Gospel? 


Fournal of Scientific Theology. (Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol.) Part WIT. 1874. 
The editor, Dr. Hilgenfeld, in the first article, on Polycarp of Smyrna, reviews the 
testimonies as to his life and martyrdom, assigning to him a more significant posi- 
tion than many of the recent critics. The main facts about him are held to 
be fully authenticated. That he was a disciple of John, and that John was the 
Apostle of Asia Minor, and that he knew John as the Seer of the Apocalypse 
{though not knowing his “ Gospel’’);_ that he was active in propagating Christian- 
ity, that he was in sympathy with the Pauline tendencies, and steadfast against all 
Gnostic heresies, is confidently maintained. The essay is directed in part against 
those who (like Scholten) deny that John taught in Asia Minor. Harmsen dis- 
cusses the use of €é25 ro with the Infinitive in the epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. W. Seufert, the Dependence of the first Epistle of Peter on the 
Epistle to the Romans. C. Holsten, on 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33—contends that this is 
an interpolation. ‘The last article, by Dr. Schweizer, of Zurich, is an able criticism 
of Von Hartmann’s ‘Philosophy of the Unconscious—its Gnosticism, and Meta- 
physical Value.” 


Fahrbiicher f. Deutsche Theologie. Part II. 1874. The first article by Prof. R. 
ST4HELIN, of Basle, is an exposition of the Eschatology of Paul, on the basis of 
1 Thess. iv. 13-17, with the purpose of vindicating the ‘‘independence’’ of the 
Pauline view of ‘the last things”—in relation to the eschatology of the Jews at 
the time in which he wrote. Paul’s views of the Second Coming, the Last Judg- 
ment, and the Future State, are shown to be, so to speak, original with the Chris- 
tian dispensation; to have come in fact from Christ himself, and not trom the 
Jewish tradition, still less from the apocryphal literature (for example in 4 Esdras). 
The Jewish view was local, national, incomplete. The Christian view is universal, 
centering in Christ. P. G. Bartels, General Superintendent in Aursch, continues 
his able examination of “the Biblical Doctrine of Baptism in Contrast with the 
Baptist Views.” ‘There is also a short essay by Krauss on “‘ Tolerance”; and an 
explanation and vindication by Hamberger of his views on “the heavenly body,” 
in reply to various criticisms. The notices of new books are, as usual, full and 
critical. 

Philosophische Monatshefte. The tenth volume. 1874. Parts 1 and 2. Of this 
Hegelian periodical ten parts are published annually, at three thalers. Besides dis- 
cussing philosophical questions, it contains reviews of new works, philosophical 
miscellanea and gossip, bibliography, etc. E. Bratuscheck, one of the editors, dis- 
cusses in two articles, Philosophy as obligatory in the Examination for School- 
offices. Dr. von Struve gives also, in two articles, a Philosophical and Metaphy- 
sical Analysis of the Idea of Necessity; and Dr. Windelband reviews at length 
Sigwart’s recent work on Logic. 

Dr. BICKELL, of Miinster is editing a complete edition of the works of Isaac 
of Antioch, (fourth century) distinguished as a theologian and as a writer of hymns. 

PROFESSOR HuBNER has brought out (Reimer, Berlin) Inscriptiones Britannia 
Latine, Vol. VII, doing a work which no Englishman has attempted, and doing it 
in a scholarly and thorough style. 

THE seventh volume (pp. 870) of Bishop Von Hefele’s elaborate work on the 
“History of the Councils” is devoted to the great councils of the first half of the 
fifteenth century—that of Constance, 1414 to 1418, with the trialof Huss; Basel 
to its removal to Ferrara and Florence, 1431 to 1437; Ferrara-Florence, 1438—with 
subsequent matters bearing on it to 1447. Itisa comparatively impartial work, 
and certainly able. A new edition of the first volume of Hetele’s work super- 
sedes the English translation. 
FRANCE. 


Revue des deux Mondes, Ju'y, August. This comprehensive periodical is said t° 
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have had 18,000 subscribers in the last year of the Empire. It ordinarily pays 
400 francs for a sheet of sixteen pages. Of course some contributors receive 
more. Some of the most illustrious names in French literature are contributors to 
it. A part of its success is owing to the fact that it admits articles giving different 
views of current questions. The Count of Paris, who was for a long time an 
anonymous contributor, when “his name was exiled,” furnishes to the number 
for July 1st extracts trom his forthcoming work on ‘‘The Civil War in America,” 
giving a candid and able account of the causes of the conflict, and of the condition 
of the army at the breaking out of hostilities. The whole work will extend to 
seven or eight volumes. In the livraison for July 15 there is an admirable essay 
on Laura de Noyes of Avignon, by Henri Blaze de Bury, with reference to the fifth 
centenary of Petrarch, recently celebrated. M. Saint-René Taillandier, of the In- 
stitute, in a review of Paul Janet’s (also of the Institute) recent work on La Morale,, 
examines the question of the relation of Ethics to Free Thought, and argues 
forcibly against the delusive idea that free thought involves scepticism as to all 
ultimate moral and metaphysical verities. Both of these eminent writers uphold, 
with no faltering speech, the claims of a spiritual philosophy in harmony with the 
religious and moral needs of man. M. Taillandier writes: “* When one has 
attained to that triple formula—‘ spernere mundum, spernere se ipsum, spernere 
sperni,” taking it in Schopenhauer’s sense, he may boast of having attained the 
last limit of philosophical and moral negations. Is this also the principle of free 
thought? According to this, the mind, conquered and garrotted by the demon of 
misanthropy, is the freest of all, and he who rejects thought with disdain is the 
thinker par excellence.” 

M. Janet pays the following homage to Christianity in one of its aspects: ‘“ The 
double necessity of having a moral type or model superior to every individual 
man, and which yet shall not be a void abstraction, gave birth to the grand 
Christian conception of the God-man. On the one hand, it is only God who can 
be perfect; on the other, it is only man who can be a model to man.”’ This con- 
ception, adds Taillandier, “is inspired at once by the philosophy of Plato, and by 
Christian theology.”” In the number for August Ist, M. Emile Blanchard, of the 
Academy of Sciences, continues his able examination of Darwin’s theory of 
Natural Selection. Like almostall the eminent French naturalists he opposes 
Darwin on purely scientific grounds. He follows him step by step, and shows 
that the theory is ‘imaginary; that it perpetually forgets, for example, “the 
instinct that leads animals to return to their primitive types as soon as they escape 
from factitious conditions, and to escape from all influences capable of modifying 
their organizations.” 


A Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et @ Histoire was begun in Paris in May 
last, which is to review recent publications, give literary and scientific news, and 
contain a classified catalogue of all important books published in France. It 
announces the publication of a History of Buddha Sakhya-Miini by Mary 
Summer, of a Pali-Grammar by Minayef, translated from the Russian by S.. 
Guyard, of the Divan of Férazdak, by General Faidherbe, and of the second 
volume of P. Peray’s Chinese Grammar.—A¢heneum. 

Felix Bungener, a Frenchman by birth, but all his life a prominent resident of 
Geneva, died there lately. He interested himself in educational affairs. His 
name is quite generally known by the following works: “Julien; ou, la fin d’un 
siécle;” ‘‘Histoire du Concile de Trente;’’ ‘Rome et la Bible;’’ ‘“ Rome et le 
coeur humain;” “ Pape et Concile; au XIX me Siécle;” “ Rome et le vrai Saint 
Paul.” His “ History of the Counc!l of Trent” was translated and republished in 
he city by the Harpers, several years ago. It gives a good account of the 

ouncil. 

M. Edmond Hugues has received from the French Academy the Thérauonne 
prize for his able work on Zhe History of the Restoration of Protestantism in France 
in tid ee Saaid Century. 

€ great Gobert prize was assigned to M. Georges Picot f i { 
States General, published in the Reve des deux adie tn Dae aa 

The Bulletin announces the discovery, in the Vallicellian Library of Rome, on a 
palimpsest of the sixth century, a manuscript Bible of Alcuin, said to be the most 
ancient (Latin?) in Europe except those of the Laurentian Library of Florence, 


and one in the Escurial. These three copies were used Si in hi i 
edition of the Vulgate. ’ P by Sixtus V-uabeaaptoricus 
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The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Aprit. 1. Dr. Peter Lorimer 
Influence of Wicliffe upon Huss and the Bohemian Reformation. 2. Rev. J. C. 
Moore, the Church and the Synagogue—continued in the July number: an inter- 
esting account of conversions from Judaism to Christianity. 3. Rev. Prof. With- 
erow, History of the Vatican Council. 4. Rev. James Murdoch, The Sermons of 
Richard Hooker—important for an understanding of Hooker’s real theological and 
ecclesiastical position. * 5. Rev. T. B. Paton, Reorganization of the Prussian Evan- 
gelical System. With reprints of Dr. Thornwell on “The Ruling Elder a Presby- 
ter,” and Rev. William Graham, “Calvin and Calvinism.” Jury. 1. Rev. Prof. 
W. R. Smith of Aberdeen, the Place of Theology in the Work and Growth of the 
Church. 2. The Synagogue and the Church, etc. 3. Rev. Prof. Dr. James Mac- 
Gregor on Dr. Hodge and the Princeton School—a highly eulogistic account of Dr. 
Hodge’s work as a theologian, with some inaccuracies. 4. Rev. Clement de Faye, 
Recent Roman Catholic Literature in France. 5. The Revival in Scotland, by Rev- 
W. G. Blaikie—a most valuable testimony to the recent remarkable work of Divine 
grace in Scotland, under the preaching of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. It says: 
“It is certainly not beyond the mark to say, that in point of extent, power, and 
wide-spreading influence, the religious movement of the last six months is unpre- 
cedented in the History of Scotland.” 5. Etruscan Researches, by Rev. J. Edkins, 
of Pekin. 6. T. J. Van Ryn, Esq., Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 


THE Contemporary Review for July has an article, by Alex. Taylor Innes, on UI- 
tramontism and the Free Kirk, which begins thus: ‘On the shores of Scotland and 
America we may observe a company of men who stand and look out with much in- 
terest, but, at the same time, with scarcely concealed complacency, over the trou- 
bled sea of Europe. The shock of those mighty opposites, Ultramontanism and 
Czsarism, which perplexes and saddens so many, has filled them with satisfaction. 
That hopeless but most instructive conflict is exactly what they had anticipated, 
nay, what in some milder form they had desired. For the Scotch Churches, and 
their far more numerous American allies are the representatives in the present 
day ot the only sharply defined theory I know, which is fundamentally distinct from 
both the colossal extremes. Cavour’s “‘ Free Church in a Free State” was more a 
practical plan of action than a doctrine; but long before the phrase was uttered, 
a theory corresponding to it had been reduced to logical form by puritanism in Eng- 
land and Scotland—a massive and noble theory, disfigured though it then was by 
the intolerance of the age, and of the law, and of the men who believed it. In Eng- 
land it has passed out of sight: yielding to a confusion of thought and feeling on 
the whole subject so helpless as quite to appal one, when it is dragged to the 
surface by a question like this of Germany. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
theory was in the last generation taken up, and magnificently illustrated by a host of 
the hardest-headed and strongest-hearted Scotchmen of modern times. And in 
America, it seems to have attained, what I cannot sayit has yet done at home, a re- 
cognized position as the legal theory of the country—that upon which the Supreme 
Court of the United States (a tribunal looked up to by lawyers all over the world) 
as well as the other independent but more limited judicatories, now proceed.” It 
concludes thus: “And in fighting this battle in the future it will be well to remem- 
ber, that there may be English-speaking churches throughout the world which deny 
the authority of Christ’s Church over the faith and the practice even of individuals, 
and still more over the proper functions of secular powers; which desire establish- 
ment for themselves, and abjure coercion of others, but which yet maintain the 
independence of the Church along with the independence of the State, as a great 
and fruitful principle.’? The writer of this article is the author of the best work 
on the Ecclesiastical law of Scotland; and he argues his case ably. He sets forth 
the opposite extremes of Czsarism and Ultramontanism ; vindicates the Church of 
Scotland from the accusation of Archbishop Manning, that it claimed supremacy 
over the State; and firmly advocates the theory of the relative independency of 
Church and State. 

Mr. GLADSTONE is engaged upon a new wurk on Homer: Thesaurus Homerikos: 
a Register of Matters noted from the Text of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Rey. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, is preparing a volume on the Principles of 
Comparative Philology—a criticism Of current theories. : 

Dr. Livincstone’s Last Fournals, including the researches in Eastern Africa, 
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brought back by Mr. Stanley, with other papers transmitted to the Foreign Office, 
are to be published by Mr. Murray. 

We learn from the Atheneum that: “At the meeting of the Institut Egyptien; 
at Alexandria, on June 14th, Mariette-Bey gave some account of the recent and 
important discovery made by him at Thebes. In carrying out some surveying 
operations for the Khedive, a pylon was dug out from a mass of ancient ruins, on 
which was found engraved.an Egyptian list of 628 names of localities, arranged 
under South and North. Of these the South has four divisions: 1. Kousch, or 
Ethiopia; 2. Pount, or the tract of land hitherto believed to be the modern Yemen, 
but now identified by M. Mariette-Bey with the region lying between Bab-el-Man- 
deb and Cape Guardafui, the ‘Promontorium Aromatum’ of the ancients; 3. Ly- 
bia; 4. Unknown places, perhaps situate on the upper Nile or in Central Africa. 
The Northern list, which, by reason of the antiquity of the evidence and the inter- 
esting nature of the places it touches, is considered of more importance than the 
Southern, has two divisions: 1. Canaan; 2. Mesopotamia and parts of India. 
The learned discoverer demonstrated that the inscription is contemporary with the 
reign of Thothmes III., 260 years before Moses.” 


A correspondent of Motes and Queries (London), writing from Glasgow, supplies 
the following concerning Bunyan’s occupation while in Bedford Jail : 

‘“There appears to exist a popular misconception of the nature of Bunyan’s 
occupation during his long incarceration in Bedford Jail ‘for conscience’s sake.” 
In all biographies of the Immortal Dreamer it is stated that he supported himself 
while in prison by ‘ tagging’ laces ; and it is a common notion that this had some- 
thing to do with the laces with which ladies adorn articles of their apparel, or some: 
kind of fringes; in short, anything but the right thing. Now, a little refiection 
would have shown the writer the absurdity of supposing a ¢7ker capable of weaving” 
‘laces,’ or anything else; he would have seen that the art of manufacturing textile 
fabrics and that of mending holes in old kettles and other kitchen utensils are, in 
their nature, ‘ wide as the poles asunder.’ Bunyan simply plied his own occupation 
in prison in ‘tagging’ laces; that is, attaching little tips of tin or twisted wire to 
the end of shoe-laces, and other kinds of laces then in use in fastening the dress. 
In some biography of the gifted thiner, I have, I think, seen ‘tagging laces’ thus 
explained, probably in the admirable ‘ Life of Bunyan’ prefixed to Cassell’s mag- 
nificent edition of '7e Holy War, from the pen, if I mistake not, of the Rev. Dr. 
Brock, who, by the way, was one of the speakers at the recent Bunyan celebration 
at Bedfora.” 


Count Dmrrzy Toxsroy, Minister of Public Instruction in Russia, has prepared 
a full and authentic account of Romanism in Russia from the tenth century. His 
work, translated by Mrs. McKissin, is commended in a Preface by Dr. Eden, 
Bishop of Moray, and published in two volumes. ‘The author emphasizes the fact 
that in Russsia there are none of the violent contlicts between Church and State 
which have prevailed in Western Europe. But is not this in part owing to the fact 
that the Greek Church has been so stagnant and submissive? Czesarism has had 
full sway. 


A copy of SHELLEY’s almost unknown “Refutation of Deism: a Dialogue. Lon- 
don: Printed by Schultze & Dean, 1814,” now belonging to Prof. Dowden of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, is in the hands of the British Museum printed book-buyers, to 
see whether they will secure it for the nation. Of this little treatise, Mr. W. M. 
Rosetti wrote in his Memoir to the Poetical Works of Shelley (Maxon, 1870): ‘Early 
in 1814 Shelley published 4 Refutation of Deism, a Dialogue between Eusebes and 
Theosophus, in lot pages. Hoge gives a short quotation from it... he is the 
only author who mentions the pamphlet, and probably almost the only human 
being who ever owned or inspected a copy of it.” The present copy once belonged 
to the Hookham family, to a member of which, Mr. Thomas Hookham, several of 
Shelley’s early letters are addressed. See Lady Shelley’s Memozx, p. 38. Sir Percy 
Shelley has another copy of the bo ok.— The Academy. 

Among the Syriac MSS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, one of the most 
venerable is a copy of the Peshito version of the Old Testament, which may be 
assigned to a period as remote as the sixth century. This Syriac version is, next 
to the Greek, the oldest and mos? important. The publication of so ancient a MS., 
therefore, cannot fail to be of interest to Biblical and other scholars; and it is pro- 
posed to reproduce it in fac-simile by means of photolithography, under the direc- © 
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tion of the Rev. Dr. A. Ceriani, the chief librarian of the Ambrosian, whose expe- 
perience in work of this description is already well known. The edition will be in 
two volumes folio, and will consist of 660 photographed pages and about 60 pages 
letterpress. The entire cost is estimated at £1,200, and the subscription price for 
a single copyis £10. The sum of £297 has already been promised in donations 
and subscriptions, and it is hoped that a sufficient number of subscribers’ names 
will be forthwith obtained to begin the work. 


Mr. JoHN W. Nutr has edited from a Bodleian MS., Fragments of a Samaritan 
Targum, with an Jntroduction (published separately by Triibner & Co.), containing a 
_ full sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma and Literature. He traces the origin of 
the Samaritans to the remnants of the Ten Tribes left in Palestine at the time of 
the Captivity. 

Dr. SCRIVENER has in press six Lectures on the Text and MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, and a new edition of his valuable /troduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament, 


¥ W. H.S. Monck, Barrister-at-Law, Dublin, has published an Zytroduction to the 
Critical Philosophy (pp. 168), giving a clear account of Kant’s Critic of the Pure 
Reason. The author is a zealous and intelligent follower of Kant. 


A fanciful essay on ‘‘The Nature of Man regarded as Triune,” by T. B. 
Woopwarp (Hodder and Stoughton) makes the “true principles of Love, Reason 
and Body” to represent the Trinity. (pp. 277.) 


Dean JOHN COLET’s Enarratioin primam Epistolam S. Pauli ad Corinthios has 
been published for the first time, with a Translation, Introduction and Notes, by J. 
H. Lupron of St. Paul’s School, London (pp. 274, Bell & Sons). It is an interest~ 
ing relic of the “ New Learning,” of which the famous Dean of St. Paul’s was a zeal- 
ous promoter. Mr. Lupton illustrates the subject with competent learning. A good 
account of the services of Dean Colet is found in Seebohm’s ‘Oxford Reformers,” 


TRUBNER & Co. are publishing several works illustrative of Buddhism: Zhe Dath- 
avansa, or Tooth Relic of Gotama Buddha, translated by Mutu CoOMARA SWAMY 
(pp. 174, 10s. 6d.): Sutta Nipata—Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama Buddha 
(2,500 years old), translated by the same: Zhe Romantic History of Sakya Buddha, 
translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, by DJNANAKUTA (A. D, 600), and from the 
Chinese into English byS. BEAL. oez Schein, or the Discovery of America by Bud- 
dhist Monks in the fifth century, from the German of C. F. Neumann, 


A new edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works is in the course of publication. The 
first two volumes contain his 7yeadise on Human Nature, carefully edited with ample. 
notes by two Fellows of Oxford, GREEN of Balliol College, and GRosE of Queen’s;, 
his Dialogues Concesning Natural Religion are also included. Two more volumes 
will comprise his Zssays, Moral, Political and Literary, Dean Mansel’s Lectures at 
Oxford on Zhe Gnostic Heresies of the Kirst and Second Centuries are announced ; 
also a Commentary on Fohn’s Gospel by W. A. O’CONNOR, including a reprint and 
refutation of Greg’s objections to the same, Bishop WILBERFORCE’S Essays reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review (on Darwin, Essays and Reviews, Aids to Faith, Dr.. 
Newman’s Apologia, The Gallican Church, Keble, etc.); a new edition of McCaus- 
LAND’S Builders of Babel; The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, by C. A. SWAINSON; 
Islam, its History, Character, etc., by Dr. J. M. ARNOLD, third edition, 


Dr. W. Cote, a Baptist missionary in Rome, is preparing a new edition of his work 
Baptism and Baptisteries, with 53 illustrations of the rite from ancient frescoes, bap- 
tisteries, and fonts. He has made use, by special permission, of the Vatican Library 
collections. : 

. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., New College, Edinburgh, has published a volume, 
ee wae of the Ministry, a Manual Paina and Practical Theology, of 
which the British Quarterly says: “ We do not know of any volume which so ee 
discusses every question connected with the Christian ministry and Piers , e 
- same number has an excellent paper on Strauss, and an article enatted | re 
Philosophy, and Religion,” based on Ulrici’s very able treatise on ‘‘ God and Na- 
ture,”’ of parts of which it gives a good account, 


* 
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Dr. E. H. GitietT, Professor in the University of New York, and widely known 
as the author of the “ Life and Times of John Huss,” has in the press of Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., for early publication, a work the character of which is 
indicated by its title, which-reads as fallows: God i Human Thought; or, Natural 
Theology traced in Literature, Ancient and Modern, to the Ti wee of Bishop Butler. 

With a Closing Chapter on the Moral System, and an English Bibliography from 
Spenser to Butler, Wis essay on the Moral System is also to be issued separately, as 
a text-book for Academies and Colleges, under the title of Zhe Moral System, with 
an. Historical and Critical Introduction. It is based to some extent on Butler’s 
analogy, and is intended’to simplify it, and supplement it with reference to the ques- 
tions of the day. It is very carefully prepared, and will be found a great help in instruc- 
tion. In the Introduction, the growth of the ‘Moral System is traced out from the’ 
earliest classical times down to the English systems, which are fully treated, and so 
the way is prepared for a right understanding of Butler’s epoch-making argument. 
The work on God in Human Thought is an elaborate historical and critical treatise 
(pp. 833) on the views of the Divine being and agency in the earliest religions, in 
Greece and Rome, among the Fathers, heretics, and schoolmen, and then in the 
whole of English literature, down to the times of Bishop Butler. The learning 
shown has a wide range; many old and almost forgotten English authors are exhumed, 
with a critical spirit. The Bibliography of English Natural Theology and Ethics is 
fuller than can anywhere else be found. The work is sure to arrest the attention 
of scholars and teachers. 

A Lost TrRAcT BY ROGER WILLIAMS BRoucHT To LicHt.—The Hartford Cow- 
vant says that Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has had the good fortune to discover a 

* tract by Roger Williams which was unknown to all his biographers. It was printed 
in London in 1652, the, same year with his rejoinder to Mr. Cotton, “The Bloody 
Tenet yet more Bloody,” etc., and with “The Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s.’’ 
It makes part of a small quarto of twenty-eight pages (of which five are not number- 
ed) with the following title: 

“The Fourth Paper, Presented by Major Butler to the Honourable Committee of 
Parliament, for the Propagating of the Gospel of Jesus Christ... Also A Letter from 
Mr. Goad, to Major Butler; upon occasion of the said Paper and Proposals. Together 
with A Testimony to the said fourth Paper, by way of Explanation upon the four 
Proposals of it, by R. W.... London, Printed for Giles Calvert, etc., 1652.” 

An introductory epistle “To the truly Christian Reader” is signed by “The un- 
worthiest of all the Followers and Witnesses of Christ Jesus. R. W.” ‘The initials 
only—but a reference to “the controversie of ‘ the Bloody Tenet,’ between Mr. Cotton 
and myself,” and the mention of what “I have spoken more particularly in the Hire- 
ling Ministry, &c.,” leave no doubt as to the authorship. The essence of the tract 
may be given in a quotation from one of its marginal notes: “ Soul-freedom, of mighty 
consequence to this Nation.” 

The four proposals, in support of which it was written, are, in substance: For lib- 
erty of preaching without license from magistrates; for leaving to God the punish- 
ment of false teachers and heretics; for the denial of jurisdiction in spirituals to the 
civil power; and for permission to the Jews to live freely and peaceably in England. 
The argument is clearly and forcibly presented, and in literary merit the tract is un- 
surpassed by any work of its author. There was no subject on which Roger Williams 
so well loved to speak, or could so well, as on “Soul Freedom,” “Oh, that it would 
please the Father of Spirits,’’ he says, “to affect the heart of the Parliament with such 
a merciful sense of the Soul-Bars and Yokes which our fathers have laid upon the 
neck of this nation, and at last to proclaim a true and absolute soul-freedom to all the 
people of the land impartially !”” 

The Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, notices an important work viz., a Chinese English 
Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Langurge of Amoy, with the principal varia- 
“ions of the Chang-chew and Chin-chew dialects, by Rev. CARSTATRS DoucLas, M.A., 
LL.D., Missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England, published by Triibner & 
Co., London, The basis of the dictionary is the manuscript vocabulary prepared by 
the late Rev. J. Lloyd, Missionary of the American Presbyterian Church, together 
with the Anglo-Chinese Manual of Rev. E. Doty, Missionary of the American Board, 
and a manuscript dictionary written by Rev. Alexander Stronach, of the London Mis- 
Slonary Society. Dr. Douglas was also aided in a portion of his work by Rev. John 
Van Nest Talmage, D.D., of the Reformed Church. 
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